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TO  THE  BIGHT  HOKOUBABLE 

LORD   JUSTICE    LINDLEY. 


My  deab  Lobd  Justice^ 

Ten  years  ago  I  dedloated  to  yon,  as  my  master 
in  the  law,  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  as  the  first  iroits 
of  your  teaching.  The  time  has  oome  when  I  may  with- 
out presumption  take  on  myself  to  explain  the  -meaning 
of  those  words  more  fully  than  the  compass  of  a  formal 
dedication  admits. 

In  your  chambers,  and  from  your  example,  I  leamt 
that  root  of  the  matter  which  too  many  things  in  common 
practice  conspire  to  obscure,  that  the  law  is  neither  a  trade 
nor  a  solemn  jugglery,  but  a  science.  By  your  help  and 
encouragement  I  was  led  to  acquaint  myself  with  that 
other  great  historical  system  which  to  this  day  divides, 
broadly  speaking,  the  civilized  world  with  the  Common 
Liaw;  to  regard  it  not  as  a  mere  collection  of  rules  and 
maxims  accidentally  like  or  unlike  our  own,  but  as  the 
living  growth  of  similar  ideas  under  different  conditions ; 
and  to  perceive  that  the  Boman  law  deserves  the  study 
and  reverence  of  English  lawyers,  not  merely  as  scholars 
and  citizens  of  the  world,  but  inasmuch  as  both  in  its 
history  and  its  scientific  development  it  is  capable  of 
throvmig  a  light  beyond  price  on  the  dark  places  of  our 
own  doctrine.  I  owe  it  to  you  and  to  my  friend  Professor 
Bryoe  that,  daring  to  be  deaf  to  the  counsels  of  shallow 
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wisdom  that  miscalls  itself  practical,  I  turned  from  the 
formless  confusion  of  text-books  and  the  dry  bones  of 
students'  manuals  to  the  immortal  work  of  Savigny ;  as- 
suredly the  greatest  production  of  this  age  in  the  field  of 
jurisprudenoe,  nor  one  easily  to  be  matched  in  any  other 
branch  of  learning,  if  literary  form  as  well  as  scientific 
genius  be  taken  into  accoimt.  Like  one  in  a  Platonic 
fable,  I  passed  out  of  a  cave  of  shadows  into  clear  day- 
light. The  vast  mass  of  detail  was  dominated  by  ordered 
ideas  and  luminous  exposition.  Equally  removed  from 
the  futile  struggling  of  a  mere  handicraftsman  with  the 
multitude  of  particulars,  and  from  the  pedantry  which 
gains  a  show  of  logical  symmetry  by  casting  out  un- 
welcome facts,  the  master  proved,  not  by  verbal  definition, 
but  by  achievements  in  act,  that  the  science  of  law  is 
a  true  and  Hving  one. 

Others  have  come  and  may  come  by  other  means  to  the 
same  sort  of  enlightenment.  Let  every  one  praise,  as  in 
private  duty  bound,  the  spiritual  fathers  to  whom  he  owes 
it.  Blaokstone,  I  doubt  not,  opened  to  his  first  hearers  little 
less  than  a  revelation.  But  Blackstone,  if  he  were  with 
us  at  this  day,  would  be  the  first  to  proclaim  the  necessity 
of  doing  his  work  over  again,  and  doing  it  thoroughly 
from  the  beginning.  His  destined  successor  is  yet  to  seek ; 
and  meanwhile  an  English  teacher  of  law  can  have  no 
higher  ambition  than  to  prepare  the  way,  however  par- 
tially, for  that  successor.  Title  by  title,  and  chapter  by 
chapter,  the  treasures  of  the  Common  Law  must  be  con- 
solidated into  rational  order  before  they  can  be  newly 
grasped  and  recast  as  a  whole. 

Mcmy  good  and  true  workers  are  bearing  their  part  in 
this  task  in  divers  forms.     Some  part  has  fallen  to  my 
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share ;  I  have  performed  and  am  performing  it  as  bert 
I  may.  To  be  a  fellow-worker  with  such  men  aB  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen  and  Mr.  Jnstioe  O.  W.  Holmes,  and  in 
ways  which  they  and  you  think  not  unworthy  of  approval, 
is  at  once  a  priyilege  and  a  responsibility. 

No  man  can  be  free  from  errors  in  design  or  faults  in 
execution.  But  every  man  can  strive  to  keep  his  eyes 
open  for  .the  best  light  he  knows,  his  hand  trained  for  the 
best  mastery  it  is  capable  of ;  to  test  and  verify  his  handi- 
work at  eveiy  step,  and,  where  he  has  failed  to  attain 
certainty,  frankly  to  confess  his  doubt  or  ignorance.  These 
things  I  have  striven  to  do ;  and  if  any  word  of  mine, 
spoken  or  written,  is  of  the  spirit  which  helps  those  who 
come  after  to  do  them  better,  it  will  be  of  little  account 
whether  the  letter  of  it  stands  or  falls.  With  such  skill 
as  I  have  it  will  still  be  my  endeavour  to  spread  abroad 
the  gladsome  light  of  jurisprudence  into  which  you  led 
me  (to  speak  with  Coke,  an  author  even  now  read  by  some 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  who  do  not  bdieve  that  the 
law  of  England  and  its  history  exist  for  the  sake  of  either 
examinations  or  practice  cases) ;  and  I  think  I  may  guess 
without  rashness  that  there  is  no  kind  of  return  you 
would  more  willingly  accept. 

I  remain, 

Your  friend  and  pupil, 

FREDEEICK  POLLOCK. 

liZxrooLN's  bnr, 

£a»ter,  1885. 
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The  law  of  Contract  maj  be  defioribed  as  the  endeavour 
of  the  State,  a  more  or  less  imperfect  one  bj  the  nature  of 
the  case,  to  eatablifih  a  positiye  sanction  for  the  expectation 
of  good  faith  which  has  grown  up  in  the  mutual  dealings 
of  men  of  average  right-mindedness.  Acoordinglj  the 
most  popular  description  of  a  contract  that  can  be  given  is 
also  the  most  exact  one,  namely  that  it  is  a  promise  or  set 
of  promises  which  the  law  will  enforce.  The  specific  mark 
of  contract  is  the  creation  of  a  right,  not  to  a  thing,  but  to 
another  man's  conduct  in  the  future.  He  who  has  given 
the  promise  is  bound  to  him  who  accepts  it,  not  merely 
because  he  had  or  expressed  a  certain  intention,  but  be- 
cause he  so  expressed  himself  as  to  entitle  the  other  party 
to  rely  on  his  acting  in  a  certain  way.  This  is  apt  to  be 
obscured  in  common  cases,  but  is  easily  seen  to  be  true. 
Suppose  that  A.  agrees  to  sell  to  B.  a  thing  of  which  not 
he  but  G.  is  the  true  owner.  C.  gives  the  thing  to  B.  Here, 
though  B.  has  got  the  thing  he  wanted,  and  on  better 
terms  than  he  expected,  A.  has  not  kept  his  promise ;  and, 
if  the  other  requisites  of  a  lawful  contract  were  present  as 
between  himself  and  B.,  he  has  broken  his  contract.  The 
primary  questions,  then,  of  the  law  of  contract  are  first, 
what  is  a  promise  P  and  next,  what  promises  are  enforce- 
ableP 

To  examine  these  questions  is  the  object  of  the  present 
book  The  importance  and  difficulty  of  the  first  of  them 
depends  on  the  fact  that  men  can  justly  rely  on  one 
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another's  intentions,  and  courts  of  justice  hold  them 
bound  to  their  fulfilment,  only  when  they  have  been 
expressed  in  a  manner  that  would  convey  to  an  indifferent 
person,  reasonable  and  reasonably  competent  in  the  matter 
in  hand,  the  sense  in  which  the  expression  is  relied  on  by 
the  party  claiming  satisfaction.  Judges  and  juries  stand 
in  the  place  of  this  supposed  indifferent  person,  and  have 
to  be  convinced  that  the  dealings  in  the  particular  case 
contained  or  amounted  to  the  promise  alleged  to  have 
been  made  and  relied  upon.  For  this  purpose  the  forma- 
tion of  an  agreement  has  to  be  analysed,  and  on  some 
points  doubts  have  to  be  resolved  by  a  more  or  less 
arbitrary  rule.  Our  first  chapter  is  occupied  with  the 
discussion  thus  rendered  necessary. 

The  rest  of  the  book  treats  of  the  conditions  on  which 
the  law  will  enforce  an  agreement  made  in  terms,  when 
its  existence  in  fact  is  ascertained;  conditions  which 
depend  for  the  most  part  on  rules  of  general  policy  above 
the  will  and  control  of  the  parties.  A  brief  summary  of 
the  questions  presented  imder  these  heads  may  here  be 
given.  We  consider  the  capacity  of  the  parties,  as  limited 
by  status,  enlarged  by  agency,  or  artificially  created  by 
the  law  of  corporations  (Oh.  II.) ;  the  requirements  of  the 
law  as  to  form  in  particular  kinds  of  contracts  (Oh.  III.), 
and  consideration  (Oh.  IV.) ;  and  upon  what  persons  rights 
or  duties  may  be  co'nf erred  by  the  agreement  (Oh.  V.). 
Passing  on  from  these  general  elements,  we  have  to  note 
in  what  cases  the  matter  of  an  agreement,  being  unlawful 
(Oh.  VI.),  or  impossible  (Oh.  VII.),  prevents  the  law  from 
enforcing  it.  Then  we  deal  with  conditions  that  so  aflPect 
the  consent  or  apparent  consent  of  the  parties  as  to  deprive 
it  wholly  or  partially  of  effect.  In  the  cases  conventionally 
classed  under  the  head  of  Mistake  (Oh.  VIII.)  there  is, 
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notwithstanding  first  appearances,  no  true  consent,  or  a 
consent  wrongly  expressed.  In  another  group  of  casee  the 
oonsent  of  one  party  may  be  not  binding  on  him  by  reason 
of  misrepresentation  or  fraud  (Chaps.  IX.  and  X.),  coer* 
cion,  or  undue  influence  (Ch.  XI.).  Lastly  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  anomalous  cases,  the  results,  and  gene* 
rally  undesigned  results,  of  peculiar  legislation  or  usages, 
in  which  an  agreement  is  not  an  enforceable  contract,  and 
yet  is  something  more  than  a  bare  promise  having  no 
legal  effect  at  all  (Ch.  XII.).  When  we  come  to  the  con- 
struction, performance,  and  enforcement  of  contracts,  ques- 
tions of  another  order  arise.  These  are  not  dealt  with  in 
the  present  work  except  incidentally,  or  as  they  may  occur 
in  the  debateable  ground  between  rules  of  law  and  rules 
of  construction. 

The  present  Edition  bears  to  the  third  about  the  same 
relation  as  the  second  to  the  first.  It  has  been  prepared 
in  the  midst  of  work  on  another  subject,  and  few  changes 
have  been  made  beyond  those  which  were  called  for  by 
recent  cases  and  statutes.  As  far  as  possible  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  avoid  increasing  a  bulk  which  now  touches 
the  limit  of  convenience  for  a  single  volimie. 

Thus  I  have  thought  myself  justified,  in  view  of  the 
Married  Women's  Property  Act  of  1882,  in  relegating 
to  the  Appendix  the  details  of  the  equitable  doctrine  of 
Separate  Estate.  I  have  done  the  like  with  the  historical 
discussion  of  Consideration ;  inasmuch  as,  whatever  ex- 
planation be  right  (and  the  problem  now  seems  to  me 
more  difficult  than  it  did  ten  years  ago),  the  modem  law 
stands  on  its  own  footing. 

At  some  future  time  I  hope  to  expand  this  work  into  a 
complete  treatise  on  the  general  part  of  the  law  of  Con- 
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tract ;  in  other  words,  to  include  the  theory  of  Interpre- 
tation, Performance,  and  Discharge.  The  book  thus  recast 
should  be  accompanied  or  followed  by  a  concise  Yolume  for 
the  use  of  students,  in  which  the  outlines  of  the  subject 
would  be  exhibited  in  a  simpler  form,  and  free  from 
discursive  and  controversial  matter.  For  the  present, 
however,  I  must  be  content  to  have  kept  the  book  abreast 
of  the  needs  of  the  present  day  within  the  lines  of  its 
original  and  more  limited  plan. . 

Mr.  Eeginald  J.  Smith,  of  the  Chancery  Bar,  has  kindly 
undertaken  for  me  the  skilled  but  ungrateful  office  of 
completing  the  Table  of  Oases  with  references  to  all  the 
current  Reports.  In  the  course  of  this  process  his  obser- 
vation has  detected  a  certain  number  of  errors,  which  by 
slips  of  the  pen  or  the  press  had  crept  into  former  editions 
and  remained  uncorrected.  These  are  now  set  right  either 
in  the  text  or  in  the  Addenda,  besides  the  Table  itself,  in 
which  all  the  corrections  are  embodied. 


P.P. 


13,  Old  SaTruiE,  Lznooxa'b  Iznr, 
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ADDENDA  AND   ERRATA. 


ADDENDA. 

Ptige  163.  SUtuie  of  Frauds,  «.  4 — Mfnwrandum  eotuUting  iff  teparuU 
DocumenU. — ^In  Studdt  r,  WtUson,  a  receipt  and  a  letter,  of  which 
the  latter  did  not  refer  to  the  former,  were  held  bj  Korth,  J.,  to 
ooDstitate  together  a  sufficie&t  memorandom. 

P^  173,  note  {z).  Lawn  r.  F^tner  ia  aldo  reported  6  E.  ft  B.  9S0. 

Page  224.  BiU  of  Ladutg.^1%  k  19  Yiot.  c.  HI.— Endofaoncnt  and 
deliTery  of  a  bill  of  lading  by  way  of  pledge  does  not,  per  m,  pass 
'<  tiie  property  "  under  the  statnte  so  aa  to  make  an  indorsee  liable 
on  the  shipper's  contract:  SeweU  y.  Burdkk,  10  App.  Ga.  74. 
What  woold  be  the  effect  of  a  transfer  that  operated  as  a  mort« 
gage,  qu, :  per  Lord  Blackbom,  p.  103. 

Plsge  231.  Seatrietive  Covenants — Change  in  position  of  Parties, — See  now 
Bayers  t.  CoUtfer  in  C.  A.,  28  Ch.  D.  103.  In  the  opinion  of 
Bowen  and  P^,  L  JJ.,  the  role  in  Duke  of  Bedford  v.  Trustees  of 
British  Museum,  2  Mj.  k  K.  652,  applies  only  *'  where  an  altera* 
tion  takes  place  through  the  acts  or  permission  of  the  plaintifP,  or 
those  under  whom  he  claims,  so  that  his  enforcing  his  ooTenant 
becomes  mireasonable"  (Fry,  L.  J.,  at  pp.  109,  110) ;  not  where 
an  alteration  has  taken  place  by  means  extraneous  to  the  plaintiff 
or  those  whose  estate  he  has. 

Page  334.  JPayment  under  Agreement  not  efforeedble  against  Prineipal-^ 
Authority  to  Agent,  when  irrevocable. — Bead  v.  Anderson,  13  Q.  B.  D. 
779,  has  been  considered  in  two  cases  of  purchase  of  bank  shares 
tiirough  brokers,  where  the  contract  note  omitted  to  specify  the 
numbers  of  the  shares  as  required  by  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  29,  s.  1. 
The  brokers,  if  they  had  not  completed  the  contracts,  might  have 
been  declared  defaulters,  and  exi)eUed  from  the  Stock  Exchange. 
In  Seymour  v.  Bridge,  14  Q.  B.  D.  460,  Mathew,  J.,  held  that  the 
principal  could  not  repudiate ;  in  Perry  y.  Bamett,  14  Q.  B.  D. 
467,  Groye,  J.,  held  (distinguishing  the  case  from  Bead  y.  Ander* 
son  and  Seymour  y.  Bridge),  that,  if  he  did  not  know  the  usage  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,  he  could. 

p.  g 


XO  ADDENDA  AND  ERRATA. 

Pages  430,  477.  Jfi^take—Beseission  or  Rectification,— A  proposal  waa 
made  in  writing  to  let  certain  floors  of  a  house,  and  by  inadver- 
tenoe  one  floor  was  indnded  whioh  the  proposer  intended  to 
reserve:  this  proposal  was  accepted  without  qualifloation,  and 
a  lease  was  executed,  including  the  floor  which  the  lessor  had 
intended  to  reserve.  The  lessor,  on  discovering  the  mistake,  sued 
for  rectiflcation  or  cancellation  in  the  alternative,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Harris  v.  Pepperell,  6  Eq.  1  ;  Bacon,  V.-C,  holding  that 
the  plaintiff  had  proved  what  was  his  own  intention,  and  that  the 
defendant,  if  his  intention  was  not  the  same,  must  have  known 
there  was  some  mistake,  gave  the  defendant  the  option  of  having 
the  lease  rectified  according  to  the  plaintiff's  contention,  or  can- 
celled :  Paget  v.  Marshall,  28  Ch.  D.  225.  On  principle  it  seems 
that  in  this  class  of  cases  relief  should  be  given  only  where  the 
circumstances  exclude  the  supposition  of  the  mistaken  offer  having 
been  accepted  in  reasonable  good  faith ;  and  though  this  point  is 
not  very  clearly  brought  out  in  the  language  of  the  authorities, 
they  can  hardly  be  accepted  in  any  other  sense.  See  Tamplin  v. 
James,  15  Ch.  D.  215. 

Page  452.  Mistake— Obvious  Error  in  Instrument, — ^Add  to  the  examples  in 
note  {x)  Salt  v.  Pym,  28  Ch.  D.  153  (Chitty,  J.). 

Page  499.  Misrepresentation — Sale  of  Zand — Rescission  tcithout  Compen' 
sation, —Where  particulars  of  sale  were  misleading  as  to  the 
boundaries  and  frontage  of  the  land  sold,  North,  J.,  held  the 
purchaser  entitled  to  imoonditional  rescission :  Brewer  v.  Brown^ 
28  Ch.  D.  809. 


ERRATA, 

Page  25,  note  (<0,  Baily's  ca.,  for  8  Oh.  529,  read  "  3  Ch.  592." 

39,  line  30,  AddinelVs  oa.,/or  1  Eq.  255,  read  "  1  Eq.  225.*' 

40,  note  (t),for  Olive  y.  Beaumont,  read  '*  Clive  v.  Beaumont.^* 
61,  note  {q),  Coxhead  v.  Mullis,  for  3  Q.  B.  D.  read  "  3  0.  P.  D." 
90,  note  («),  Cooke  v.  Clayworth,for  8  Ves.  12,  read  "  18  Ves.  12." 

106,  note  (<?),  for  Cherry  v.  Colonial  Bank  of  Australia,  read  **  Cherry  v. 

Colonial  Bank  of  Australasia.^^ 
115,  note  {g),  Maekay  v.  Cotntnercial  Bank  of  New  Brunswick,  for 

5  0.  P.rMrf"5P.  0." 
163,  note  {*),  Cherry  v.  Heming,  for  19  L.  J.  Ex.  631,  read  "  19  L.  J. 

Ex.  63." 

218,  note  {e),  Brandao  v.  Bamett,  for  12  a.  &  P.  105,  read  *'  12  01.  & 

P.  787." 

219,  note  («),  Balfour  v.  Bmest,  for  4  0.  B.  N.  S.  read  "6  0.  B. 

N.  S." 
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242,  note  (J),  Oriental  FimmeM  CorpcratUm  t.  Owrmd,  Gurm^  f  r«., 

for  L.  B.  7  H.  L.  818,  rwd  '« L.  B.  7  H.  L.  848." 
253,  note  (0),  CKamben  ▼.  MtmchmUr^  ^e.  By.  Co.^fir  88  L.  J.  C.  P. 

read  **  33  L.  J.  Q.  B." 
281,  282,  332,  SolmoH  r.  JohmeoH,  /or  Cowp.,  read  «  1  Cowp." 
317,  line  8,  Marmt  t.  T4rMm»,/or  1863,  read  «  1862." 
330,  note  (2),  Sainee  r.  JBuek,  for  6  Tannt.  821,  read  '<  6  Taunt.  621." 
428,  note  (e),  EagUeJUld  t.  if.  of  Londonderry,  for  8  Ch.  D.  rtad 

"4  Ch.  D." 
452,  note  («), /or  Croftonr.  Daviet,  read  "  Cropton  v.  2>«r«»." 
495,  note  (^),  J2kv  v.  Gordon,  for  11  Beav.  465,  read  <<  11  Bear.  265." 
495,  note  (*),  WayY.  Seam,  for  33  L.  J.  C.  P.  read  **82  L.  J. 

C.  P." 
504,  note  (0),  Beywood  t.  Mallalieu,  for  25  C3i.  rMtf  <<  25  Ch.  D." 
616,  note  (/),  J»»  t.  Lane,  for  1  Eq.  read  •*  11  Eq." 
611,  note  («),    Hwnphreye  v.   (?rwfi,  /or   11   Q.  B.    D.   read  «*  10 

Q.  B.  D." 
683,  line  2,  5iniM  y.  Lindo,forb  C.  B.  N.  S.  r»Al  «4  C.  B.  N.  S." 
696,  note  (*),  Figgoti  ▼.  Stratum,  for  1  D.  J.  8.  rwirf  *'  1  D.  F.  J." 


I  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  historical  students 
of  the  Common  Law  who  read  German  to  two  articles  by  Mr.  Ernst 
Schuster,  a  German  resident  in  London,  in  Busch's  AtoMt  fiir  Handels- 
und  Wechselrecht— *'Der  YertragsschlusB  nach  Englisohem  Recht," 
Yol.  45,  p.  317,  and  *'Die  Consideration  als  Giiltigkeitsbedingung 
des  YertragB  in  Englischen  Becht,"  toI  46,  p.  HI.  These  papers, 
though  primarily  designed  to  make  the  rules  of  English  law  intelligible 
to  German  lawyers  snd  men  of  business,  are  thoroughly  worked  out 
from  first-hand  study,  and  contain  much  yaluable  independent  criticism. 


(  zoii  ) 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Agreement^  Proposal,  and  Acceptance. 

Our  first  business  is  to  separate  and  analyse  the  elements 
whieby  generally  speaking,  must  ooncur  in  the  formation 
of  a  oontract.  A  series  of  statements  in  the  form  of  defi- 
nitions, though  necessarily  imperfect,  may  help  to  clear 
the  way. 

1.  Every  agreement  and  promise  enforceable  by  law  is  Gontnct. 
a  contract. 

2.  An  agreement  is  an  act  in  the  law  whereby  two  or  Agroe- 
more  persons  declare  their  consent  as  to  any  act  or  thing  °*®°** 
to  be  done  or  forborne  by  some  or  one  of  those  persons  for 

the  use  of  the  others  or  other  of  them. 

3.  Such  declaration  may  consist  of  EzprM- 

(a)  the  concurrence  of  the  parties  in  a  spoken  or  ^^t. 

written  form  of  words  as  expressing    their 

common  intention,  or 
{b)  a  proposal  made  by  some  or  one  of  them,  and 

accepted  by  the  others  or  other  of  them. 

4.  The  declaration  by  any  person  of  his  intention  to  do  Promise, 
or  forbear  from  anything  at  the  request  or  for  the  use  of 
another  is  called  a  promise. 
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Void 

agrree- 

meut. 


Voidable 
oontraot. 


5.  An  agreement  which  has  no  legal  effect  is  said  to  be 
void.  An  agreement  which  ceases  to  have  legal  effect 
is  said  to  become  void  or  to  be  discharged. 

6.  An  agreement  is  said  to  be  a  voidable  contract  if  it 
is  enforceable  by  law  at  the  option  of  one  or  more  of  the 
parties  thereto  but  not  at  the  option  of  the  other  or  others. 

We  proceed  to  develop  and  explain  these  statements,  so 
far  as  appears  convenient,  at  the  outset  of  the  work. 

Natnre  1.  Definition  of  Agreement. — The  first  and  most  essential 

o?o<^^  element  of  an  agreement  is  the  consent  of  the  parties. 
There  must  be  the  meeting  of  two  minds  in  one  and  the 
same  intention.  But  in  order  that  their  consent  may 
make  an  agreement  of  which  the  law  can  take  notice, 
other  conditions  must  be  fulfilled.  The  agreement  must 
be,  in  our  old  English  phrase,  an  act  in  the  law  :  that  is, 
it  must  be  on  the  face  of  the  matter  capable  of  having 
legal  effects.  It  must  be  concerned  with  duties  and  rights 
which  can  be  dealt  with  by  a  court  of  justice.  And  it 
must  be  the  intention  of  the  parties  that  the  matter  in 
hand  shall,  if  necessary,  be  so  dealt  with,  or  at  least  they 
must  not  have  the  contrary  intention.  An  appointment 
between  two  friends  to  go  out  for  a  walk  or  to  read  a  book 
together  is  not  an  agreement  in  the  legal  sense :  for  it  is 
not  meant  to  produce,  nor  does  it  produce,  any  new  legal  - 
duty  or  right,  or  any  change  in  existing  ones  {a).    Again, 


(a)  Nothing  but  the  absence  of 
intention  seemB  to  prevent  a  con- 
tract from  arising  in  many  cases  of 
this  kind.  A.  aocs  B.  to  mnner  and 
B.  accepts.  Here  is  proposal  and 
acceptance  of  something  to  be  done 
byB.  at  A.'b  request,  namely,  com- 
ing to  A.'s  house  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  doing  this  are  ample  considera- 
tion for  A.*B  promise  to  provide  a 
dinner.  Why  is  A.  not  legally  bound 
to  have  meat  and  drink  ready  f or  B. , 
so  that  if  A.  had  forgotten  his  invi- 


tation and  gone  elsewhere  B.  should 
have  a  right  of  action  ?  Only  because 
no  legal  bond  was  intended  by  the 
parties.  It  might  possibly  be  said 
that  these  are  really  cases  of  con- 
tract, and  that  only  social  usage  and 
the  trifling  amount  of  pecuniary 
interest  involved  keep  them  out  of 
courts  of  justice.  But  I  think  Sa- 
vigny's  view,  which  is  here  adopted, 
is  the  better  one.  There  is  not  a 
contract  which  it  would  beridiculous 
to  enforce,  but  the  original  proposal 
is  not  the  proposal  of  a  contract. 


OBUOATION. 

there  must  not  only  be  an  act  in  the  law,  but  an  act 
which  determines  duties  and  rights  of  the  parties.  A 
consent  or  declaration  of  seTcral  persons  is  not  an  agree- 
ment if  it  affects  only  other  people's  rights,  or  even  if  it 
affects  rights  or  duties  of  the  persons  whose  consent  is 
expressed  without  creating  any  obligation  between  them. 
The  verdict  of  a  jury  or  the  judgment  of  a  full  Court 
is  a  concurrent  declaration  of  seyeral  persons  affecting 
l^al  rights ;  but  it  is  not  an  agreement,  since  the  rights  ■ 
affected  are  not  those  of  the  judges  or  jurymen.  If  a 
fond  is  held  by  the  trustees  of  a  will  to  be  paid  over 
to  the  testator's  daughter  on  her  marriage  with  their  con- 
sent, and  they  giYe  their  consent  to  her  marrying  J.  S., 
this  declaration  of  consent  affects  the  duties  of  the  trustees 
themselyes,  for  it  is  one  of  the  elements  determining  their 
duty  to  pay  over  the  fund.  Still  it  is  not  an  agreement, 
for  it  concerns  no  duty  to  be  performed  by  any  one  of  the 
trustees  towards  any  other  of  them.  There  is  a  common  Obligs- 
duty  to  the  beneficiary,  but  no  mutual  obligation.  By  **^^ 
obligation  we  mean  the  relation  that  exists  between  two 
persons  of  whom  one  has  a  private  and  peculiar  right 
(that  is,  not  a  merely  public  or  official  right,  or  a  right 
incident  to  ownership  or  a  permanent  family  relation)  to 
control  the  other's  actions  by  calling  upon  him  to  do  or 
forbear  some  particular  thing  (A).  An  agreement  might 
be  defined,  indeed,  as  purporting  to  create  an  obligation. 
But  for  the  purposes  of  English  law  we  prefer  to  say 
(what  is  in  effect  the  same)  that  an  agreement  contemplates 
something  to  be  done  or  forborne  by  one  or  more  of  the 
parties  for  the  use  of  the  others  or  other.  The  word  use 
is  familiar  in  English  law-books  from  early  times  in  such 
a  connexion  as  this ;  and  I  think  it  mostly  if  not  always 
imports  the  creation  of  a  personal  daim,  Forderung  as  the 
Gbrman  writers  call  it,  on  the  part  of  him  for  whose  use  a 
thing  is  said  to  be  done. 

(h)  SaTigny,  Syst.  i.  338—9 ;  ObL  i.  4,  Mf. 
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Proof  of  It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  common  intention  of  the 
consent,  paries  to  an  agreement  is  a  fact,  or  inference  of  fact, 
which,  like  any  other  fact,  has  to  be  proved  according  to 
the  general  rules  of  evidence.  When  it  is  said,  therefore, 
that  the  true  intent  of  the  parties  must  govern  the  decision 
of  aU  matters  of  contract,  this  means  such  an  intent  as  a 
court  of  justice  can  take  notice  of.  If  A.,  being  a  capable 
person,  so  bears  himself  towards  B.  that  a  reasonable  man 
in  B.'s  place  would  naturally  understand  A.  to  make  a 
promise,  and  B.  does  take  A.'s  words  or  conduct  as  a 
promise,  no  further  question  can  be  made  about  what  was 
passing  in  A.'s  mind.  Under  such  circumstances,  as  well 
as  in  certain  other  more  special  cases,  the  law  does  not 
allow  a  party  to  show  that  his  intention  was  not  in  truth 
such  as  he  made  or  suffered  it  to  appear.  But  in  the 
common  and  regular  course  of  things  the  consent  to  which 
the  law  gives  effect  is  real  as  well  as  apparent. 
PtopoBal  2.  Ways  of  declaring  consent. — Two  distinct  modes  of 
*°f^"  the  formation  of  an  agreement  are  here  specified.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  analyse  and  define  agreement  as 
constituted  in  every  case  by  the  acceptance  of  a  proposal. 
In  fact  this  is  done  in  the  Indian  Contract  Act.  And  it  is 
appropriate  to  most  of  the  contracts  which  occur  in  daily 
life,  buying  and  selling,  letting  and  hiring,  in  short  all 
transactions  which  involve  striking  a  bargain.  One  party 
proposes  his  terms ;  the  other  accepts,  rejects,  or  meets 
them  with  a  counter-proposal :  and  thus  they  go  on  till 
there  is  a  final  refusal  and  breaking  off,  or  tiU  one  of  them 
names  terms  which  the  other  can  accept  as  they  stand. 
The  analysis  is  presented  in  a  striking  form  by  the  solemn 
question  and  answer  of  the  Eoman  Stipulatiou,  where  the 
one  party  asked  (specifying  fully  the  matter  to  be  con- 
tracted for) :  That  you  will  do  so  and  so,  do  you  covenant  P 
and  the  other  answered  with  the  same  operative  word :  I 
covenant  {c).    Tet  the  importance  of  proposal  and  accept- 

{e)  Ko  doubt  thef ormula  Spondet  ?      one,  was  in  early  times  snpposed  to 
«/w;i4ifo,  originally  the  only  bindings      have  a  kind  of  magical  effect.   But 
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aiioe  as  elements  of  contract  has  been  mach  more  distinctlj 
brought  out  in  English  jorispradence  than  by  writers  on 
the  modem  civil  law  {d) :  and,  one  may  add,  on  the  whole 
more  rationaUj  treated. 

Does  this  analysis,  however,  properly  apply  to  a  case  in  l*^*. 
which  the  consent  of  the  parties  is  declared  in  a  set  form,  umTer« 
as  where  they  both  execute  a  deed  or  sign  a  written  agree-  ^JjiJJ^ 
ment  P    It  may  be  said  that,  although  there  is  no  proposal 
or  aooeptance  in  the  final  transaction,  the  terms  of  the 
document  must  have  been  settled  by  a  process  reducible 
to  the  acceptance  of  a  proposal. 

But  then  the  formal  instrument  has  a  force  apart  from 
and  beyond  that  of  the  negotiation  which  fixed  its  terms. 
And  it  may  well  be,  and  sometimes  is  the  case,  that  the 
parties  intend  not  to  be  legally  bound  to  anything  until 
their  consent  is  formally  declared.  In  such  a  case  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  proposal  and  acceptance  constitute 
an  agreement,  at  all  events  not  the  tnie  and  final  agree- 
ment. Take  the  common  case  of  a  lease.  There  is  gene- 
rally an  enforceable  agreement,  constituted  by  letters  or 
memorandum,  before  the  lease  is  executed.  But  the  lease 
itself  is  (besides  its  effect  as  a  transfer  of  property)  a  new 
contract  or  series  of  contracts.  In  this  who  is  the  proposer 
and  who  the  acceptor  P  Are  we  to  say  that  the  lessor  is 
the  proposer  because  in  the  common  course  he  executes  the 
lease  before  the  lessee  executes  the  counterpart  P  Or  are 
we  to  take  the  covenants  severally,  and  say  that  in  each 
one  the  party  with  whom  it  is  made  is  the  proposer,  and 
the  'psxty  bound  is  the  acceptor  P  What,  again,  if  two 
parties  are  discussing  the  terms  of  a  contract  and  cannot 
agree,  and  a  third  indifferent  person  suggests  terms  which 
they  both  accept  P    Shall  we  say  that  he  who  accepts  them 

it  was  neceflflarythat  the  stipulator  many.  See  Vanfferow,  Pand.  §  G03, 

dioald  hear  the  promiiior's  answer.  or  Windscheid,  Lehrbuch  des  Pan- 

Cp.   Palgrare,   CV>ininonwealth  of  dektenrechts,  }  306.    The  technical 

England,  2,  cxzz-ni,  cxli.  terms  are  Antrag  for  our  offer  or 

(d)  Increased  attention  has  how-  proposal,  Annahm$  for  acceptance. 
•ver  been  paid  to  this  topic  in  Ger* 
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first  thereby  proposes  them  to  the  other  ?  It  is  possible 
to  say  this,  but  not  without  a  certain  strain  of  thought 
and  language.  And  what  if  they  accept  at  the  same 
moment  P  The  truth  is,  as  I  venture  to  think,  that  the 
exclusive  pmrsuit  of  the  analytical  method  in  dealing  with 
legal  conceptions  always  leads  into  some  strait  of  this  kind, 
and  if  the  pursuit  be  obstinate,  lands  us  in  sheer  fictions. 
In  this  case  it  seems  at  least  harmless  to  let  the  formal  or 
declaratory  process  of  establishing  a  contract  stand  on  its 
own  footing  side  by  side  with  the  discursive  or  bargain- 
striking  process.  Even  apart  from  the  difiEiculty,  to  which 
we  shall  immediately  come,  that  there  may  be  a  binding 
promise  without  any  acceptance  at  all,  I  do  not  think  the 
one  is  fairly  reducible  to  the  other. 

The  terms  proposal  and  acceptance  are  defined  by  the 
Indian  Contract  Act  (a),  but  for  natural-bom  speakers  of 
English  they  seem  hardly  to  need  more  definition  than  is 
implied  in  the  rules  which  have  to  be  subsequently  given. 
In  English  authoiitiea  proposal  and  offer  are  used  as  syno- 
nymous terms,  offer  being,  if  anything,  the  more  common. 
Promiae:        3.  Definition  of  Promise, — ^The  definition  of  the  Indian 
^i^^  Contract  Act  is  that  "  a  proposal  when  accepted  becomes  a 
"  ^Xf>     promise."    This  again  is  apt  and  sufficient  for  the  every- 
fore  ac-      day  or  bargaining  type  of  contract.    But  there  are  cases 
itt^EMrUflh  ^^^^  i*  seems  not  to  cover.    Not  only  a  promise,  in  the 
law.  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  may  be  made  in  writing  before 

there  is  any  acceptance  of  it  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
made,  but  if  made  by  deed  it  is  at  once  binding  and 
irrevocable.  Certainly  this  doctrine  is  of  an  archaic  and 
technical  kind,  resting  as  it  does  more  on  the  formal 
character  of  a  deed  than  on  any  principle  of  general  appli- 
cation ;  and  possibly,  or  more  than  possibly,  its  expediency 
is  doubtful.  But  it  is  a  settled  part  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
land (/).    If  the  analytical  view  of  the  Indian  Contract 

(«)  See  Note  A.  For  the  reaaonjB  on  the  other  side, 

(/}  Xenot  T.  Wiekham,  L.  R.  2  see  the  opinion  of  Willes,  J.  at 

H.  L.  296,  323,  and  authorities  pp.  316,  316. 

there  cited:  see  at  pp.  300,  309. 
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Act  is  to  be  applied  to  the  existing  state  of  English  juris- 
pnidenoe,  it  oan  be  done  only  by  treating  this  elass  of 
cases  as  anomalous.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  contract 
is  complete  when  the  other  party  knows  of  the  promise  and 
assents ;  for  if  that  were  so,  it  could  in  the  meantime  be 
levoked.  And  if  we  say  that  acceptance  is  presumed  in 
the  case  of  an  offer  which  is  unconditional  and  wholly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  party  to  whom  it  is  made,  we  are  at 
once  in  the  region  of  fictions.  It  might  serve  a  little 
better  to  say  that,  by  an  e^fcceptional  effect  of  the  form  of 
the  transaction,  the  proposal  is  in  these  cases  irrevocable. 
But  this  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  the  regular 
analysis  does  not  hold  good. 

4.  Definition  of  Contract. — The  term  contract  is  here  R<»trio. 
confined  to  agreements  enforceable  by  law.    This  restrio-  ^^^t 
tion,  suggested  perhaps  by  the  Boman  distinction  between  toenforce- 
contractua  and  pactum^  is  believed  to  have  been  first  intro*  m«nuT^ 
duced  in  English  by  the  Indian  Contract  Act*    It  seems 

a  manifest  improvement,  and  free  from  the  usual  draw- 
backs of  innovations  in  terminology,  as  it  makes  the  legal 
meaning  of  the  words  more  precise  without  any  violent 
interference  with  their  accustomed  use. 

5.  Void  Agreements. — The  distinction  between  wirf  and  Void 
roidabie  transactions  is  a  fundamental  one,  though  it  is  ^^f^i^ 
often  obscured  by  carelessness  of  language  even  in  modem  tinction  ol 
books.    An  agreement  or  other  act  which  is  void  has  from  voidable. 
the  beginning  no  legal  effect  at  all,  save  in  so  far  as  any 

party  to  it  incurs  penal  consequences,  as  may  happen 
where  a  special  prohibitive  law  both  makes  the  act  void 
and  imposes  a  penalty.  Otherwise  no  person's  rights, 
whether  he  be  a  party  or  a  stranger,  are  affected.  A 
roidabie  act,  on  the  contrary,  takes  its  full  and  proper  legal 
effect  unless  and  until  it  is  disputed  and  set  aside  by  some 
person  entitled  so  to  do.  The  definitions  of  the  Indian 
Contract  Act  on  this  head  are  simpler  in  form  than  those 
given  above :  but  certain  peculiarities  of  English  law  pre- 
vent us  from  adopting  the  whole  of  them  as  they  stand. 
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It  is  not  correct  as  an  universal  proposition  in  England 
that  "  an  agreement  not  enforceable  by  law  is  said  to  be 
void,"  for  we  have  agreements  that  cannot  be  sued  upon, 
and  yet  are  recognized  by  law  for  other  purposes  and  have 
legal  effect  in  other  ways  (g). 
Voidable  6.  Voidable  Contracts, — The  definition  here  given  is 
contract.  ^^^  ^^^  Indian  Contract  Act.  The  idea  is  not  an  easy 
one  to  express  in  terms  free'  from  objection.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  say  that  a  voidable  contract  is  an  agree- 
ment such  that  one  of  the  parties  is  entitled  at  his  option 
to  treat  it  as  never  having  been  binding  on  him.  The 
Anglo-Indian  definition  certainly  covers  rather  more  than 
the  ordinary  use  of  the  terms.  Gases  occur  in  EngUsh  law 
where,  by  the  effect  of  peculiar  enactments,  there  \&  a 
contract  enforceable  by  one  party  alone,  and  yet  we  should 
not  naturally  call  it  a  voidable  contract.  An  example  is 
an  agreement  required  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds  to  be  in 
writing,  which  has  been  signed  by  one  party  and  not  by 
the  other.  Here  the  party  who  has  signed  is  bound  and 
the  other  is  free.  "  Voidable  contract "  seems  not  exactly 
the  appropriate  name  for  such  a  state  of  things.  And  it 
may  even  be  said  that  a  contract  which  has  been  com- 
pletely performed  on  one  side  is  literally  "  enforceable  by 
law  at  the  option  of  one  of  the  parties  "  only.  But  the 
definition  as  it  stands  cannot  practically  mislecul  (A). 
Gonaidera-  Consideration  is  also  defined  in  the  interpretation  clause 
^^^'  of  the  Indian  Act.    Perhaps  it  is  to  be  reg^urded  rather  as 

a  condition  generally  (though  not  always)  imposed  by  a 
positive  rule  of  English  law  as  needful  to  the  formation  of 
a  binding  contract  than  as  an  elementary  constituent  of 
an  agreement.  In  fact  the  English  system  of  law,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  Continent  and  even  of  Scot- 

[g)  See  Gh.  XH.  below.  Bomethiiig  harsh  in  saying  that  it 

(A)  There  is  a  similar  bnt  slighter  becomes  void,  a  term  suggestive  of 

difficulty  about  tiie  use  of  the  word  inefficaoy  rather  than  of  completed 

void,    A  contract  when  it  is  fully  effect.  Mence  in  the  fifth  definition 

performed    ceases   to   have   legal  I  have  introduced  the  word  dit*^ 

effect ;  it  is  dUeharged^  but  there  is  charged  as  an  altematiTe. 
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land,  is  the  onlj  one  in  which  the  notion  ib  fully  deyeloped. 
Hereafter  a  fuller  discussion  will  be  given :  for  the  present 
it  may  serve  to  describe  consideration  as  an  act  or  forbear- 
ance, or  the  promise  thereof  ^  which  is  offered  by  one  party 
to  an  agreement,  and  accepted  by  the  other,  as  an  induce- 
ment to  that  other's  act  or  promise. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  that  arise  in  making  Bpedal 
proposal  and  acceptance  necessary  parts  of  the  general  goTcrning 
conception  of  Contract,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  practice  propowl 
they  are  the  normal  and  most  important  elements.  When  ceptanoe. 
agreement  has  reached  the  stage  of  being  embodied  in 
a  form  of  words  adopted  by  both  parties,  the  contents  of 
the  document  and  the  consent  of  the  parties  are  generally 
simple  and  easily  proved  facts :  and  the  only  remaining 
question  (assuming  the  other  requirements  of  a  valid  con- 
tract to  be  satisfied)  is  what  the  words  mean.  The  accept* 
ance  of  a  proposal  might  seem  at  first  sight  an  equally 
simple  fact.  But  the  complexity  of  human  affairs,  the 
looseness  of  common  speech,  the  mutability  of  circum- 
stances and  of  men's  intentions,  and  the  exchange  of  com- 
munications between  parties  at  a  distance,  raise  questions 
which  have  to  be  provided  for  in  detail,  and  some  of  which 
are  of  exceeding  difficulty.  Special  consideration  is  needful 
as  soon  as  we  get  beyond  the  simplest  possible  case,  that 
of  two  parties,  such  as  a  buyer  and  seller  of  goods,  meeting 
and  striking  their  bargain  face  to  face.  We  shall  now  see 
how  these  questions  are  dealt  with  in  English  law. 


Communications  in  general. 

The  proposal  or  acceptance  of  an  agreement  may  be  Propoflal 
communicated  by  words  or  by  conduct,  or  partly  by  the  ^ptoQoe 
one  and  partly  by  the  other.     In  so  far  as  a  proposal  or  —Express 
acceptance  is  conveyed  by  words,  it  is  said  to  be  express. 
In  so  far  as  it  is  conveyed  by  conduct,  it  is  said  to  be  tacit. 

It  would  be  as  difficult  as  it   is  needless  to  adduce 
distinct  authority  for  this  statement.    Cases  are  of  constant 
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ooourrence,  and  naturally  In  small  matters  rather  than  in 

great  ones,  where  the  proposal,  or  the  aoceptanoe,  or  both, 

are  signified  not  by  words  but  by  acts.    For  example,  the 

passenger  who  steps  into  a  ferry-boat  thereby  requests  the 

ferryman  to  take  him  over  for  the  usual  fare,  and  the 

ferryman  accepts  this  proposal  by  putting  off. 

Distinc-         A  promise  made  in  this  way  is  commonly  said  to  be 

taoit  con-   implied :  but  this  tends  to  obscure  the  distinction  of  the 

tractefrom  r^jj  though  tacit  promise  in  these  cases  from  the  fictitious 
quasi-  •  .         • 

oontraotB.  promise  *^  implied  by  law,"  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  in 
certain  cases  where  there  is  no  real  contract  at  all,  but  an 
obligation  quasi  ex  contractu^  and  in  others  where  definite 
duties  are  annexed  by  rules  of  law  to  special  kinds  of 
contracts  or  to  relations  arising  out  of  them.  Sometimes, 
no  doubt,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line.  "  Where  a  relation 
exists  between  two  parties  which  involves  the  performance 
of  certain  duties  by  one  of  them,  and  the  payment  of 
reward  to  him  by  the  other,  the  law  tcill  imply  [quasi- 
contract]  or  the  jury  may  infer  [true  contract]  a  promise 
by  each  party  to  do  what  is  to  be  done  by  him  "  (t).  It 
was  held  in  the  case  cited  that  an  innkeeper  promises  in 
this  sense  to  keep  his  guests'  goods  safely.  The  case  of  a 
carrier  is  analogous.  So  where  A.  does  at  B.'s  request 
something  not  apparently  illegal  or  wrongful,  but  which  in 
fact  exposes  A.  to  an  action  at  the  suit  of  a  third  person, 
it  seems  to  be  not  a  proposition  of  law,  but  an  inference  of 
fact  which  a  jury  may  reasonably  find,  that  B.  must  be 
taken  to  have  promised  to  indemnify  A.  {k). 

If  A.  with  B.'s  knowledge,  but  without  any  express 
request,  does  work  for  B.  such  as  people  as  a  rule  expect 
to  be  paid  for,  if  B.  accepts  the  work  or  its  result,  and  if 
there  are  no  special  circumstances  to  show  that  A.  meant 
to  do  the  work  for  nothing  or  that  B.  honestly  believed 
that  such  was  his  intention,  there  is  no  difficidty  in  in- 


(t)  Per  Cur.  Morgan  v.  Ravey^  6  {k)  BugdaU  v.  Loverinoy  L.  R.  10 

H.  &  N.  266,  80  L.  J.  Ex.  131.  C.  P.  196. 
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ferring  a  promise  by  B.  to  pay  what  A/s  labour  is  worth. 
And  this  is  a  pure  inference  of  fact,  the  question  being 
whether  B.'s  conduct  has  been  such  that  a  reasonable  man 
in  A.'s  position  would  understand  from  it  that  B.  meant 
to  treat  the  work  as  if  done  to  his  express  order.  The 
doing  of  the  work  with  B.'s  knowledge  is  the  proposal  of 
a  contract,  and  B.'s  conduct  is  the  acceptance.  The  like 
inference  cannot  be  made  if  the  work  is  done  without  B.'s 
knowledge.  For  by  the  hypothesis  the  doing  of  the  work 
is  not  a  proposal,  not  being  communicated  at  the  time : 
B.  has  no  opportunity  of  approving  or  countermanding  it, 
and  cannot  be  bound  to  pay  for  it  when  he  becomes  awaro 
of  the  facts,  although  he  may  have  derived  some  benefit 
from  the  work ;  it  may  be  impossible  to  restoro  or  reject 
that  benefit  without  giving  up  his  own  property  (/).  Nor 
is  the  case  altered  if  A.  comes  to  B.  and  tells  him  that 
the  work  is  done  and  requests  to  be  paid  for  it.  This  is 
indeed  a  proposal,  but  a  new  and  distinct  one :  and  as  it 
imports  no  new  consideration,  B.'s  acceptance  of  it  would 
in  the  view  of  English  law  be  a  merely  gratuitous  promise, 
and  as  such  would  make  no  contract.  If  A.  of  his  own 
motion  sends  goods  to  B.  on  approval,  this  is  an  offer 
which  B.  accepts  by  dealing  with  the  goods  as  owner.  If 
he  does  not  choose  to  take  them,  he  is  not  bound  to  rotum 
them;  though  he  is  bound,  on  the  principle  to  be  next 
mentioned,  to  take  a  certain  amount  of  caro  of  them  till 
A.  reclaims  them. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  thero  is  no  true  Quasi- 
contract,  there  may  not  be  oases  falling  within  this  general  ap^^*^M 
description  in  which  it  is  just  and  expedient  that  an  fictitioua 
obligation  analogous  to  contract  shoidd  be  imposed  upon  in  English 
the  person  receiving  the  benefit.     In  fact  there  are  such  ^^• 
cases :  and  as  the  forms  of  our  common  law  did  not  recog- 
nize obligations  quasi  ex  contractu  in  any  distinct  manner, 
these  cases  were  dealt  with  by  the  fiction  of  an  implied 

(I)  Cp.  dicta  of  FoUock,  C.  B.,  25  L.  J.  Ex.,  at  p.  332. 
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previous  request,  which  often  had  to  be  supplemented  (as 
in  the  action  for  money  had  and  received)  by  an  equally 
fictitious  promise.     The  promise,  actual  or  fictitious,  was 
then  supposed  to  relate  back  to  the  fictitious  request,  so 
that  the  transaction  which  was  the  real  foundation  of  the 
matter  was  treated  as  forming  the  consideration  in  a 
fictitious  contract  of  the  regular  type.     And  thus  here,  as 
in  many  other  instances,  the  law  was  content  to  rest  in  a 
compromise  between  the  forms  of  pleading  and  the  con- 
venience of  mankind.    These  fictions  have  long  ceased  to 
appear  on  the  face  of  our  pleadings,  but  they  have  become 
so  established  in  legal  language  that  it  is  still  necessary 
Indian       to  understand  them  (m).     The  Indian  Act  provides  for 
Act  deals    matters  of  this  kind  more  simply  in  form  and  more  com- 
with  them  preheusivcly  in  substance  than  our  present  law,  by  a 
lately.       separate  chapter,  entitled  "Of  certain  Relations  resem- 
bling those  created  by  Contract "  (ss.  68 — 72,  cp.  s.  73). 
Perform-    ,    A  corollary  from  the  general  principle  of  tacit  acoept- 
conditions  &i^<^^»  which  in  somc  classes  of  cases  is  of  considerable 
&c.,  as  ao-  importance,  is  thus  expressed-  by  the  Indian  Contract  Act 

ceptance.      ,    *1.  * 

(8.  8) :- 

"  Performance  of  the  conditions  of  a  proposal,  or  the 
acceptance  of  any  consideration  for  a  reciprocal  promise 
which  may  be  ofifered  with  a  proposal,  is  an  acceptance  of 
the  proposal." 
Offers  by  This  rule  contains  the  true  legal  theory  of  offers  of 
ment.  "  reward  made  by  public  advertisement  for  the  procuring  of 
information,  the  restoration  of  lost  property,  and  the  like. 
On  such  offers  actions  have  many  times  been  brought  with 
success  by  persons  who  had  done  the  things  required  as  the 
condition  of  obtaining  the  reward. 

It  appears  to  have  been  once  held  that  even  after  per- 
formance an  offer  thus  made  did  not  become  a  binding 
promise,  because  "  it  was  not  averred  nor  declared  to  whom 

(m)  For  details  see  notes  to  L.  C,  and  Oahorne  v.  Rogers^  1 
LampUigh  v.  BraithwaiU^  in  1  Sm.       Wms.  Saimd.  357. 
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the  promise  was  made  "  (n).  Bat  the  established  modern 
doctrine  is  that  there  is  a  contract  with  any  person  who 
performs  the  condition  mentioned  in  the  advertisement  {o). 
That  is,  the  advertisement  is  a  proposal  which  is  accepted 
by  performance  of  the  conditions.  It  is  an  ofFer  to  become 
liable  to  any  person  who  happens  to  fulfil  the  contract  of 
which  it  is  the  offer  (p).  Until  some  person  has  done  this, 
it  is  a  proposal  and  no  more.  It  ripens  into  a  promise 
only  when  its  conditions  are  fidly  satisfied.  As  Sir  W. 
Anson  has  well  put  it,  **  an  offer  need  not  be  made  to 
an  ascertained  person,  but  no  contract  can  arise  until  it 
has  been  accepted  by  an  ascertained  person ''(7).  We 
have  no  special  term  of  art  for  a  proposal  thus  made  by 
way  of  general  request  or  invitation  to  all  men  to  whose 
knowledge  it  comes.     The  Germans  call  it  Auslobung, 

In  the  same  manner  each  bidding  at  a  sale  by  auction 
is  a  proposal ;  and  when  a  particular  bid  is  accepted  by 
the  fall  of  the  hammer  (but  not  before),  there  is  a  com- 
plete contract  with  the  particular  bidder  to  whom  the  lot  is 
knocked  down  (;•). 

The  principle  is  sufficiently  clear,  but  its  application  is  DifBcuI- 
not  wholly  free  from  difficulties.      These  are  partly  re-  ^^ij^nir 
ducible  to  questions  of  fact  or  of  interpretation,  but  partly  out  the 
arise  from  decisions  which  appear  to  give  some  countenance  P"°^*^*  ®' 
to  a  f aUacious  theory. 

First,  we  have  to  consider  in  particular  cases  whether  Diatinc 
some  act  or  announcement  of  one  of  the  parties  is  really  ^^^* 
the  proposal  of  a  contract,  or  only  an  invitation  to  other  pfFer  and 
persons  to  make  proposals  for  his  consideration  {h).    This  of^offen^ 
depends  on  the  intention  of  the  parties  as  collected  from 
their  language   and  the  nature  of  the  transaction,  and 
the  question  is  one  either  of  pure  fact  or  of  construction. 

(»)  N07  11,  1  BoUe  Ab.  6,  M.  (q)  Frinciplee    of    the    English 

pi.  1.  Law  of  CoQtract,  p.  31,  3rd  ed. 

(0)  Willianu  V.  Garwardine^  4  B.  (r)  Payne  v.  Cave,  3  T.  R.  148. 

&  Ad.  621.  («)  In  German  this  is  Aufforde^ 

(p)  Per  Willes,  J.,   8pene$r  r,  rung  zn  Antragm  as  opposed    to 

Earding,  L.  R.  5  0.  P.  563.  Antrag.     Vangcrow,  Pand.  §  G03. 
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Evidently  it  may  be  an  important  one,  but  due  weight 
has  not  always  been  given  to  it. 

The  proposal  of  a  definite  service  to  be  done  for  reward, 
which  is  in  fact  a  request  (in  the  sense  of  the  ordinaiy 
English  law  of  contract)  for  that  particular  service,  though 
not  addressed  to  any  one  individually,  is  quite  different  in 
its  nature  from  a  declaration  to  all  whom  it  may  concern 
that  one  is  willing  to  do  business  with  them  in  a  particular 
manner.  Of  course  the  person  who  publishes  such  an 
invitation  does  contemplate  that  people  who  choose  to  act 
on  it  will  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  put  themselves  in  a 
position  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

But  acts  so  done  are  merely  incidental  to  the  real  object ; 
they  are  not  elements  of  a  contract  but  preliminaries.  It 
does  not  seem  reasonable  to  construe  such  preliminaries 
into  the  consideration  for  a  contract  which  the  parties  had 
no  intention  of  making.  Yet  there  are  some  modem 
decisions  which  seem  to  go  very  near  such  a  result,  and  to 
let  in  a  certain  danger  of  treating  mere  declarations  of 
intention  as  binding  contracts  {t).  We  shall  now  examine 
these  cases. 
Examina-  In  Denton  v.  G,  N.  Railway  Co.  (m)  the  facts  were 
^^^.  shortly  these :  The  plaintiff  had  come  from  London  to 
l>«»*on  r.  Peterborough,  had  done  his  business  there,  and  wanted  to 
Co.  '  '  go  on  to  Hull  the  same  night.  He  had  made  lus  arrange- 
ments on  the  faith  of  the  company's  current  time-tables, 
and  presented  himself  in  due  time  at  the  Peterborough 
station,  applied  for  a  ticket  to  Hull  by  a  train  advertised 
in  those  tables  as  running  to  Hull  at  7.20  p.m.,  and 
offered  to  pay  the  proper  fare.  The  defendant  company's 
clerk  refused  to  issue  such  a  ticket,  for  the  reason  that  the 
7.20  train  no  longer  went  to  Hull.  The  fact  was  that 
beyond  Milford  Junction  the  line  to  HuU  belonged  to  the 
North  Eastern  Bailway  Company,  who  formerly  ran  a  train 

(t)  Compare  the  judgments  in  (u)  5  E.  &  B.  860,  and  better  in 

Earrii  y.  Nickeram,  L.  B.  8  Q.  B.       25  L.  J.  Q.  B.  129,  where  the  case 
286.  stated  is  given  at  length. 
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oorresponding  with  the  Qreat  Northern  train,  for  which  the 
Grieat  Northern  Bailwaj  Company  issued  through  tickets 
bj  arrangement  between  the  two  companies.  This  oor- 
responding train  had  now  been  taken  off  by  the  N.  E.  B. 
Co.,  but  the  G.  N.  B.  time-table  had  not  been  altered. 
The  plamtLff  was  unable  to  go  further  than  Milf ord  Junc- 
tion that  night,  and  so  missed  an  appointment  at  Hull  and 
sustained  dunage.  The  cause  was  removed  from  a  County 
Court  into  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  the  question  was 
whether  on  the  facts  as  stated  in  a  case  for  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  the  plaintiff  could  recover  {x). 

It  was  held  by  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J.  and  Wightman,  J. 
that  when  any  one  offered  to  take  a  ticket  to  any  of  the 
places  to  which  the  train  was  advertised  to  carry  passengers 
the  company  contracted  with  him  to  receive  him  as  a  pas- 
senger to  that  place  according  to  the  advertisement.  Lord 
Campbell  treated  the  statement  in  the  time-table  as  a 
conditional  promise  which  on  the  condition  being  performed 
became  absolute.  This  proposition,  reduced  to  exact  lan- 
guage, amounts  to  saying  that  the  time-table  is  a  proposal, 
or  part  of  a  proposal,  addressed  to  all  intending  passen- 
gers and  sufficiently  accepted  by  tender  of  the  fare  at  the 
station  in  time  for  the  advertised  train.  Cix)mpton,  J.  (y) 
did  not  accept  this  view,  nor  was  it  necessary  to  the  actual 
decision :  for  the  Court  had  only  to  say  whether  on  the 
given  facts  the  plaintiff  could  succeed  in  any  form  of 
action,  and  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  there 
was  a  good  cause  of  action  in  tort  for  a  false  representa- 
tion. 

In  Warhw  v.  Harrison  (z)  a  sale  by  auction  was  an-  Warlowr. 
nounced  as  without  reserve,  the  name  of  the  owner  not 


Harrison. 


(jt)  Am  to  the  meunre  of  damages,  (^)  The  fuller  report  of  his  j  adg- 

which  here  was  not  in  dispate,  see  ment  is  that  in  5  E.  &  B. 

JTamlin  v.  O.  JV.  H.  Co,  1  H.  &  N.  (z)  1  E.  &  E.  295,  28  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

408,   26  L.  J.  Ex.   20   (where  a  18,  in  Ex.  Ch.  1  E.  &  E.  309,  29 

tickBt  having  been  taken  there  was  L.  J.  Q.  B.  14. 
an  nnqnestionable  contract). 
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being  disclosed.  The  lot  was  put  up,  but  in  foot  bought 
in  by  the  owner.  The  plaintiff,  who  was  the  highest  real 
bidder,  sued  the  auctioneer  as  on  a  contraot  to  complete 
the  sale  as  the  owner's  agent.  The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
held  that  this  was  wrong ;  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber affirmed  the  judgment  on  the  pleadings  as  they  stood, 
but  thought  the  facts  did  show  another  cause  of  action. 
Watson  and  Martin,  BB.  and  Byles,  J.  considered  that  the 
auctioneer  contracted  with  the  highest  bond  fide  bidder 
that  the  sale  should  be  without  reserve.  They  said  they 
could  not  distinguish  the  case  from  that  of  a  reward 
offered  by  advertisement,  or  of  a  statement  in  a  time-table, 
thus  holding  in  effect  (contrary  to  the  general  rule  as  to 
sales  by  auction)  that  where  the  sale  is  without  reserve  the 
contract  is  completed  not  by  the  acceptance  of  a  bidding, 
but  by  the  bidding  itself,  subject  to  the  condition  that  no 
higher  hond  fide  bidder  appears.  In  other  words,  every 
bid  is  in  such  a  case  not  a  mere  proposal  but  a  conditional 
acceptance.  Willes,  J.  and  Bramwell,  B.  preferred  to  say 
that  the  auctioneer  by  his  announcement  warranted  that  he 
had  authority  to  sell  without  reserve,  and  might  be  sued  for 
a  breach  of  such  warranty.  The  result  was  that  leave  was 
given  to  the  plaintiff  to  amend  and  proceed  to  a  new  trial, 
Docfcrine  which  however  was  not  done  (a) .  The  opinions  expressed  by 
*°^*ti  ^'^  j^^g®8,  therefore,  are  not  equivalent  to  the  actual  judg- 
doubted  mcut  of  a  Court  of  Error,  and  have  been  in  fact  regarded 
extended  ^^^  mm!^  doubt  in  a  later  case  where  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  decided  that  at  all  events  an  auctioneer  whose 
principal  is  disclosed  by  the  conditions  of  sale  does  not 
contract  personally  that  the  sale  shall  be  mthout  reserve  (6). 
Still  more  recently  the  same  Court  has  held  that  when  an 
auctioneer  in  good  faith  advertises  a  sale  of  certain  goods, 
he  does  not  by  that  advertisement  alone  enter  into  any 
contract  or  warranty  with  those  who  attend  the  sale  that 

(a)  The  partiee  agreed  to  a  tUi  (d)  Mainprice  t.  We^tley^  6  B.  & 

jn-oceasus  ;  see  note  in  the  L.  J.  re-       S.  420,  31  L.  J.  Q.  B.  229. 
port. 
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the  goods  shall  be  actually  sold  (c).  In  an  analogous  case 
of  Speiicer  v.  Harding  {d)  it  was  decided  that  a  simple 
offer  of  stock  in  trade  for  sale  by  tender  does  not  amount 
to  a  contract  to  sell  to  the  person  who  makes  the  highest 
tender. 

The  doctrine  of  these  oases  is  capable,  as  we  have  seen,  Difficol- 
of  being  expressed  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  normal  ^il'^^u>n  r. 
analysis  of   contract :   but  if  it  is  to  bo  fully  accepted,  ^-  2**'.  R. 
there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  settling  its  extent.  If  a  man  Warlowr. 
advertises  that  he  has  goods  to  sell  at  a  certain  price,  does  ^a""***" 
he  contract  with  any  one  who  comes  and  offers  to  buy  ofproi>o>al 
those  goods  that  until  further  notice  communicated  to  J^pta«co. 
the  intending  buyer  he  will  sell  them  at  the  advertised 
price  ?  {e).    Again,  does  the  manager  of  a  theatre  contract 
with  every  one  who  comes  to  the  theatre  and  is  ready  to 
pay  for  a  plcM^e  that  the  piece  announced  shall   be  per- 
formed ?  or  do  directors  or  committee-men  who  summon  a 
meeting  contract  with  all  who  come  that  the  meeting  shall 
be  held?    In  like  manner  it  might  be  argued  that  a 
common  carrier  is  liable  in  contract  as  well  as  in  tort  for 
refusing  to  carry  goods.     Indeed  we  might  thus  arrive  at 
an  extended  notion  of  contract  which  would  cover  all  the 
cases  in  which  courts  of  equity  have  interfered,  on  grounds 
independent  of  contract,  as  was  supposed,  to  compel  per- 
sons to  make  good  their  representations  (/),  and  would 
indeed  go  beyond  them  :  for  a  representation  not  only  of 
fact,  but  of  mere  intention,  might  be  treated  as  a  proposal, 
and  as  soon  as  anything  was  done  on  the  faith  of  it  there 
would  be  an  acceptance  and  a  complete  contract. 

Another  matter  for  remark  is  the  effect  of  notice  of  Difficulty 
revocation.  Suppose  the  traveller  had  seen  and  read  a  f^m^i^vo- 
new  and  correct  edition  of  the  time-table  in  the  booking-  ^^^^^  ^^ 

°     propoeal. 

(e)  SarrU  y.  Niekerton,  L.  B.  8  {e)  Qceper  Crompton,  J.  in  Den* 

Q.  B.  286.  ton  v.  O,  X.  li.  Co.  supra. 

(d\  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  661.   It  may  be  (/)  See  Dar.  Conr.  3,  pt.  1,  646 ; 

wofith  while  to  remark  that  in  each  per  Lord  Sclbome,  L.  R.  6  H.  L.  at 

of  thesecases  we  have  the  unanimous  p.  360. 
dednon  of  a  strong  Court. 

P.  C 
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oflSoe  immediately  before  he  offered  to  take  his  ticket. 
This  would  clearly  have  been  a  revocation  of  the  proposal 
of  the  company  held  out  in  the  incorrect  time-table,  and 
on  the  present  hypothesis  no  contract  could  arise.  Simi- 
larly if  on  putting  up  a  particular  lot  the  auctioneer 
expressly  reixacted  as  to  that  lot  the  statement  of  the  sale 
being  without  reserve,  there  could  be  no  such  contract 
with  the  highest  bond  fide  bidder  as  supposed  in  Warhw  v. 
Harrison,  Thus  the  remedy  ex  contractu  in  this  class  of 
cases  appears  to  be  precarious.  In  practice,  it  is  true, 
this  matters  little,  for  the  party  aggrieved  may  still  have 
his  remedy  by  suing  in  tort.  He  may  so,  no  doubt ;  but 
the  failure  of  the  cause  of  action  in  contract  goes  to  show 
that  here  we  are  at  least  near  the  extreme  boundary  of  the 
region  in  which  the  notion  of  contract  is  applicable  {g). 
Difficulty  It  will  not  have  escaped  the  reader's  notice  that  there  is 
the  sup?  ^Is^  *  certain  difficulty  in  determining  what  are  the  con- 
pos^con-  tents  and  consideration  of  the  contract  supposed  to  be 
made.  In  the  case  of  the  time-table,  for  example,  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  say  that  the  statements  of  the  table  are  a 
term  in  the  company's  ordinary  contract  to  carry  the  pas- 
senger. That  may  weU  be  true  after  he  has  taken  his 
ticket.  But  here  we  have  a  contract  said  to  be  concluded 
by  the  mere  demand  of  a  ticket  and  tender  of  the  fare, 
which,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  ordinary  contract  to  carry. 
So  in  the  case  of  the  auction  we  have  a  contract  alleged  to 
be  complete  not  on  the  acceptance  but  on  the  making  of  a 
bid.  The  anomalous  character  of  these  contracts  may 
further  be  illustrated  by  considering  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  maintcdn  a  remedy  ex  contractu  in  the  case  of  a 
merely  capricious  refusal  to  issue  tickets  or  hold  the  sale, 
as  the  case  might  be.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  some  of  the  opinions  and  dicta  in  this  class 

(^)  The  Continental  dootrine  that  L.  R.  6  Ex.  at  p.  337,  and  p.  24, 

the  revocation  must  be  so  oommuni-  below.    As  to  the  somewhat  analo- 

cated  as  to  amount  to  reasonable  gous  suggestion  made  in  that  case, 

notice  is  of  course  inadmissible  for  see  s.  c.  in  £x.  Ch.  L.  B.  7  Ex.  at 

our  law :  see  note  to  Frost  t.  Knight ^  p.  117. 
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of  caseSy  if  not  the  deoisions  themselyec,  haye  to  some 
extent  overstepped  the  true  principles  of  contract.  The 
later  cases  of  Spencer  v.  Harding  and  Harris  v.  Nicker^ 
son  {h)  make  it  pretty  clear,  however,  that  these  refinements 
are  not  likely  to  be  extended. 

Another  difficulty  (though  for  English  lawyers  it  should  Mustthere 
not  be  a  serious  one)  is  raised  by  the  suggestion  that  in  ^cepT-^^ 
th^se  cases  the  first  offer  or  announcement  is  not  a  mere  ^^<^^ 
proposal,  but  constitutes  at  once  a  kind  of  anomalous  I^^^  ^* 
floating  contract  with  the  unascertained  person,  if  any,  who  obligation. 
shall  fulfil  the  prescribed  condition.  A  vinculum  iuria 
with  one  end  loose  is  on  principle  an  inadmissible  con- 
ception, to  say  nothing  of  the  inconvenience  which  would 
come  from  treating  the  offer  as  an  irrevocable  promise. 
Savigny  quite  justly  held  that  on  this  theory  the  right  of 
action  could  not  be  supported ;  but  he  strangely  missed 
the  true  explanation  (/).  To  a  certain  extent,  however, 
this  notion  of  a  floating  obligation  is  countenanced  by  the 
language  of  the  judges  in  the  cases  above  discussed ;  and 
it  also  receives  some  apparent  support  from  the  much 
earlier  case  of  Wtiliams  v.  Caricardine  {k).  There  a 
reward  had  been  offered  by  the  defendant  for  information 
which  should  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a  murder.  A  state- 
ment which  had  that  effect  was  made  by  the  plaintiff,  but 
not  to  the  defendant,  nor  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the 
reward,  nor,  for  aught  that  appears,  with  any  knowledge 
that  a  reward  had  been  offered.  The  Court  held,  never- 
theless, that  the  pletintiff  had  a  good  cause  of  action, 
because  the  motive  with  which  the  information  was  given 
was  immaterial :  on  which  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
question  is  not  of  motive  but  of  intention.  The  decision 
sets  up  a  contract  without  any  animus  contrahendi.  If  it 
be  now  law  (which  may  be  doubted),  it  goes  to  show  that 


(A)  P.  17,  above.  analyBis  for  the  not  dissimilar  oaso 

(•)  Obi.  2,  90.    It  is  the  more  of  a  sale  by  auction. 

strange  inasmaoh  as  within  a  conple  {k)  4  B.  &  Ad.  621. 

of  pages  he   does   give  the  true 
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oflPer  by 
advertise- 
ment. 


Other 
general 
proposals 
not  being 
offers  of 
reward. 

Ex  parte 


in  this  class  of  oases  there  may  be  an  acceptance  constitut- 
ing a  contract  without  any  communication  of  the  proposal 
to  the  acceptor,  or  of  the  acceptance  to  the  proposer.  But 
the  statement  of  Parke,  Ji  that  ^^  there  was  a  contract  with 
any  person  who  performed  the  condition  mentioned  in 
the  advertisement,"  is  rather  ambiguous ;  it  savours  of  the 
notion  that  there  is  an  inchoate  or  unascertained  obligation 
from  the  first  publishing  of  the  oif er.  And  if  such  were 
indeed  the  ratio  decidendiy  we  need  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
at  the  present  day  it  cannot  be  maintained.  The  modem 
cases  not  already  cited  have  turned  only  on  the  question 
whether  the  party  claiming  the  reward  had  in  fact  per- 
formed the  required  condition  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  advertisement  (/). 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  a  few 
years  ago  that  a  general  proposal  made  by  public  announce- 
ment may  be  effectually  revoked  by  an  announcement  of 
equal  publicity,  such  as  an  advertisement  in  the  same 
newspaper,  even  as  against  a  person  who  afterwards  acts 
on  the  proposal  not  knowing  that  it  has  been  revoked. 
For  "  he  should  have  known,"  it  is  said,  "  that  it  could  be 
revoked  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  made"  (w).  In 
other  words,  the  proposal  is  treated  as  subject  to  a  tacit 
condition  that  it  may  be  revoked  by  an  announcement 
made  by  the  same  means.  This  is,  perhaps,  a  convenient 
rule,  and  may  possibly  be  supported  as  a  fair  inference  of 
fact  from  the  habits  of  the  newspaper-reading  part  of 
mankind :  yet  it  seems  a  rather  strong  piece  of  judicial 
legislation. 

We  may  add  one  or  two  miscellaneous  instances  of 
general  proposals,  not  being  offers  of  reward,  which  have 
been  dealt  with  as  capable  of  acceptance  by  any  one  to 
'whose  hands  they  might  come. 

In  Ex  parte  Asiatic  Banking  Corporation  {n)^  the  foUow- 


(/)  Beferenoes  were  given  in 
former  editions  of  this  work  (p.  175, 
2nded). 


(m)  Shuey  y.  United  StaUs,  2  Otto 
(92  U.  S.)  73. 
(»)  2  Oh.  391. 
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ing  letter  of  credit  had  been  given  by  Agra  and  Master-  Aiiiati<* 
man's  Bank  to  Dickaon,  Tatham  and  Co.  ^o^Z 

"  No.  394.  Yoa  are  hereby  authorized  to  draw  upon  thia  bank  at  ^^''- 
■ix  montha'  aight,  to  the  extent  of  £16,000  BterliDg>,  and  such  drafta  I 
undertake  duly  to  honour  on  presentation.  Thia  credit  will  remain  in 
foroe  for  twelve  montha  from  thia  date,  and  partieti  negotiating  bilLt 
under  it  are  requeated  to  indorse  particulars  on  the  back  hereof.  The 
hilla  muat  apedfy  that  they  are  drawn  under  credit  No.  304,  of  the  Slat 
of  October,  I860." 

The  Asiatic  Banking  Corporation  held  for  value  bills 
drawn  on  the  Agra  and  Masterman's  Bank  under  this 
letter;  the  Bank  stopped  payment  before  the  bills  were 
preaented  for  acceptance,  and  Dickson,  Tatham  and  Co. 
were  indebted  to  the  Bank  in  an  amount  exceeding  what 
waa  due  on  the  bUls :  but  the  Corporation  claimed  never- 
theleea  to  prove  in  the  winding-up  for  the  amount,  one  of 
the  grounds  being  *^  that  the  letter  shown  to  the  person  ad« 
vancing  money  constituted,  when  money  was  advanced  on 
the  faith  of  it,  a  contract  by  the  Bank  to  accept  the  bills.'* 
Cairns,  L.J.,  adopted  this  view,  holding  that  the  letter  did 
amount  to  "  a  general  invitation  "  to  take  bills  drawn  by 
Dickson,  Tatham  and  Co.  on  the  Agi*a  and  Masterman's 
Bank,  on  the  assurance  that  the  Agra  and  Masterman's 
Bank  would  accept  such  bills  on  presentation ;  and  that 
the  acceptance  of  the  offer  in  this  letter  by  the  Asiatic 
Banking  Corporation  constituted  a  binding  legal  contract 
against  the  Agra  and  Masterman's  Bank  (o).  The  diffi-  Thia  case 
culties  above  discussed  do  not  seem  to  exist  in  this  case.  thTdim'^ 
From  an  open  letter  of  credit  (contcdning  too  in  this  ^^^7  ^ 

^  \  o  Denton  v, 

(o)  In  Scott  y.  Pilkitigtony  2  B.  &  question itacorrcctncssinanEn^rliih 

S.  11,  31  L.  J.  Q.  B.  81,  on  the  court.     So  far  as  any  opinion  wnn 

other  handi  an  action  was  brought  expressed  by  the  Court  a<9  to  what 

on    a   judgment  of   the  Supreme  should  have  been  the  decision  on 

Court  of  New  York  on  a  very  simi-  the  same  facts  in  a  case  govcruod 

lar  state  of  facts.     The  decision  of  by  the  law  of    England,    it  was 

the  English  Ck>urt  was  that  the  law  against  any  right  of  action  at  law 

applicable  to  the  case  was  the  law  being  acquired  by  the  bill-holders. 

of  New  York,  and  that  the  judg-  This  however  was  by  the  way,  and 

ment  having  been  given  by  a  court  as  a  concession  to  the  defendants, 

of  competent  jurisdiction  in  a  case  and  ia  therefore  no  positive  autho* 

to  which  the  local  law  was  properly  rity . 
applicable,  there  was  no  room  to 
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G.  N.  R. 
Co. 


Statute  of 
Frauds 
and  con- 
tracts by- 
advertise- 
ment: 
dicta  in 

wmums 

V,  Bjmcs. 


instance  an  express  request  to  persons  negotiating  bills 
under  it  to  indorse  particulars)  there  may  be  inferred 
without  any  yiolence  either  to  law  or  to  common  reason  a 
proposal  or  request  by  the  author  of  the  letter  to  the  mer- 
cantile public  to  advance  money  on  the  faith  of  the  imder- 
taking  expressed  in  the  letter.  This  undertaking  must 
then  be  treated  as  addressed  to  any  one  who  shall  so 
advance  money :  the  thing  to  be  performed  by  way  of 
consideration  for  the  undertaking  is  definite  and  substan- 
tial, and  is  in  fact  the  main  object  of  the  transaction.  If 
any  question  arose  as  to  a  revocation  of  the  proposal,  it 
would  be  decided  by  the  rules  which  apply  to  the  revoca- 
tion of  proposals  made  by  letter  in  general  {p). 

Another  instance  of  contracts  made  by  general  offer  is 
in  the  documents  called  '^  advance  notes,"  by  means  of 
which  sailors'  wages  used  commonly  to  be  paid.  The  form 
was  a  promise  to  pay  so  much  to  any  one  who  should 
advance  so  much  on  the  document  to  a  named  person  (the 
sailor),  and  the  person  who  made  the  advance  could  there- 
upon sue  for  the  promised  amount  {q). 

The  bearing  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  on  these  contracts 
made  by  advertisements  or  general  offers  has  been  dis- 
cussed incidentally  in  a  case  brought  before  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  appeal  from  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  South  Wales  (r).  It  is  settled 
that  the  requirementis  of  the  statute  in  the  cases  where  it 
applies  are  generally  not  satisfied  imless  the  written 
evidence  of  the  contract  shows  who  both  the  contracting 
parties  are.  But  it  was  suggested  in  the  Colonial  Court 
that  in  the  case  of  a  proposal  made  by  advertisement, 
where  the  nature  of  the  contract  {e.g.  a  guaranty)  was  such 
as  to  bring  it  within  the  statute,  the  advertisement  itself 
might  be  a  sufficient  memorandum,  the  other  party  being 


(p)  See  however  Shuey  v.  United 
States,  p.  20,  above. 

{g)  SeeMcKuney,  Jqyn8<m,6  C.  B. 
N.  S.  218,  28  L.  J.  0.  P.  133.  These 
advance  notes  are  now  illegal.  Mer- 


chant Seamen  (Payment  of  Wages 
and  Bating)  Act,  43  &  44  Vict.  o.  16, 

B.  2. 

(r)   JFillianu  y.  Byrnes,  I  Uoo.T. 

C.  C.  N.  S.  164. 
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indicated  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  transaction  would 
admit  («).  The  Judicial  Committee,  however,  showed  a 
strong  inclination  to  think  that  this  view  is  not  tenable, 
and  that  in  such  a  case  the  evidence  required  by  the 
statute  would  not  be  complete  without  some  further 
writing  to  show  who  in  particular  had  accepted  the  pro- 
posal. It  was  observed  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  cases 
on  advertisements  had  been  of  such  a  kind  that  the  statute 
did  not  apply  to  them,  and  it  was  a  mere  circumstance 
that  the  advertisement  was  in  writing  (^).  We  are  not 
aware  of  the  point  having  arisen  in  any  later  case.  The 
opinion  here  expressed  by  the  Court  is  worth  noticing  for 
another  reason.  It  is  an  authority  in  favour  of  the  view 
which  we  have  adopted  as  the  only  sound  one,  namely,  that 
there  is  no  anomalous  contract,  but  a  contract  between 
ascertained  persons,  which  is  constituted  by  the  acceptance 
of  the  proposal. 

JBevocatim. 

A  proposal  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  before  accept-  Revooa- 
ance  but  not  afterwards.  proposal. 

For  before  acceptance  there  is  no  agreement,  and  there- 
fore the  proposer  cannot  be  bound  to  anything  (t^).  So 
that  even  if  he  purports  to  give  a  definite  time  for  accept- 
ance, he  is  free  to  withdraw  his  proposal  before  that  time 
has  elapsed.  He  is  not  bound  to  keep  it  open  tmless  there 
ia  a  distinct  contract  to  that  effect,  founded  on  a  distinct 
consideration.  If  in  the  morning  A.  offers  goods  to  B.  Cooke  v. 
for  sale  at  a  certain  price,  and  gives  B.  till  four  o'clock  in  "^^• 
the  afternoon  to  make  up  his  mind,  yet  A.  may  sell  the 
goods  to  C.  at  any  time  before  four  o'clock,  so  long  as  B. 

{$)  JPer  Stephen,  C.  J.  at  pp.  167,  applicable  to  contracts  made  in  this 

1S4.  manner. 

(0  See  at  p.  198.    The  language  {u)  The  same  rale  applies  to  a 

of   the  head-note  is    nusleading ;  proposal  to  vary  an  existing  agree* 

thero  is  no  snggestion  in  the  judg-  ment :  Gilket  y.  Leonino,  4  G.  B. 

ment  of  anj  sudi  proposition  of  law  N.  S.  485. 
as  that  the  Statute  of  Frauds  is  not 
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haa  not  accepted  his  offer  {x).  But  if  B.  were  to  say  to 
A. :  "  At  present  I  do  not  know,  but  the  refusal  of  your 
offer  for  a  definite  time  is  worth  something  to  me ;  I  will 
give  you  so  much  to  keep  it  open  till  four  o'clock  "  (or 
even,  if  may  be,  "  If  you  will  keep  it  open  till  four  o'clock, 
then,  in  the  event  of  my  taking  the  goods,  I  will  add  so 
much  to  the  price")  (y),  and  A.  were  to  agree  to  this, 
then  A.  would  be  bound  to  keep  his  offer  open,  not  by  the 
offer  itself,  but  by  the  subsequent  independent  contract. 
Dickinson  If  A.  on  Wednesday  hands  to  B.  a  memorandum  offering 
to  sell  a  house  at  a  certain  price,  with  a  postscript  stating 
that  the  offer  is  to  be  "  left  over  "  till  nine  o'clock  on  Friday 
morning,  A.  may  nevertheless  sell  the  house  to  G.  at  any 
time  before  the  offer  is  accepted  by  B.  If  B.  having  heard 
of  A.'s  dealing  with  C,  tenders  a  formal  acceptance  to  A., 
this  is  inoperative  (s).  It  is  different  in  the  modem  civil 
law.  There  a  promise  to  keep  a  proposal  open  for  a  definite 
time  is  treated  as  binding,  as  indeed  there  appears  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  in  a  system  to  which  the 
doctrine  of  consideration  is  foreign :  nay,  there  is  held  in 
effect  to  be  in  every  proposal  an  implied  promise  to  keep 
it  open  for  a  reasonable  time  (a).  In  our  own  law  the 
effect  of  naming  a  definite  time  in  the  proposed  is  simply 
negative  and  for  the  proposer's  benefit ;  that  is,  it  operates 
as  a  warning  that  an  acceptance  will  not  be  received  after 
the  lapse  of  the  time  named,  not  as  an  undertaking  that  if 
given  sooner  it  shall  be.  In  fact,  the  proposal  so  limited 
comes  to  an  end  of  itself  at  the  end  of  that  time,  and 

[x)  Cooke  V.  .Oxiey,  3  T.  R.  653  ;  De  la  Tour,  2  E.  &  B.  678,  22  L.  J. 

affd.  in  Ex.  Ch.,  see  note.  It  is  far  Q.  B.  466,and  Frost  y.  Kniffhl, L.  H. 

from  dear  what  the  Court  really  7  Ex.  Ill,  one  might  get  the  result 

meant  to  decide  in  that  case,  and  it  in  the  text,  sed  gu. 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  criti-  (s)  Lickinton  y.  Bodds  (C.  A.),  2 

cism.    For  the  conflicting  yiews  see  Ch.  B.  463.  The  case  suggests,  but 

Benjamin  on  Sale,  66  (3ra.  ed.)  and  does  not  decide,  another  question 

Langdell's  Summary  of  the  Law  of  which  will  be  presently  considered. 

Contracts,  p.  246.  Contra  Langdell,  Summary,  p.  244  ; 

(y)  See  G.  N,  Ry,  Co,  y.  Witham,  and  on  principle  perhaps  ri^tly. 
L.  B.  9  C.  P.  16 :  combining  this  {a)  Yangerow,  Pand.  {  603  (3, 

with  the  principle  of  Jffoehster  y.  253);  see  L.  B.  5  Ex.  337|  n. 
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there  is  nothing  for  the  other  party  to  accept.    This  leads 
ns  to  the  next  rule,  namely : — 

Conditions  of  Proposal. 

The  proposer  may  prescribe  a  certain  time  within  which  Detenid- 
the  proposal  is  to  be  accepted,  and  the  manner  and  form  proposal 
in  which  it  is  to  be  accepted.     If  no  time  is  prescribed,    J^^^ 
the  acceptance  most  be  communicated  to  him  within  a  or  reason- 
reasonable  time.    In  neither  case  is  the  acceptor  answer-        *^®" 
able  for  any  delay  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  pro- 
poser's own  default.    If  no  manner  or  form  is  prescribed, 
the  acceptance  may  be  conmxunicated  in  any  reasonable 
or  usual  manner  or  form. 

This  is  almost  self-evident,  standing  alone ;  we  shall  see 
the  importance  of  not  losing  sight  of  it  in  dealing  with 
certain  difficulties  to  be  presently  considered.  Note,  how- 
ever, that  though  the  proposer  may  prescribe  a  form  or 
time  of  acceptance^  he  cannot  prescribe  a  form  or  time  of 
refusal^  so  as  to  fix  a  contract  on  the  other  party  if  he  does 
not  refuse  in  some  particular  way  or  within  some  particular 
time  (i). 

Among  other  conditions,  the  proposal  may  prescribe  a 
particular  jE?^^;^  for  acceptance,  and  if  it  does  so,  an  accept- 
ance elsewhere  will  not  do  {c).  The  real  question  in  cases 
of  this  kind  is  whether  the  condition  as  to  time,  place,  or 
manner  of  acceptance  was  in  fact  part  of  the  terms  of  the 
proposal. 

There  is  direct  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
proposal  must  at  aU  events  be  taken  as  limited  to  a  reason- 
able time  (d) ;  nor  has  it  ever  been  openly  disputed.  The 
rule  is  obviously  required  by  convenience  and  justice.  It 
may  be  that  the  proposer  has  no  means  of  making  a  re- 

[b)  FeUhouM  V.  Bindley,  11  C.  B.  {d)  JBaily'a  oa.,  5  Eq.  428,  3  Gh. 

N.  S.  869,  876,  31  L.  J.  O.  P.  204.  629 ;  RamsgaU  Hotel  Co.  v.  Monte- 

(<?)  Eliason  v.  Hemhaw^xig.  Ct.  Jtore,  same  Co,  v.  Ooldamid,  L.  K.  1 

U.  SO,  4  Wheat.  225,  Langdell,  Ex.  109. 
Sd.  Ca.  on  Cont.  48. 
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Tocation  inown  {e.  g.y  if  the  other  party  changes  his  address 
without  notice  to  him,  or  goes  on  a  long  journey),  and  he 
cannot  be  expected  to  wait  for  an  unlimited  time.  There 
is  also  direct  authority  to  show  that  an  acceptance  not 
communicated  to  the  proposer  or  his  agent  does  not  make 
a  contract  (e) ;  but  this  is  subject  to  an  important  excep- 
tion, as  we  shall  presently  see,  where  the  parties  are  in 
correspondence  through  the  post-office. 

Limits  of  Revocation. 
Bevoca-         A  proposal  is  revoked  by  communication  to  the  other 
propoLl     P^y  ^^  *^®  proposer's  intention  to  revoke  it,  and  the 
must  be     revocation  can  take  effect  only  when  that  communication 
oommum-  ^  jj^j^Jq  before  acceptance. 

bofOTe  ao-       The  communication  may  be  either  express  or  tacit,  and 
notice  received  in  fact,  whether  from  the  proposer  or  from 
any  one  in  his  behalf  or  otherwise,  is  a  sufficient  commu- 
nication. 
EeToca-         The  rule  involves  two  or  three  points  which,  strange  to 
aw»ptance  ^Jy  ^^^  ^^t  exprcssly  disposed  of  by  any  English  authority 
too  late,     until  quite  lately.    The  first  is  that  an  express  revocation 
communicated  after  acceptance,  though  determined  upon 
Byrne  r.     before  the  date  of  the  acceptance,  is  too  late.     This  was 
wZ'^"  decided  in  1880  first  by  Lindley,  J.  in  Byrne  v.  Van  Tien- 
hoven  (/),  and  again  shortly  afterwards  by  Lush,  J.  in 
Stevenson  v.  MacLean  {g).    It  will  suffice  to  give  shortly 
the  facts  of  the  former  case.     The  defendants  at  Cardiff 
wrote  to  the  plaintiffs  at  New  York  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1879,  offering  for  sale  1000  boxes  of  tinplates  on  certain 
terms.    Their  letter  was  received  on  the  11th,  and  on  the 
same  day  the  plaintiff  accepted  the  offer  by  telegraph, 
confirming  this  by  a  letter  sent  on  the  15th.    Meanwhile 

{e)  M*Iver  r.  BieKardton,  1  M.  &  (/)  6  C.  P.  D.  344. 

S.  557 ;  MozUy  r.  Tinkler,  1  G.  M.  (^)  6  Q.  B.  D.  346.     Both  these 

&  B.  692 ;  Ruuell  r.  ThomtoH,  4  H.  judges  afterwards  became  members 

&  N.  788,  798,  804 ;  HehVa  ca.,  4  of  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
Eq.  9. 
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the  defendants  on  the  8th  of  October  had  posted  a  letter 
withdrawing  their  offer  of  the  Ist :  this  reached  the  plain- 
tiffs on  the  20th.  The  plaintiffs  insisted  on  completion  of 
the  contract ;  the  defendants  maintained  that  there  was  no 
contract,  the  offer  having  been,  in  their  view,  withdrawn 
before  the  acceptance  was  either  received  or  despatched, 
lindlej,  J.  stated  as  follows  the  questions  to  be  con- 
sidered: ^'1.  Whether  avnthdrawal  of  an  offer  has  any 
effect  until  it  is  communicated  to  the  person  to  whom  the 
offer  has  been  sent  ?  2.  Whether  posting  a  letter  of  with- 
drawal is  a  communication  to  the  person  to  whom  the  letter 
is  sent  P"  The  first  he  answered  in  the  negative,  on  the 
principle  '*  that  a  state  of  mind  not  notified  cannot  be  re- 
garded in  dealings  between  man  and  man,  and  that  an 
uncommunicated  revocation  is  for  aU  practical  purposes 
and  in  point  of  law  no  revocation  at  all."  The  second  he 
likewise  answered  in  the  negative,  on  groimds  of  both 
principle  and  convenience,  and  notwithstanding  an  ap- 
parent, but  only  apparent,  inconsistency  vnth  the  rule  as 
to  acceptances  by  letter  which  will  be  presently  considered. 

It  seems  impossible  to  find  any  reason  in  principle  why  Aa  to  tadt 
the  necessity  for  communication  should  be  less  in  the  case  ^^T^* 
of  a  revocation  which  is  made  not  by  words  but  by  conduct, 
as  by  disposing  to  some  one  else  of  a  thing  offered  for  sale. 
Nor  does  it  seem  practicable  in  the  face  of  the  decisions 
just  cited,  though  they  do  not  actually  cover  such  a  case, 
to  say  that  any  such  difference  is  recognized  by  the  law  of 
England.  The  authority  most  in  point,  Dickinson  v. 
Dodds  (A),  is  not  of  itself  decisive.  The  facts  were  these. 
A.  offered  in  writing  to  sell  certain  houses  to  B.,  adding  a 
statement  that  the  offer  was  to  be  ^^  left  over  "  until  a  time 
named ;  which  statement,  as  we  have  ahready  seen,  could 
have  no  legal  effect  unless  to  warn  B.  that  an  acceptance 
would  not  be  received  at  any  later  time.    B.  made  up  his 

(A)  2  Gh.  D.  463  (0.  A.)    One  or  two  immaterial  details  are  omitted  iti 
stating  ^e  faots. 
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mind  the  next  morning  to  accept,  but  delayed  communi- 
cating his  acceptance  to  A.  In  the  course  of  the  day  he 
heard  from  a  person  who  was  acting  as  his  agent  in  the 
matter  that  A.  had  meanwhile  offered  or  agreed  to  sell  the 
property  to  C.  Early  on  the  following  day  (and  within 
the  time  limited  by  A.'s  memorandiun)  B.  sought  out  A. 
and  handed  a  formal  acceptance  to  him ;  but  A.  answered, 
"  Tou  are  too  late.  I  luive  sold  the  property."  It  was 
held  in  the  first  instance  by  Bacon,  Y.O.,  that  A.  had  made 
to  B.  an  offer  which  up  to  the  time  of  acceptance  he  had 
not  revoked,  and  that  consequently  there  was  a  binding 
contract  between  A.  and  B.  But  in  the  Court  of  Appeal 
this  decision  was  reversed.  James  and  Mellish,  L.JJ., 
pointed  out  that,  although  no  ^^  express  and  actual  with- 
drawal of  the  offer"  had  reached  B.,  yet  by  his  own 
showing  B.,  when  he  tendered  his  acceptance  to  A.,  well 
knew  that  A.  had  done  what  was  inconsistent  with  a  con- 
tinued intention  of  contracting  with  B.  Knowing  this,  B. 
could  not  by  a  formal  acceptance  force  a  contract  on  A.  (/). 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  knowledge  which  B.  in  fact  had 
was  conveyed  to  him  or  his  agent  by  or  through  A.,  or  any 
one  intending  to  communicate  it  on  A.'s  behalf.  Therefore 
the  case  decides  that  knowledge  in  point  of  fact  of  the 
proposer's  changed  intention,  however  it  reaches  the  other 
party,  will  make  the  proposer's  conduct  a  sufficient  revoca- 
tion. But  what  if  B.  had  communicated  his  acceptance  to 
A.  without  knowing  anything  of  A.'s  dealings  with  G.  P 
This  question  remains  open,  and  must  be  considered  on 
principle. 
Possibility  Suppose  that  A.  offers  to  sell  one  hundred  tons  of  iron  to 
^pt.       B.,  not  designating  any  specific  lot  of  iron,  and  that  B. 


ance. 


(«)  Baffgallay,   J. A.  conourred.  ledge  of  the  sale."  This,  I  Tentnre 

The  head-note  says :  "  Semble,  that  to  think,  ^nd  so  do  the  learned 

the  sale  of  the  property  to  a  third  editors  of  Benjamin  on  Sale,  3rd 

person  would  of  itself  amount  to  a  ed.)  is  quite  unwarranted  by  the 

withdrawal  of  the  offer,  eyen  al-  judflpnents.    See  especially  the  re- 

though  the  person  to  whom  the  marks  of  MeUish,  lb  J.  ad  Jin. 
offer  was  first  made  had  no  know* 
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desires  tiine  to  oonsider^  and  A.  assents.  Then  A.  meets 
with  G.f  thej  talk  of  the  price  of  iron,  and  C.  offers  A.  a 
better  price  than  he  has  asked  from  B.,  and  thej  strike  a 
bargain  for  a  hnndred  tons.  Then  B.  returns,  and  in  igno- 
rance of  A.'s  dealings  with  C.  accepts  A.'s  offer  formerly 
made  to  him.  H^e  are  manifestly  two  good  contracts. 
A.  is  bound  to  deliver  100  tons  of  iron  to  B.  at  one  price, 
and  100  tons  to  C.  at  another.  And  if  A.  has  in  fact 
only  one  hundred  tons,  and  was  thinking  only  of  those 
hundred  tons,  it  makes  no  difference.  He  would  be 
equally  bound  to  B.  and  G.  if  he  had  none.  He  must 
deliver  them  iron  of  the  quantity  and  quality  contracted 
for,  or  pay  damages.  How  then  will  the  case  stand  if, 
other  circumstances  being  the  same,  the  dealing  is  for 
specific  goods,  or  for  a  house?  Here  it  is  impossible 
that  A.  should  perform  his  agreement  with  both  B.  and 
C,  and  therefore  they  cannot  both  moke  him  perform 
it ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  answer- 
able to  both  of  them.  The  one  who  does  not  get  per- 
formance may  have  damages.  It  remains  to  ask  which 
of  them  shall  have  the  option  of  claiming  performance,  if 
the  contract  is  otherwise  such  that  its  performance  can  be 
specifically  enforced.  The  most  convenient  solution  would 
seem  to  be  that  he  whose  acceptance  is  first  in  point  of 
time  should  have  the  priority :  for  the  preference  must  be 
given  to  some  one,  and  the  first  acceptance  makes  the  first 
complete  contract.  There  is  no  reason  for  making  the 
contract  relate  back  for  this  purpose  to  the  date  of  the 
proposal.  This  is  consistent  with  everything  that  was 
decided,  if  not  with  everything  that  was  said,  in  DickiMon 
Y.  Dodda  (A). 

It  is  right  to  add  that  Cooke  v.  Oxley  {t)  may  be  so  read 
as  to  support  the  opinion  that  a  tacit  revocation  need  not 
be  communicated  at  alL    ,But  the  apparent  inference  to 

(Z)  2  Ch.  D.  463.    Note  that  the      and  Auboh,  28-30. 
suit  was  for  specific  performance,  (I)  3  T.  R.  6*53. 

and  cp.  Langdell,  Sammary,  245-6, 
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this  effect  is  expressly  rejected  in  Stevenson  v.  MacLean  (w), 
and  therefore  need  not  be  discussed  here. 
Opinions  Eoman  law  supplies  no  direct  answer  to  questions  of 
^entel  ^^  class,  and  not  much  that  tends  to  suggest  one. 
writers.  Modem  civilians  have  differed  greatly  in  their  opinions. 
Pothier  lays  down  a  rule  directly  contrary  to  that  now 
settled  in  our  law.  The  passage  (Contr.  de  Vente,  §  32) 
is  well  known,  and  may  also  be  seen,  but  slightly  abridged, 
in  Mr.  Benjamin's  work  on  Sale  (p.  73).  Pothier  does 
not  fail  to  see  the  manifestly  unjust  consequences  of 
letting  a  revocation  take  effect,  though  the  other  party  has 
received,  accepted,  and  acted  upon  the  proposal  without 
knowing  anything  of  the  proposer's  intention  to  revoke  it; 
but  he  escapes  them  by  imposing  an  obligation  on  the 
proposer,  upon  grounds  of  natural  equity  independent  of 
contract,  to  indemnify  the  party  so  accepting  against  any 
damage  resulting  to  him  from  the  transaction.  This  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  wholly  overlooks  the  consideration 
that  not  intention  in  the  abstract,  but  communicated 
intention,  is  what  we  have  to  look  to  in  all  questions  of 
the  formation  of  contracts  (n).  And  the  obligation  to 
indemnify  (which  must  be  classed  as  quasi  ex  delicto  if 
anything)  is  not  only  a  cumbrous  and  inelegant  device, 
but,  as  Mr.  Benjamin  points  out,  overshoots  its  mark  by 
being  in  turn  unfair  to  the  proposer.  The  same  or  a 
closely  similar  view  has  been  taken  by  some  recent  Grerman 
writers  of  repute  (o).  Far  more  satisfjwtory  is  Vangerow 
(Pand.  §  603),  whose  opinion  is  to  this  effect.  The  decla^ 
ration  of  an  animus  contrahendi  (whether  by  way  of  pro- 
posal or  of  acceptance),  when  once  made,  must  be  regarded 
as  continuing  so  long  as  no  revocation  of  it  is  communi- 
cated to  the  other  party.  A  revocation  not  communicated 
is  in  point  of  law  no  revocation  at  all.     In  this  respect  the 

im)  6  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  351.  the  right  acquired  on  this  theoiy  by 

n)  Leake,  Elementary  Digest  of  the  acceptor  without  notice  of  revo- 

the  Xiaw  of  Contracts)  44  fi.  cation  **  das  negative  Vertragsin- 

(o)  Windscheid,  Pand.  §  30 Z,  cit-  teresse."     So  too  Bell,  Principles  of 

ing  among  others  Ihering,  who  calls  the  Law  of  Scotland,  {  73. 
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revocation  of  a  proposal  or  aooeptanoe  miist  be  governed 
by  the  same  mles  as  the  proposal  or  aooeptanoe  itself. 


Limits  of  Acceptance  or  of  its  Revocation. 

An  acceptance  must  be  oommnnicated  to  the  proposer  Aocept- 
to  be  effectual,  and  the  communication  of  an  acceptance  or  re^atioa 
of  its  revocation  is  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  the  com-  thereof 
munication  of  a  proposal  or  of  its  revocation :  provided  JSmmmd- 
that  any  means  of  communication  prescribed  or  authorized  cat©d.liko 
by  the  proposer  are  as  against  him  deemed  sufficient.  8Tibj(^tto 

If  the  proposer  prescribes  or  authorizes  the  despatch  of  ^J^^g 
an  acceptance  by  means  wholly  or  partly  beyond  the  authorized 
sender's  control,  such  as  the  public  post  or  telegraph,  then  pJaS^'and 
an  acceptance  so  despatched  Sr^'*^'^' 

{a)  is  complete  as  against  the  proposer  from  the  time  of  spatch  of 
its  despatch  out  of  the  sender's  control ;  ^r  a're^ 

{b)  is  effectual  notwithstanding  any  miscarriage  or  delay  deemed 
in  its  transmission  happening  after  such  despatch.  *     ^^^  ' 

It  should  seem  obvious  that,  as  a  matter  of  general  prin-  Gknenl 
ciple,  an  uncommunicated  mental  assent  cannot  make  a  commmu- 
contract.    Yet  as  lately  as  1877  it  was  found  needful  to  cation, 
reassert  this  principle  in  the  House  of  Lords  {p).    It  is 
true  that  the  proposer  may  dispense  with  actual  communica- 
tion to  this  extent,  that  by  prescribing  a  particular  manner 
of  communication  he  may  preclude  himself  from  afterwards 
showing  that  it  was  not  in  fact  sufficient.    In  Lord  Black- 
bum's  words,  "  when  an  offer  is  made  to  another  party,  and 
in  that  offer  there  is  a  request  express  or  implied  that  he 
must  signify  his  acceptance  by  doing  some  particular  thing, 
then  as  soon  as  he  does  that  thing  there  is  a  complete 
contract"  {q).      The  most  important  application  of  this 

(p)  Brogdm  t.  MetropolUan  By.  are  not  reported. 
Co,,  2  App.  Ga.,  at  p.  688  (Lord  {q)  Yet  would  thiB  hold  if  the 

Selbome),  at  p.  691  (Lord  Black-  presoribed  act  were  not  of  a  kind 

bam|,  and  at  p.  697  (Lord  Gordon).  fitted  to  make  the  aooeptor'd  inten- 

The  ludgmente  in  the  Court  below  tion  known  to  the  proposer  ? 
which  ^re  rise  to  these  remarks 
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exception  will  come  before  us  immediately.  But  it  is  not 
true  "  that  a  simple  acceptance  in  your  own  mind,  without 
any  intimation  to  the  other  party,  and  expressed  by  a  mere 
private  act,  such  as  putting  a  letter  into  a  drawer,"  wiD,  as 
a  rule,  serve  to  conclude  a  contract, 
-^fi?"^'  It  was  supposed  at  one  time  that  the  Companies  Act, 

takenhaies  1862,  had  introduced  a  different  rule  in  the  case  of  agree- 
tionaU^"  ^®^*^  *^  ^^®  shares,  and  that  an  applicant  for  shares 
treated,  became  a  shar^holder  by  mere  allotment  and  registration, 
though  nothing  were  done  to  give  notice  to  h\m  ;  but  it  is 
now  settled  that  this  is  not  so ;  the  ordinary  rules  as  to 
the  formation  of  contracts  must  be  applied  (r).  Bearing  in 
mind  what  these  rules  are  for  simple  cases,  let  us  proceed 
to  more  complex  ones. 
Difficul-  The  proviso  above  given  and  the  explanation  following 
(^tracts  it  ^"^  intended  to  express  the  rules  which,  after  much 
byoorre-  uncertainty,  have  at  length  been  settled  by  our  Courts 
as  to  contracts  entered  into  by  correspondence  between 
persons  at  a  distance.  Before  dealing  with  authorities 
it  may  be  useful  to  show  the  general  nature  of  the 
difficulties  that  arise.  We  start  with  the  principle  that 
the  proposer  is  bound  from  the  date  of  acceptance.  Then 
we  have  to  consider  what  is  for  this  purpose  the  date  of 
acceptance,  a  question  of  some  perplexity,  and  much  vexed 
in  the  books.  It  appears  just  and  expedient,  as  concern- 
ing the  accepting  party's  rights,  that  the  acceptance 
should  date  from  the  time  when  he  has  done  all  he  can  to 
accept,  by  putting  his  affirmative  answer  in  a  determinate 
course  of  transmission  to  the  proposer.  From  that  time 
he  must  be  free  to  act  on  the  contract  as  valid,  and  disregard 
any  revocation  that  reaches  him  afterwards.  Hence  the 
conclusion  is  suggested  that  at  this  point  the  contract  is 

(r)  OunnU  case,  3  Gh.  40.  There  the  sharee  are  a  neoeasary  qualifi- 

need  not  be  formal  notioe  of  allot-  cation,  is  enough.    This  of  oourse 

ment ;  acting  towards  the  applicant  is  quite  in  accordance  with  general 

on  the  footing  that  he  has  got  the  principles.    Itichards  v.  Mome  As- 

shares,  ».  g.  appoioting  him  to  an  surance  Asfoeiaiion^  L.  B.  6  C.  P. 

office  tmder  the  company  for  which  591. 
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irreYOcable  and  absolute.  But  are  we  to  hold  it  absolute 
for  all  purposes,  so  that  on  the  one  hand  the  aooeptor  shall 
remain  bound,  though  he  should  afterwards  despatch  a 
revooation  which  arrives  with  or  even  before  the  aooeptanoe ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  proposer  shall  be  bound,  though, 
without  any  default  of  his  own,  the  aooeptanoe  never  reaoh 
him  ?  These  oonsequenoes  seem,  in  turn,  against  reason 
and  oonvenience.  The  proposer  cannot,  at  all  events,  act 
on  the  contract  before  the  acceptance  is  communicated  to 
him;  as  against  him,  therefore,  a  revocation  should  on 
principle  be  in  time  if  it  reaches  him  together  with  or  before 
the  original  acceptance,  whatever  the  relative  times  of  their 
despatch.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  not  reasonable  that 
he  should  be  bound  by  an  acceptance  that  he  never  receives. 
He  has  no  means  of  making  sure  whether  or  when  his 
proposal  has  arrived  («),  or  whether  it  is  or  not  accepted, 
for  the  other  party  need  not  answer  at  all.  The  acceptor 
might  at  least  as  reasonably  be  left  to  take  the  risk  of  his 
acceptance  miscarrying,  for  in  practice  he  can  easily  take 
means,  if  he  think  fit,  to  provide  against  this. 

In  the  judicial  treatment  of  these  questions,  however.  Theories 
considerations  of  a  different  kind  have  prevailed.    It  has  emUa"^ 
been  generally  assumed  that  there  must  be  some  one  caees: 
moment  at  which  the  consent  of  the  parties  is  to  be  deemed  oommon 
complete,  and  the  contract  absolute  as  against  both  of  them,  *f®°^_ 
and  for  all  purposes  (as  if  it  were  a  question  of  some  mys-  offioe. 
terious  virtue  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  transaction, 
and  not  of  positive  rules  of  law) ;  and  further,  a  peculiar 
character  has  been  attributed  to  the  post-office  as  a  medium 
of  communication.    In  some  of  the  cases  it  is  said  that  the 
acceptance  of  a  proposal  by  post  completes  the  contract  as 
soon  as  the  letter  is  despatched,  because  the  post-office  is 
the  common  agent  of  both  parties.    Doubtless  the  post- 
master-general is  the  agent  of  every  one  who  sends  a  letter, 

(«]  The  German  poet-ofBce,  how-      of  any  letter  with  an  official  ceriifi- 
erer,  undertakes  (if  required  at  the      cate  of  ite  delivery, 
time  of  posting)  to  f  amiflh  the  sender 
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for  the  purpose  of  conveying  that  letter  (though  an  agent 
who  cannot  be  sued) ;  but  how  this  supposed  common 
agency  for  two  parties  in  correspondence  is  constituted  or 
Doctrine  proved  I  confess  myself  unable  to  understand.  Perhaps 
poM?s  this  language  was  really  intended  to  convey,  by  means  of 
ri^from  ^  fi^*^^^>  what  has  been  more  plainly  said  in  the  latest  and 
his  autho-  dedsive  case,  and  is  given  above  as  the  ground  of  the 
aMwer  by  English  rule ;  namely,  that  a  man  who  requests  or 
post.  authorizes  an  acceptance  of  his  offer  to  be  sent  in  a  par- 

ticular way  must  take  the  risks  of  the  mode  of  transmission 
which  he  has  authorized,  and  that  in  the  common  course  of 
affairs  the  sending  of  a  written  offer  by  post  amounts  to 
an  authority  to  send  the  answer  in  the  same  manner.  But 
there  is  a  fiction  in  this  also.  The  reason  would  be  good 
in  the  case  of  a  man  desiring  an  answer  to  be  sent  to  him 
by  some  extraordinary  means  of  communication,  by  photo- 
phone,  for  example.  But  the  post  (which  may  now  be 
said  to  include  the  telegraph)  is  the  common  and  natural, 
or,  in  terms  familiar  to  the  law,  reasonable  and  usual 
means  of  communication  between  persons  who  are  not  face 
to  face.  There  is  no  real  authority  or  request,  for  none  is 
needed.  People  use  the  post-office  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Even  when  a  man  desires  an  answer  by  return  of  post,  he 
is  not  thinking  of  the  answer  being  sent  by  post  rather 
than  in  any  other  way,  but  of  having  it  within  a  given 
time.  Could  it  be  held  that  an  answer  by  telegraph  would 
not  be  a  good  acceptance  of  a  proposal  in  this  form,  or 
that  it  would  not  have  been  so  before  the  telegraphs  had 
been  acquired  by  the  post-office  P  The  proposer  of  a  con- 
tract by  letter  does  not  really  choose  the  post  as  a  means 
of  communication  more  than  the  acceptor.  Everybody 
knows  that  there  is  practically  no  choice.  Our  received 
doctrine  first  assumes  a  fictitious  request,  and  thence  infers 
a  fictitious  agreement  to  take  all  risks  of  transit,  not  only 
the  risk  of  delay,  but  that  of  the  acceptance  not  being 
RoToca-  delivered  at  all.  Much  of  the  language  that  has  been  used 
ing^^ro  suggests  the  extreme  consequence  that  even  a  revocation 
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despatched  after  the  acceptance  and  arriving  before  it  would  aooept* 
be  inoperative.  If  the  contract  is  absolutely  bound  by  "^* 
posting  a  letter  of  acceptance,  a  telegram  revoking  it  would 
be  too  late ;  and  this  even  if  the  letter  never  arrived  at  all, 
so  that  the  revocation  were  the  only  notice  received  by 
the  proposer  that  there  ever  had  been  an  acceptance.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  any  Court  would  decide  this :  in 
Scotland,  indeed,  it  has  been  decided  the  other  way  (/)• 
The  case,  meanwhile,  may  arise  in  England  any  day.  No 
satisfactory  solution  of  these  problems  can  in  truth  be 
attained  without  frankly  taking  account  of  their  practical 
character.  The  thing  sought  should  be  to  lay  down  such 
rules  as  would  produce  the  least  amount  of  inconvenience 
to  both  parties.  Legal  ingenuity  might  afterwards  exer- 
cise itself  in  expressing  the  rules  in  the  form  most  consonant 
with  real  or  supposed  first  principles.  However,  we  now 
haye  a  settled  rule  on  all  points  except  that  of  a  revocation 
outstripping  the  acceptance ;  and  any  settled  rule  is  better 
than  none. 

The  earlier  cases,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  Earlier 
Appendix  (^),  are  now  of  comparatively  little  importance.  ^JSacU 
They  established  that  an  acceptance  by  post,  despatched  ^7  «>rres- 
in  due  time  as  far  as  the  acceptor  is  concerned,  concludes 
t}ie  contract  notwithstanding  delay  in  the  despatch  by  the 
proposer's  fault  (as  if  the  offer  is  misdirected),  or  acci- 
dental delay  in  the  delivery;  and  that  the  contract,  as 
against  the  proposer,  dates  from  the  posting,  so  that  he 
cannot  revoke  his  offer  after  the  acceptance  is  despatched. 
Until  1879  it  was  uncertain  whether  a  letter  of  acceptance 
that  miscarried  altogether  was  binding  on  the  proposer. 
In  that  year  the  very  point  came  before  the  Court  of 
Appeal  (k).  An  application  for  shares  in  the  plaintiff 
company,  whose  office  was  in  London,  was  handed  by  the 
defendant  to  a  country  agent  for  the  company.  A  letter 
of  allotment,  duly  addressed  to  the  defendant,  was  posted 

(/)  See  Note  B.  (m)  Sowehold  Fire  Insuranc$  Co, 

T.  Grant,  4  Ex.  D.  216. 

p2 
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from  the  London  office,  but  never  reached  him.  The  com- 
pany went  into  liquidation,  and  the  liquidator  sued  for  the 
amount  due  on  the  shares.  It  was  held  by  Thesiger  and 
Saggallay,  L. JJ.,  that  on  the  existing  authorities  (which 
were  carefully  reviewed)  "  if  an  offer  is  made  by  letter, 
which  expressly  or  impliedly  authorizes  the  sending  of  an 
acceptance  of  such  offer  by  post,  and  a  letter  of  acceptance 
is  posted  in  due  time,  a  complete  contract  is  made  at  the 
time  when  the  letter  of  acceptance  is  posted,  though  there 
may  be  delay  in  its  delivery  "  (x) ;  that,  on  the  grounds 
and  reasoning  of  the  authorities,  this  extends  to  the  case 
of  a  letter  wholly  failing  to  reach  its  address ;  that  in  the 
case  in  hand  the  defendant  must  under  the  circumstances 
be  taken  to  have  authorized  the  sending  by  post  of  a  letter 
of  allotment ;  and  that  in  the  result  he  was  bound.  The 
rule,  it  seems,  is  to  be  taken  as  limited  ^'  to  cases  in  which, 
by  reason  of  general  usage,  or  of  the  relations  between  the 
parties  to  any  particular  transactions,  or  of  the  terms  in 
which  the  offer  is  made,  the  acceptance  of  such  offer  by  a 
letter  through  the  post  is  expressly  or  impliedly  autho- 
rized" (y).  Oases  outside  these  limits,  however,  are  not 
likely  to  be  frequent.  Nothing  was  said  by  the  majority 
of  the  Court  about  the  contingency  of  a  revocation  over- 
taking the  acceptance.  Bramwell,  L.J.  delivered  a  vigorous 
dissenting  judgment,  in  which  he  pointed  out  among  other 
things  the  absurdity  of  treating  such  a  revocation  as  in- 
effectual. But  he  relied  mainly  on  the  broad  ground  that 
a  letter  not  delivered  at  all  "is  not  a  communication,  and 
that  there  is  no  agreement  to  take  it  as  an  equivalent  for 
or  to  dispense  tcith  a  communication  "  (s).  It  is  perhaps  not 
too  presumptuous  to  regret  that  this  view  did  not  prevail. 
But  the  result  must  be  taken,  we  think,  as  final.  It  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Appendix  that  it  is  not  simply 
a  decision  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  but  a  confirmation  by 

(x)  Baggallaj,  L.  J.  4  Ex.  B.  at      the  same  liinitation  seemB  admitted 
p.  224.  bj  Theeiger,  L.  J.  at  p.  218. 

(y)  Baggalla7,  L.  J.  at  p.  228;  {z)  4  Ex.  D.  at  p.  234. 
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the  Court  of  Appeal  of  that  sense  in  which  a  previous 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  on  the  whole  been 
generally  understood.  The  practical  conclusion  seems  to 
be  that  every  prudent  man  who  makes  an  offer  of  any 
importance  by  letter  shotdd  expressly  make  it  conditional 
on  his  actual  receipt  of  an  acceptance  within  some  definite 
time.  It  would  be  impossible  to  contend  that  a  man  so 
doing  could  be  bound  by  an  acceptance  which  either  wholly 
miscarried  or  arrived  later  than  the  specified  time  (a). 

We  have  seen  that  in  general  the  contract  dates  from  Aooept- 
the  acceptance ;  and  though  the  acceptance  be  in  form  an  J^J^^t 
acknowledgment  of  an  existing  agreement^  yet  this  will  though  re- 
not  make  the  contract  relate  back  to  the  date  of  the  pro-  in  torm. 
-poBsly  at  all  events  not  so  as  to  affect  the  rights  of  third 
persons  (i). 

There  is  believed  to  be  one  positive  exception  in  our  Death  of 
law  to  the  rule  that  the  revocation  of  a  proposal  takes  ^™f^^^ 
effect  only  when  it  is  communicated  to  the  other  party,  abaoluto 
This  exception  is  in  the  case  of  the  proposer  dying  before  Jhough*^^ 
the  proposal  is  accepted.    This  event  is  in  itself  a  revoca-  "ot  know 
tion,  as  it  makes  the  proposed  agreement  impossible  by  party, 
removing  one  of  the  persons  whose  consent  would  make 
it  (c).    There  is  no  distinct  authority  to  show  whether 
notice  to  the  other  party  is  material  or  not ;  but  in  the 
analogous  case  of  agency  the  death  of  the  principal  in  our 
law,  though  not  in  the  civil  law,  puts  an  end  ipso  facto  to 
the  agent's  authority,  without  regard  to  the  time  when  it 
becomes  known  either  to  the  agent  or  to  third  parties  (rf). 
It  would  probably  be  impossible  not  to  follow  the  analogy 
of  this  doctrine.    The  Indian  Contract  Act  makes  the 
knowledge  of  the  other  party  before  acceptance  a  condition 

{a)  See  perThefflger,  L.  J.  4  Ex.  wn  y.  Doddt,  2  Ch.  D.  at  p.  476. 

D,  at  p.  223,  and  per  BramweU,  {d)  Blades  v.  Free,  9  B.  &  C.  167 ; 

Li.  J.   at  p.   238.     Held  aoc.   in  Campanari  y.  Woodbum^  16  C.  B. 

HaasachuBetta :  Lewis  v.  Brouning,  400, 24  L.  J.  C.  P.  1 3,  2  Kent  Comm . 

130  Mass.  1 73  (1880) .  646,  D.  46,  3,  de  solut.  et  libcrat.  32 . 

(*)  Felihoute  v.  Bindtetf,  11  C.  B.  The  Indian  Contract  Act,  s.  208, 

17.  S.  869,  31  L.  J.  0.  P.  204.  illnat.  {e),  adopts  the  rule  of  the 

(r)  Per  KeUiab,  L.  J.  in  Diekiti'  ciyil  law. 
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^^^^**^*y     of  the  proposal  being  revoked  by  the  proposer's  death.    As 
tion.  for  insanity,  which  is  treated  in  the  same  way  by  the 

Indian  Act,  that  would  not  in  general  operate  as  a  revoca- 
tion by  the  law  of  England,  for  we  shall  see  that  the 
contract  of  a  lunatic  (not  so  found  by  inquisition)  is  only 
voidable  even  if  his  state  of  mind  is  known  to  the  other 
party.  But  it  has  been  said  that  ^^  if  a  man  becomes  so  far 
insane  as  to  have  no  mind,  perhaps  he  ought  to  be  deemed 
dead  for  the  purpose  of  contracting  "  (e). 

Certainty  of  Acceptance. 

The  next  rule  is  in  principle  an  exceedingly  simple  one. 
It  is  that 
imwmuflt       "^^  order  to  convert  a  proposal  into  a  promise  the 
be  im-       acceptance  must  be  absolute  and  unqualified  "  (/). 
^  '        For  imless  and  imtil  there  is  such  an  acceptance  on  the 

one  part  of  terms  proposed  on  the  other  port,  there  is  no 
expression  of  one  and  the  same  common  intention  of  the 
parties,  but  at  most  expressions  of  the  more  or  less  different 
intentions  of  each  party  separately — in  other  words,  pro- 
posals and  counter-proposals.  Simple  and  obvious  as  tho 
rule  is  in  itself,  the  application  to  a  given  set  of  facts  is 
not  always  obvious,  inasmuch  as  contrcwting  parties  often 
use  loose  and  inexact  language,  even  when  their  com- 
munications are  in  writing  and  on  important  matters.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  question  whether  the  language  used 
on  a  particular  occasion  does  or  does  not  amount  to  an 
acceptance  is  wholly  a  question  of  construction,  and  gene- 
rally though  not  necessarily  the  construction  of  a  written 
instrument.  The  cases  in  which  such  questions  have  been 
decided  are  numerous  (^),  and  we  shall  here  give  by  way 
of  illustration  only  a  few  of  the  more  recent  ones  (A). 

e)  Bramwell,L.J.,  i>rfM;T.iV«w,  ance,  c.  2. 

i.  B.  D.  at  p.  669.  (A)  Cp.  also  the  French  case  in 

(/)  Indian  Contract  Act,  s.  7,  tho  Court  of  Cassation  given  in 

8ub-s.  1.  LongdoU's  Select  Cases  on  Con- 


*g 


(^)  For  oolleotod  authorities,  see      tract,  156. 
{in  ter  alia)  Fry  on  Specifio  Perform  - 
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1^  Hcnuyman  r.  Marryat  (Q,  before  the  Hoiue  of  Lords,  a  proposa]  for  lostanocs 
asalewaa  accepted  <<Babjeot  to  the  terma  of  a  contract  being  arranged''  of  inauffi- 
between  the  Tendor's  and   purchaser's  solicitors:   this  was  dcarlj  no  n^^^pt. 
oontiact.    Compare  with  this  Htmey  r.  Hom$  Fayne  (A),  from  which  it  ance. 
seems  that  an  acceptance  of  an  offer  to  sell  land  "  subject  to  the  title 
being  approred  by  onr  solidtors  "  is  not  a  qualified  or  conditional  accept- 
ance) but  means  only  that  the  title  must  be  investigated  in  the  usual 
WBj;  in  other  words,  it  expresses  the  conditions  annexed  bj  law  to 
contracts  of  this  class,  that  a  good  title  shall  bo  shown  by  the  yendor. 

In  AppUhy  y.  Johnson  (/),  the  plaintiff  wrote  to  the  defendant,  a  calico* 
printer,  and  offered  his  seryices  as  salfismaTi  on  certain  terms,  among 
which  was  this :  "  a  list  of  the  merchants  to  be  regularly  called  on  by 
me  to  be  made."  The  defendant  wrote  in  answer :  '*  Yours  of  yesterday 
embodies  the  substaiioe  of  our  conversation  and  terms.  If  we  can  define 
acme  of  the  terms  a  little  clearer,  it  might  prevent  mistakes ;  but  I  think 
we  are  quite  agreed  on  all.  We  shall  therefore  expect  you  on  Monday. 
(Signed)— J.  Appleby. — ^P.S. — I  have  made  a  list  of  customers  which  we 
can  consider  together."  It  was  held  that  on  the  whole,  and  especially 
having  regard  to  the  postscript,  which  left  an  important  tenn  open  to 
discussion,  there  was  no  complete  contract. 

In  CrenUy  v.  Mayeoek  (m)  an  offer  to  buy  certain  land  was  accepted,  but 
with  reference  to  special  conditions  of  sale  not  before  known  to  the 
intending  purchaser.    Held  only  a  conditional  acceptance. 

In  Stanley  v.  Dowdeneell  (n)  an  answer  in  this  form :  **  I  have  decided 
on  taking  No.  22,  Belgravo  Bead,  and  have  spoken  to  my  agent  Mr.  C, 
who  will  arrange  matters  with  you,"  was  held  insufficient  to  make  a  con- 
tract, as  not  being  complete  and  unqualified,  assuming  (which  was 
doubtful)  that  the  letter  of  which  it  was  part  did  otherwise  sufficiently 
refer  to  the  terms  of  the  proposal. 

In  AddinelVa  case  (o)  and  Jaekion  v.  Turquand(p\  a  bank  issued  a 
drcnlar  offering  new  shares  to  existing  shareholders  in  proportion  to  their 
interests,  and  also  asking  them  to  say  if  in  the  event  of  any  shares 
remaimng  they  should  wish  to  have  anymore.  Certain  shareholders 
wrote  in  answer,  accepting  their  proportion  of  shares,  and  also  desiring 
to  have  a  certain  number  of  additional  shares,  if  they  could,  on  the  terms 
stated  in  the  circular.  In  reply  to  this  the  directors  sent  them  notices 
that  the  additional  shares  had  been  allotted  to  them,  and  the  amount 
must  be  paid  to  the  bank  by  a  day  named,  or  the  shares  would  be  for* 
feited.  It  was  held  by  Kindersley,  Y.-C,  and  confirmed  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  that  as  to  the  first  or  proportional  set  of  shares  the  share- 
holder's letter  was  an  acceptance  constituting  a  contract,  but  as  to  the 

r  (i)   6  H.  L.  C.   112,  by  Lord  im)  18  Eq.  180. 

Wensleydale.    The  case  was  not  (n)  L.  R.  10  C.  P.  102.     Com* 

argued,  no  one  appearing  for  the  pare  Smith  y.  Webater,  3  Cli.  D.  49. 

appellant.  {o)  1  Eq.  255. 

(k)  4  App.  Ca.  311,  322.  (p)  L.  B.  4  H.  L.  305. 

(I)  L.  R.  9  C.  P.  158. 
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Instances 
of  suffi- 
cient ac- 
ceptance 


extra  shares  it  was  only  a  proposal ;  and  that  as  the  directors'  answers 
introduced  a  material  new  term  (as  to  forfeiture  of  the  shares  if  not  paid 
for  within  a  certain  time),  there  was  no  binding  contract  as  to  these. 

In  Wynne's  case  {q)  two  companies  agreed  to  amalgamate.  The  agree- 
ment was  engrossed  in  two  parts,  and  contained  a  covenant  by  the 
purchasing  company  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  other.  But  the  purchasing 
company  (which  was  unlimited)  before  executing  its  own  part  inserted  a 
proviso  limiting  the  liability  of  its  members  under  this  covenant  to  the 
amount  unpaid  on  their  shares.  This  being  a  material  new  term,  the 
vaziance  between  the  two  parts  as  executed  made  the  agreement  void.  In 
this,  and  later  in  BeeWs  case  (r),  in  the  same  winding  up,  a  shareholder 
in  the  absorbed  company  applied  for  shares  in  the  purchasing  company 
credited  with  a  certain  sum  according  to  the  ag^reement,  and  received  in 
answer  a  letter  allotting  him  shares  to  be  credited  with  a  "  proportionate 
amount  of  the  net  assets"  of  his  former  company.  It  was  held  that, 
apart  from  the  question  whether  the  allotment  was  conditional  on  the 
amalgamation  being  valid,  there  was  no  contract  to  take  the  shares. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  instances  will  show  that  the  rule 
must  be  cautiously  applied.  An  acceptance  may  be  complete  though  it 
expresses  dissatisfaction  at  some  of  the  terms,  if  the  dissatisfaction  stops 
short  of  distent f  so  that  the  whole  thing  may  be  described  as  a  "  grum- 
bling assent"  («). 

Again,  an  acceptance  is  of  course  not  made  conditional  by  adding 
words  that  in  truth  make  no  difference ;  as  where  the  addition  is  simply 
inmiaterial  (^),  or  a  mere  formal  memorandum  is  enclosed  for  signature, 
but  not  shown  to  contain  any  new  term  (w).  And  further,  if  the  person 
answering  an  unambiguous  proposal  accepts  it  with  the  addition  of  am- 
biguous words,  which  are  capable  of  being  construed  consistently  with 
the  rest  of  the  document  and  so  as  to  leave  the  acceptance  absolute,  they 
will  if  possible  be  so  construed  (jt).  And  perhaps  it  is  in  like  manner 
open  to  the  accepting  party  to  disregard  an  insensible  or  repugnant 
qualification  annexed  to  the  proposal:  as  where  a  man  offers  to  take 
shares  in  a  company,  '*  if  limited,"  which  in  contemplation  of  law  he 
must  know  to  be  not  limited,  and  the  directors  allot  shares  and  notify  the 
allotment  to  him  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  attempted  qualifica- 
tion. But  in  the  case  referred  to  this  view  is  not  necessary  to  the  result ; 
for  the  applicant  wrote  a  second  letter  recognizing  the  aUotnient.  The 
letter  of  allotment  might  therefore  be  treated  as  a  counter-proposal — 
namely,  to  allot  shares  in  a  company  not  limited— of  which  this  last  was 
the  acceptance  (y).    And  in  fact  there  is  one  case  somewhat  against  the 


(q)  8  Ch.  1002. 

W  9  Ch.  392. 

(»)  Joyce  V.  SwafWy  17  C.  B.  N.  S. 
84  ;  cp.  per  Lord  St.  Leonards,  6 
H.  L.  G.  277-8  (in  a  dissenting 
judgment). 

(0  Oliu  V.  Beaumont,  1  De  G.  & 


S.  397. 

(m)  Gibbons  v.  If.  K  Jfelrep,  Aey 
ium  District,  11  Beav.  1. 

{x)  English  ^  Foreign  Credit  Co. 
V.  Arduin,  L.  K.  5  H.  L.  64  ;  per 
Lord  Westbury,  at  p.  79. 

(y)  FerretVs  ca.,  16  Eq.  260. 
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riew  bere  suggested-:  the  letter  of  allotment  wae  headed  '*  not  tranafer* 
able/*  apparently  through  a  mere  mistake  of  law,  so  that  on  a  fair 
construction  it  would  seem  to  haye  been,  not  a  really  conditional  accept* 
ance,  but  an  acceptance  with  an  imaginary  and  iUnsory  condition,  wrongly 
supposed  to  be  implied  in  the  nature  of  the  transaction  :  but  it  was  held 
that  no  contract  was  constituted  (s). 

Again,  the  unconditional  acceptance  of  a  proposal  is  not  deprived  of 
its  effect  by  the  existence  of  a  misunderstanding  between  the  parties  in 
the  construction  of  collateral  terms  which  are  not  part  of  the  agreement 
itself  (ff). 

One  farther  caution  is  needed.    All  mles  about  the  Parties 
formation  and  interpretation  of    contracts  are  subject  to  J^JIJ^' 
the  implied  proviso,  "  unless  a  contrary  intention  of  the  elusion  of 
parties  appears."    And  it  may  happen  that  though  the  ^ugh 
parties  are  in  fact  agreed  upon  the  terms — in  other  words,  ^g^^ 
though  there  has  been  a  proposal  sufficiently  accepted  to  till  em- 
satisfy  the  general  rule — yet  they  do  not  mean  the  agree-  ^^^  "* 
ment  to  be  binding  in  law  till  it  is  put  into  writiug  or  into  fonnal  in- 
a  formal  writing.    If  such  be  the  understanding  between 
them,  they  are  not  to  be  sooner  bound  against  both  their 
wills.   ''  If  to  a  proposal  or  offer  an  assent  be  given  subject 
to  a  provision  as  to  a  contract,  then  the  stipulation  as  to 
the  contract  is  a  term  of  the  assent,  and  there  is  no  agree- 
ment independent  of  that  stipulation  "  (b).    Whether  such 
is  in  truth  the  understanding  is  a  question  which  depends 
on  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case ;  if  the  evi- 
dence of  an  agreement  consists  of  written  documents, 
it  is  a  question  of  construction  (not  subject  to  any  fixed 
rule  or  presumption)  whether  the  expressed  agreement  is 
final  (c). 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  "  because  persons  wish  to  have 
a  formal  agreement  drawn  up,  that  therefore  they  cannot 
be  bound  by  a  previous  agreement,  if  it  is  clear  that  such 
an  agreement  has  been  made ;  but  the  circumstance  that 

(z)  Duke  V.  Andretci,  2  Ex.  290.  {b)  Chinnoeh   v.    3farchi<me$8    of 

(a)  BaineM  ▼.   WoodfaU,  6  C.  B.  JSly,  4  D.  J.  S.  638,  646. 

K.  S.  657,  28  L.  J.  C.  P.  338.    The  (e)  Bouiter  r.  MiUer,  3  App.  Ca. 

facts  unfortunately  do  not  admit  of  1 124,  1 152. 
abridgment. 
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the  parties  do  intend  a  subsequent  agreement  to  be  made 
is  strong  evidence  to  show  that  they  did  not  intend  the 
previous  negotiations  to  amount  to  an  agreemcent"  (rf). 
Still  more  is  this  the  case  if  the  first  record  of  the  terms 
agreed  upon  is  in  so  many  words  expressed  to  be  "  subject 
to  the  preparation  and  approval  of  a  formal  contract"  (<?). 
But  again  :  ^^  it  is  settled  law  that  a  contract  nwy  be-made 
by  letters,  and  that  the  mere  reference  in  them  to  a  future 
formal  contract  will  not  prevent  their  constituting  a  bind- 
ing bargain"  (/).  And  in  Brogden  v.  MetrojwUtan  Ey. 
Co.  {g)y  it  was  held  by  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  parties,  who  in  fact  dealt  for  some  time  on  the 
terms  of  a  draft  agreement  which  had  never  been  formally 
executed,  was  inexplicable  on  any  other  supposition  than 
that  of  an  actual  though  informal  consent  to  a  contract 
upon  those  terms. 

The  tendency  of  recent  authorities  is  to  discourage  all 
attempts  to  lay  down  any  fixed  rule  or  canon  as  governing 
these  cases.  The  question  may  however  be  made  clearer 
by  putting  it  in  this  way — whether  there  is  in  the  par- 
ticular case  a  final  consent  of  the  parties  such  that  no  new 
term  or  variation  can  be  introduced  in  the  formal  docu- 
ment to  be  prepared  (A). 

Certainty  of  Terms. 

Agree-  An  agreement  is  not  a  contract  unless  its  terms  are 

^^oertaSa.  certain  or  capable  of  being  made  certain. 

For  the  Court  cannot  enforce  an  agreement  without 
knowing  what  the  agreement  is.  Such  knowledge  can  be 
derived  only  from  the  manner  in  which  the  parties  have 
expressed  their  intention.      If  that    expression  has  no 

(rf)  RidgwayT,  Wharton,  6  H.  L.  {g)  2  App.  Ca.  666:   see  Lord 

C.  238,  264,  268,  per  Lord  Cran-  Caima'  opinion. 

worth,  C,  and  see  per  Lord  Wons-  (A)  Lord  Blackburn,  S  App.  Ca. 

Icy  dale  at  pp.  305—6.  at  p.  1161.    In  addition  to  cases 

(e)   Winn  v.  Bully  7  Ch.  D.  29.  already  cited  see  Lewis  v.  Brtw^ 

If)  James,  L. J.  in  Bonmuell  v.  (0.  A.)  3  Q.  B.  D.  667. 

Jmkifu,  8  Oh.  D.  70,  73. 
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definite  meaning  there  is  nothing  to  go  upon.  The  parties 
may  have  eome  to  a  real  agreement,  but  they  must  take 
the  oonsequenoes  of  not  having  made  it  intelligible.  Thus 
a  promise  by  the  buyer  of  a  horse  that  if  the  horse  is 
lucky  to  him,  he  will  give  5/.  more,  or  the  buying  of 
another  horse,  is  ^'  much  too  loose  and  vague  to  be  con- 
sidered in  a  court  of  law."  "The  buying  of  another 
horse "  is  a  term  to  which  the  Court  cannot  assign  any 
definite  meaning  (t).  Questions  of  this  kind,  however, 
as  well  as  those  we  spoke  of  in  the  last  paragraph,  arise 
chiefly  where  the  alleged  contract  is  evidenced  by  writing ; 
and  further,  the  importance  of  the  rule  depends  chiefly 
if  not  wholly  on  the  more  general  rule  of  evidence  which 
forbids  the  contents  or  construction  of  an  instrument  in 
writing  to  be  varied  or  supplemented  by  word  of  mouth. 
Certain  aspects  of  this  rule  will  come  before  us  in  a  later 
chapter.  On  the  rules  of  construction  in  general  we 
do  not  enter ;  but  we  may  mention  shortly  as  a  thing  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  words  are  to  be  taken  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  were  understood  by  the  parties 
using  them ;  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  anything  to  show 
that  a  different  meaoing  was  contemplated,  is  the  sense 
in  which  a  reasonable  man  conversant  with  affairs  of 
the  kind  in  which  the  contract  is  made  would  imder- 
stand  them.  The  question  then  is,  can  such  a  sense 
be  arrived  at  with  reasonable  certainty?  One  or  two 
instances  will  serve  as  well  as  many.  An  agreement  to 
sell  an  estate,  reserviug  "  the  necessary  land  for  making  a 
railway,"  is  too  vague  (k).  An  agreement  to  take  a  house 
"  if  put  into  thorough  repair,"  and  if  the  drawing-rooms 
were  "handsomely  decorated  according  to  the  present 
style,"  has  also  been  dismissed  as  too  uncertain  to  be 
enforced  (/).  One  might  at  first  sight  think  it  not  beyond 
the  power  of  a  reasonable  man  or  twelve  reasonable  men 

(i)  Guthing  v.  Lynn^  2  B.  &  Ad.  (/)    Taylor  v.  rortinglon^  7  D.  M. 

232.  &  a.  328. 

(*)  Fearec  r.  WatU,  20  Eq.  492. 
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fairly  acquainted  with  dwelling-houses  to  say  whether  the 
repairs  and  decorations  executed  in  a  particular  house  do 
or  do  not  answer  the  above  description.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  this  was  a  suit  for  specific  performance ;  a 
remedy  which  was  often  refused  by  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery without  deciding  whether  or  not  a  contract  existed. 
On  the  other  hand  an  agreement  to  execute  a  deed  of 
separation  containing  "  usual  covenants  "  is  not  too  vague 
to  be  enforced  (m). 
niuBoiy  To  this  head  those  cases  ore  perhaps  best  referred  in 
promues.  ^y^,]^  ^^^  promise  is  illusory,  being  dependent  on  a  con- 
dition which  in  fact  reserves  an  unlimited  option  to  the 
promisor.  "  Nulla  promissio  potest  consistere,  quae  ex 
voluntate  promittentis  statum  capit"  (w).  Thus  where  a- 
committee  had  resolved  that  for  certain  services  "such 
remuneration  be  made  as  shall  be  deemed  right,"  this 
gave  no  right  of  action  to  the  person  who  had  performed 
the  services;  for  the  committee  alone  were  to  judge 
whether  any  or  what  recompense  was  right  (o).  More- 
over a  promise  of  this  kind,  though  it  creates  no  enforce- 
able contract,  is  so  far  effectual  as  to  exclude  the  promisee 
from  falling  back  on  any  contract  to  pay  a  reasonable 
remuneration  which  would  be  inferred  from  the  transaction 
if  there  were  no  express  agreement  at  all.  In  Roherh  v. 
Smith  {p)  there  was  an  agreement  between  A.  and  B.  that 
B.  should  perform  certain  services,  and  that  in  one  event 
(let  lis  say  no.  1)  A.  should  pay  B.  a  certain  salary,  but  that 
in  another  event  (no.  2)  A.  should  pay  B.  whatever  A.  might 
think  reasonable.  Event  no.  2  having  happened,  the 
Court  held  there  was  no  contract  which  B.  could  enforce. 
Services  had  indeed  been  rendered,  and  of  the  sort  for 
which  people  usually  are  paid  and  expect  to  be  paid ;  bo 
that  in  the  absence  of  express  agreement  there  would  have 

(m)  Mart  v.  ffart,  IS  Ch.  D.  670,  (o)  Taylor  v.  Sreicer,  1  M.  &  S. 

684.  290. 

(«)  D.  46,1.  de  veil),  obi.  108,  §  1.  (p)  4  H.  &  N.  316,  28  L.  J.  Ex. 

164. 
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beea  a  good  cause  of  action  for  reasonable  reward.  But 
here  B.  had  expressly  assented  to  take  whatever  A.  should 
think  reasonable  (which  might  be  nothing) ,  and  had  thus 
precluded  himself  from  claiming  to  have  whatever  a  jury 
should  think  reasonable.  It  would  not  be  safe,  however, 
to  infer  from  this  case  that  under  no  circumstances  what- 
ever can  a  promise  to  give  what  the  promisor  shall  think 
reasonable  amount  to  a  promise  to  give  a  reasonable  reward, 
or  at  all  events  something  which  can  be  found  as  a  fact 
not  to  be  illusory.  The  circumstances  of  each  case  (or  in 
a  written  instrument  the  context)  must  be  looked  to  for 
the  real  meaning  of  the  parties ;  and  *'  I  leave  it  to  you  " 
may  well  mean  in  particular  circumstances  (as  in  various 
small  matters  it  notoriously  does),  "I  expect  what  is  reason- 
able and  usual,  and  I  leave  it  to  you  to  find  out  what  that 
is,"  or,  '^  I  expect  what  is  reasonable,  and  am  content  to 
take  your  estimate  (assuming  that  it  will  be  made  in  good 
faith  and  not  illusory)  as  that  of  a  reasonable  man  "  (q). 

Another  somewhat  curious  case  of  an  illusoiy  pi'omise 
(though  mixed  up  to  some  extent  with  other  doctrines)  is 
Moorhouse  v.  Coivin  (r).  There  a  testator,  having  made 
a  will  by  which  he  left  a  considerable  legacy  to  his 
daughter,  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  said,  after  mentioning 
her  other  expectations,  ^^  this  is  not  all :  she  is  and  shall 
be  noticed  in  my  will,  but  to  what  further  amount  I 
cannot  precisely  say."  The  legacy  was  afterwards  revoked. 
It  was  contended  on  behalf  of  the  daughter's  husband, 
to  whom  the  letter  had  with  the  testator's  authority  been 
communicated  before  the  marriage,  that  there  was  a  con- 
tract binding  the  testator's  estate  to  the  extent  of  the 
legacy  given  by  the  will  as  it  stood  at  the  date  of  the 
letter.  But  it  was  held  that  the  testator's  language 
expressed  nothing  more  than  a  vague  intention,  although 

{q)  Sook  a  caae  (if  it  oan  be  sap-  was  for  the  jury  to  asoertain  how 

ported,  see  the  remarks  on  it  in  much  the  defendanti   acting  bond 

MoherU  v.  Smith)  was  Bryant  y.  /f<f|Woaldoronghttohaveawarded. 

Flight,  5  H.  &  W.  114,  where  the  (r)   15  Beav.  341,  348 ;  affd.  hj 

majority  of  the  Court  held  that  it  L.  JJ.,  t^.  350,  n. 
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it  would  have  been  binding  bod  it  referred  to  tbe  specific 
sum  tben  standing  in  tbe  will,  so  as  to  fix  tbat  sum  as  a 
Tninimnm  to  be  expected  at  all  erents. 

'*  He  expreBslj  promiBes  such  proyiaioa  only  as  he  in  hiB  will  and 
pleasure  shaU  think  fit.  If,  on  her  maiiiage,  the  testator  had  said, 
*  I  will  give  to  my  child  a  proper  and  sufficient  proyision,'  the  Court 
might  ascertain  the  amount ;  but  if  the  testator  had  said,  <  I  will  give 
to  mj  child  such  a  provision  as  I  shall  choose,'  would  it  be  proper 
for  the  Court  (if  he  gare  nothing)  to  say  what  he  ought  to  have  given  ?  ** 

Acceptance  hy  Conduct. 
Tacit  ao-        Conduct  wbicb  is  relied  on  as  constituting  the  accopt- 
S^°ract  ^^^®  ^^  ^  contract  must  (no  less  tban  words  relied  on  for 
must  be      the  same  purpose)  be  unambiguous  and  unconditional  («). 
guous. "         Where  the  proposal  itself  is  not  express,  then  it  must 
Cases  of     also  be  shown  that  the  conduct  relied  on  as  conveying  the 
TOD^ons  proposal  was  such  as  to  amount  to  a  communication  to 
on  tickets,  the  other  party  of  the  proposer's  intention.     Difficult 
questions  may  arise  on  this  point,  and  in  particular  have 
arisen  in  cases  where  public  companies  entering  into  con- 
tracts for  the  carriage  or  custody  of  goods  have  sought  to 
limit  their  liability  by  special  conditions  printed  on  a 
ticket  delivered  to  the  passenger  or  depositor  at  the  time 
of  making  the  contract.     The  tendency  of  the  earlier 
cases  on  the  subject  is  to  hold  that  (apart  from  the  statu- 
tory restrictions  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act, 
1854,  which  do  not  apply  to  contracts  with  steamship 
companies,  nor  to  contracts  with  railway  companies  for  the 
mere  custody  as  distinguished  from  the  carriage  of  goods) 
such  conditions  are  binding.     A  strong  opposite  tendency 
is  shown  in  Henderson  v.  Stevenson  (^),  where  the  House 
of  Lords  decided  that  in  the  case  of  a  passenger  travelling 
by  sea  with  his  luggage  an  indorsement  on  his  ticket 

(*)  Warner  y.  WiUington^  3  Drew.  tract  is  complete  before  the  ticket  is 

623,  633.  delivered  at  aU,  so  that  some  other 

{t)  L.  R.  2  Sc.  &  I).  470  (1875).  commimioation  of  the  special  terms 

Lord  Chelmsford's  and  Loid  Ha-  would  have  to  be  shown.    But  the 

tberley's  dicta  (pp.   477,  479)  go  later  oases  have  not  adopted  this 

farther,  and  suggest  that  the  con-  riow. 
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stating  that'the  shipowneis  will  not  be  liable  for  loss  does 
not  prevent  him  from  reooyering  from  loss  caused  by  their 
negligence,  unless  it  appears  either  that  he  knew  and 
assented  to  the  special  terms,  or  at  any  rate  that  he  knew 
there  were  some  special  terms  and  was  content  to  accept 
them  without  examination.  Since  this  there  have  been 
re}>orted  cases  arising  out  of  the  deposit  of  goods,  for  safe 
custody  or  otherwise,  in  exchange  for  a  ticket  on  which 
were  endorsed  conditions  limiting  the  amount  of  the 
receiver's  liability  {ti).  The  result,  as  it  stands  at  presenti 
appears  to  be  that  it  is  a  question  of  fact  in  each  case 
whether  the  notice  given  by  the  depositee  was  reasonably 
sufficient  to  inform  the  depositor  at  the  time  of  making 
the  contract  that  the  depositee  intended  to  contract  only 
on  special  terms.  A  person  who,  knowing  this  (j*),  enters 
into  the  contract,  is  then  deemed  to  assent  to  the  special 
terms ;  but  this,  again,  is  probably  subject  to  an  implied 
condition  that  the  terms  are  relevant  and  reasonable.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  subject  is  yet  free  from  doubt 


(f^  ffarrii  t.  G.  W,  J?.  (%.  1  Q. 
B.  D.  616 ;  Tarker  v.  S.  E,  R.  Co. ; 
Gabell  T.  8.  E.  E.  Co,,  2  C.  P.  D. 
416,  revg.  in  Parker' »  ca.  the  judg- 
ment of  the  C.  P.  Div.  1  C.  P.  D. 
618.  (Comparo  Burke  ▼.  S.  E.  R, 
Co,,  6  C.  P.  D.  1)  ;  Watkint  v.  Ry- 
miU,  10  Q.  B.  D.  178,  whore  the 
former  cases  are  fully  reviewed  by 
Stephen,  J. 

(x)  Are  reasonable  means  of  know- 
ledge equiTalent  to  actual  know- 
ledge? It  seems  better  on  principle 
to  say  that  actual  knowledge  may  be 
inferred  as  a  fact  from  reasonable 
means  of  knowledge,  and  inferred 
against  the  bare  d^iial  of  the  party 
whose  interest  it  was  not  to  Imow. 
This  is  one  of  the  rules  of  evidence 
which  are  apt  in  particular  depart- 
ments to  hsirdenin  to  rules  of  law ; 
and  the  judgment  in  Watkins  v. 
Rymill  (10  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  183) 
certainly  tends  in  this  direction. 
It  would  be  curious  however  if, 
after  << constructive  notice"  has 
been  justly  discredited  in  equity 


oases,  a  new  variety  of  it  should  be 
introduced  in  a  question  of  pure 
common  law.  Compare  Ulpiaa's 
remarks  on  a  fairly  analogous  case, 
D.  14,  3,  de  inst.  act.  11,  §  2,  3. 
De  quo  palam  proscriptum  f ucrit, 
ne  cum  eo  contrahatur,  is  prae- 

FDsiti  loco  non  habctur 
roscribcre  palam  sic  accipimus: 
Claris  Uteris,  undo  de  piano  recte 
lesi  possit,  ante  tabcmam  scilicet, 
vel  ante  eum  locum,  in  quo  nego- 
tiatio  exercetur,  non  in  loco  remoto, 
sed  in  evident!  ....  Certe  si  quis 
dicat  ig^orasse  se  literas,  vel  non 
observasse  quod  propositum  erat, 
cum  multi  legerent,  cumque  palam 
c8setpropositum,nonaudietur.  One 
cannot  help  observing  that  before 
the  recent  cases  on  the  subject  the 
conditions  printed  by  railway  com- 
panies on  their  tickets,  and  the 
corresponding  notices  exhibited  by 
them,  were  far  from  being  **  daris 
Uteris,  undo  de  piano  recte  legi 
possit,"  or  **in  loco  evident!.' 
They  arc  still  not  always  so. 
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Ab  to 
promises 
'deed. 


proi 


The  ordinaiy  rules  of  proposal  and  aooeptanoe  do  not 
applj,  as  we  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  to 
promises  made  by  deed.  It  is  established  by  a  series 
of  authorities  which  appear  to  be  confirmed  by  the  ratio 
decidendi  of  Xenos  v.  Wickham  (y),  in  the  House  of 
Lords  (though  perhaps  the  doctrine  was  not  necessary  fox 
the  decision  itself),  that  a  promise  so  made  is  at  once 
operative  without  regard  to  the  other  party's  acceptance. 
It  creates  an  obligation  which  whenever  it  comes  to  his 
knowledge  affords  a  cause  of  action  without  any  other 
signification  of  his  assent,  and  in  the  meanwhile  it  is 
irrevocable.  Nearly  all  the  cases,  it  is  true,  were  on 
instruments  involving  matter  of  conveyance  as  well  as  of 
contract.  But  no  distinction  is  made  or  suggested  on  that 
ground.  The  general  principles  of  contract  are,  however, 
respected  to  this  extent,  that  if  the  promisee  refuses  his 
assent  when  the  promise  comes  to  his  knowledge  the  con* 
tract  is  avoided. 

"  If  A.  make  an  obligation  to  B.,  and  deliver  it  to  C.  to 
the  use  of  B.,  this  is  the  deed  of  A.  presently ;  but  if  C. 
offers  it  to  B.,  then  B.  may  refuse  it  in  pais  "  {i.e.  with- 
out formality)  "and  thereby  the  obligation  will  lose  its 
force  "(s). 


(y)  L.  R.  2  H.  L.  296.  Tho 
previous  cases  were  Doe  d.  Gamons 
V.  Knight,  6  B.  &  C.  671  (a  mort- 
gage) ;  Exton  v.  Scott ,  6  Sim.  31  (the 
like) ;  Hall  v.  Pahner,  13  L.  J.  Ch. 
352  (bond  to  secure  annuity  after 
obligor'sdeath) ;  FUtchery.  Fletcher, 
14  L.  J.  Ch.  66  (corenant  for  settle- 
ment to  be  made  by  executors. )  As 
to  Xenos  v.  Wieiham,  that  case 
might  have  been  decided  on  the 
ground  that  the  company's  execu- 


tion of  the  policy  was  the  aooep- 
tanoe of  the  plaintiifs'  proposal, 
and  the  plaintiffs'  broker  was  their 
ag^ntto  receive  conununication  of 
the  acceptance.  But  that  ground 
Ib  distinctly  not  relied  upon  in  the 
opinions  of  the  Lords:  see  at 
pp.  320,  323. 

(s)  Butler  and  Baker's  ca.,  3  Co. 
Rep.  26,  quoted  by  Blackburn  J., 
L.R.  2H.  L.atp.  312. 
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CHAPTER  n. 
Capactty  of  Pabtibs. 

All  statements  about  legal  capacities  aad  duties  are  Variatioiis 
taken,  unless  the  contrary  be  expressed,  to  be  made  with  ^?^y 
reference  to  '*  lawful  men,"  citizens,  that  is,  who  are  not  in 
any  manner  unqualified  or  disqualified  for  the  full  exer- 
cise of  a  citizen's  normal  rights.     There  are  several  ways 
in  which  persons  may  be  or  become  incapable,  wholly  or 
partially,  of  doing  acts  in  the  law,  and  among  other  things 
of  becoming  parties  to  a  binding  contract.    All  persons  DiaabiU- 
must  attain  a  certain  age  before  they  are  admitted  to  full  *^*!^ 
freedom  of  action  and  disposition  of  their  property.     This  persons: 
is  but  a  necessary  recognition  of  the  actual  conditions  of         ^' 
man's  life.     The  age  of  majority,  however,  has  to  be  fixed 
at  some  point  of  time  by  positive  law.     By  English  law  it 
is  fixed  at  twenty-one  years ;  and  every  one  under  that 
age  is  called  an  infant  (Co.  lit.  171  b). 

Every  woman  who  meurries  has  to  sustain,  as  incident  to  Corertun. 
her  new  status,  technically  called  coverture,  a  loss  of  legal 
capacity  in  various  respects;  a  loss  expressed,  and  once 
supposed  to  be  sufficiently  explained,  by  the  fiction  that 
husband  and  wife  are  one  person. 

Both  men  and  women  may  lose  their  legal  capacity,  insanity, 
permanently  or  for  a  time,  by  an  actual  loss  of  reason.  ^^' 
This  we  call  insanity  when  it  is  the  result  of  established 
mental  disease,  intoxication  when  it  is  the  transient  effect 
of  drink  or  narcotics.     Similar  consequences,  again,  may 
be  attached  by  provisions  of  positive  law  to  conviction  for 

p.  B 
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orimmal  ofFenoes.  Deprivation  of  civil  rights  also  may  be, 
and  lia.s  been  in  England  in  some  particular  cases,  a  sub- 
stantive penalty ;  but  it  is  not  thus  used  in  any  part  of  our 
law  now  in  practical  operation. 
Extension  On  the  other  hand,  the  capacity  of  the  "  lawful  man  " 
oapacity :  receives  a  vast  extension  in  its  application,  while  it  remains 
agency,  unaltered  in  kind,  by  the  institution  of  agency.  One  man 
may  empower  another  to  perform  acts  in  the  law  for  him 
and  acquire  rights  and  duties  on  his  behalf.  By  agency 
the  individual's  legal  personality  is  multiplied  in  space, 
as  by  succession  it  is  continued  in  time.  The  thing  is  now 
BO  familiar  that  it  is  not  easy  to  realize  its  importance,  or 
the  magnitude  of  the  step  taken  by  legal  theory  and  practice 
in  its  full  recognition.  We  may  be  helped  to  this  if  we 
remember  that  in  the  Boman  system  there  is  no  law  of 
agency  as  we  understand  it.  The  slave,  who  did  much 
of  what  is  now  done  by  free  servants  and  agents,  was 
regarded  as  a  mere  instrument  of  acquisition  for  his 
owner,  except  in  the  special  classes  of  cases  in  which 
either  slaves  or  freemen  might  be  in  a  position  analogous, 
but  not  fully  equivalent,  to  that  of  a  modem  agent.  As 
between  the  principal  and  his  agent,  agency  is  a  special 
kind  of  contract.  But  it  differs  from  other  kinds  of  con- 
tract in  that  its  legal  consequences  are  not  exhausted  by 
performance.  Its  object  is  not  merely  the  doing  of  speci- 
fied things,  but  the  creation  of  new  and  active  legal 
relations  between  the  principal  and  third  persons.  Hence 
it  may  fitly  have  its  place  among  the  conditions  of  con- 
tract in  general,  though  the  mutual  duties  of  principal  and 
agent  belong  rather  to  the  treatment  of  agency  as  a  species 
of  contract. 

Artificial        While  the  individual  citizen's  powers  are  thus  extended 

P®™*°*'     by  agency,  a  great  increase  of  legal  scope  and  safety  is 

given  to  the  conjoint  action  of  many  by  their  association 

in  a  corporate  body  or  artificial  person.     The  development 

of  corporate  action  presupposes  a  developed  law  of  agency, 
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Bmoe  a  oorporation  oan  manifest  its  legal  ezistenoe  only 
through  the  acts  of  its  agents.  And  as  a  oorporation,  in 
virtue  of  its  perpetual  suooession  and  freedom  from  all  or 
most  of  the  disabilities  which  may  in  fact  or  in  law  affect 
natural  persons,  has  powers  exceeding  those  of  a  natural 
person,  so  those  powers  have  to  be  defined  and  limited  bj 
sundry  rules  of  law,  partly  for  the  protection  of  the  indi- 
yidual  members  of  the  oorporation,  partly  in  the  interest 
of  the  public. 

We  proceed  to  deal  with  these  topics  in  the  order  indi- 
cated :  and  first  of  the  exceptions  to  the  capacity  of  natural 
persons  to  bind  themselves  by  contract. 


I.  Infants. 

An  infant  is  not  absolutely  incapable  of  binding  himself,  Infanta^ 
but  is,  generally  speaking,  incapable  of  absolutely  binding  citytoVmd 
himself  by  contract  (a).    His  acts  and  contracts  are  void-  themseivea 

DV  COD" 

able  at  his  option,  subject  to  certain  statutory  and  other  tract, 
exceptions,  which  are  partly  definite,  partly  not  definable  General 
in  terms  but  capable  of  reasonable  definition  in  practice,  of^thel^. 
and  partly  both  indefinite  and  doubtful.     The  following 
seems  the  nearest  approach  to  a  statement  in  general  terms 
that  can  safely  be  made. 

By  the  common  law  a  contract  made  by  an  infant  is 
generally  voidable  at  the  infant's  option,  such  option  to  be 
exercised  either  before  {b)  his  attaining  his  majority  or 
within  a  reasonable  time  afterwards. 

Where  the  obligation  is  incident  to  an  interest  (or  at  all 
events  to  a  beneficial  interest)  in  property,  it  cannot  be 
avoided  while  such  interest  is  retained. 

Exceptiom — 

A.  Void  agreements. 

By  the  Infants'  Belief  Act,  1874,  loans  of  money  to 

(a)  Stated  in  this  form  bjHajcs,  (b)  Ab  to  this  see  p.  69,  below. 

J.,  14  It.  C.  L.  R.,  at  p.  366. 

e2 
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infants,  contracts  for  the  sale  to  them  of  goods  other  than 
necessaries,  and  accounts  stated  with  them  are  absolutely 
void ;  and  no  action  can  be  brought  on  a  ratification  of 
any  contract  made  during  infancy. 

(When  the  agreement  of  an  infant  is  such  that  it 
cannot  be  for  his  benefit,  it  has  been  said  to  be  absolutely 
void  at  common  law ;  but  this  distinction  is  believed  to  be 
exploded  by  modem  authorities.) 

B.  Valid  contracts. 

An  infant's  contract  is  valid  if  it  appears  to  the  Court 
to  be  beneficial  to  the  infant,  and  in  particular  if  it  is  for 
necessaries. 

Explanation, — "Necessaries"  include  all  such  goods, 
commodities,  and  services  as  are  reasonably  necessary  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  a  person  in  the  circumstances  and 
condition  of  life  of  the  contracting  party. 

Moreover  in  certain  cases  infants  are  enabled  to  make 
binding  contracts  by  custom  or  statute. 

An  infant  is  not  Kable  for  a  wrong  arising  out  of  or 
immediately  connected  with  his  contract,  such  as  a  frau- 
dulent representation  at  the  time  of  making  the  contract 
that  he  is  of  full  age.  But  an  infant  who  has  represented 
himself  as  of  full  age  is  bound  by  payments  made  and  acts 
done  at  his  request  and  on  the  faith  of  such  representations, 
and  is  liable  to  restore  any  advantage  he  has  obtained  by 
such  representations  to  the  person  from  whom  he  has 
obtained  it. 


Of  infants'      !•  Of  the  contracts  of  infants  in  general  at  common  law, 
iS^'^W-  ^^^  ^  affected  by  the  Act  of  1874. 

iS^        It  will  be  convenient  to   depart  somewhat  from  the 

distinction  Order  of  the  foregoing  general  statement  for  the  purpose  of 

are  wlJSly  considering  this  whole  subject  together.     It  has  been  com- 

Toid.  monly  said  that  an  agreement  made  by  an  infant,  if  such 

that  it  cannot  be  for  his  benefit,  is  not  merely  voidable 

but  absolutely  void ;  though  in  general  his  contracts  are 
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only  voidable  at  his  option  (c).  But  this  distinction  is  in 
itself  mireasonable,  and  is  supported  by  little  or  no  real 
authority,  while  there  is  considerable  authority  against  it. 
The  unreasonableness  of  it  seems  hardly  to  need  any 
demonstration.  The  object  of  the  law,  which  is  the  pro- 
tection of  the  infant,  is  amply  secured  by  not  allowing  the 
contract  to  be  enforced  against  him  during  his  infancy, 
and  leaving  it  in  his  option  to  affirm  or  repudiate  it  at  his 
full  age  (d).  Moreover  the  distinction  is  arbitrary  and 
doubtful,  for  it  must  always  be  difficult  to  say  whether  a 
partictdar  contract  cannot  possibly  be  beneficial  to  the 
party.  As  for  the  authorities,  the  word  void  is  no  doubt 
frequently  used:  but  then  it  is  likewise  to  be  found  in 
cases  where  it  is  quite  settled  that  the  contract  is  in  truth 
only  voidable.  And  as  applied  to  other  subject  matters  it 
has  been  held  to  mean  only  voidable  in  formal  instru- 
ments (e)  and  even  in  Acts  of  Parliament  (/).  Thus  the 
language  of  text-writers,  of  judges,  and  even  of  the  legich 
lature,  is  no  safe  guide  apart  from  actual  decisions. 

But  when  we  look   at  the   decisions  they  appear  to  Enunina- 
establish  in  the  cases  now  in  question  only  that  the  con-  tl^tiJeT' 
tract  cannot  be  enforced  against  the  infant,  or  some  other  "»*^ 
collateral  point  equally  consistent  with  its  being  only  void- 
able, except  when  they  show  distinctly  that  the  contract 
is  voidable  and  not  void.     Thus  an  infant's  bond  with  a 
penalty  and  conditioned  for  the  payment  of  interest  has 
been  supposed  to  be  wholly  void;  but  nothing  more  is 
decided  than  that  being  imder  seal  it  cannot  be  ratified     , 
save  by  an  act  of  at  least  equal  solemnity  with  the  original 
instrument :  in  the  case  referred  to  one  judge  (Bayley,  J.) 

{e)  Anotber  distinction  is  made  {e)  Lincoin  College* tG&.  3  Co.Hep. 

as  to  deeds  taking  complete  effect  by  69  b ;  Doe  d.  Bryan  y.  Bancks^  4  d. 

deUvery  or  otherwise.    See  Shepp.  &  Aid.  401 ;  Malins  y.  J^reimany  4 

Touchst.  233  ;  Co.  Lit.  61  *,  note;  Bing.  N.  C.  396. 
3  Bnrr.  1805 ;  2  Dr.  &  W.  340.  But  (/)  Compare Dar^yw^  ^'^'  i^- 

this  is  of  little  practical  importance,  C,  from  Queensland),  3  App.  Ca.  at 

and  not  material  to  the  present  p.  128,  with  Governors  of  MagddUn 

subject.  Motpital  y.  Knoiti,  4  App.  Ca.  324, 

(d )  We  are  now  speaking  only  of  in  which  case  this  latitude  has  at 

the  common  law.  last  been  restrained. 
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rested  his  judgment  simply  on  the  law  stated  by  Coke, 
who  only  says  that  an  infant's  bond  with  a  penalty,  even 
if  given  for  necessaries,  shall  not  bind  him  (g).  A  stronger 
case  is  Thornton  v.  IlUngworth  (A),  where  the  judges  said 
PurohaBe  in  terms  that  an  infant's  contract  to  buy  goods  for  the  pur- 
te^e.  "^  poses  of  trade  is  absolutely  void,  not  voidable  only  :  but  all 
that  had  to  be  decided  was  that  a  ratification  after  action 
brought  was  no  answer  to  the  defence  of  infancy :  and  the 
dicta,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Benjamin,  are  inconsistent 
with  a  former  case  of  higher  authority  (but  which  seems 
not  to  have  been  cited)  where  an  infant  was  allowed  to  sue 
on  a  trading  contract  for  the  purchase  of  chattels,  the  only 
special  circumstance  being  that  he  had  already  paid  part 
of  the  price,  so  that  it  was  clearly  for  his  benefit  that  he 
should  be  able  to  enforce  the  contract.  The  decision  was 
put  on  this  ground  in  the  Court  of  K.B.  by  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  but  the  broader  opinion  was  expressed  by  Dampier, 
J.,  that  the  other  party  could  in  no  case  avoid  the  contract, 
and  that  the  contracts  of  infants  are  as  to  their  validity 
of  two  kinds  only,  those  which  are  clearly  for  the  infant's 
benefit  and  therefore  bind  him,  and  those  which  are  not  so 
and  are  voidable  at  his  option.  The  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber  aflBrmed  the  judgment  without  calling  on  counsel 
to  support  it,  holding  that  "  the  general  law  is  that  the 
contract  of  an  infant  may  be  avoided  or  not  at  his  own 
Contract  option,"  and  that  this  case  was  no  exception  (/).  In  a  much 
of  aervice.  j^j^p  ^^^^^  ^^^  following  opinion  was  given  by  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  on  the  conviction  of  a  servant  for  unlaw- 
fully absenting  himself  from  his  master's  employment : — 

*<  Among  many  objectionB  one  appears  to  us  clearly  fatal.  Ho  was  an 
infant  at  the  time  of  entering  into  the  agreement,  which  authorizes  the 
master  to  stop  his  wages  when  the  steam  engine  is  stopped  working  for 
any  cause.    An  agreement  to  serve  for  wages  may  be  for  the  infant's 

(^)  Bayl%9  y.  Dineley,  3  M.  &  S.  ih)  2  B.  &  C.  824. 

477  ;  Ck).  Lit.  172  a.    The  case  is  (t)  Benjamin  on  Sale,  28;   War' 

not  accepted  without  question  in  icick  v.  Bruce,  2  M.  &  S.  205,  in  Ex. 

America :    Parsons  on   Contracts,  Ch.  6  Taunt.  118. 
269  ft. 
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benefit  (k) ;  bnt  an  agreement  which  oompeU  him  to  Benre  at  all  tunea 
during  the  term  bnt  leaves  the  master  free  to  stop  his  work  and  his 
wages  whenever  he  ohooees  to  do  so  cannot  be  considered  as  beneficial  to 
the  servant.  It  is  inequitable  and  wholly  void.  The  conviction  most  be 
quashed  "(/). 

But  this  decided  only  that  the  agreement  was  not  en- 
forceable against  the  infant.  The  Court  cannot  have  meant 
to  say  that  if  the  master  had  arbitrarily  refused  to  pay 
wages  for  the  work  actually  done  the  infant  could  not  have 
sued  him  on  the  agreement.  Again,  it  is  said  that  a  lease 
made  by  an  infant,  without  reservation  of  any  rent  (or  even 
not  reserving  the  best  rent),  is  absolutely  void.  But  this 
opinion  is  strongly  disputed  in  Bacon's  Abridgment,  and 
also  disapproved  by  Lord  Mansfield,  whose  judgment  Lord 
St.  Leonards  has  adopted  as  good  law,  though  the  actual 
decision  was  not  on  this  particular  point  in  either  case  (m). 
And  in  a  modem  bish  caae{n)  it  has  been  expressly 
decided  that  at  all  events  a  lease  made  by  an  infant 
reserving  a  substantial  rent,  whether  the  best  rent  or  not, 
is  not  void  but  voidable ;  and  further  that  it  is  not  well 
avoided  by  the  infant  granting  another  lease  of  the  same 
property  to  another  person  after  attaining  his  full  age. 
The  Court  inclined  to  think  that  some  act  of  notoriety 
by  the  lessor  would  be  required,  such  as  entering,  bringing 
ejectment,  or  demanding  possession;  however  there  was 
another  reason,  namely,  that  the  second  lease  might  be 
construed  as  only  creating  a  future  interest  to  take  efEect 
on  the  determination  of  the  first.  With  regard  to  the  first 
reason  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  not  immaterial  that 

(k)  It  seems  that  prima  facie  it  is  in/ant." 
so,  even  if  it  contains  clauses  im-  (m)  Bac.  Ab.  4,  361 ;  Zouch  y, 

posing  penalties,  or  giving  a  -power  FariorUf  3  Burr.  1 794  (where  the 

of    dismissal,   in   certain    events :  decision  was  that  the  reconveyance 

Woody.  Fentciek,  10  M.  &  W.  195;  of  a  mortgagee's  infant  heir,  the 

Leslie  y.  Fitzpatrick,  3  Q.B.  D.  229,  mortgage  being  properly  paid  off, 

disting^nishing  JReg.  v.  Lord  (next  could  not  be  avoidea  by  his  entry 

note).  before  full  age) :  Aiien  v.  AUcHf  2 

(0  Heff.  V.  Lord,  12  Q.  B.  767,  17  Dr.  &  W.  307,  340. 
L.  J.  M.  G.  181,  where  the  head  (»)  Slator  v.  Brady,  14  Ir.  0.  L, 

note  rightly  says  **  void  agaimt  the  61. 
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a  freehold  estate  (for  the  life  of  the  lessor  or  twenty-one 
years)  had  passed  by  the  original  lease.  There  is  good 
English  authority  for  the  proposition  that  if  a  lease  made 
hy  an  infant  is  beneficial  to  him  he  cannot  avoid  it  at 
Sale,  &o.,  all  (o).  It  apppears  to  be  agreed  that  the  sale,  pur- 
chase (/?),  or  exchange  (q)  of  land  by  an  infant  is  both  as 
to  the  contract  and  as  to  the  conveyance  only  voidable  at 
his  option. 

^rfcner-  Again,  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  infant  may  be  a  partner 
sharohold-  or  shareholder  (though  in  the  latter  case  the  company  may 
^'  refuse  to  accept  him)  (r) ;  and  though  he  cannot  be  made 

liable  for  partnership  debts  during  his  infancy,  he  is  bound 
by  the  partnership  accounts  as  between  himself  and  his 
partners  and  cannot  claim  to  share  profits  without  contri- 
buting to  losses.  And  if  on  coming  of  age  he  does  not 
expressly  disaffirm  the  partnership  he  is  considered  to 
affirm  it,  or  at  any  rate  to  hold  himself  out  as  a  partner, 
and  is  thereby  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  firm  contracted 
since  his  majority  («). 

The  liability  of  an  infant  shareholder  who  does  not 
repudiate  his  shares  to  pay  calls  on  them  rests,  as  far  as 
existing  authorities  go,  on  a  somewhat  different  form  of 
the  same  principle  (of  which  afterwards).  As  to  contri- 
bution in  the  winding  up  of  a  company.  Lord  Justice 
lindley  (2.  1356)  "  is  not  aware  of  any  case  in  which  an 
infant  has  been  put  on  the  list  of  contributories.  Upon 
principle,  however,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason 
why  he  should  not,  if  it  be  for  his  benefit ;  and  this,  if 
there  are  surplus  assets,  might  be  the  case."  Otherwise 
he  cannot  be  deprived  of  his  right  to  repudiate  the  shares, 
imless  perhaps  by  fraud ;  but  in  any  case  if  he  "  does  not 


(o)  Maddon  y.  White,  2  T.  K.  169.  infant  after  the  infant  has  trans- 

\p)  Co.  Lit.  2  *,  Bao.  Ab. Infancy  f erred  oyer  to  a  person  aui  iuris  : 

I.  3  (4,  360).  Oooeh's  ca.  8  Ch.  266.      And  see 

{q)  Co.  Lit.  61  b.  Lindley,  2.  1406—6. 

(r)  But  the  company  cannot  diB-  (s)  I^dley,  1.  80 — 83  ;  Ooode  v. 

*pute  the  validity  of  a  transfer  to  an  Harrison,  6  !b.  &  Aid.  147. 
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repudiate  his  eharefl,  either  while  he  is  an  infant  or  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  he  attains  twenty-one,  he  will  be  a 
oontributory,"  and  still  more  so  if  after  that  time  he 
does  anything  showing  an  election  to  keep  the  shares.  On 
the  whole  it  is  clear  on  the  authorities  (notwithstanding  a 
few  expressions  to  the  contrary),  that  both  the  transfer  of 
shares 'to  an  infant  and  the  obligations  incident  to  his 
holding  the  shares  are  not  void  but  only  voidable  {t). 

Marriage  is  on  a  different  footing  from  ordinary  con-  Marriage, 
tracts  {u)y  and  it  is  hardly  needful  to  say  in  this  place  that 
the  possibility  of  a  minor  contracting  a  valid  marriage  has 
never  been  doubted  in  any  of  our  Courts.  Even  if  either 
or  both  of  the  parties  be  under  the  age  of  consent  (four- 
teen for  the  man,  twelve  for  the  woman)  the  marriage  is 
not  absolutely  void,  but  remains  good  if  when  they  are 
both  of  the  age  of  consent  they  agree  to  it  (x).  But  the 
Marriage  Act,  4  Geo.  4,  c.  76  (ss.  8,  22),  makes  it  very 
difficult,  though  not  impossible,  for  a  minor  to  contract 
a  valid  marriage  without  the  consent  of  parents  or 
guardians  (y). 

As  to  promises  to  many  and  marriage  settlements,  it  PromiBea 
has  long  been  familiar  law  that  just  as  in  the  case  of  his  andnS- 
other  voidable  contracts  an  infant  may  sue  for  a  breach  of  'jage  set- 
promise  of  marriage,  though  not  liable  to  be  sued  {z).    An 
infant's  marriage  settlement  is  not  binding  on  the  infant 

{t)  LumtdetCt    ca.    4     Ch.    31 ;  five  and  twentj-one  respectively. 

OooeKs  ca.  8  Cb.  266  ;  cp.  p.  64,  (Code  Cir.  144  sqq.)    But  this  con- 

infra.  sent    may  be   dispensed  -with    in 

{u)  Continental     writers     hare  various  ways  by  matter  subsei^uent 

wasted  mncb  ingenuity  in  debating  or  lapse  of  time :  see  art.  182, 183, 

witb   which  class  of  contracts  it  185.    The  marriage  law  of  other 

should  be  reckoned .  Sar.  Sy st. }  1 4 1  _  states  (except  some  where  the  canon 

(3.  317);  Ortolan  on  Inst.  2.  10.  law  still  prevails)  appears  to  differ 

{%)  Bacon,  Abr.  4.  336.  little  on  tne  average  from  the  law 

\y)  In  most  Ck>ntinental  countries  of  France  in  this  particiilar. 

the  earliest  age  of  legal  marriage  is  (s)  Bacon,  Abr.  Infancy  and  Age, 

fixed  :  in  France  it  is  eighteen  for  1.  4  (4.  370).      Per  Lord  Ellen- 

the  man,  fifteen  for  the  woman,  and  borough,  Wartcick  v.  Jiruce,  2  M.  & 

conaentof  parents  or  lineal  ancestors  S.  205. 
is  required  up  to  the  ages  of  twenty- 
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Tinless  made  under  the  statute  (see  poat^  p.  73) ,  and  the 

Court  of  Chancery  has  no  power  to  make  it  binding  in  the 

ease  of  a  ward  (a).    A  settlement  of  a  female  infant's 

general  personal  property,  the  intended  husband  being  of 

fall  age  and  a  party,  can  indeed  be  enforced,  but  as  the 

contract  not  of  the  wife  but  of  the  husband ;  the  wife's 

personal  property  passing  to  him  by  the  marriage,  he  is 

bound  to  deal  with  it  according  to  his  contract  (b).    And 

particulfiu:  covenants  in  an  infant's  settlement  may  be 

valid  {c).     In  any  case  the  settlement  is  not  void  but  only 

voidable ;  it  may  be  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  conduct 

Negoti-      of  the  party  when  of  fuU  age  and  s^ui  iuria  {d).    Again  an 

strumentB.  infant's  contract  on  a  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note 

"^Sed^^^d  ^^  ^^^®  supposed  to  be  wholly  void,  but  is  now  treated 

opinioii  of  as  Only  voidable  {e).    The  same  holds  of  an  account  stated; 

of ^Ex-*^^    and  here  the  decisive  case  is  a  strong  authority  in  favour 

chequer      of  the  general  contention  that  a  contract  is  not  in  any  case 

general      absolutely  void  by  reason  of  the  party's  infancy.     The 

question.    Court  said : — 

<<  The  arg^nment  on  behalf  of  the  defendant  was  that  an  account  stated 
by  an  infant  is  not  merely  voidable  but  actually  void,  so  that  no  subse- 
quent ratification  can  make  it  of  any  avail.  But  we  can  see  no  sound  or 
reasonable  distinction  in  this  respect  between  the  liability  of  an  infant 
on  an  account  stated  and  his  liability  for  goods  sold  and  delivered  or  on 
any  other  contract  .  .  .  The  general  doctrine  is  that  a  party  may  after  he 
attains  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  ratify  and  so  make  himself  liable  on 
contracts  made  during  infancy.  We  think  that  on  principle  unopposed 
by  authority  this  may  be  done  on  a  contract  arising  on  an  account  stated 
as  well  as  on  any  other  contract "  (/}. 

Condu-  On  the  whole,  then,  we  have  seen  that  in  several  im- 

reason  for  portant  classes  of  cases  (including  some  that  were  formerly 
holding  supposed  exceptional)  an  infant's  contract  is  certainly  not 
tracts  of     void :  and  we  have  also  seen  that  there  is  not  any  clear 

(a)  Field  v.  Moore,  7  D.  M.  G-.  (e)  Byles  on  Bills,  69(lCthed.); 
691,  710.                                                   undisputed  in  Harris  v.  Wall^  1  Ex. 

(b)  Davidson,  Conv.  3,  pt.  2,  728.       122. 

{e)  Smith  V.  Lucas,  18  Ch.  D.  531.  (/)  Williama  v.  Moor,  11 M.  kW. 

(d)  Davie$  y.  Davies,  9  Eq.  468.         256,  264,  266,  12  L.  J.  Ex.  253. 
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authority  for  holding  that  in  any  case  it  is  in'  fact  void.  ^'^^ 
It  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  offer  any  further  justification  c.  L. 
for  refusing  to  admit  an  ill-defined  and  inconvenient  class 
of  exceptions,  of  which  no  positive  instance  can  be  found  (^). 

There  is  one  exception  to  the  rule  that  an  infant  may  ^^»^\ 

.  -  -  Cftnnot 

enforce  his  voidable  contracts   against  the  other  party  haTe 
during  his  infancy,  or  rather  there  is  one  way  in  which  he  J|^jj^. 
cannot  enforce  them.     Specific  performance  is  not  allowed  anoe. 
at  the  suit  of  an  infant,  because  the  remedy  is  not  mutual, 
the  infant  not  being  bound  (A). 

An  infant  may  avoid  his  voidable  contracts  (with  prao-  4*  ^^•^ 
tically  few  or  no  exceptions)  either  before  or  within  a  may  ayoid 
reasonable  time  after  coming  of  age:  the  rule  is  that  ^^JJ?°' 
"  matters  in  fait  [«.^.,  not  of  record]  he  shall  avoid  either 
vrithin  age  or  at  full  age,"  but  matters  of  record  only 
within  age  (Co.  Lit.  380i)  (t).  However,  where  the  nature 
of  the  case  admits  of  it,  an  infant's  affirmation  or  repudia- 
tion of  his  contract  while  he  is  still  a  minor  is  treated  as 
only  provisional ;  he  cannot  deprive  himself  of  the  right 
to  elect  at  full  age,  and  only  then  can  his  election  be  con- 
clusively determined  {k).  There  is  no  express  authority 
for  the  saving  words  we  have  introduced  into  this  proposi- 
tion, but  they  are  obviously  required ;  in  the  case  of  an 
infant  shareholder,  for  instance,  the  unqualified  applica- 
tion of  it  might  make  it  impossible  for  anybody  to  deal 
with  the  shares  until  he  come  of  age.  Indeed  there  is  no 
lack  of  authority  to  show  that  here  as  in  other  cases,  so 

(p)  Parsons  on  Coiitraota(l8ted.),  and  N,  W.  B.  v.  M'Mxehael,  6  Ex. 

244,  Mr.  Leake,  who  takes  no  no-  114,  20  L.  J.  Ex.  97.    As  to  an 

tice  whatever  of  the  formerly  onr-  infant  being  bound  when  he  comes 

rent  doctrine,  Sir  William  Anson  of  age  by  an  acknowledgment  made 

(3rd  ed.  p.  104),  and  Mr.  Wharton  in  a  Court  of  Record,  see  Y.  B.  20 

(§}  31,   36 — 42),  are  of  the  same  &  21  Ed.  1,  in  the  series  of  Ghroni- 

opinion.     Contra  Hilliard,  2.   129,  des  and  Memorials  published  under 

and  W.  W.  Story,  }  101.  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the 

(A)  Flighty.  BollandyAHvLBS.  298.  Rolls,  p.  320, 
(i)  See  per  Parke,  B.,  Ncwryand  (k)  X.  ^  N.  W.  J?,  v.  M'Michael, 

EnnUkillen  Ry.  Co.  v.  Coombe^ZTSji.  supra;  Slator  v.  Trimble^  14  Ir.  C. 

665,  18  L.  J.  Ex.  326 ;  per  Cur.  X.  L.  342. 
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far  as  the  interests  of  third  persons  are  eonoemed,  and  to 
some  extent  also  as  regards  acts  done  bj  the  parties  them- 
selves on  the  faith  of  the  contract,  voidable  means  not 
Money  invalid  until  ratified,  but  valid  until  rescinded  (/).  If  an 
avoidS  ^  infant  pays  a  sum  of  money  under  a  contract,  in  considera- 
tion of  which  the  contract  is  wholly  or  partly  performed 
by  the  other  party,  he  can  acquire  no  right  to  recover  the 
money  back  by  rescinding  the  contract  when  he  comes  of 
age.  Such  is  the  case  of  a  premium  paid  for  a  lease  (m), 
or  of  the  price  of  goods  (not  being  necessaries)  sold  and 
delivered  to  an  infant  and  paid  for  by  him  :  and  so  if  an 
infant  enters  into  a  partnership  and  pays  a  premium,  he 
cannot  either  before  or  after  his  full  age  recover  it  back, 
nor  therefore  prove  for  it  in  the  bankruptcy  of  his 
partners  (n). 


contract, 
when  not 
recover- 
able. 


Infants' 
BeHef 
Act,  1874. 


We  must  now  consider  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  1874 
(37  &  38  Vict.  c.  62),  which  enacts  as  follows  :— 

1.  All  contracts  -whether  by  specialty  or  by  simple  contract  henceforth 
entered  into  by  infants  for  the  repayment  of  money  lent  or  to  be 
lent,  or  for  goods  supplied  or  to  be  supplied  (other  than  contracts  for 
necessaries),  and  all  accounts  stated  with  infants,  shall  be  absolutely  void  : 
provided  always  that  this  enactment  shaU  not  invalidate  any  contract 
into  which  an  infant  may  by  any  existing  or  future  statute  or  by  the 
rules  of  common  law  or  equity  enter,  except  such  as  now  by  law  are 
voidable. 

2.  No  action  shall  be  brought  whereby  to  charge  any  person  upon  any 
promise  made  after  full  age  to  pay  any  debt  contracted  during  infancy,  or 
upon  any  ratification  made  after  fuU  age  of  any  promise  or  contract  made 
during  infancy,  whether  there  shall  or  shaU  not  be  any  new  consideration 
for  such  promise  or  ratification  after  full  age. 

3.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  The  Infants  Belief  Act,  1874. 


Ratifica- 
tion still 
operative 


The  2nd  section  supersedes  the  5th  section  of  Lord 
Tenterden's  Act  (9  Geo.  4,  o.  14)  (o),  by  which  no  ratifica- 


(Q  Per  Lord  Colonsay,  L.  R.  2 
H.  L.  376. 

(»w)  Holmes  v.  BJogg^  8  Taunt.  36, 
608,  S.  C.  Moore,  1.  466,  2.  552. 


(«)  Ex  parte  Taylor^  8  D.  M.  G. 
264,  258. 

(o)  Since  expressly  repealed  by 
the  Statute  Law  Kevision  Act, 
1876,  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  66. 
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tion  of  a  contract  made  during  infancy  could  be  sued  upon  for  some 
unless  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged.  P^'P**^ 
The  new  enactment  forbids  an  action  to  be  brought  at  all 
on  any  such  promise  or  ratification,  and  it  applies  to  a 
ratification  since  the  Act  of  a  promise  made  in  infancy 
before  the  passing  of  the  Act  {p)j  whether  the  agreement 
is  or  is  not  one  of  those  included  in  s.  1  (q).  It  probably 
also  prevents  the  ratification  from  being  available  by  way 
of  set-off  (r).  This,  however,  is  a  different  thing  from 
depriving  the  ratification  of  all  effect.  For  it  may  have 
other  effects  than  giving  a  right  of  action  or  set-off,  and 
these  are  not  touched.  While  the  matter  was  governed 
by  Lord  Tenterden's  Act  there  were  many  cases  where  a 
contract  made  during  infancy  might  be  adopted  or  con- 
firmed without  any  ratification  in  writing  so  as  to  produce 
important  results.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a  marriage  settle* 
ment  the  married  persons  are  bound  not  so  much  by 
liability  to  be  sued  (though  in  some  cases  and  for  some 
purposes  the  husband's  covenants  are  of  importance)  as  by 
inability  to  interfere  with  the  disposition  of  the  property 
once  made  and  the  execution  of  the  trusts  once  constituted : 
and  so  far  as  concerns  this  an  infant's  marriage  settlement 
may,  as  we  have  seen,  be  sufficiently  confirmed  by  his  or 
her  conduct  after  full  age  («).  Again  an  infant  partner 
who  does  not  avoid  the  partnership  at  his  full  age  is, 
as  between  himself  and  his  partners,  completely  bound 
by  the  terms  on  which  he  entered  it  without  any  formal 
ratification ;  and  in  taking  the  partnership  accounts  the 
Court  would  apply  the  same  rule  to  the  time  of  his 
minority  as  to  the  time  after  his  full  age.  Again  an  infant 
shareholder  who  does  not  disclaim  may  after  his  full  age, 

(p)  ExparU  Kibble,  10  Ch.  373.  rail,  6  C.  P.  D.  410,  by  Lindley  and 

(q)  Coxhead  v.  MullU,  3  Q.  B.  D.  Beninan,  JJ.,  ditt.  Lord  Coleridge, 

439.    It  is  held,  hoiK^ever,  that  in  a  G.J. 

case  which  would  before  the  Act  (r)  Rawleyv^RawUy  [C  X,),  1  Q. 

have  been  one  of  ratification  it  may  B.  D.  460. 

be  left  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  («)  Dav%e»  v.  Davies,  9  Eq.  468, 

the  conduct  of  the  parties  amounts  ntpra,  p.  58. 

to  a  new  promise:  Ditcham  v.  War' 
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at  any  rate,  be  made  liable  for  oallB  without  any  express 
ratification ;  on  the  contrary,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  him 
to  show  that  he  repudiated  the  shares  within  a  reasonable 
time  (t). 

And  as  Lord  Tenterden's  Act  did  not  formerly  stand  in 
.  the  way  of  these  consequences  of  the  affirmation  or  non- 
repudiation  of  an  infant's  contract,  so  the  Act  of  1874  will 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  same  or  like  consequences  in 
the  future.    In  fact  the  operation  of  the  present  Act  seems 
to  be  to  reduce  all  voidable  contracts  of  infants  ratified  at 
full  age,  whether  the  ratification  be  formal  or  not,  to  the 
position  of  agreements  of  imperfect  obligation,   that  is, 
which  cannot  be  directly  enforced  but  are  valid  for  all 
other  purposes.     Other  examples  of  such  agreements  and 
of  their  legal  effect  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  specially 
assigned  to  that  subject. 
Sembiey  no       A  collateral  result  of  this  enactment  appears  to  be  that 
^orm-     0^®  '^^^  ^^  made  a  contract  during  his  infancy  is  not 
ancefor      now  able  to  obtain  specific  performance  of  it  after  his  full 
party  of      age,  for  the  same  reason  that  he  cannot  and  formerly 

toctmade  ^^^  ^^*  ^^  ^^  sooner  {u). 

during  The  proviso  about  new  consideration  was  presumably 

jp^^'f     introduced  by  way  of  abundant  caution,  to  prevent  oolour- 

proYifio       able  evasions  of  the  Act  by  the  pretence  of  a  new  contract 

^i^d*^^    founded  on  a  nominal  or  trifiing  new  consideration  (x). 

tion.  Where  a  substantial  consideration  appears  on  the  face  of 

the  transaction  these  words  can  hardly  be  supposed  to 

impose  on  the  Court  the  duty  of  inquiring  whether  the 

apparent  consideration  is  the  whole  of  the  real  considera- 

Of  B.  1,      tion.     In  the  first  section  the  words  concerning  the  pur- 

^^^      chase  of  goods  are  not  free  from  obscurity.     If  we  might 

oontracts    construe  the  Act  as  if  it  said  "  for  payment  for  goods 

supplied,"  &c.,  it  would  be  clear  enough  :  but  it  is  not  so 

clear  what  is  the  precise  operation  of  an  enactment  that 

it)  See  pp.  66,  64.  (x)  Yet  is  it  effectiYe  for  tliis pnr- 

u)  Flight  y.  Bolland,  4  Bubs.  298,      pose  P  See  Liteham  ▼.  Worrall,  p.  61, 
p.  69,  tupra,  supra. 
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contiaots  '^for  goods  supplied  or  to  be  supplied/'  other 
than  necessaries,  shall  be  void.  It  seems  to  follow  that  no 
property  will  pass  to  the  infant  by  the  attempted  oontraot 
of  sale,  and  that  if  he  pays  the  price  or  any  part  of  it 
before  delivery  of  the  goods  he  may  recover  it  back ;  as 
indeed  he  might  have  done  before  the  Act,  for  the  oontraot 
was  voidable,  and  he  was  free  to  rescind  it  while  it  was 
yet  executory.  But  does  it  also  follow  that  if  the  goods 
are  delivered  no  property  passes,  and  that  if  they  are  paid 
for  the  money  may  be  recovered  back  ?  Such  a  conse- 
quence would  be  unreasonable,  and  is  not  required  by  the 
policy  of  the  statute,  which  is  obviously  to  protect  infants 
from  running  into  debt,  and  to  discourage  tradesmen  and 
others  from  giving  credit  to  them,  not  to  deprive  them 
of  all  discretion  in  making  purchases  for  ready  money. 
It  is  certain  that  when  a  particular  class  of  contracts  is 
simply  declared  to  be  unlawful,  this  does  not  prevent  pro- 
perty from  passing  by  an  act  competent  of  itself  to  pass 
it,  though  done  in  pursuance  or  execution  of  the  forbidden 
contract  (y).  In  this  case  also  it  seems  clear  that  the 
delivery  with  intention  to  pass  the  property  would  pass  it 
apart  from  any  question  of  contract,  and  such  authorities 
as  Holmes  v.  Blogg  (z)  and  Ex  parte  Taylor  («),  where  the 
contract  was  only  voidable  but  was  afterwards  rescinded, 
would  still  be  applicable,  so  that  if  the  goods  had  been 
accepted  the  money  could  not  be  recovered.  On  this  more  Qu.  Was 
reasonable  construction,  however,  it  is  difficidt  to  see  what  I^?®^^' 
result  is  obtained  by  the  first  section  which  is  not  equally 
well  or  better  obtained  by  the  second.  At  common  law 
the  infant  was  not  bound  by  any  of  the  contracts  specified 
in  the  first  section,  unless  he  chose  to  bind  himself  at  full 
age :  by  the  second  section  he  cannot  henceforth  so  bind 
himself.  No  more  complete  protection  can  be  imagined, 
and  the  first  section  appears  superfluous.     Perhaps  the 

(y)  Ayert    r.    South    Australian  (z)  8  Taunt.  608. 

Banking  Co,,  L.  R.  3  P.  C.  648, 669.  (a)  8  D.  M.  G.  264,  p.  60,  mpra. 
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first  section  may  be  read  as  giviiig  a  popular  exposition  of 
the  chief  practical  effects  of  the  following  one. 

It  is  conceived  that  a  bond,  bill  of  exchange,  or  note 
given  by  a  man  of  full  age,  for  which  the  consideration 
was  in  fact  a  loan  of  money  or  the  supply  of  goods  not 
necessaries  during  his  infancy,  would  not  be  void  under 
s.  1(6).  But  s.  2  would  no  doubt  eflfectually  prevent  it 
from  being  enforced,  though  perhaps  the  words  are  not 
the  most  apt  for  that  purpose. 

^'^^^^y        2.  Of  the  liability  of  infants  on  obligations  incident  to 
tions  incsi-  interests  in  permanent  property, 

prop«rty  -"-^  ^^  ^^^  ^^®  reported  under  various  names  in  various 
andespe-  books  (c),  of  which  a  sufficient  account  is  given  in  the 
railwa^  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  m  L,  8f  N,  W.  My. 
"*^*"**-  Co.  V.  M' Michael  (rf),  it  was  decided  that  an  infant  lessee 
who  continues  to  occupy  till  he  comes  of  full  age  is  after 
his  full  age  liable  for  arrears  of  rent  incurred  during  his 
infancy.  In  like  manner  a  copyholder  who  was  admitted 
during  his  minority  and  has  not  disclaimed  is  bound  to 
pay  the  fine  (e).  In  recent  times  an  important  application 
of  this  principle  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  infant 
shareholders  in  railway  companies.  An  infant  is  not 
incapable  of  being  a  shareholder,  and  as  such  he  is  prima 
facie  liable  when  he  comes  of  age  to  be  sued  for  calls  on 
his  shares,  and  he  can  avoid  the  liability  only  by  showing 
that  he  repudiated  the  shares  either  before  attaining  his 
full  age  (/),  or  in  a  reasonable  time  afterwards  (^).  In 
the  first  of  the  series  of  cases  on  this  head  some  of  the 
judges  seem  to  have  thought  that  even  an  infant  share- 
holder was  made  absolutely  liable  by  the  general  form  of 

{b)  Cp.  Fliffht  V.  JRwd,  1  H.  &  C.  (/)  Newry  ^  EnnukilUn  Ey.  Co. 

703,  32  X.  J.  Ex.  266.  v.  Coomba,  3  Ex.  566,  18  L.  J.  Ex. 

(e)  Kettle  v.  Miot,  &c.  Rolle  Ab.  326. 

1,  731,  K. ;  Cro.  Jao.  320 ;  Brown-  (^)  A  plea  which  merely  alleged 

low  120 ;  2  Bulst.  69.  repudiation  afterfullagewas  there- 

(rf)  6  Ex.  114  ;  20  L.  J.  Ex.  97.  fore  held  bad  in  J)ublin  ^  Wicklow 

(e)  Ewlyn  v.  Chichester^  3  Burr.  By.  Co.  v.  Black,  8  Ex.  181. 
1717. 
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the  enactment  in  the  Companies  Clanses  Consolidation 
Act  defining  the  liability  of  shareholders  (A).  This  yiew, 
howeveTy  has  since  been  dedared  erroneous  and  inconsistent 
^th  the  established  rale  that  general  words  in  statutes 
are  not  to  be  construed  so  as  to  deprive  inf ants,  lunatics, 
&c.y  of  the  protection  given  to  them  bj  the  common  law. 
In  this  case  the  liability,  though  statutory,  is  still  in  the 
nature  of  contract,  and  is  subject  to  the  ordinary  rules  as 
to  the  competency  of  contracting  parties.  The  true  prin- 
ciple is  that  a  railway  shareholder  is  not  a  mere  contractor, 
but  a  purchaser  of  an  interest  in  a  subject  of  a  permanent 
nature  with  certain  obligations  attached  to  it ;  and  those 
obligations  he  is  bound  to  discharge,  though  they  arose 
while  he  was  a  minor,  imless  he  has  renounced  the  interest. 
A  mere  absence  of  ratification  is  no  sufficient  defence, 
even  if  coupled  with  the  allegation  that  the  defendant  has 
derived  no  profit  from  the  shares.  For  if  the  property  is 
unprofitable  or  burdensome,  it  is  the  holder's  business  to 
disclaim  it  on  attaining  his  full  age,  if  not  before ;  and  it 
is  by  no  means  clear  that  he  could  exonerate  himself  even 
during  his  minority  by  showing  that  the  interest  was  not 
at  the  time  beneficial,  unless  he  actually  disclaimed  it  (t). 
Comparing  the  analogous  case  of  a  lease,  the  Court  said — 
"  We  think  the  more  reasonable  view  of  the  case  is  that 
the  infant,  even  in  the  case  of  a  lease  which  is  disadvan- 
tageous to  him,  cannot  protect  himself  if  he  has  taken 
possession,  and  if  he  has  not  disclaimed,  at  all  events 
unless  he  still  be  a  minor  "  {k).  In  all  the  decided  cases 
the  party  appears  to  have  been  of  full  age  at  the  time  of 
the  action  being  brought,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  (except  possibly  in  the  case  of  a  disadvantageous 
contract)  he  might  not  as  well  be  sued  during  his 
minority. 

(A)  Lord  Demnan,  0.  J.,  and  Pat*  condculvely  determine  bis  Interest 

teson,  J.,  in  Cork  ^  Bamdim  My.  Co,  and  not  moely  suspend  it. 

▼.  CoMenove,  10  Q.  B.  986.  (*)  Lond,  #  iV.    W,  By.    Co.  v. 

(i)  It  Ib  snbmitted  that  in  saoh  a  M'Ifichael,  6  Ex.  114,  20  L.  J.  Ex. 

case  the  disclauner  if  made  would  97,  101. 

P.  F 
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The  same  results,  exoept  perhaps  as  to  siiing  the  share- 
holder while  still  a  minor,  would  follow  from  the  general 
principles  of  the  law  of  partnership  even  if  the  company 
in  which  the  shares  were  held  had  not  any  permanent 
property. 

Liability        3.  Of  the  liability  of  an  infant  when  the  contract  is  for 

cial  oon-'  ^w  benefit j  and  especially  for  necessaries. 

*^-  ^^*      It  has  been  laid  down  in  general  terms  that  if  an  agree- 

theroIeP  ment  be  for  the  benefit  of  an  infant  at  the  time,  it  shall 
bind  him  (/).  We  are  not  aware,  however,  that  this  rule 
has  been  applied  in  practice,  except  in  the  case  of  obliga* 
tions  coupled  with  interests  in  property  (where  it  is  not 
clear,  as  above  said,  that  the  question  of  benefit  is 
material),  and  except  so  far  as  an  infant's  liability  for 
necessaries  is  founded  on  this  reason.  The  rule  has  also 
been  expressed  more  widely  in  the  converse  form,  that  the 
contract  is  binding  unless  manifestly  to  the  infant's  preju- 
dice (m).  But  this,  it  is  submitted,  goes  too  far.  The 
contract  before  the  Court  was  that  of  an  apprentice  with 
a  master ;  and  this  and  other  cases  {n)  certainly  show  that 
such  a  contract,  or  an  ordinary  contract  to  work  for  wages, 
will,  if  it  be  reasonable,  be  considered  binding  on  the 
infant  to  this  extent,  that  he  may  no  less  than  an  adult 
incur  the  statutory  penalties  for  imlawfully  absenting  himi- 
self  from  his  master's  employment  (o).  But  it  is  distinctly 
laid  down  that  an  apprentice  under  age  cannot  be  sued  on 
the  covenants  made  by  him  in  the  indenture  of  appren- 
ticeship except  by  the  custom  of  London  (p).  Again  there 
are  many  conceivable  cases  in  which  it  might  be  for  an 

(/)  Bacon  Ab.  Infan^,  I.  3,  4,  (o)  In  Ze8li0  r.  litzpairiek,  3  Q. 

360 ;  Ifaddon  v.  White,  2  T.  K.  169.  B.  D.  229,  a  case  of  smnmaiy  pro- 

(m)  Cooper  y,  Simmons,  7  H.  &  N.  oeedings  under  the  Employers  and 

707,  721 ;  per  Wilde,  B.    Not  so  Workmen  Act,    1875,   it  may  be 

strongly  pnt  in  the  L.  J.  report,  31  collected  that  the  facts  were  of  the 

L.  J.  M.  G.  138,  144.  same  kind,  though  the  employer's 

(n)  Wood  Y.  Fenwickf  10  M.  &  W.  plaint  was  in  terms  for  a  breach  of 

196.  oontraot. 

(p)  Bacon  Ab.  Infancy  A.  4.  340. 
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infant's  benefit,  or  at  least  not  manifestly  to  his  prejudioey 
to  enter  into  trading  contracts,  or  to  bny  goods  other  than 
neoessaries :  one  can  hardly  say  for  example  that  it  would 
be  manifestly  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  minor  of  years  of 
discretion  to  buy  goods  on  credit  for  re-sale  in  a  rising 
market ;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  such  a  oon- 
tract  would  at  common  law  be  voidable  at  his  option.  Nor 
has  it  ever  been  suggested  that  an  infant  partner  or  share- 
holder is  at  liberty  to  disclaim  at  full  age  only  in  case  the 
adventure  has  been  unprofitable  or  is  obviously  likely  to 
become  so.  However,  inasmuch  as  since  the  Infants' 
Belief  Act,  1874,  an  infant's  contract,  if  not  binding  on 
him  from  the  first,  can  never  be  enforced  against  him  at 
all,  it  seems  quite  possible  that  the  Courts  may  in  future 
be  disposed  to  extend  rather  than  to  narrow  the  description 
of  contracts  which  are  considered  binding  because  for  the 
infant's  benefit. 

3(7.  Contracts  fot'  necessaries.  Liability 

The  leading  authority  on   this   subject   is  now  the  ^2JI|**" 

judgment  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  £t/der  v.  Wonib* 

ueU  (9),  from  which  the  following  introductory  statement 

is  taken: — 

<<The  general  rule  of  law  is  dearlj  establuhed,  and  is  that  an 
infant  is  generally  incapable  of  binding  bimaelf  by  a  contract.  To 
this  role  there  ie  an  exception  introdnced,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tradesman  who  may  tnut  the  infant,  but  for  that  of  the  infant  himself. 
This  exception  is  that  he  may  make  a  contract  for  neoessaries,  and  is 
accurately  stated  by  Parke,  B.  in  PeUrt  v.  Fleming  (r).  'From  the 
earliest  time  down  to  the  present  the  word  necessaries  is  not  confined  in 
its  strict  sense  to  such  articles  as  were  necessary  to  the  support  of  life, 
but  extended  to  articles  fit  to  maintain  the  particular  person  in  the  state, 
degree  and  station  in  life  in  which  he  is;  and  therefore  we  must  not  take 
the  word  neoessaries  in  its  unqualified  sense,  but  with  the  qualification 
aboTe  pointed  out.' " 

What  in  any  particular   case  may    fairly  be  called  What  aze 
necessary  in  this  extended  sense,  is  what  is  called  a  aaries':  a 

{q)  L.  R.  4  Ex.  32,  88 ;  in  the  (r)  6  1£.  &  W.  at  p.  46. 

Court  below  L.  B.  3  Ex.  90. 

f2 
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qaestionol  question  of  mixed  fact  and  law.    The  provinces  of  the 
^1^^^  Court  and  the  jury  respectively  seem  to  be  as  we  now 

proceed  to  state. 
The  Court  The  station  and  circumstances  of  the  defendant  and  the 
^^gs  a^  particulars  of  the  claim  being  first  ascertained,  it  is  then 
prima  facie  Iq^  the  Court  to  Say  whether  the  things  supplied  are 
*  prima  facie  such  as  a  jury  may  reasonably  find  to  be 
necessaries  for  a  person  in  the  defendant's  circumstances, 
or  ^'  whether  the  case  is  such  as  to  cast  on  the  plaintiS  the 
onus  of  proving  that  the  articles  are  within  the  exception 
\i.e.^  are  necessaries],  and  then  whether  there  is  any  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  satisfy  that  onus."  In  the  latter  case 
the  plaintiff  must  show  that  although  the  articles  would 
generally  not  be  necessary  for  a  person  in  the  defendant's 
position,  yet  there  exist  in  the  case  before  the  Court  special 
dbrcumstances  that  make  them  necessary.  Thus  articles  of 
diet  which  are  prima  facie  mere  luxuries  may  become 
necessaries  if  prescribed  by  medical  advice  («).  It  is  said 
that  in  general  the  test  of  necessity  is  usefulness,  and  that 
nothing  can  be  a  necessary  which  cannot  possibly  be  useful. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  it  is  in  truth  a  question  of 
common  sense  and  experience  what  is  or  is  not  reasonably 
required  by  a  person  in  a  given  station  and  circumstances, 
and  one  on  which  not  much  light  can  be  thrown  by  the 
statement  in  a  general  form  of  rules  founded  on  extreme 
cases.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  question  is  not 
whether  the  things  are  such  that  a  person  of  the  defendant's 
means  may  reasonably  buy  and  pay  for  them,  but  whether 
they  can  be  reasonably  said  to  be  so  necessary  for  him 
that,  though  an  infant,  he  must  obtain  them  on  credit 
rather  than  go  without.  For  the  purpose  of  deciding  this 
question  the  Court  will  take  judicial  notice  of  the  ordinary 
customs  and  usages  of  society  {t). 
The  jury  If  on  these  preliminary  considerations  the  Court  decides 
Sy  are     ^^^  there  is  evidence  on  which  the  supplies  in  question 

(«)  See  Wharton  ▼.  Jfaekenzie,  6  (t)  L.  E.  4  Ex.  at  p.  40. 

Q.  B.  606,  13  L.  J.  Q.  B.  130. 
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may  reasonabl j  be  treated  as  neeessaries,  then  it  is  for  m  lM«e 
the  jtuy  to  say  whether  they  were  in  fact  neoeasarieB  for  '*«*~^- 
the  defendant  nnder  all  the  oiromnstanoeB  of  the  ease  (u). 

As  a  matter  of  oommon  sense  it  seems  relevant  to  this  Snpplj 
question  whether  the  defendant  was  or  was  not  already  ^'^^  ^*^^ 
sofficiently  provided  with  commodities  of  the  particular  how  far 
description,  especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  this  "^*®^- 
exceptional  liability  for  necessaries  is  admitted  in  the  in- 
terest not  of  the  seller  but  of  the  infant  buyer.  The 
weight  of  authority  is  in  favour  of  admitting  evidence  to 
.  this  effect  (^),  though  it  has  also  been  thought  that  the 
defendant. ought  to  show  that  the  plaintiff  had  notice  of 
the  state  of  things  (y).  On  the  whole  the  better  opinion 
is  that  the  question  whether  goods  supplied  are  necessaries 
is  a  question  of  fact,  depending  (among  other  conditions) 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  party  is  already  supplied  with 
similar  goods ;  that  if  they  are  necessary  the  tradesman  will 
not  be  the  lees  entitled  to  recover  because  he  made  no 
inquiries  as  to  the  infant's  existing  supplies ;  but  that  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  infant  is  already  so  well  supplied 
that  these  goods  are  in  truth  not  necessary,  the  tradesman's 
ignorance  of  that  fact  will  not  make  them  necessary,  and 
he  cannot  recover.  There  is  no  rule  of  law  casting  on  him 
a  positive  duty  to  make  inquiries,  but  he  omits  to  do  so  at 
his  peril  {z). 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  defendant  having  an  income 
out  of  which  he  might  keep  himself  supplied  with  neces* 
saries  for  ready  money  is  not  equivalent  to  his  being 
actually  supplied,  and  does  not  prevent  him  from  con- 
tracting for  necessaries  on  credit  (a). 

(u)  It  would  seem  from  St/der  ▼.  410. 

WomhwtU  (tupra)  that  the  power  of  (y)  Ityder  t.  WimhMlly  L.  R.  3 

the  Court  to  control  or  review  the  Ex.  90  ;  (the  point  was  left  open  in 

finding  of  the  jnzr  is  neither  more  Ex.  Gh.,  li.  R.  4  Ex.  42) ;  diflsented 

nor  lees  in  this  than  in  any  other  from  in  Bamet  t.  Toye  (last  note), 

class  of  cases.  and  Braythato  y.  Eaton  approved. 

(x)  Broy$haw  ▼.  EaUm^  7,  Scott,  (z)  See    Braythaw   r.  EaUm,   7 

188,  Foster  T.  Eedgnwe,  L.  R.  4  Ex.  Scott,  183. 

35,  ft.,  Bamn  ▼.  Toye,  13  Q.  B.  D.  (a)  Burghari  v.  Hall,  4  M.  &  W. 
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Appttrent 
means  of 
bnyer  not 
materiaL 


It  would  be  natural  for  juries,  if  not  warned  against  it, 
to  fall  into  a  way  of  testing  the  neoessary  oliaraoter  of 
supplies,  not  so  much  by  what  the  means  and  position  of 
the  buyer  actually  were,  as  by  what  they  appeared  to  be 
to  the  seller,  and  such  a  view  is  not  altogether  without 
countenance  from  authority  (a).  It  is  conceived,  however, 
that  this  is  quite  erroneous,  and  that  in  truth  the  know- 
ledge or  belief  of  the  tradesman  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  whether  the  goods  are  necessary  or  not.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  question  for  the  Court  will,  as  a  rule, 
be  whether  articles  of  the  general  class  or  description  were  • 
prima  facie  necessaries  for  the  defendant,  and  the  question 
for  the  jury  will  be  whether,  being  of  a  general  class  or 
description  allowed  by  the  Court  as  necessary,  the  parti- 
cular items  were  of  a  kind  and  quality  necessary  for  the 
defendant,  having  regard  to  his  station  and  circumstances. 
For  instance,  it  would  be  for  the  Court  to  say  whether  it 
was  proper  for  the  defendant  to  buy  a  watch  on  credit, 
and  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  the  particular  watch  was 
such  a  one  as  he  could  reasonably  afford.  But  this  will 
not  hold  in  extreme  cases.  In  Bt/der  v.  Wambwell  (b)  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  held,  reversing  the  judgment 
of  the  majority  below  on  this  point,  that  because  a  young 
man  must  fasten  his  wristbands  somehow  it  does  not 
follow  that  a  jury  are  at  liberty  to  find  a  pair  of  jewelled 
solitaires  at  the  price  of  251.  to  be  necessaries  even  for  a 
young  man  of  good  fortune.  There  is  a  point  of  costliness 
and  luxury — not  of  course  to  be  verbally  defined — beyond 
which  an  article,  though  belonging  to  a  useful  and  even 
necessary  class,  and  capable  of  real  use,  cannot  be  called 
necessary. 


727.  Contra  Mortara  y.  EtUl,  6 
Sim.  495.  The  doctrine  there  laid 
down  seems  superfluous,  for  the 
supplies  there  claimed  for  (such  as 
209  pair  of  gloves  in  half  a  year) 
could  not  have  been  reasonably 


found  neoessary  in  any  case. 

{a\  hxDalUmy.  Gib,  7  Scott,  117, 
much  weight  is  given  to  the  appa* 
rent  rank  and  ciroumstanoes  of  the 
party. 

(b)  L.  E.  4  Ex.  32. 
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The  general  result  appears  to  stand  thus : —  fienlii. 

When  it  is  sought  to  enforce  a  contract  against  an 
infant  on  the  ground  that  it  was  for  necessaries,  then  the 
prima  facie  necessity  of  the  commodities  supplied  is  a 
question  for  the  Court. 

If  the  Court  holds  them  not  prima  facie  neoeesarji 
evidence  may  be  given  of  special  oiroumstancee  rendering 
them  in  fact  necessary^  and  the  legal  sufficiency  of  such 
evidence  is  a  question  for  the  Court. 

Subject  as  above,  the  necessity  of  the  commodities  is  a 
question  of  fact 

Commodities  of  a  description  in  itself  necessary  are  not 
necessaries  when  the  buyer  is  already  supplied  with  as 
much  of  the  like  commodities  as  he  can  reasonably  want. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  a  tradesman  supplying  wiiatthe 
goods,  this  being  by  far  the  most  common  case.  But  the  ^^^^* 
range  of  possible  contracts  for  '^  necessaries "  is  a  much  inoliidai* 
wider  one.  ^^  It  is  clearly  agreed  by  all  the  books  that 
speak  of  this  matter  that  an  infant  may  bind  himself  to 
pay  for  his  necessary  meat,  drink,  apparel,  physic  [in* 
eluding,  of  course,  fees  for  medical  attendance,  &c.,  as  well 
as  the  mere  price  of  medicines],  and  such  other  necessaries; 
and  likewise  for  his  good  teaching  and  instruction,  whereby 
he  may  profit  himself  afterwards  "  {c).  Thus  learning  a 
trade  may  be  a  necessary,  and  on  that  principle  an  infant's 
indenture  of  apprenticeship  has  been  said  to  be  binding  on 
him  {d ).  The  preparation  of  a  settlement  containing 
proper  provisions  for  her  benefit  has  been  held  a  necessary 
for  which  a  minor  about  to  be  married  may  make  a  valid 
contract,  apart  from  any  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
settlement  itself  (e). 

(e)  Bao.  Abr.  lofaaoj  and  Age,  I.  B.    See,  howerer,  p.  66,  mpra, 
(4.  335).  And  see  Chappie  y.  Cooper,  (e)  Helps  T.  Clayton,  17  G.  B.  K. 

13  H.  &  W.  252,  13  L.  J.  Ex.  286.  8.  563,  84  L.  J.  G.  P.  1,  see  the 

(d)  Cdoper  t.  Simmotu,  7  H.  &  N.  pleadingB,  and  the  judgment  of  the 

707, 31 L.  J.  M.  G.  138,  per  Martin,  Court  ad  Jin. 
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A  more  remarkable  extension  of  the  definition  of  neces- 
saries is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  Chappie  v.  Cooper  (/), 
where  an  infant  widow  was  sued  for  her  husband's  funeral 
expenses.  The  Court  held  that  decent  burial  may  be 
considered  a  necessary  for  every  man,  and  husband  and 
wife  being  in  law  the  same  person,  the  decent  burial  of  a 
deceased  husband  is  therefore  a  necessary  for  his  widow. 
The  conclusion,  though  arrived  at  by  a  circuitous  and 
highly  artificial  course  of  reasoning,  seems  in  itself  satis- 
factory on  a  broader  ground,  which  however  the  Court  did 
not  adopt.  A  contract  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  an  imperative  moral  and  social,  if  not  legal, 
duty  which  it  would  have  been  scandalous  to  omit,  may 
well  be  considered  of  as  necessary  a  character  as  any 
contract  for  personal  service  or  purchase  of  goods  for 
personal  use. 

We  refrain  from  any  further  enumeration  of  the  various 
things  which  have  been  decided  to  be  necessary  or  not 
necessary,  for  two  reasons :  that  the  question,  though  to  a 
great  extent  a  question  for  the  Court,  is  one  of  judicial 
common  sense   in  each  particular  case,  for  which  pre- 
cedents can  supply  no  absolute  authority  but  only  more 
or  less  instructive  analogies,  and  that  to  undertake  such 
an  enumeration   would   be    to   usurp   the    office    of   a 
Digest  {g). 
Theliabi-      The  Supply  of  neccssarics  to  an  infant  creates  only  a 
gjl^p^^    liability  on  simple  contract,  and  it  cannot  be  made  the 
oontraot     ground  of  any  different  kind  of  liability  (A).  •  Coke  says : 
^'  If  he  bind  himself  in  an  obligation  or  other  writing  with 

(/)  13  H.  &  W.  252, 13  L.  J.  Ex.  obligatiozi  is  reaUj  quasi  ex  oon- 

286.  tracta  oiilj[.    In  one  American  case 

(^}  SeetheoasescoUected,  Fisher's  which  he  dies  it  has  been  held  that 

Dig.  4632—6,  or  Leake,  649.  an  infant  is  bound  to  pay  for  neoes- 

(h)  At  common  law  a  loan  of  saries  though  when  they  were  sup- 
money  could  not  be  deemed  equiva-  plied  he  wastooyoungto understand 
lent  to  necessaries,  though  actually  the  nature  of  a  contract ;  and  in 
spent  on  necessaries :  Bao.  Abr.  4.  several  others  that  his  duty  is  to 
366*  It  is  suggested  by  my  Ameri-  pay,  not  the  price  expressly  pro- 
can  editor,  Mr.  Wald,  that  the  mised,  but  the  reasonable  yalue. 
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a  penalty  for  the  payment  of  any  of  these,  that  oUigation 
shall  not  bind  him  "  (i).  A  fortiori^  a  deed  giyen  by  an 
infant  to  secure  the  repayment  of  money  advanced  to  buy 
necessaries  is  voidable  {k).  Such  is  also  the  common  law 
with  regard  to  negotiable  instruments  (/).  But  it  is  said 
that  a  bill  or  note  given  by  an  infant  to  a  creditor  for 
necessaries  may  be  valid  if  it  is  not  payable  to  order  or 
negotiable  (m). 

There  are  some  particular  contracts  of  infants  valid  by  Wliatooii- 
oustom.    By  custom  incident  to  the  tenure  of  gavelkind  ^^t  aia 
an  infant  may  sell  his  land  of  that  tenure  at  the  age  of  »>*^  ^7 
fifteen,  but  the  conveyance  must  be  by  feoffment,  and  is 
subject  to  other  restrictions  (n).    This,  however,  is  not  a 
full  capacity  of  contracting,  for  there  is  no  reason  to  sup< 
poee  that  an  action  could  be  brought  against  the  infant  for 
a  breach  of  the  contract  for  sale,  or  specific  performance  of 
it  enforced. 

^^  Also  by  the  custom  of  London  an  infant  unmarried 
and  above  the  age  of  fourteen,  though  under  twenty-one, 
may  bind  himself  apprentice  to  a  freeman  of  London  by 
indenture  with  proper  covenants ;  which  covenants  by  the 
custom  of  London  shall  be  as  binding  as  if  he  were  of  full 
age,"  and  may  be  sued  upon  in  the  superior  courts  as  weU 
as  in  the  city  courts  (o). 

Infants,  or  their  guardians  in  their  names,  are  empowered  By  statute, 
by  statute  (11  Geo.  4  &  1  Wm.  4,  c.  65,  ss.  16, 17)  to  grant 
renewals  of  leases,  and  make  leases  under  the  direction  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  in  like  manner  to  surrender 
leases  and  accept  new  leases  (s.  12).  (The  provisions  as  to 
renewals  of  leases  extend  also  to  married  women)  {p). 
And  by  a  later  Act  (18  &  19  Yict.  c.  43),  infants  may 

(0  Co,  lit.  172  a,  op.  4  T.  B.  363.  (#i)  Baoon  Ab.  Garelkind,  A.,  4. 

(*)  MartinT.Gale,  4  CJh.D.428.  49;Day.Conv.2.pt.l.221.(3ded.); 

(Q  And  00  of  aooonnts  stated,  but  Dart,  V.  &F.  ad  init, 

these  are  now  absolutely  Toid,  as  (o)  Baoon,Ab.Iiifanc7,B.,4.340. 

well  as  loans  of  money  to  inlants.  (p)  See  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  2.  1017 ; 

Supra,  p.  60.  He  Clark,  1  Gh.  292  ;  Re  Letehfard^ 

(m)  Anon.  MS.    Fisher's   Dig.  2  Ch.  D.  719. 
4626.    Cp.  KoUe  Ab.  1.  729,  pi.  7. 
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with  the  sanction  of  the  Court  make  valid  marriage  settle* 
ments  of  both  real  and  personal  property. 

Infant  not      4.  Of  an  infanfs  immunity  as  to  tcrongs  connected  tcith 

liable  for  ,       - 

^^ng        contract. 

w^e  the       ^  infant  is  generally  no  less  liable  than  an  adult  for 

Bubfltanoe    "wrongs  committed  by  him,  subject  only  to  his  being  in  fact 

^^"        of  such  age  and  discretion  that  he  can  have  a  wrongful 

intention,  where  such  intention  is  material ;  but  he  cannot 

be  sued  for  a  wrong,  when  the  cause  of  action  is  in  sub^ 

stance  ex  contractu^  or  is  so  directly  connected  with  the 

contract  that  the  action  would  be  an  indirect  way  of 

enforcing  the  contract — which,  as  in  the  analogous  case  of 

married  women  {q)^  the  law  does  not  allow.    Thus  it  was 

long  ago  held  that  an  infant  innkeeper  could  not  be  made 

liable  in  an  action  on  the  case  for  the  loss  of  his  guest's 

goods  (r).     There  is  another  old  case  reported  in  divers 

books  («)    (the    clearest  of    the    reports    is    transcribed 

with  immaterial    omissions   in  a  judgment  of  Knight 

Bruce,  V.-O.  (0,  where  it  was  decided  that  an  action  of 

deceit  will  not  lie  upon  an  assertion  by  a  minor  that  he  is 

of  full  age.     It  was  said  that  if  such  actions  were  allowed 

all  the  infants  in  England  would  be  ruined,  for  though  not 

bound  by  their  contracts,  they  would  be  made  liable  as  for 

tort ;  and  it  appears  in  Keble's  report  that  an  infant  had 

already  been  held  not  liable  for  representing  a  false  jewel 

not  belonging  to  him  as  a  diamond  and  his  own.     The 

rule  is  decidedly  laid  down  in  Jennings  v.  RundaU{u)j 

where  it  was  sought  to  recover  damages  from  an  infant  for 

Bat  liable  oveiriding  a  hired  mare.    But  if  an  infant's  wrongful  act, 

sparM^  though  concerned  with  the  subject-matter  of  a  contract, 

iq)  See  p.  79,  infra,  collected  ih,  at  p.  110,  where  "  the 

(r)  BoUe  Ab.  1.   2,  Action  sur  case  mentioned  in  Keble  "  Ib  that 

Case,  D.  3.  which,  as  stated  in  the  text,  oocuia 

(«)   Johnson  y.  Pi^,  Sid.  258,   1  in  his  report  of  Johnson  v.  Fie. 
liCY.  169,  1  Keb.  913.  (u)  8  T.  E.  336.     It  is  also  re- 

(t)   Stikeman  v.  Dawson,  I  De  G.  cognized  in  Frice  v.  Hewett,  8  Ex. 

&  Sm.  113  ;  and  see  other  cases  146  (not  a  decision  on  the  point). 
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and  sooh  that  but  for  the  oontract  there  would  haye  been  oontnot, 
no  opportunity  of  oommitting  it,  is  neverthelefls  indepen*  ^ud^g 
dent  of  the  contract  in  the  sense  of  not  being  an  act  of  the  ^^  '^^' 
kind  contemplated  bj  it,  then  the  infant  is  liable.    The  ter  qTa  * 
distinction  is  establi^ed  and  well  marked  by  a  modem  ^'^^^i^^* 
case  in  the  Common  Pleas,  where  an  infant  had  hired  a 
horse  for  riding,  but  not  for  jumping,  the  plaintiff  refusing 
to  let  it  for  that  purpose;  the  defendant  allowed  his 
companion  to  use  the  horse  for  jumping,  whereby  it  was 
injured  and  ultimately  died.    It  was  held  that  using  the 
horse  in  this  manner,  being  a  manner  positively  forbidden 
by  the  oontract,  was  a  mere  trespass  and  independent  tort, 
for  which  the  defendant  was  therefore  liable  (;r). 

It  is  doubtful  whether  an  infant  can  be  made  liable  Qu. 
quasi  ex  contractu  (as  for  money  received),  when  the  real  liable  on 
cause  of  action  is  a  wrong  independent  of  contract ;  but  ?^^^. 
since  the  Judicature  Acts  have  abolished  the  old  forms  of  law. 
action,  the  question  seems  of  little  importance  (y). 

6.  Liability  in  equity  on  representation  of  full  age.  ^  equity 

When  an  infant  has  induced  persons  to  deal  with  him  boimd^ly 
by  falsely  representing  himself  as  of  full  age,  he  incurs  an  ^  ^> 
obligation  in  equity,  which  however  in  the  case  of  a  con-  reproeent 
tract  is  not  an  obligation  to  perform  the  contract,  and  must  ^^a^. 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  it  (s).    Indeed  it  is  not  a  but  only  to 
contractual  obligation  at  all.    It  is  limited  to  the  extent  of  any 
we  have  stated  above  (p.  52),  and  the  principle  on  which  it  J^^^ 

(:r)  Bumard  v.  EoffffUy  14  C.  B.  C.  P.  at  p.  297. 
N.  8.  45,  32  L.  J.  0.  P.  189.  (z)  Aee.  Bariktt  v.  WelU,  1  B.  & 

(y)  The  liability  is  affirmed  by  8.  836,  31  L.  J.  Q.  B.  67.    Deda- 

Hr.  Leake  (p.   546),  and  in  the  ration  for  goods  sold,  &o.    Plea, 

State  of  Vermont  r^/a^^/^v.lfaWtw,  infancy.      Equitable    replication, 

22  Yt.  217,  ap.  Cooley  on  Torts,  that  the  oontract  was  induced  by 

112),  and  disputed  by  Mr.  Bioey  defendant's  fraudulent  representa- 

(on  Parties,  284),  who  is  supported  tion  that  he  was  of  age.      The 

by  a  dictum  of  WiUes,  J.,  assuming  replication  was  held  bad,  as  not 

that  infancy  would  be  a  good  plea  meeting    the    defence,    but   only 

to  an  action  for  money  reoeiyed,  showing  a  distinct  equitable  right 

though  substantially  founded  on  a  collateral  to  the  cause  of  action 

wrong.    Alton  y.  Midland  Rff.  Co. f  sued  upon. 
19  G.  B.  N.  8.  at  p.  241 ;  34  L.  J. 
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is  foimded  is  often  expressed  in  the  form:  ^'An  infant  shall 
not  take  advantage  of  his  own  fraud."  A  review  of  the 
principal  oases  will  clearly  show  the  correct  doctrine.  In 
Clarke  v.  Cobhy  [a)  the  defendant  being  a  minor  had  given 
his  bond  to  the  plaintiflE  for  the  amount  of  two  promissory 
notes  made  by  the  defendant's  wife  before  the  marriage, 
which  notes  the  plaintiflE  delivered  up.  (It  must  be  taken, 
though  it  is  not  clear  by  the  report,  that  the  defendant 
falsely  represented  himself  as  of  full  age.)  The  plaintifF, 
on  discovering  the  truth,  and  after  the  defendant  came  of 
age,  filed  his  bill  praying  that  the  defendant  might  either 
execute  a  new  bond,  pay  the  money,  or  deliver  back  the 
notes.  The  Court  ordered  the  defendant  to  give  back  the 
notes,  and  that  he  should  not  plead  to  any  action  brought 
on  them  the  Statute  of  Limitation  or  any  other  plea  wUch 
he  could  not  have  pleaded  when  the  bond  was  given ;  but 
refused  to  decree  payment  of  the  money,  holding  that  it 
could  do  no  more  than  take  care  that  the  parties  were 
restored  to  the  same  situation  in  which  they  were  at  the 
date  of  the  bond.  In  Lempriire  v.  Langej  a  quite  recent 
case,  it  was  held  that  an  infant  who  had  obtained  the  lease 
of  a  furnished  house  by  representing  himself  of  full  age 
could  not  be  made  liable  for  use  and  occupation  (i).  Ccyry 
V.  Gertcken  (c)  shows  that  when  an  infant  by  falsely 
representing  himself  to  be  of  full  age  has  induced  trustees 
to  pay  over  a  fimd  to  him,  neither  he  nor  his  representa- 
tives can  afterwards  charge  the  trustees  with  a  breach  of 
.  trust  and  make  them  pay  again.  Overton  v.  Banister  {d) 
confirms  this :  it  was  there  held,  however,  that  the  release 
of  an  infant  cestui  que  trust  in  such  a  case  is  binding  on 
him  only  to  the  extent  of  the  sum  actually  received  by 
him.  The  late  case  of  Wright  v.  Snowe  {e)  seems  not  to 
agree  with  this,  though  Overton  v.  Banister  was  cited, 
and  apparently  no  dissent  expressed.    There  a  legatee  had 

a)  2  Cox,  m.  (d)  Z  Ha.  603. 

(e) 


i 


b)  12  Ch.  D.  676.  (e)  2  De  G.  &  Sm.  321. 

{e)  2  Madd.  40. 
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giyen  a  release  to  the  exeoatrix,  lepresenting  himself  to 
her  Bolioitor  as  of  full  age ;  afterwards  he  sued  for  an 
aooounty  alleging  that  he  was  an  infant  at  the  date  of  the 
release.    The  infancy  was  not  sufBoientlj  proved,  and 
the  Court  would  not  direct  an  inquiry,  considering  that 
in  any  event  the  release  could  not  be  disturbed.    This 
appears  to  go  the  length  of  holding  the  doctrine  of  estoppel 
applicable  to  the  dass  of  representations  in  question,  and  if 
that  be  the  effect  of  the  decision  its  correctness  may  perhaps 
be  doubted.    In  Stikeman  v.  Dawson  (/)  the  subject  of  There 
infants'  liability  for  wrongs  in  general  is  discussed  in  an  ^^^^e  ^ 
interesting  judgment  by  Enight  Bruce,  V.-C,  and  the  wpreeen- 
important  point  is  decided  that  in  order  to  establish  this  merediMi- 
equitable  liability  it  must  be  shown  that  the  infant  actually  ^'^^^"" 
represented  himself  to  be  of  full  age;  it  is  not  enough  that  other 
the  other  party  did  not  know  of  his  minority.    And  as  ^^fMt 
there  must  be  an  actual  false  representation,  so  it  has  been  mialed. 
more  lately  held  that  no  claim  for  restitution  can  be 
sustained  unless  the  representation  actually  misled  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  made.    No  relief  can  be  given  if 
the  party  was  not  in  fact  deceived,  but  knew  the  truth  at 
the  time ;  and  it  makes  no  difference  where  the  business 
was  actually  conducted  by  a  solicitor  or  agent  who  did  not 
know  ig). 

A  minor  cannot  be  adjudicated  a  bankrupt  in  the  PKxrfiii 
absence  of  an  express  representation  to  the  creditor  that  he  ^^^^ 
was  of  full  age.  The  mere  fact  of  trading  cannot  be  taken 
as  a  constructive  representation  (A).  But  if  a  minor  has 
held  himself  out  as  an  adult,  and  so  traded  and  been  made 
bankrupt,  he  cannot  have  the  bankruptcy  annulled  on  the 
ground  of  his  infancy  (i) ;  and  a  loan  obtained  on  the  faith 


must 


(/)  1  De  a  ft  Sm.  90.  2  Ch.  D.  227. 

df)  NeUoH  y.  Stoeker,  4  De  G.  ft  J.  (i)  £x  parU  IFalwH,  16  Ves,  265, 

458.  £x  part$  BaU$,  2  Mont.  D.  ft  D. 

(h)  ExparU  Jonet,  C.  A.,  18  Ch.  337. 
D,  109,  orerrnling  BxparU  Lffnch^ 
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of  an  express  representation  that  he  is  of  full  ageis  aclaim 
provable  in  bankruptcy  (*). 
But  Bubse-      A  transaction  of  this  kind  cannot  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
Y^  oon-  subsequent  valid  contract  with  another  person  made  by  the 
t^  after  infant  after  he  has  come  of  age ;  and  the  person  who  first 
preYBils.     dealt  with  him  on  the  strength  of  his  representing  himself 
as  of  age  acquires  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  perform- 
ance of  the  subsequent  contract  (/).    This  is  another  proof 
that  the  infant's  false  representation  gives  no  additional 
force  to  the  transaction  as  a  contract. 

It  was  also  held  in  the  case  referred  to  that,  assuming 
the  first  agreement  to  have  been  only  voidable,  it  was 
clearly  avoided  by  the  act  of  the  party  in  making  another 
contract  inconsistent  with  it  after  attaining  his  full  age. 
But  it  has  been  decided  in  Ireland  (as  we  have  seen)  that 
this  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  a  lease  granted  by  an  infant ; 
the  making  of  another  lease  of  the  same  property  to 
another  lessee  after  the  lessor  has  attained  full  age  is  not 
enough  to  avoid  the  first  lease  (m).  The  fact  that  an 
interest  in  property  and  a  right  of  possession  had  passed 
by  the  first  lease,  though  voidable,  seems  a  sufficient 
ground  for  the  distinction. 

Married  II.  MarRIED  WoMEN. 

womencan 

contract         A  married  woman  is  capable  of  binding  herself  by  a 
ftepaitite     Contract,  only  "in  respect  of  and  to  the  extent  of  her 
property,    separate  property"  («).     This  limited  capacity  is  created 
m(Mi  kiw"    ^y  *  statute  founded  on  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
diaability.   cery,  which  for  more  than  a  century  had  protected  married 
women's  separate  interests  in  the  manner  to  be  presently 
mentioned.    Except  as  to  separate  property  the  old  com- 
mon law  rule  still  exists,  though  with  greatly  diminished 

(A)  ExparU  Unity  Bank,  3  De  Q.  (m)  SkUor  v.  Brady,  H  Ir.  C.  L. 

&  «i.  63,  Bee  obeervations  of  Jessel,  61,  supra,  p.  66. 

M.R.  thereoD,  18  Ch.  D.  at  p.  121.  («)  Married  Women's  Property 

^/)  Inman  v.  Liman,  15  Eq.  260.  Act,  1882,  45  &  46  Vict.  o.  76, 8. 1. 
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impoztanoe.    That  rnle  is  that  a  mamed  woman  oannot 
bind  hezBelf  bj  oontraot  at  all. 

If  ahe  attempts  to  do  so  *4t  is  altogether  Toid,  and  no 
action  wiU  Ue  against  her  husband  or  herself  for  the  breach 
of  it"  (o).  And  the  same  consequence  follows  as  in  the 
oase  of  infants,  m.,  that  although  a  married  woman  is 
answerable  for  wrongs  committed  bj  her  during  the  cover^i 
ture,  including  frauds,  and  may  be  sued  for  them  jointly 
with  her  husband,  or  separately  if  she  survives  him,  yet 
she  cannot  be  sued  for  a  fraud  where  it  is  directly  con* 
nected  with  a  contract  with  her,  and  is  the  means  of  effect- 
ing it  and  parcel  of  the  same  transaction,  e,g.y  where  the  * 
wife  has  obtained  advances  from  the  plaintiff  for  a  third 
party  by  means  of  her  guaranty,  falsely  representing  her* 
self  as  sole  (o) ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  extends  to 
all  cases  of  false  representation  by  which  credit  is  ob- 
tained {p).  For  the  same  reason — that  the  law  will  not 
allow  the  contract  to  be  indirectly  enforced — a  married 
woman  is  not  estopped  from  pleading  coverture  by  having 
described  herself  as  mi  iuris  (g). 

The  fact  that  a  married  woman  is  living  and  trading 
apart  from  her  husband  does  not « enable  her  at  common 
law  to  contract  so  as  to  give  a  right  of  action  against  her- 
self alone  (r).  Nor  does  it  make  any  difference  if  she 
is  living  separate  from  her  husband  under  an  express 
agreement  for  separation,  as  no  agreement  between  hus- 
band and  wife  can  change  their  legal  capacities  and 
characters  («). 

But ''  a  married  woman,  though  incapable  of  making  a  Bat  maj 
contract,  is  capable  of  having  a  chose  in  action  conferred  J^^, 
upon  her,  which  will  survive  to  her  on  the  death  of  the  tual 
husband,  unless  he  shall  have  interfered  by  doing  some  f^f  her 

(o)  Per  Oar.  Fairhurtt  ▼.  liver'  (q)  Cannam  ▼.  Farmer^  3  Ex.  698. 

pool  Adelphi  Loan  Astoeiatum,  9  Ex.  (r)  Clayton  y.  Adamt,  6  T.  R.  605. 

422,  429,  23  L.  J.  Ex.  164.  («)  Marshall  v.  Rutton,  8  T.  R, 

{p)  Vright  y.  Leonard,  11  G.  B.  546  ;  see  Lord  Broagham*B remarks, 

N.  S.  258,  30  L.  J.  0.  P.  365,  vhere  3  M.  &  K.  221. 
the  Court  was  divided. 
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huaband's  aot  to  leduoo  it  into  possession  " :  thus  she  might,  before 
hewteroise  *^®  Married  Women's  Property  Aot,  buy  railway  stock, 
tiiem  and  become  entitled  to  sue  for  dividends  jointly  with  her 
coFertoie ;  husband  {t).  When  a  third  person  assents  to  hold  a  sum 
for hOT*^  of  money  at  the  wife's  disposal,  but  does  not  pay  it  over, 
own  if  she  this  is  conferring  on  her  a  chose  in  action  within  the 
*"*^^^'      meaning  of  the  rule  (u). 

During  the  joint  lives  of  the  husband  and  wife  the 
husband  is  entitled  iure  mariti  to  receive  any  sum  thus 
due ;  ''  but  if  the  wife  dies  before  the  husband  has  received 
it,  the  husband,  although  his  beneficial  right  remains  the 
«  same,  must  in  order  to  receive  the  money  take  out  ad- 
ministration to  his  wife;  and  if  he  dies  without  having 
done  so,  it  is  necessary  that  letters  of  administration  should 
be  taken  out  to  the  wife's  estate  (for  such  is  still  the  legal 
character  of  the  money),  but  the  wife's  administrator  is 
only  a  trustee  for  the  representative  of  the  husband  "  {x). 
Accordingly  the  Court  of  Probate  cannot  dispense  with 
the  double  administration,  even  where  the  same  person  is 
the  proper  representative  of  both  husband  and  wife,  and 
is  also  beneficially  entitled  (y). 
Oaimot  Inasmuch  as  according  to  the  view  established  by  modem 

^^^axQ    decisions  a  promise  to  pay  a  debt  barred  by  the  Statute  of 
»m8wd«bt  Limitation  operates  not  by  way  of  post-dating  the  original 
8tat.  of      contract  so  as  to  ^'  draw  down  the  promise "  then  made, 
tion^**'      ^^*'  ^  *  ^^^  contract  founded  on  the  subsisting  considera- 
tion (see  the  chapter  on  Agreements  of  Imperfect  Obli- 
gation, infra)  i  a  married  woman's  general  incapacity  to 
contract  prevents  such  a  promise,  if  made  by  her,  from 
being  effectual ;  and  where  before  the  marriage  she  became 
a  joint  debtor  with  another  person,  that  person's  acknow- 

(0  Per  Oar.  DaU<m  y.  Midland  (m)  Fleet  7.  Perrint,  L.  B.  3  Q. 

My,  Co.,  13  0.  B.  474,  22  L.  J.  C.P.  B.  636,  4  Q.  B.  600. 

177.    And  tsee  1  Wms.  Saiind.  222,  (a?)  Per  Lord  Westbuir,  Parting- 

223.  On  the  question  what  amonnts  ton  y.  AUy,»Gen.,  L.  B.  4  H.  L. 

to  reduotion  into    possession,   see  100,  119. 

Williams  on  Executors,  1.  866  (7th  (^)  In  the  Goods  of  Mar  ding,  L. 

ed.),  Widgery  y.  Tepper,  6  Oh.  D.  B.  2  P.  &  D.  394. 
616. 
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ledgment  after  the  marriage  is  also  ineffeotual,  Bince  to 
bind  one's  joint  debtor  an  acknowledgment  must  be  such 
as  would  have  bound  him  if  made  by  himself  (s). 

The  roles  of  law  oonoeming  a  wif e^s  power  to  bind  her 
husband  by  oontraot,  either  as  his  actual  or  ostensible 
agent  or,  in  some  special  circumstances,  by  a  peculiar 
authority  independent  of  agency,  do  not  &J1  within  the 
province  of  this  work. 

Exceptions  at  common  law. — ^The  wife  of  the  Eing  of  Ezoep- 
England  may  sue  and  be  sued  as  a  feme  sok  (Go.  litt.  q^^ 
133  a).  CoMort. 

The  wife  of  a  person  dvilly  dead  may  sue  and  be  sued  Wde  of 
alone  {lb.  132  6, 133  a).    The  cases  dwelt  on  by  Coke  are  ^J^ 
such  as  practically  cannot  occur  at  this  day,  and  it  seems  ^«^- 
that  the  only  persons  who  can  now  be  regarded  as  civilly 
dead  are  persons  convicted  of  felony,  and  not  lawfully  at 
large  under  any  licence  (a).    An  alien  enemy,  though  dis- 
abled from  suing,  is  not  civilly  dead,  and  his  wife  cannot 
sue  alone  on  a  contract  made  with  her  either  before  or 
during  coverture;  so  that  while  he  is  an  alien  enemy 
neither  of  them  can  maintain  an  action  on  the  contract. 
The  remedy  may  thus  be  irrecoverably  lost  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Statute  of  Limitation,  but  this  inconvenience 
does  not  take  the  case  out  of  the  general  rule  (b).    This 

(z)  Fittam  t.  Fotter,  1  B.  ft  C.  ooiirts  except 'when  a  man  entereth 

248  ;  1  Wma.  Sannd.  172.  into  religion  [i.  0,  a  religious  order 

(a)  Transportation  was  oon-  in  England]  and  is  professed ' :  in 
sidered  as  an  abjuration  of  the  that  case  he  could  make  a  wiU  and 
realm,  which  could  be  determined  appoint  executors  (who  might  be 
only  by  an  actual  return  after  the  sued  as  such  for  his  debts,  F.  N.  B. 
sentence  had  expired:  Carrol  v.  121,  O),  and  if  he  did  not,  his  goods 
Blencow,  4  Em.  27.  The  analoffy  oould  be  administered  (Litt.  s.  200, 
to  Coke's  < Civil  Death'  is  dis<  Co.  litt.  13U).  Bracton,  how- 
cussed,  arg,  in  Ex  parte  Franks,  7  ever,  speaks  of  outlawry  (426  b)  as 
Bing.  762.  weU  as  religious  profession  (301  b) 
P»(j^lDe  JFahl  Y.  Bravne,  1  H.  &  aamoraeivilis,  A  person  under  the 
N.  178,  25  L.  J.  Ex.  343.  Per-  penalties  of  praemunire,  which  in- 
haps  it  may  be  doubted  whether  dude  being  put  out  of  the  Queen's 
*  civil  death '  was  ever  really  ap-  protection,  would,  I  suppose,  be  in 
propriate  as  a  texm  of  art  in  English  the  same  plight  as  an  outlaw.  The 
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decision  does  not  expressly  overrule  any  earlier  authority 
(and  there  is  such  authority)  {c)  for  the  proposition  that 
she  may  be  sued  alone.  But  it  is  conceived  that  such 
must  be  the  result. 


Of  alien 
who  has 
left  the 
kingdom: 

Costom  of 
London  as 
io  married 
woman 
trading 
alone. 


It  appears  to  be  the  result  of  the  authorities  that  the 
wife  of  an  alien  husband  who  has  never  been  in  England 
may  bind  herself  by  contract  if  she  purports  to  contract 
as  a  feme  sole. 

"  By  the  custom  of  London,  if  a,  feme  covert^  the  wife  of 
a  freeman,  trades  by  herself  in  a  trade  with  which  her 
husband  does  not  intermeddle,  she  may  sue  and  be  sued 
as  a  feme  sole^  and  the  husband  shall  be  named  only  for 
conformity ;  and  if  judgment  be  given  against  them,  she 
only  shall  be  taken  in  execution."  (Bacon,  Abr.  Customs 
of  London,  D.)  This  custom  applies  only  to  the  city 
courts  {d)y  and  even  there  the  formal  joinder  of   the 


Boman  fnors  eivilia  was  a  pnre  legal 
fiction,  introduced  not  to  create 
disabiUties,  but  to  obviate  the  in- 
oonyenient  results  of  disabilities 
otherwise  created.  (Say.  Syst.  2. 
164.)  Astothemor^^ri/i^  of  modem 
Ibrench  law  (now  abolished  since 
1854),  see  ib,  151  sqq. 

(e)  Derry  v.  Duehest  of  Mazarine^ 
1  Ld.  Ravm.  147.  Lord  Kenyon 
twice  hela  that  the  wife  of  an  alien 
who  has  left  the  kingdom  for  some 
time,  and  is  not  known  to  have  any 
intention  of  returning,  may  be  sued 
alone  on,  contracts  made  by  her 
after  his  departure  (Walford  y. 
Dueheu  de  Fienns,  2  Esp.  554; 
Franks  y.  same  defendant,  ib.  587 ; 
Dicey  on  Parties,  296} ;  the  reason 
being,  it  seems,  that  m  the  case  of 
an  a£en  no  animus  revertendi  could 
be  presumed.  But  in  a  third  action 
against  the  same  defendant  (the 
husband  haying  in  the  mean  tmie 
returned  to  England  and  gone 
away  a^^ain)  Lord  EUenborough 
took  a  different  view  and  nonsuited 
the  plaintiff.  He  thought  such  an 
action  could  be  maintained  only 
when  the  husband  had  never  been 


in  the  kingdom  (in  which  case  the 
right  of  action  had  already  been 
upheld  by  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  {De  Oaillon  y.  VAigle,  1  Bos. 
&  P.  357) ;  here  the  husband  had 
liyed  witn  his  wife  in  England,  and 
was  under  no  legal  disability  to 
rejoin  her.  The  Court  refused  a 
rule  to  set  aside  the  nonsuit.  {Kay 
y.  Duchess  de  Pienne,  3  Camp.  123.) 
In  a  more  modem  case,  again,  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  thought  that 
Lord  EUenborough  had  conceded 
too  much,  and  that  such  an  action 
was  in  no  case  maintainable  with- 
out showing  that  on  the  particular 
occasion  the  wife  actually  con- 
tracted as  a  feme  sole.  {Barden  y. 
Xeverbery,  2  M.  &  W.  61,  6  L.  J. 
Ex.  66.)  It  is  submitted  that  as  to 
the  former  point  it  wouldbe  enough 
to  show  that  the  husband  neyer 
had  an  English  domidl,  or  at  all 
eyents  that  he  neyer  resided  in 
England.  It  seems  unreasonable 
that  the  mere  fact  of  his  haying  at 
some  time  been  in  England  should 
make  all  the  difference.  But  the 
question  is  now  of  little  interest. 
{d)  CaudeU  y.  Shaw,  4T.  B.  861. 
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husband  is  indispensable.  But  if  acted  upon  in  those 
courts  it  may  be  pleaded  as  matter  of  defence  in  the 
superior  courts  (e),  though  they  do  not  otherwise  notice 
the  custom  (/). 

In  certain  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  wife  has  an  Contnots 
adverse  interest  to  the  husband  she  is  not  incapable  of  ^^  J^ 
contracting  with  him.     Where  a  wife  had  instituted  a  ■op«»- 
suit  for  divoioey  and  she  and  her  husband  had  agreed  to  may  be ' 
refer  the  matters  in  dispute  to  arbitration,  her  next  friend  ^^^ 
not  being  a  party  to  the  agreement,  the  House  of  Lords 
held  that  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  she  might 
be  regarded  as  a  feme  sok^  that  the  agreement  was  not 
inyaUd,  and  that  the  award  was  therefore  binding  (ff). 

The  real  object  of  the  reference  and  award  in  this  case 
having  been  to  fix  the  terms  of  a  separation,  it  was  later 
held  tiiat  the  Court  would  not  refuse  to  enforce  an  agree-* 
ment  to  execute  a  deed  of  separation  merely  because  it 
was  made  between  the  husband  and  wife  without  the 
intervention  of  a  trustee  (A).  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
in  such  a  transaction  a  married  woman  has  all  the  powers 
of  a  feme  sole.  She  has  only  those  which  the  necessity  of 
the  ca^e  requires.  She  is  probably  competent  to  com- 
promise the  suit  with  her  husband :  but  she  cannot,  as  a 
term  of  the  compromise,  bind  her  real  estate  (not  being 
settled  to  her  separate  use)  without  the  acknowledgment 
required  by  the  Fines  and  Eecoveries  Act  (t). 

Statutory  exceptions  other  than  Married  Women^a  Property  sutatory 
Art  ^*^' 

By  the  Act  constituting  the  Court  for  Divorce  and  jndidai 
Matrimonial  Causes^  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  86,  a  wife  judicially  ?'^'**^ 

(e)  Beard  t.  WM,  2  Boe.  ft  P.  1  Dow,  285. 

93.    Sinoe  the  Act  of  1882  the  only  (A)  Vamittart  t.  Voiuittart,  4  K, 

effect  of  the  onstom,  if  any,  Beems  ft  J.  62 ;  27  L.  J.  Ch.  222 ;  bat  the 

to  be  that  a  married  woman  trading  agreement  not  enforceable  for  other 

in  the  City  of  London  maybe  sab-  reasons ;  affirmed  on  appeal,  2  De 

jeot  to  greater  personal  liability  G.  ft  J.  249;  27  L.  J.  Gh.  289; 

thsA  dsewhere.  bnt  no  opinion  giyen  on  this  point. 

(/)  Gaudell  y.  SAaw,  tupra.  U)  CahiU  y.  Cahill^  8  App.  Ga. 

(i)  Batman  y.  CtmnUts  of  Rm^  420. 

o2 
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proteotion  separated  from  her  husband  is  to  be  considered  whilst  so 
^  "'  separated  as  a  fenie  sole  for  the  purposes  of  {inter  alia) 
contract,  and  suing  and  being  sued  in  any  civil  proceed- 
ing (s.  26)  {i) ;  and  a  wife  deserted  by  her  husband  who 
has  obtained  a  protection  order  is  in  the  same  position 
while  the  desertion  continues  (s.  21).  This  section  is  so 
worded  as  when  taken  alone  to  countenance  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  protection  order  relates  back  to  the  date  of 
desertion.  It  has  been  decided,  however,  that  it  does  not 
enable  the  wife  to  maintain  an  action  commenced  by  her 
alone  before  the  date  of  the  order  {j).  These  provisions 
are  extended  by  an  amending  Act  in  certain  particulars 
not  material  to  be  noticed  here  (21  &  22  Vict.  c.  108, 
ss.  6-9) ;  and  third  parties  are  indemnified  as  to  pajrments 
to  the  wife,  and  acts  done  by  her  with  their  permission, 
under  an  order  or  decree  which  is  afterwards  discharged 
or  reversed  (s.  10).  The  words  as  to  "suing  and  being 
sued ''  in  this  section  are  not  confined  by  the  context  to 
matters  of  property  and  contract,  but  are  to  be  liberally 
construed :  a  married  woman  who  has  obtained  a  protection 
order  may  sue  in  her  own  name  for  a  libel  {k). 

Equitable  In  the  last  oentury,  if  not  earlier,  the  Court  of  Chancery 
flepM^*^^  recognized  and  sanctioned  the  practice  of  settling  property 
oBtato.  upon  married  women  to  be  enjoyed  by  them  for  their  separate 
use  and  free  of  the  husband's  interference  or  control.  To 
this  was  added,  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  the 
curious  and  anomalous  device  of  settling  property  in  trust 
for  a  married  woman  "  without  power  of  anticipation,"  so 
that  she  cannot  deal  in  any  way  with  the  income  until  it 
is  actually  payable.    During  the  present  century  a  doctrine 

(i)  TheBameoonsequenceBfoILow  318. 
a  fortiori  on  a  dissolution  of  mar-  {J)  Midland  By,  Co,  y.  Pye^  10 

riage,  thonffh  there  is  no  express  C.  B.  N.  S.  179 ;  30  L.  J.  C.  P.  314. 
enfUJtment  that  they  shaU :  WUkin'  (^  Ramsdm  t.  Brearleyy  L.  B.  10 

mm  Y.  Gibsony  4  Eq.  162 ;  see  also,  Q.  B.  147.    She  can  give  a  valid 

as  to  the  divoroed  wife's  rights,  receipt  for  a  legacy  not  reduced  into 

WeUs  T.  Malbon,  31  Bear.  48;  FitS'  possession  before  the  date  of  the 

gorald  y.  Chapman,  1  Gh.  D.  663;  order :  Be  Coward ^  Adam* 8  JPurehate, 

Burton  v.  Sturgeon  (0.  A.),  2  Gh.  D.  20  Eq.  179. 
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wafl  elaborated,  not  without  diffioulty  and  hesitation,  under 
which  a  married  woman  having  separate  property  at  her 
disposal  (not  subject  to  the  peculiar  restraint  just  men- 
tioned) might  bind  that  property,  though  not  herself  per- 
sonally, by  transactions  in  the  nature  of  contract.  Some 
account  of  this  doctrine  is  given  for  reference  in  the 
Appendix.  The  authorities  which  established  it  are  still 
applicable,  as  regards  property  acquired  by  a  married 
woman  for  her  separate  use  before  Januaiy  1,  1883,  to 
transactions  before  that  date  on  which  any  claim  in  respect 
of  such  property  is  founded. 

The  Married  Women^e  Property  Act 

The  provisions  of  the  Married  Women^s  Property  Act,  46  &  46 
1882,  are  so  much  wider  that  they  may  be  described  as  a        '  ^    ' 
new  body  of  law,  consolidating  and  superseding  the  results 
of  the  cases  in  equity  as  well  as  the  previous  Acts  of  1870 
and  1874,  which  this  Act  repealed.    The  law,  as  now 
declared,  is  to  this  effect : 

Separate  property  is 

(i)  Property  acquired  by  any  married  woman  after 
January  1, 1883,  including  earnings  (/) : 

(ii)  Property  belonging  at  the  time  of  marriage  to  a 
woman  marrying  after  January  1, 1883  (m). 

Special  trusts  created  in  favour  of  a  married  woman  by 
will,  settlement  or  otherwise  are  not  affected  by  the  Act  (n). 

Subject  to  any  settlement  (o),  a  married  woman  can 
bind  herself  by  contract  "  in  respect  of  and  to  the  extent 
of  her  separate  property,''  and  can  sue  and  be  sued  alone  ( p) . 

Damages  and  costs,  if  recovered  by  her,  become  her 
separate  property ;  if  against  her,  are  payable  out  of  her 
separate   property  and    not    otherwise  (q).     A   married 

U)  Ss.  5,  25.  tion  of  the  Aot  with  roffazd  to  power 

\m)  8.  2.  to  sne  on  a  cause  independent  of 

In)  8.  19.  contract,   see    Weldm  y.  Wlntlow, 

\o)  See  Stanor's  Truttt,  24  Ch.  D.  O.  A.,  18  Q.  B.  D.  784. 

195.  (q)  8.  1,  8ab-8.  2. 
{p)  Ab  to  the  xetroepeotive  opera- 
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woman  trading  alone  can  be  made  bankrupt  in  respect  of 
her  separate  property  {q). 
A  contract  made  by  a  married  woman 
(i)  Is  presmned  to  be  made  with  respect  to  and  to  bind 

her  separate  property  (r) : 
(ii)  If  so  made  and  binding,  binds  her  after-acquired 
separate  property  (s). 

A  married  woman's  separate  property  is  liable  for  her 
ante-nuptial  debts  and  obligations  (t).  She  cannot  avoid 
this  liability  by  settling  the  property  on  herself  without 
power  of  anticipation  (u). 

As  to  women  married  before  January  1,  1883,  such 
liability  applies  only  to  separate  property  acquired  by 
them  under  the  Act  {t). 

The  Act  contains  other  provisions  as  to  the  title  to  stocks 
and  other  investments  registered  in  a  married  woman's 
name  either  solely  or  jointly  {x)y  the  effecting  of  life 
assurances  by  a  married  woman,  or  by  either  husband  or 
wife  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  (y)^  procedure  for  the 
protection  of  separate  property  (s),  and  other  matters 
which  belong  more  to  the  law  of  Property  than  to  the 
law  of  Contract. 

It  is  not  expressly  stated  by  the  Act  whether  on  the 
termination  of  the  coverture  by  the  death  of  the  husband,  or 
by  divorce,  a  married  woman's  debts  contracted  during  the 
coverture  with  respect  to  her  separate  property  do  or  not 
become  her  personal  debts.  If  not,  the  only  remedy 
would  be  against  her  separate  property  which  existed  as 
such  during  the  coverture,  so  fax  as  it  could  still  be  identi- 
fied and  followed.  It  can  hardly  have  been  intended  by 
the  legislature  that  a  creditor  should  be  the  worse  off  by 

{q)  S.  1,  tab-B.  5.  m  S.  18.  ThiB  liability  is  at  least 

(r)  Formerly  there  was  no  suoh  douotfol  in  cases  not  under  the  Act: 

presumption  unless  she  was  living  see  Am>endix,  Note  0. 

apart  fromher  husband.  See  note  O.  (u)  S.  19. 

(«)  S.  1,  sub-BS.  8,  4.    Formerly  u)  8s.  6—10. 

otherwise :  Fike T.FitzffibbWy  G.  A.,  ly)  S.  11. 

17  Ch.  D.  454.  (c)  S.  12. 
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bis  debtor  aoquiiing  a  greater  legal  oapacitj.  Perbaps 
tbe  words  ''  separate  property  "  are  large  enougb,  tbougb 
not  strictly  apt,  to  include  property  belonging  to  or 
acquired  by  a  woman  wbo  bas  become  a  feme  sok. 

III.  Lunatics  and  Deunken  Pebsons. 

It  will  be  conyenient  to  consider  tbese  causes  of  dis*  Dnmken> 
ability  together,  since  in  our  modem  law  drunken  men  l^JJiJ^. 
and  lunatics  are  in  tbe  same  position  witb  regard  to  tbe 
capacity  of  contracting.  Tbree  different  tbeories  on  tbe 
matter  bave  at  different  times  been  entertained  in  English 
courts  and  supported  by  respectable  authority.  Before  we 
specially  mention  these  it  will  be  beet  to  dispose  of  tbe 
points  on  which  there  has  not  been  any  substantial 
conflict. 

First,  as  to  the  peculiar  and  exceptional  contract  of  Ltmatio's 
marriage.    The  marriage  of  a  lunatic  is  void,  and  there  is  ^!^^*^ 
no  ground  for  requiring  a  less  degree  of  sanity  for  a  valid 
marriage  than  for  the  making  of  a  will  or  for  other  pur« 
poses  (a).    Apart  from  this,  it  seems  to  baye  been  always  General 
admitted,  on  the  one  hand  that  a  lunatic  is  incapable  of  p^ts 
contracting  or  doing  other  acts  in  the  law  after  he  has  always 
been  found  lunatic  by  inquisition  and  while  the  commis-  lunatto's  ' 
sion  of  lunacy  is  in  force  {b) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  «»^taM*« 
a  lunatic  who  has  lucid  intervals  is  capable  of  contracting  interyal 
during  those  intervals  (c).  *^' 

It  is  equally  settled  that  a  lunatic  or  his  estate  may  be  Liabiliij 
liable  quasi  ex  contractu  for  necessaries  supplied  to  him  g^r^f^. 
in  good  faith  {d) ;  and  this  applies  to  all  expenses  neces- 
sarily  incuixed  for  the  protection  of  his  person  or  estate, 

fa)  Saneock  t.  Teaipy  L.  R.  1  P.  {e)  Biverhy^ t ca.\  EoHy,  Warren, 

&  D.  335,  341.  The  statute  16  Geo.  9  Ves.  606,  cp.  Selby  y.  Jackion,  6 

2,  c.  30  is  rep.  hj  the  Stat.  Law  Bear.  192. 

Revision  Act,  1873.  (d)  BagtUr  y.  Earlof  P^UmoiUh, 

{b)  BtterkyU  ca.  4  Co.  Rep.  123  h;  6  B.  &  C.  170,  s.c.  more  fulljr,  nom. 

Bacon,   Afar.   Idiots   and    Luna-  BaxUr  y.  Earl  P.,  7  D.  &  R.  614. 
tics,(F.} 
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Buoh  as  the  oost  of  the  proceedings  in  lunacy  (e).  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  a  person  who  supplies  necessaries  to  a 
lunatic  knowing  him  to  be  such  can  haye  an  action  against 
the  lunatic  as  on  a  contract  "implied  in  law''  (/).  A 
husband  is  liable  for  necessaries  supplied  to  his  wife  while 
he  is  lunatic ;  for  the  wife's  authority  to  pledge  his  credit 
for  necessaries  is  not  a  mere  agency,  but  springs  from  the 
relation  of  husband  and  wife  and  is  not  revoked  by  the 
husband's  insanity  (g).  In  the  same  way  drunkenness  or 
lunacy  would  be  no  answer  to  an  action  for  money  had  and 
received,  or  for  the  price  of  goods  furnished  to  a  drunken 
or  insane  man  and  kept  by  him  after  he  had  recovered  his 
reason :  in  this  last  case,  however,  his  conduct  in  keeping 
the  goods  would  be  evidence  of  a  new  contract  to  pay  for 
them  (A). 

There  is  also  express  authority  (which  one  would  think 
hardly  necessary)  to  show  that  contracts  made  by  a  man 
of  sound  mind  who  afterwards  becomes  limatic  are  not 
invalidated  by  the  limacy  (t).  It  seems  that  an  agency  is 
determined  by  the  principal  becoming  insane,  except  as  to 
persons  who  deal  in  good  faith  with  the  agent  in  ignorance 
of  his  insanity  (k).  We  now  come  to  the  different  theories 
above  mentioned. 

HiBtoryof  1.  The  first  is  that  the  drunkenness  or  lunacy  of  the 
to  wntoS  party  is  no  ground  whatever  for  avoiding  the  contract, 
of  lunatio,  j^qj.  «  ^s  for  a  drunkard  who  is  voluntarily  dcBtnon,  he  hath 
general,  (as  hath  been  said)  no  privilege  thereby,  but  what  hurt  or 
Coke:  No  iU  socver  he  doth,  his  drunkenness  doth  aggravate  it." 
stultify  (Co.  litt.  247  a).  And  although  this  moral  reason  does 
himself.     j^Q^.  ^3^  jjj  jTj^Q  ^jj^g^  q£  lunacy,  yet  the  lunatio  is  equally 

bound,  for  "  no  man  of  full  age  shall  be  received  in  any 

{e)  mUiams    v.    JFentworth,    6  L.  J.  Ex.  309. 

Bear.  325 ;  Stedman  t.  Eart^  Kay,  (A)  Gore  y.  Gibtan,  13  M.  &  W. 

607.  623,  14  L.  J.  Ex.  151. 

(/)  £e  Weaver,  21  Ch.  D.  0.  A.  (i)  Oicen  y.DavieSy  I  Vee.  Sr.  82. 

at  pp.  619,  620.  (k)  See  Drew  y.  Jfunn  (0.  A.),  4 

&)  lUadY,  Leffard,  6  Ex.  686,  20  Q.  B.  D.  661. 
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plea  by  the  law  to  disable  his  own  person,  but  the  heir 
may  well  disable  the  person  of  the  ancestor  for  his  own 
advantage  in  such  case."  (litt.  s.  405  (/);  Co.  litt.  2  b; 
Beverley^ 8  ca.  4  Bep.  123  by  where,  howeyer,  it  is  said  that 
even  the  heir  or  executor  could  not  avoid  matter  of  record, 
and  another  idle  reason  is  given  for  the  general  rule,  ns., 
that  the  party  when  he  recovers  his  memory  cannot 
remember  what  he  did  when  he  was  non  compos  mentis.) 
As  regards  drunkenness,  this  doctrine  is  on  the  face  of 
it  a  wholly  mistaken  application  of  a  principle  which  is 
properly  applicable  to  criminal  offences  and  merely 
wrongful  acts,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  liabilities  ex 
contractu.  As  regards  lunacy,  it  is  a  merely  frivolous 
technicality.  However  it  is  confidently  stated  as  law  by 
Coke ;  and  we  find  it  adopted  by  Lord  Tenterden  as  late 
as  1827,  though,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  it  had  long 
before  that  time  been  exploded  by  other  judges  (m).  It 
seems  at  least  doubtful  whether  it  was  really  supported  by 
the  authorities  Coke  had  before  him.  At  any  rate  they 
were  conflicting,  and  Pitzherbert  (F.  N.  B.  202  d  )  was 
expressly  against  him,  considering  the  case  of  an  infant  as 
analogous.  Bracton,  following  the  civil  law  (n),  said : 
"  Furiosus  autem  stipulari  non  potest  nee  aliquod  negotium 
agere,  quia  non  intelligit  quid  agit "  (fol.  100  a,  of.  165  b ; 
and  see  Fleta,  3,  3.  §§  8, 10).  But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
discuss  this  further. 

2.  The  next  theory  is  to  the  following  effect :  If  a  man  First 

is  so  drunk  or  so  insane  as  not  to  know  what  he  is  about,  ^^^. 

he  cannot  have  that  consenting  mind  which  is  indispensable  Contract 

to  the  formation  of  a  contract,  and  his  agreement  is  there-  Ibfloli^ 

fore  merely  void.    But  if  his  mind  is  only  so  confused  or  ^^' 

•^  "^  pacity,  or 

JQ  The  text  of  Littleton  conceniB  (m)  Brown  y.  Jodreli,  3  G.  &F. 

7  the  right  of  entry  after  a  de-       30. 
scent,  but  0oke*8  comment  is  gene-  (n)  Inst.  8.  19,  8;  Gal.  3.  IO64 

ral,  and  Bererley's  case  was  on  a  For  exposition  of  the  Koman  Law 
bond.  see  Savigny,  Syst.  3.  83 — 86 ;  and 

op.  Pothier,  Obi.  §§  49—61. 
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Toidable  weak  tliat  he  cannot  be  said  not  to  know  what  he  is  about, 
^^g  fc^t  yet  is  incapable  of  fully  understanding  the  terms  and 
todrcma-  effect  of  his  contract,  and  if  this  is  known  to  the  other  party, 
then  he  may  indeed  contract,  but  the  contract  will  be 
voidable  at  his  option,  on  the  ground  of  the  other  party's 
fraud  in  taking  advantage  of  his  weakness,  though  such 
weakness  be  short  of  incapacity.  According  to  this  the 
first  class  of  cases  would  be  reckoned  with  others  in  which 
agreements  are  absolutely  void  for  want  of  real  consent  (as 
to  which  Boepost^  Ch.  VIII.)  and  the  second  would  come 
under  the  general  head  of  fraud. 

We  find  the  first  branch  of  this  opinion  decidedly  adopted 
in  common  law  practice  in  the  last  century  and  the  earlier 
part  of  this,  no  doubt  by  way  of  reaction  against  Coke's 
extravagant  dogmas.  Lunacy  was  held  admissible  as 
evidence  under  a  plea  of  non  estfactuniy  i.e.  as  showing  the 
lunatic's  act  to  be  wholly  void  (o) ;  and  the  like  was  said 
of  drunkenness  (p).  Lord  Ellenborough  distinctly  laid 
down  that  when  the  existence  of  an  agreement  between  the 
parties  was  in  issue,  it  was  completely  negatived  by  the 
intoxication  of  one  party  at  the  time  of  making  the  alleged 
agreement ;  and  this  was  approved  by  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  (q). 

The  same  view  is  to  be  found  in  the  modem  case  of  Gore 
V.  Qibson  (r),  where  however  it  was  not  material  to  the 
decision,  as  the  drunkenness  of  the  defendant  and  the 
plaintiff's  knowledge  of  it  were  specially  pleaded.  And 
both  branches  of  the  doctrine  were  recognized  in  equity 
and  are  very  completely  stated  in  a  judgment  of  Sir  W. 
Grant  («)• 

(o)  TatM  V.  Boen^  2  Str.  1104.  (*)  Cook^  v.  Clayworih,  8  Vea.  12, 

!p)  Biiller,  K*  P.  172.  15.    The  references  to  earlier  cases 

q)  jPiU  Y.  Smith,  Z  Camp.  ZS,  'We  are  purposely  omitted.     He  also 

must  not  f org^  the  tendency  of  the  said  that  a  Court  of  Equity  ought 

Courts  in  the  last  century  and  the  not  to  assist   a  person  -who  has 

early  part  of  this  to  enlarge  as  much  obtained  an  agreement  from  another 

as  possible  the  scope  of  the  *' general  in  a  state  of  intoxication  ;  but  this 

is  a  mere  dictum,  and  if  it  means 


(r)  13  M.  &  W.  623)  14  L.  J.  £2.       that  intoxication  not  such  as  to 
1 0 1 .  prevent  the  party  from  understand- 
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« I  tiiink  a  Cout  of  Equity  ought  not  to  aasist  a  penon  to  get  rid  of 
any  agreemeat  or  deed  merely  upon  tlie  ground  of  his  having  been  intoxi- 
cated at  the  time :  I  say  merely  upon  that  ground ;  asif  there  was  .  . 
any  unfair  advantage  made  of  his  situation  or  .  .  any  oontriTsnoe  or 
management  to  draw  him  into  drink,  he  might  be  a  proper  object  of 
relief  in  a  Court  of  Equity.  As  to  that  extreme  state  of  intoxication  that 
deprives  a  man  of  his  reason,  I  apprehend  that  even  at  law  it  would 
invalidate  a  deed  obtained  from  him  while  in  that  condition." 

This  dooixine  is  quite  intelligible,  and  in  principle  there  Justifiable 
is  nothing  to  be  said  against  it.    But  the  distinction  between  ^^  ^^ 
inability  to  understand  so  much  as  the  nature  of  a  trans-  oonve- 
action  (which  would  make  it  wholly  void)  and  inability  to 
form  a  £ree  and  rational  judgment  of  its  effect  (which  if 
known  to  the  other  party  would  make  it  only  Toidable)  is 
too  fine  and  doubtful  to  be  oonyenient  in  practice.    The 
confusion  of  mind  generally  produced  by  drunkenness  is 
exquisitely  described  by  Chaucer  in  the  Knight's  Tale : 
^^  A  dronke  man  wot  well  he  hath  an  hous. 
But  he  not  [i.e.^  ne  wot]  which  the  zighte  way  is  thider." 

Whether  in  any  particular  case  a  state  of  consciousness  of 
this  kind  does  or  does  not  amount  to  absolute  deprivation 
of  a  consenting  mind  for  the  purposes  of  contract  is  a 
question  which  it  would  be  probably  impracticable^  and 
oertainly  undesirable^  for  a  court  of  justice  to  enter  upon. 
The  same  considerations  apply  with  almost  or  quite  the 
same  force  to  the  capacity  of  a  limatic. 

The  reason  why  this  inconvenience  so  long  escaped  notice 
appears  to  be  that  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  it  is  not 
necessary  to  decide  whether  the  agreement  was  originally 
void  or  only  voidable. 

3.  The  third  opinion,  which  has  now  prevailed,  is  that  l^reeont 
the  contract  of  a  lunatic  or  drunken  man  who  by  reason  of  ckmbraot 
lunacy  or  drunkeimess  is  not  capable  of  understanding  its  Toidable  if 

ing  the  effect  of  his  contract  is  of  &  C.  Ex.  686 ;  Shaw  v.  Thackraff^ 

itMlf  a  sufficient  ground  for  re-  1  Sm.  &  G.  637  (but  witb  some 

fusing  spedfio  pen ormance,  it  is  hesitation,  on  the  ground  that  the 

distinctly   contradicted    by    later  real  defendant  was  not  the  yendor 

decisions.    Liffhtfoot  y.  Serwy  3  Y.  but  a  subsequent  purchaser). 


Oamroox. 
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the  terms  or  forming  a  rational  judgment  of  its  effect  on  his 

^^y»       interests  is  not  void  but  only  voidable  at  his  option :  and 
known  to    this  Only  if  his  state  is  known  to  the  other  party, 
party.  The  principle  was  established  by  the  judgment  of  the 

Moltonr.  Exchequer  Chamber  in  Molton  v.  Camroux{t).  The  action 
was  brought  by  administrators  to  recover  the  money  paid 
by  the  intestate  to  an  assurance  and  aimuity  society  as  the 
price  of  two  annuities  determinable  with  his  life.  The 
intestate  was  of  unsound  mind  at  the  date  of  the  purchase, 
but  the  transactions  were  fair  and  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business,  and  his  insanity  was  not  known  to  the  society. 
It  was  held  that  the  money  could  not  be  recovered ;  the 
rule  being  laid  down  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  these 
terms  :  ^'  The  modem  oases  show  that  when  that  state  of 
mind  [lunacy  or  drunkenness,  even  if  such  as  to  prevent 
a  man  from  knowing  what  he  is  about]  was  unknown  to 
the  other  contracting  party,  and  no  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  lunatic  [or  drunken  man],  the  defence  cannot  pre- 
vail, especially  where  the  contract  is  not  merely  executory 
but  executed  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  and  the  parties  can- 
not be  restored  altogether  to  their  original  positions." 

The  context  shows  that  the  statement  was  considered 
equally  applicable  to  lunacy  and  drunkenness,  and  the  law 
thus  stated  involves  though  it  does  not  expressly  enounce 
the  proposition  that  the  contract  of  a  lunatic  or  drunken 
man  is  not  void  but  at  most  voidable.  The  general  rules 
as  to  the  rescission  of  a  voidable  contract  are  then  applicable, 
and  among*others  the  rule  that  it  must  be  rescinded,  if  at 
all,  before  it  has  been  executed,  so  that  the  former  state  of 
things  cannot  be  restored :  which  is  the  point  actually 
decided.  The  decision  itself  has  been  fully  accepted  and 
acted  on  {u)y  though  the  merely  voluntary  acts  of  a  lunatic, 

(0  2  Ex.  487,  4  Ex.  17 ;  18  L.  J.  (u)  Beavan  t.  M*DonneUy  9  Ex. 

Ex.  68,  356.     The  same  principle  809 ;    23  L.  J.  Ex.  94 ;   THce  v. 

had  long  before  been  acted  upon  BerringUm,  3  Mao.  &  G.  486,  496, 

in  equity,  bat  without  deciding  rerg.  s.  o.  7  Ha.  894 ;  Elliot  Y.Inee^ 

whether  there  was  a  contract  at  7  D.  M.  G.  475,  488. 
law :  NieU  v.  Morley,  9  Ves.  478. 
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e.g.y  a  yoluntaiy  disentailing  deed  (a  class  of  acts  with 
which  we  are  not  here  concerned)  remain  invalid  {x).   The  De^eltm- 
complete  judicial  interpretation  of  the  result  of  Molton  y.  S^d^J}- 
Camrmx  was  given  in  Matthews  v.  Baxter  (y).    The  decla-  ^«- 
ration  was  for  breach  of  contract  in  not  completing  a  pur-  t^.  Baxter, 
chase :  plea,  that  at  the  time  of  making  the  alleged  con- 
tract the  defendant  was  so  drunk  as  to  be  incapable  of 
transacting  business  or  knowing  what  he  was  about,  as  the 
plaintifl  well  knew :  replication,  that  after  the  defendant 
became  sober  and  able  to  transact  business  he  ratified  and 
confirmed  the  contract.    As  a  merely  void  agreement  can- 
not be  ratified,  this  neatly  raised  the  question  whether  the 
contract  were  void  or  only  voidable :  the  Court  held  unani- 
mously (one  member  of  it  expressly  on  the  authority  of 
Molton  V.  Camroux)  that  it  was  only  voidable,  and  the 
replication  therefore  good. 

The  special  doctrine  of  our  Courts  with  regard  to  part- 
nership (which  is  a  continuing  contract)  is  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  this :  it  has  long  been  established  that  the 
insanity  of  a  partner  does  not  of  itself  operate  as  a  disso- 
lution of  the  partnership,  but  is  only  a  ground  for  dissolu- 
tion by  the  Court  («). 

The  law  may  be  said  then  on  the  whole  to  be  now  statement 
settled  to  the  following  effect :  A  contract  made  by  a  ^'w^ " 
person  who  is  drunk  or  of  unsound  mind  so  as  to  be  in-  settled, 
capable  of  understanding  its  effect  is  voidable  at  that 
person's  option,  unless  the  other  contracting  party  did  not 
believe  and  had  not  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  he 
was  drunk  or  of  unsound  mind. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  existence  of  partial  delusions  Partial 
does  not  necessarily  amount  to  insanity  for  the  purposes  of  ^™^ 
this  rule.    The  judge  or  jury,  as  the  case  may  be,  must  ^l©  with 
in  every  case  consider  the  practical  question  whether  the  f^^^l^ 

traoting. 

x)  Elliot  T.  Ine$,  sap.  (s)  Lindlej,  1.  224. 

L.  B.  8  Ex.  132  (1873). 
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party  was  inoompetent  to  manage  his  own  affairs  in  the 
matter  in  hand  {a) . 

Indian  The  Indian  Contraot  Act  treats  these  oases  somewhat 

Act.  differently,  making  the  agreement  void  (s.  12) : 

"  A  person  ia  said  to  be  of  sound  mind  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  contract  if,  at  the  time  when  he  makes  it,  he  is  capable  of  xmder- 
standing  it,  and  of  forming  a  rational  judgment  as  to  its  effect  upon 
his  interests. 

A  person  -who  is  usually  of  unsound  mind,  but  occaaionallj  of  sound 
mind,  may  make  a  contraot  when  he  is  of  sound  mind. 

A  person  who  is  usually  of  sound  mind,  but  occasionally  of  unsound 
mind,  may  not  make  a  contraot  when  he  is  of  unsound  mind. 

Uluttratiant, 

(a)  A  patient  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  who  is  at  intervals  of  sound  mind, 
may  contract  during  those  intervals. 

{b)  A  sane  man  who  is  delirious  from  fever,  or  who  is  so  drunk  that 
he  cannot  understand  the  tezms  of  a  contract  or  foim  a  rational  judgment 
as  to  its  effect  on  his  interests,  cannot  contract  whilst  such  delirium  or 
dmnkenness  lasts." 

This  however  must  be  read  in  oonnexion  with  s.  65 : — 

"  When  an  agreement  is  disoovered  to  be  void,  or  when  a  contraot 
becomes  void,  any  person  who  has  received  any  advantage  under  such 
agreement  or  contract  is  bound  to  restore  it  or  to  make  compensation  for 
it  to  the  person  from  whom  he  received  it." 

The  possibility  of  hardship  to  persons  who  have  dealt  in 
good  faith  with  a  lunatio  who  was  apparently  sane  is,  it 
would  seem,  disregarded  by  the  Indian  Act  as  being  in 
praotioe  exceedingly  small:  and  the  liability  of  a  lunatio  to 
pay  for  necessaries  is  laid  down  in  the  chapter  ^^  Of  certain 
Eolations  resembling  those  created  by  Contract,"  s.  68. 


IV.  Convicts,  etc. 

Disability      At  common  law  convicted  felons  (as  also  outlaws)  could 
^^'      not  sue,  but  remained  liable  to  be  sued,  on  contracts  made 

(a)  Jenkint  v.  Morris  (0.  A.),  U      BramweU,  Ii.  J.  in  J)rew  v.  Ifufm, 
Ch.  D.  674 ;  compare  remark  of      4  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  669. 
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by  them  during  ontlawiy  or  oonYiotioii(i).  Sinoe  the 
Act  to  abolish  forfeitures  for  treason  and  felony,  oonviots 
are  incapable  of  suing  or  making  any  contract,  except 
while  they  are  lawfully  at  large  under  any  licence  (c). 

Alien  enemies,  as  we  have  seen  aboye,  are  disabled  from  ^^^, 
suing  in  an  English  Court,  but  not  from  binding  them- 
selves  by  contract  during  war  between  their  country  and 
England,  nor  from  enforcing  such  a  contract  after  the  war 
has  ceased  {cl)^  unless  meanwhile  the  right  of  action  has 
been  barred  by  the  Statute  of  limitation. 

We  now  come  to  the  extensions  by  special  institutions  Eztenaon 
of  the  ordinary  power  of  making  contracts.  And  first  of  P®^"^ 
agency. 

1.  Agency. 

We  haye  not  here  to  do  with  the  relations  created  Agency, 
between  principal  and  agent  by  agency  regarded  as  a 
species  of  contract,  but  only  with  the  manner  in  which 
rights  and  duties  accrue  to  the  principal  through  the 
dealings  of  the  agent.  We  must  also  distinguish  eases 
of  real  agency  from  those  where  the  agency  is  apparent 
only,  and  we  shall  further  notice,  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness, the  position  of  the  true  or  apparent  agent  as 
regards-  third  persons. 

A  person  who  contracts  or  professes  to  contract  on 
behalf  of  a  principal  may  be  in  any  one  of  the  following 
positions : 

1.  Agent  haying  authority  (whether  at  the  time  or  by 
subsequent  ratification)  to  bind  his  principal. 

(A)  known  to  be  an  agent 

(at)  for  a  principal  named ; 
(0)  for  a  principal  not  named. 

(B)  not  known  to  be  an  agent  (e). 

(b)  Dicey  on  ParUee,  4.  ante,  p.  81. 

ie)  33  &  34  Yiot.  o.  23,  ».  8,  30.  (#)  Sinoe  the  oases  of  Otldir  y. 

(<;)  De  Wahl  Y.  Braum,  1  H.  ft  DobeU,  Fleet rMnrUm,  undSuUhm- 

K.  178,  26  L.  J.  Ex.  843 :  note  (&),  tofi  y.  Tatham  (see  following  notes), 
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2.  Holding  himself  out  as  agent,  but  not  having  autho- 
rity to  bind  his  principal. 

(A)  where  a  principal  is  named 

(a)  who  might  be  boimd,  but  does  not  in  fact 

authorize  or  ratify  the  oontraot ; 
(0)  who  in  law  cannot  be  bound. 

(B)  where  the  alleged  principal  is  not  named. 

Anthority  1.  "We  shall  not  here  dwell  on  the  creation  or  determi- 
iis  o^sti-  nation  of  an  agent's  authority.  As  a  rule  an  agent  may 
J^^J^JJ^  be  appointed  without  any  special  formality ;  though  an 
tion.  agent  to  execute  a  deed  must  himself  be  appointed  by 

deed,  and  in  certain  cases  the  appointment  is  required  by 
the  Statute  of  Frauds  to  be  in  writing.  Eevocation  of 
an  agent's  authority  takes  place  either  by  the  principal's 
actual  withdrawal  of  his  will  to  be  represented  by  the 
agent  (which  may  be  known  either  by  express  declaration 
or  by  conduct  manifesting  the  same  intention)  or  by  his 
dying  or  ceasing  to  be  sui  iurts^  and  thus  becoming 
incapable  of  continuing  it  (/).  In  these  last  cases  the 
authority  is  said  to  be  revoked  by  the  act  of  the  law. 
^'  The  termination  of  the  authority  of  an  agent  does  not, 
so  far  as  regards  the  agent,  take  effect  before  it  becomes 
known  to  him,  or,  so  far  as  regards  third  persons,  before  it 
becomes  known  to  them  "  (g).  It  is  held  in  England,  but 
anomalously,  that  this  rule  does  not  apply  to  revocation 
by  the  death  of  the  principal  (A).  It  does  apply  in  the 
case  of  the  principal  becoming  insane,  and  it  may  perhaps 
yet  be  decided  that  in  the  case  of  death  the  principal's 
estate  is  liable  to  the  other  party  for  the  actual  loss 
incurred  by  the  principal's  representation — which,  as  re- 
it  majr  perhaps  be  considered  that  (g)  I.  C.  A.  208,  op.  Storj  on 
the   true   leading    distinction    is      Agency,  §  470 ;  Trueman  y.  £oder, 


-whether  the  agent  is  known  to  be      11  A.  &  E.  689. 
an  agent  ornot,  rather  than  whether  (A)  Blades  t.  Free^  9  B.  &  C.  167. 

the  principal  is  named  or  not.  Contra^  I.  C.  A.  s.  208  (lUost.  «.), 

(/)  On  the  whole  sabieot  see  at      Code  Najp.  2008,  2009,  and  German 
lai^  Story  on  Agency,  f  }  474,  sqq.      Commercial  Code,  s.  64 ;  and  see 

Kent,  Gomm.  2.  646. 
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gards  him,  was  a  oontmuing  one  at  the  date  of  the 
contract — ^that  the  agent  was  authorized  (t). 

In  all  cases  where  there  is  an  authorized  agent  dealing  i-  Agpnt 
on  behalf  of  a  real  principal,  the  intention  of  the  parties  ing  prlii* 
determines  whether  the  agent,  or  the  principal,  or  both,  ^P^ 
are  to  be  liable  on  the  contract  and  entitled  to  enforce  it. 
The  question  is  to  whom  credit  was  really  given  (Ar).    And 
the  general  rules  laid  down  on  the  subject  furnish  only 
provisional  answers,  which  may  be  displaced  (subject  to 
the  rules  as  to  admissibility  of  evidence)  by  proof  of  a 
contrary  intention. 

A.  When  the  agent  is  known  to  be  an  agent,  a  contract  A.  Known 
is  made,  and  knowingly  made,  by  the  other  party  with  the  agontT* 
principal,  on  which  the  principal  is  the  proper  person  to  contact  ^ 
sue  and  be  sued.  dpal  ab 

initio. 
a,  Prin- 

And  when  the  principal  is  named  at  the  time,  then  oipal 
there  is  prima  facie  no  contract  with  the  agent :   but  ^^t 
when  the  principal  is  not  named,  iAien. prima  fade  the  ^I"^ 
agent,  though  known  to  be  an  agent,  does  bind  himself  not  con- 
personally,  the  pther  party  not  being  presumed  to  give  ^^^ 

credit  exclusively  to  an  unknown  principal  (/).  ^.  Princi- 

pal not 
named: 

But  when  the  agent  would  not  prima  facie  be  a  con-  »fi^^* 
tracting  party  in  person  he  may  become  so  in  various  faeie  does 
ways.    Thus  he  is  personally  liable  if  he  expressly  under-  ?^^^n. 

Evidence 

(i)  Drew  v.  Nunn  (C.  A.),  6  Q.  B.  ployer'a  own:  and  this  even  though  ^^  ^^' 

D.  661 :  see  per  Brett,  L.J.  at  p.  the  knowledge  was  not  acquired  in  .^^ 

668.  the  course  of  the  particular  employ-  "^t^nnon 

(je)  Story  on  Agency,  j}  279,  sqq.  ment :  Drester  v.  Xorteoodf  Ex.  Ch.,   '*'* 

288.     Thomson  t.  Davenport,  in  2  17  0.  B.  N.  S.  466,  34  L.  J.  C.  P. 

Sm.  L.  C. ;  Calder  v.  Dodell,  L.  R.  48,  revg.  s.  c.  14  C.  B.  N.  S.  674, 

6  C.  P.  486.    •  32  L.  J.  C.  P.  201.    The  Indian 

(l)  But  one  who  deals  with  an  Ck>ntraot  Act  has  followed  the  view 

agent  known  to  he  such  cannot  set  of  the  C.  P.  in  preference  to  that  of 

off  against  the  principal's  claim  a  the  Ex.  Ch.    See  s.  229.    Andper- 

debt  due  to  him  from  the  agent.   If  haps  the  question  may  deserve  to  be 

he  has  employed  an  agent  on  his  reconsidered  if  it  ever  comes  before 

own  part,  uat  agent's  knowledge  is  a  court  of  last  resort, 
for  this  purpose  treated  as  the  em- 

P.  H 
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takes  to  be  so  (m) :  such  on  undertaMng  may  be  inferred 
from  the  general  construction  of  a  contract  in  writing, 
and  is  always  inferred  when  the  agent  contracts  in  his 
own  name  without  quaUfioation  (n),  though  the  principal 
is  not  the  less  also  liable,  whether  named  at  the  time  or 
not  (o),  or  if  he  himself  has  an  interest  in  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  contract,  as  in  the  case  of  an  auctioneer  (p). 
And  when  the  agent  is  dealing  in  goods  for  a  merchant 
resident  abroad,  it  is  held  on  the  ground  of  mercantile 
usage  and  conyenienoe  that  without  evidence  of  express 
authority  to  that  effect  the  commission  agent  cannot 
pledge  his  foreign  constituent's  credit,  and  therefore  con- 
Tedmical  tracts  in  person  (q).  When  a  deed  is  executed  by  an 
de^^f  ^  agent  as  such  but  purports  to  be  the  deed  of  the  agent 
agent.  j^^d  j^ot  of  the  principal,  then  the  principal  cannot  sue  or 
be  sued  upon  it  at  law,  by  reason  of  the  technical  rule  that 
those  persons  only  can  sue  or  be  sued  upon  an  indenture 
who  are  named  or  described  in  it  as  parties  (r).  And  it 
is  also  held  that  a  party  who  takes  a  deed  under  seal  from 
an  agent  in  the  agent's  own  name  elects  to  charge  the 
agent  alone  (s).  A  similar  rule  has  been  supposed  to  exist 
as  to  negotiable  instruments :  but  modem  decisions  seem 

{m)  Story  on  Agency,    }    269.  {q)  Arm8iroriffY.Stoke8,Ij.'R.7Q. 

Smith,  Merc.  Law,  158.  B.  698,  605.     Ace.  Elbinger  ActieH' 

(n)  See  Fairlie  v.  Fenton,  L.  R.  OeselUchaft  v.  Claye,  L.  R.  8  Q.  B. 

6  ilx.  169,  Faice  v.  Walker,  ib.  173.  313,  showing  that  the  foreign  prin- 

The  latter  case,  however,  goes  too  cipal  cannot  sue  on  the  contract : 

far ;  see  note  u,  next  page.  Button  v.  Bulloch,  ib,  331,  affirmed 

(o)  Higgina  v.  Senior,  8M.  &  "W.  in  Ex.  Ch.  9  Q.  B.  572,  that  he 

834  :  the  law  there  laid  down  goes  cannot  be  sued :  New  Zealatid  Land 

to  superadd  the  liability  of    the  Co.  v.  Watson,  7  Q.  B.  D.  374.    In 

agent,  not  to  take  away  that  of  the  Mcupons  y  Hermano  y.  Mildred,  9 

principal,  Cald^  v.  Bobell,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  D.  530,  the  Court  of  Appeal 

0.  P.  486.  As  to  when  directors  of  refused  to  extend  this  doctrine  to  a 

companies  are  personally  liable  on  case  where  the  commission  agent  as 

documents   signed   by   them,   see  well  as  the  principal  was  foreini; 

Lindley,  1.  346 — 352,  and  in  addi-  the  decision  was  affirmed  in  H.  li., 

tion  to  authorities  there  collected,  8  App.  Oa.  874,  but  this  point  not 

Duttm  y.  Marsh,  L.  R.  6  Q.B.  361.  discussed. 

{p)  2  Sm.  L.  C.  399.    As  to  an  (r)  Lord  Southampton  y.  Broicn^ 

auctioneer's  personal  liability  for  6  !u.  &  0.  718 ;  Beckham  y.  Drake, 

non-deliyeiy  to  a  purchaser  of  goods  9  M.  &  W.  at  p.  95. 

bought  at  the  auction,  Woolfe  y.  («)  FiekeringU  claim,  6  Ch.  525. 
Borne,  2  Q.  B.  D.  355. 
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to  show  that  when  an  agent  is  in  a  position  to  aooept  bills 
so  as  to  bind  his  prindpaly  the  principal  is  liable  though 
the  agent  signs  not  in  the  principal's  name  but  in  his  omii 
or,  it  would  appear,  in  any  other  name.  It  is  the  same  as 
if  the  prindpal  had  signed  a  wrong  name  with  his  own 
hand  {t). 

Again,  an  agent  who  would  otherwise  bo  liable  on  the  ETidenoe 
contract  made  by  him  may  exempt  himself  from  liability  ^^^ 
by  contracting  in  such  a  form  as  makes  it  appear  on  the  intentioa 
face  of  the  contract  that  he  is  contracting  as  agent  only  ^^^' 
and  not  for  himself  as  principal  (u) :  but  even  then  he 
may  be  treated  as  a  contracting  party  and  personally 
bound  as  well  as  his  principal  by  the  custom  of  the 
particular  trade  in  which  he  is  dealing  (x).    Or  he  may 
limit  his  liability  by  special  stipulations,  e.g.  when  a 
charter-party  is  executed  by  an  agent  for  an  unnamed 
freighter,  and  the  agent's  signature  is  unqualified,  but 
the  charter-party  contains  a  clause  proyiding  that  the 
agent's  responsibility  shall  cease  as  soon  as  the  cargo  is 
shipped  (y). 

It  is  also  a  rule  that  an  agent  for  a  gOYemment  is  not 
personally  a  party  to  a  contract  made  by  him  on  behalf  of 
such  government  by  reason  merely  of  having  made  the 

(0  Zindut  r.  Bradtotllj  5  G.  B.  aocoiut  of  *' a  named  principal  oon* 

583,  17  L.  J.  C.  P.  123.    Cp.  Ed'  olnaiTely    diflchargcs    the    agent. 

mufuU  V.  Buthell,  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  97.  Faiee  v.  Wdlkfr  ia  nearly  but  not 

(tt)  WOTda  in  the  body  of  a  docn-  quite  oyemiled :  see  Htmgh  v.  Man' 

ment  which  amount  to  a  peiaonal  zano9y  4  Ex.  D.  104. 

contract  by  the  agent  are  not  de-  (x)  Humfrey  v.  Dale,  7  E.  &  B. 

prived  of  their  effect  by  a  qualified  266,  E.  B.  &  E.  1004,  26  L.  J.  Q. 

signature :  Lmnard  t.  Robinson^  5  B.  137 ;  Fleet  t.  Murton,  L.  R.  7 

E.  &  B.  126,  24  L.  J.  Q.  B.  276;  Q.   B.    126,    129;    Hutehinton   v. 

Hutehesm  t,  Eaton,  C.A.,  13  Q.B.  Tatham,  L.  R.  8  C.  P.  482.     On 

D.  861,  see  per  Brett  M.R.  at  p.  866;  the  general  question  of  the  oon- 

and  the  description  of  him  as  agent  struction    of   contracts    made  by 

in  the  body  of  the  document  may  brokers  for    their    prindiMils   see 

under  special  circumstances  not  be  Southwell  y.  Botcditek  (C.  A.)  I  G. 

enough  to  make  him  safe,  Faiee  t.  P.  D.  374. 

Walker,  L.  R.  6  Ex.  173 ;  see  the  (y)  0gU9hy  r.  YgUeiae,  E.'B.  & 

remarks  on  that  case  in  Gadd  v.  E.  930,  27  L.  J.  Q.  B.  366  ;  Carry. 

Houghton  (G.  A.)  1  Ex.  D.  867,  Jaekton,  7  Ex.  382. 
which  decides  that  a  contract  **  on 
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contract  in  his  own  name  (2).  In  some  oases  the  agent, 
though  prima  facte  not  a  party  to  the  contract  as  agent, 
can  yet  sue  or  be  sued  as  principal  on  a  contract  which  he 
has  made  as  agent.  These  will  be  mentioned  under 
another  head  of  this  subject  (a). 

Where  an  undertaking  is  given  in  general  terms,  no 
promisee  being  named,  to  a  person  who  obviously  cannot 
be  a  principal  in  the  matter,  it  may  be  inferred  as  a  fact 
from  the  circumstances  that  some  other  person  interested 
is  the  real  unnamed  principal,  and  that  person  may  re- 
cover on  the  contract  (i). 


B.  Agent 
not  known 
to  be  an 
agent. 
Generally 
there  is  a 
contract 
with  the 
undis- 
closed 
principal. 
Excep- 
tions. 


B.  When  a  party  contracts  with  an  agent  whom  he  does 
not  know  to  be  an  agent,  the  undisclosed  principal  is 
generally  bound  by  the  contract  and  entitled  to  enforce  it, 
as  well  afl  the  agent  with  whom  the  contract  is  made  in 
the  first  instance  (c). 

But  the  limitations  of  this  rule  are  important.  In  the 
first  place,  it  does  not  apply  where  an  agent  for  an 
undisclosed  principal  conixacts  in  such  terms  as  import 
that  he  is  the  real  and  only  principal.  There  the  principal 
cannot  afterwards  sue  on  the  contract  (d).  Much  less,  of 
course,  could  he  do  so  if  the  nature  of  the  contract  itself 
(for  instance,  partnership)  were  inconsistent  with  a  prin- 
cipal unknown  at  the  time  taking  the  place  of  the  apparent 
contracting  party.  Likewise,  "  if  the  principal  represents 
the  agent  as  principal  he  is  bound  by  that  representation. 
So  if  he  stands  by  and  allows  a  third  person  innocently  to 
treat  with  the  agent  as  principal  he  cannot  afterwards 
turn  round  and  sue  him  in  his  own  name*'  (e). 


(z)  Maebeath  v.  SMimand,  1  T. 
E.  172,  cp.  ib.  674 ;  OidUy  v.  Lord 
Palmertton,  3  Bro.  &  Bing.  275 ; 
Story  on  Agency,  §  302,  sqq. 

'a)  Infra^  pp.  106,  108. 

Weidner  v.  Hoggttt,  1  0.  P. 
D.'633. 

(e)  The  role  is  not  excluded  by 
the  contract  being  in  writing  (not 


8 


nnder  seal)  and  signed  by  the  agent 
in  his  own  name :  Beckham^.  Drake, 
9  M.  &  W.  at  p.  91. 

(d)  2Iumbl€  V.  Hunter,  12  Q.  B. 
310,  17  L.  J.  Q.  B.  350. 

(«)  Ferrand   v.   Bisehoffsheim,   4 

C.B.  N. -^ --     - 

P.  302. 


,  S.  710,  716,  27  L.  J.  C. 
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Again,  in  the  oases  to  which  the  role  does  apply,  the  limito- 
rights  of  hoth  the  undisclosed  principal  and  the  other  oon-  thende 
tracting  party  are  qualified  as  follows :  ^^^  »* 

The  principal  *'  must  take  the  contract  subject  to  all  As  to 
equities  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  agent  were  the  sole  pj^^JjJ 
principal''  (/).  Accordingly  if  the  principal  sues  on  the 
contract  the  other  party  may  avail  himself  of  any  defence 
which  would  have  been  good  against  the  agent  (jg) :  thus 
a  purchaser  of  goods  through  a  factor  may  set  off  a  claim 
against  the  factor  in  an  action  by  the  factor's  principal  for 
the  price  of  the  goods  (A).  "Where  a  contract  is  made 
by  an  agent  for  an  undisclosed  principal,  the  principal 
may  enforce  performance  of  it,  subject  to  this  qualification, 
that  the  person  tcho  deals  tcUh  the  agent  shall  be  put  in 
the  same  position  as  if  he  had  been  dealing  icith  tlie  real 
principalf  and  consequently  he  is  to  haye  the  same  right 
of  set-off  which  he  would  have  had  against  the  agent "  (i). 
And  his  claim  to  be  allowed  such  set-off  is  not  effectually 
met  by  the  reply  that  when  he  dealt  with  the  agent  he 
had  the  means  of  knowing  that  he  was  only  an  agent. 
The  existence  of  means  of  knowledge  is  not  material 
except  as  evidence  of  actual  knowledge  (k). 

It  has  been  said  that  conversely  the  right  of  the  other  Ab  to 
contracting  party  to  hold  the  principal  liable  is  subject  to  ^  ^^ 

party. 

(/)  Story  on  Agency,  f  420 ;  per  tnally  authorized  by  his  principal 

Parke,  B.  £eekham  T.  brake,  9  M.  to  sell  in  his  own  name^' without 

&  W.  at  p.  98.  difldosing  the  agency :    Ex  parte 

(y)  If  uie  agent  sues  in  his  own  Dixon^   4  Ch.  D.  133  ;  nor  what 

name  the  other  party  cannot  set  off  restrictions  may,  as  between  him- 

a  debt  due  from  the  principal  whom  self  and  the  principal,  be  imposed 

he  has  in  the  meantime  discovered,  on  him  as  to  the  prioe  he  is  to  sell 

there  being  no  mutual  debt  within  at :  Sttvent  y.  Biller,  C.  A.,  25  Ch. 

the  statute   of   set-off:   Isberg  v.  D.  31. 

£<fwden,   8  Ex,   862.     Under  the  (t)  Per  WiUes,  J.  Dresser  v.  Aor- 

Judioature  Acts,  however,  he  can  tcoody  14  0.  B.  N.  S.  674,  589,  32 

make  the  principal  a  party  to  the  L.  J.  0.  P.  201,  206.    The  reversal 

action  by  counter-claim  and  have  of  this  case  in  the  Ex.  Ch.*17  0.  B. 

the  whole  matter  disposed  of .  N.  S.  466,  34  L.  J.  C.  P.  48,  does 

(A)  Habone  v.  Williams,  7  T.  R.  not  affect  this  statement  of  the 

860,  fi. ;  Sims  y.  Bond,  5  B.  &  Ad.  general  law. 

393.    Per  Cur.,  Isberg  y.  Bowden,  (A)  Borries  y.  Imperial  Ottoman 

S  Ex.  at  p.  859.  It  does  not  matter  Bank,  L.  R.  9  C.  P.  38. 
whether  uie  factor  is  or  is  not  ac- 
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the  qualification  that  the  state  of  the  account  between 
the  principal  and  the  agent  must  not  be  altered  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  principal.  But  this  doctrine  has  been 
disapproved  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  as  going  too  far.  The 
principal  is  discharged  as  against  the  other  party  by  payment 
to  his  own  agent  only  if  that  party  has  by  his  conduct  led 
the  principal  to  believe  that  he  has  settled  with  the  agent, 
or,  perhaps,  if  the  principal  has  in  good  faith  paid  the 
agent  at  a  time  when  the  other  party  still  gave  credit  to 
the  agent  alone,  and  would  naturally,  from  some  peculiar 
character  of  the  business  or  otherwise,  be  supposed  by  the 

principal  to  do  so  (/). 

• 

Again,  the  other  party  may  choose  to  give  credit  to  the 
agent  exclusively  after  discovering  the  principal,  and  in 
that  case  he  cannot  afterwards  hold  the  principal  liable ; 
and  statements  or  conduct  of  the  party  which  lead  the 
principal  to  believe  that  the  agent  only  will  be  held  liable, 
and  on  the  faith  of  which  the  principal  acts,  will  have  the 
same  result  {m).  And  though  the  party  may  elect  to  sue 
the  principal,  yet  he  must  make  such  election  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  discovering  him  (n).  When  it  is 
said  that  he  has  a  right  of  election,  this  means  that  he 
may  sue  either  the  principal  or  the  agent,  or  may  com- 
mence proceedings  against  both,  but  may  only  sue  one  of 
them  to  judgment ;  and  a  judgment  obtained  against  one, 
though  unsatisfied,  is  a  bar  to  an  action  against  the  other. 
It  was  decided  in  Priestly  v.  Feniie  (o)  that  such  is  the 
rule  as  to  principal  and  agent  in  general,  and  that  there  is 
no  exception  in  the  case  of  a  shipowner  and  freighter, 
which  was  the  case  before  the  Court. 

(t)  Irvine  v.   JFatson  (C.  A.),  6  is  not  discharged  unless  he  has  ao- 

Q.  B.  D.  414,  which  seems  on  this  tually  dealt  with  the  agent  on  the 

point  to  reduce  the  authority  of  faith  of  the  other  party's  couduct 

Amutnmg  y.  Stokea,  L.  B.  7  Q.  B.  so  as  to  change  his  position :  TTyatt 

698,  to  that  of  a  decision  on  pecu-  y.  Serif ord,  3  East,  147. 

liar  facts.  (n)  Smethuni  v.  Mitchell,  1  E.  & 

(w)  Story  on  Agency,    §§   279,  E.  622,  28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  241. 

288,  291  ;  I£<frrftUl  t.  Faunileroy,  {o)  8  H.  &  C.  977,  983,  34  L.  J. 

10  B.  &  G.  765 ;  but  the  principal  Ex.  173 ;  cp.  L.  B.  6  C.  P.  499. 
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The  mere  commenoement  of  proceedings  agauut  the 
agent  or  his  estate  after  the  principal  is  disooyered,  although 
it  may  poesiblj  be  evidence  of  an  election  to  charge  the 
agent  onlj,  does  not  amount  to  an  election  in  point  of 
law(p). 

2.  We  have  now  to  point  out  the  results  which  follow  J-^?" 
when  a  man  professes  to  make  a  contract  as  agent,  but  agent  not 
is  in  truth  not  an  agent,  that  is,  has  no  responsible  ^^^^ 
principal 

We  may  put  out  of  consideration  all  cases  in  which  the 
professed  agent  is  on  the  face  of  the  contract  personally 
bound  as  well  as  his  pretended  principal :  for  his  own  con- 
tract cannot  be  the  less  valid  because  the  contract  he  pro- 
fessed at  the  same  time  to  make  for  another  has  no  effect. 
But  when  the  contract  is  not  by  its  form  or  otherwise  such 
as  would  of  itself  make  the  professed  agent  a  party  to  it, 
there  are  several  distinctions  to  be  observed. 

A.  First,  let  us  take  the  cases  where  a  principal  is  a.  Prin* 
named.  The  other  party  pn'tna  facte  enters  into  the  *^P*L 
contract  on  the  faith  of  that  principal's  credit.  But  credit 
cannot  be  presumed  to  be  given  except  to  a  party  who  is 
capable  of  being  bound  by  the  contract:  hence  it  is 
material  whether  the  alleged  principal  is  one  who  might 
authorize  or  ratify  the  contract,  but  does  not,  or  is  one 
who  could  not  possibly  do  so. 

ff.  The  more  frequent  case  is  where  the  party  named  as  «.  Who 
principal  is  one  who  might  be  responsible.  jJSwn^ 

It  is  now  settled  law  that,  subject  to  the  qualifications  sible. 
which  will  appear,  the  pretended  agent  has  not  in  that 
case  either  the  rights  or  the  liabilities  of  a  principal  on 
the  contract. 

{p)  Curtis  T.  milumton,  L.  B.  10  Q.  B.  67. 
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Professed 

agent 
cannot  sue 
on  the 
contract. 


Contra  in 
equity. 
Fcllowes 
V,  Lord 
Gwydyr : 
sed  qu. 


First,  as  to  his  rights.  In  Biekerton  v.  Bunnell  (q)  the 
plaintifE  had  signed  a  memorandum  of  purchase  at  an 
auction  as  agent  for  a  named  principal.  Afterwards  he 
sued  in  his  own  name  to  recoyer  the  deposit  then  paid 
from  the  auctioneer,  and  oflEered  evidence  that  he  was 
really  a  principal  in  the  transaction.  But  he  was  non- 
suited at  the  trial,  and  this  was  upheld  by  the  full  Court. 
It  was  laid  down  (per  Lord  EUenborough,  0.  J.,  Bayley, 
Abbott,  and  Holroyd,  JJ.,  concurring)  that  "where  a  man 
assigns  himself  as  agent  to  a  person  named,  the  law  will 
not  allow  him  to  shift  his  position,  declaring  himself  prin- 
cipal and  the  other  a  creature  of  straw  ...  A  man 
who  has  dealt  with  another  as  agent  (r)  is  not  at  liberty 
to  retract  that  character  tcithout  notice  and  to  turn  round 
and  sue  in  the  character  of  principal.  The  plaintiff  misled 
the  defendant  and  was  bound  to  undeceiye  him  before 
bringing  an  action.''  This  leaves  it  doubtful  what  would 
have  been  the  precise  effect  of  the  plaintiff  giving  notice 
of  his  real  position  before  suing :  but  the  modem  cases 
seem  to  show  that  it  would  only  have  put  the  defendant 
to  his  election  to  treat  the  contract  as  a  subsisting  contract 
between  himself  and  the  plaintiff  or  to  repudiate  it  at  once. 
Before  we  come  to  these  it  must  be  mentioned  that  there 
is  a  reported  case  in  equity  which,  appears  to  be  directly 
opposed  to  Biekerton  v.  BurrelL  This  is  Feliotces  v.  Lord 
Owydyr  (s).  The  facts  were  shortly  these.  Lord  Q-wydyr 
was  entitled  as  Deputy  Great  Chamberlain  to  the  decora- 
tions used  in  Westminster  Hall  at  the  coronation  of 
Q-eorge  IV.  He  sold  these  to  the  plaintiff  Fellowes,  who 
re-sold  them  to  the  defendant  Page  at  an  advanced  price, 
but  professed  to  be  selling  as  the  agent  of  Lord  Q-wydjr, 
and  signed  the  agreement  for  sale  in  that  character. 
Fellowes,  being  unable  to  procure  Lord  Gwydyr's  consent 
to  his  name  being  used  in  an  action,  sued  Page  in  his  own 


(q)  6  M.  &  S.  383. 

(r)  /.  e,  for  a  named  and  respon- 


sible principal. 
(«)  1  Sim.  63,  1  Ross.  &  M.  83. 
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name  in  equity  for  a  balance  due  on  the  agreement.  It 
was  argued  for  the  defendant  that  he  had  been  misled  ^*  as 
to  a  most  important  ingredient  in  the  contract,  as  to  the 
person,  namely,  with  whom  he  had  really  contracted  "  {t). 
And  moreover  it  is  difficult,  for  other  reasons  mentioned 
in  the  argument  (^),  to  see  what  equity  the  plaintiff  had 
except  on  some  notion  that  there  must  always  be  a  remedy 
in  equity  when  there  appears  to  be  none  at  law.  How- 
ever it  was  held  by  Sir  John  Leach,  V.-C,  and  by  Lord 
Lyndhurst  on  appeal,  that  Page  could  not  resist  the  per- 
formance of  the  contract  without  showing  that  he  had 
been  actually  prejudiced  by  having  it  concealed  from  him 
that  Fellowes  was  the  real  principal.  It  is  submitted  that 
this  decision  is  contrary  to  the  principles  laid  down  in 
Bickerlon  v.  Burrell  and  the  other  cases  to  be  presently 
cited ;  that  there  is  no  intelligible  reason  for  any  distinc- 
tion between  common  law  and  equity  on  a  question  of 
contract  or  no  contract;  and  that  consequently  Felloices 
V.  Lard  Gtcydyr  is  not  law  (m). 

The  doctrine  under  consideration  was  further  defined  in  Rayner  r. 
Rayner  v.  Orote  {x).  There  the  plaintiff  sued  to  recover  a  ^  ' 
balance  due  upon  the  sale  by  him  to  the  defendants  of  a 
quantity  of  soda  ash  according  to  a  bought  note  in  this 
form  :  — "  I  have  this  day  bought  from  you  the  following 
goods  from  J.  8f  T.  Johnson — 50  tons  soda  ash,  .  .  . 
J.  H.  Rayner."  It  was  proved  that  the  plaintiff  was  the 
real  owner  of  the  goods,  and  13  tons  out  of  the  50  had 
been  delivered  to  the  defendants  and  accepted  by  them  at 
a  time  when  there  was  strong  evidence  to  show  that  they 
knew  the  plaintiff  to  be  the  real  principal.  The  law  was 
stated  as  follows  (y) : — 

(/}  1  Ruas.  &  M.  at  pp.  85,  88.  the  case  within  Rayner  y.  Orote^  15 

(u)  It  maj  be  that  the  decision  M.  Sc  W.  359  ;  but  this  is  not  men* 

was  right    on  the   facts,  on  the  tioned  in  the  judgments. 

g^und  that  Page  continued  to  act  ix)  15  H.  &  W.  359. 

under  the  contract  after  knowing  (y)  Per  Cur.  at  p.  366 ;  and  see 

the  true  state  of  things  (as  was  said  the  remarks  on  Biekerton  v.  Burrell^ 

in  argument  for  the  plaintiff,   1  ad  Jin. 

Buss.  &  M.  83),  which  would  bring 
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**  In  many  Bucli  oases  [piz.  where  the  oontract  is  whollj  unperformed] 
such  as  for  instance  the  case  of  contracts  in  which  the  skill  or  solyency 
of  the  person  who  is  named  as  the  principal  maj  reasonably  be  con- 
sidered as  a  material  ingredient  in  the  contract,  it  is  dear  that  the  agent 
cannot  then  show  himself  to  be  the  real  principal  and  sae  in  his  own 
name ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  fairly  urged  that  this,  in  all  executory 
contracts,  if  wholly  unperformed,  or  if  partly  performed  without  the 
knowledge  of  who  is  the  real  principal,  may  be  the  general  rule." 

But  here  part  performaiioe  hod  been  accepted  by  the 
defendants  with  full  knowledge  that  the  plaintiff  was  the 
real  principal,  and  it  was  therefore  considered  that  the 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover. 
Nor  can         Next,  as  to  the  pretended  agent's  liability.     It  was  at 
fessed        One  time  thought  that  an  agent  for  a  named  principal  who 
sS^  on^     turned  out  to  have  no  authority  might  be  sued  as  a  prin- 
theoon-     cipal  on  the  oontract  (2).    But  it  has  been  determined 
ImpUed     tl^^t  ^®  is  ^0*  liable  on  the  oontract  itself  (a).   He  is  liable 
inirranty    however  on  an  implied  warranty  of  his  authority  to  bind 
rity.  his  principal.     This  was  decided  in  Colkn  v.  Wright  (J), 

and  has  been  followed  in  several  later  oases  (c).  The  pre- 
tended agent  is  also  generally  liable  to  an  action  in  tort  (d) . 
A  somewhat  similar  doctrine  of  implied  warranty  has 
been  acted  on  in  the  case  of  the  contract  to  marry.-  A 
person  who  promises  marriage  also  promises  or  warrants 
that  he  is  legally  capable  of  marrying,  and  is  therefore 
not  the  less  liable  for  a  breach  of  promise  though  it  may 
be  questionable  whether  the  actual  promise  to  marry  was 
not  unlawful  {e), 

(e)  Op.  Fothier,  Obi.  {  76.  P.  427,  437.    As  to  the  measure  of 

{a)  Zewit  v.  NichoUon,  18  Q.  B.  damages,  Simotu  y.  Patehett,  7  E.  & 

503,  21  L.  J.  Q.  B.  311.  B.  568,  26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  195  ;  Sped- 

(b)  7  E.  &  B.  301,  26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  ding  v.  Nevell,  L.  R.  4  0.  P.  212 ; 

147 ;  in  Ex.  Oh.  8  E.  &  B.  647,  27  Godwin  v.  iVaww,  L.  R.  6  0.  P. 

L.  J.  Q.  B.  216.  296 ;  JExparUPanmurey  24 Ch.D.367. 

(e)  Richardson  T.  JFilliamton,  L.  (d)  ItandeU  v.  Trimm^  18  0.  B. 

R.  6  Q.  B.  276 ;  Cherry  v.  Colonial  786,  26  L.  J.  0.  P.  307.    The  object 

Bank  of  Amtralia,  L.  K.  3  P.  0.  24,  of  establishing  the  liability  ex  eon' 

31 .    But  the  representation  of  the  tractu  was  to  haye  a  remedy  against 


agent  that  he  has  authority  must  executors. 

be  a  representation  of  matter  of  fact  {e)  Millw 

and  not  of  law :   Beattie  y.  Lord  776,  20  L.  < 

Sbury,  L.  R.  7  Oh.  777,  7  H.  L.  to  be  the  ti 

102 ;   Weeke  y.  Property  L.  R.  8  0.  decisions  of  tlie  Oourt  of  0.  P.  in 


be  a  representation  of  matter  of  fact  {e)  Millward  y.  Littlettood,  5  Ex. 

and  not  of  law :   Beattie  y.  Lord      776,  20  L.  J.  Ex.  2 ;  and  this  seems 
Bbury,  L.  R.  7  Oh.  777,  7  H.  L.      to  be  the  true  ground  of  the  earlier 
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/S.  The  rules  last  stated  are  applicable  only  where  the  f?.  Alleged 
alleged  principal  was  ascertained  and  existing  at  the  time  ^ho^^|^^ 
the  contract  was  made,  and  might  have  been  in  fact  »<>*  ^^f^- 

.      .     _  '  ^  BDonable : 

pnncipal.  profeeaed 

Here  the  doctrine  of  ratification  is  important.    When  a  ^^Jj^  ^ 
principal  is  named  or  described,  but  is  not  capable  of  autho-  principal, 
rizing  the  contract  so  as  to  be  bound  by  it  at  the  time, 
there  can  be  no  binding  ratification :  for  "ratification must 
be  by  an  existing  person  on  whose  behalf  a  contract  might 
have  been  made  at  the  time  "  (/). 

There  fall  under  this  head  contracts  entered  into  by 
professed  agents  on  behalf  of  wholly  fictitious  persons^  or 
uncertain  persons  or  sets  of  persons  with  whom  no  con- 
tract can  be  made  by  the  description  given,  persons  in 
existence  but  incapable  of  contracting,  and  lastly  (which 
is  in  practice  the  most  important  case)  proposed  companies 
which  have  not  yet  acquired  a  legal  existence  ((/).  Now 
when  a  principal  is  named  who  might  have  authorized  the 
contract,  there  is  at  the  time  of  the  contract  a  possibility 
of  his  being  bound  by  subsequent  ratification.  But  when 
the  alleged  principal  could  not  have  authorized  the  con- 
tract, then  it  is  plain  from  the  beginning  that  the  contract 
can  have  no  operation  at  all  unless  it  binds  the  professed 
agent.  It  is  construed  accordingly  ut  res  inagis  valeat  quam 
pereaty  and  he  is  held  to  have  contracted  in  person  (A). 

This  principle  has  been  carried  so  far  that  in  a  case 
where  certain  persons,  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  a 

Wilde  Y.  ff arris,  7  G.  B.  999, 18  L.  solid  reason  for  the  mle,  but  it  is  an 

J.  0.  P.  297.    This  however  is  not  established  one. 
properlj  a  warranty,  for  it  was  (^)  Kelnery,  Baxter,  h.'R,  2  C.T. 

treated  as  a  term  in  the  principal  174,  and  authorities  there  referred 

contract  itself.  Cp.chap.VI.  below,  to:  Seott  y.  Lord  Ebury,  ib,  256  ; 

ad /In,  Empress  Engineering  Co.  (0.  A.),  16 

(/)  Per  Willes,  J.  and  Byles,  J.  Ch.  D.  126,  which  overrules  Spiller 

Reiner  v.  Baxter,  L.  R.  2  C.  P.  174,  v.  Faris  Skating  Rink  Co.,  7  Ch.  D. 

186;  SooitY,  Lord  Ebury,  t^.  256,  368.    Companies  have  been  held  in 

267.  When  ratification  is  admitted  equity  to  be  bound  by  the  agree- 

the  original  contract  is  imputed  by  ments  of  their  promoters,  but  on 

afiction  of  law  to  the  person  ratify-  groxmds  independent  of  contract, 

ing;  and  the  fiction  is  not  allowed  Bee  Lindley,  1.  363,  395. 
to  be  extended  beyond  the  bounds  (A)  Kelner  v.  Baxter ^  at  pp.  183, 

of  possibility.    Perhaps  there  is  no  186. 
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parish,  covenanted  "  for  themselves  and  for  their  successors, 
churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  parish,"  and  there  was 
an  express  proviso  that  the  covenant  should  not  bind  the 
covenantors  personally,  but  was  intended  to  bind  the 
churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  parish  for  the  time 
being  as  such  churchwardens,  &o.,  but  not  otherwise,  it 
was  held  that  since  the  funds  of  the  parish  could  not  be 
bound  by  the  instrument  in  the  manner  intended,  the 
effect  of  the  proviso  was  to  make  no  one  liable  on  the 
covenant  at  all,  and  therefore  the  proviso  was  repugnant 
and  void,  and  the  covenantors  were  personally  liable  (i). 

Accordingly  the  proper  course  for  the  other  contracting 
party  is  to  sue  the  agent  as  principal  on  the  contract  itself, 
and  he  need  not  resort  to  the  doctrine  of  implied  war- 
ranty (J).  And  as  the  agent  can  be  sued,  so  it  is  appre- 
hended that,  in  the  absence  of  fraud,  he  might  sue  on  the 
contract  in  his  own  name. 

When  A  slightly  different  case  is  where  a  man  professes  to  con- 

agSi^^mAy  *^*^'  ^  ^gent,  but  without  naming  his  principal.    He  is 

behiaown  then  (as  Said  above)  prima  facie  personally  liable  in  his 

^^al.   character  of  agent.    But  even  if  the  contract  is  so  framed 

as  to  exclude  that  liability  (and  therefore  any  correlative 

light  to  sue),  he  is  not  precluded  from  showing  that  he 

himself  is  the  principal  and  suing  in  that  character.     This 

was  decided  in  Schnialtz  v.  Avery  [k).    The  action  was  on 

(«)  Fumival  y.  Coomhet,  6  M.  &  intenidon.  but  was  rejected  as  oon- 

Gr.  736.    But  the  dootrine  of  tiiis  trarv  to  the  terms  of  the  writing 

case  will  certainly  neyer  be  ex-  sued  upon. 

tended  (see  Williams  v.  Eathaway,  (»  Kelner  v.  Baxter,  supra.    Op. 

6  Ch.D.  544);  and  it  may  be  doubted  West  London  Commercial  Bank  v. 

whether  it  would  anply  atall  to  an  Kitson,  12  Q.  B.  D.  157,  where  a 

instrument  not  under  seal.    It  is  bill  was  accepted  by  directors  on 

clearly  competent  to  the  parties  to  behalf  of  a  company '.which  had  no 

such  an  instrument  to  make  its  power  to  accept  bills*;  the  liability 

operation  as  a  contract  conditional  was  put  on  the  ground  of  deceit  in 

on  any  event  the^  please:  and  in  G.  A.,  13  Q.  B.  D.  360. 

such  a  case  as  this  why  may  they  (k)   16*Q.  B.  655  (the  statement 

not  ag^  that   nobody  shaU  be  of  the  facts  is  taken  m>m  the  judg- 

bound  if  the  principal  cannot  be  ?  ment  of  the  Court,  p.  658) ;  20  L.  J. 

In  Kelner  y.  Baxter  oral  eyidenoe  Q.  B.  228. 
was  offered    that  such  was   the 
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a  charter-party.  The  charter-party  in  terms  stated  that  it 
was  made  by  Schmaltz  &  Co.  (the  plaintiffs)  as  agents  for 
the  freighters:  it  then  stated  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
and  concluded  in  these  words :  "  This  charter  being  con- 
eluded  on  behalf  of  another  party,  it  is  agreed  that  all 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  Gr.  Schmaltz  &  Co.  shall  cease 
as  soon  as  the  cargo  is  shipped."  This  clause  was  not 
referred  to  in  the  declaration,  nor  was  the  character  of  the 
plaintiff  as  agent  mentioned,  but  he  was  treated  as  prin- 
cipal in  the  contract.  At  the  trial  it  was  proYcd  that  the 
plaintiff  was  in  point  of  fact  the  real  freighter.  Before 
the  Court  in  banc  the  cases  of  Bi^kertan  v.  Burrell  and 
Rayner  ▼.  Orote  (/)  were  relied  on  for  the  defence,  but  it 
was  pointed  out  that  in  those  cases  the  agent  named  a 
principal  on  the  faith  of  whose  personal  credit  the  other 
party  might  have  meant  to  contract.  Here  '^  the  names 
of  the  supposed  freighters  not  being  inserted,  no  induce- 
ment to  enter  into  the  contract  from  the  supposed  solvency 
of  the  freighters  [could]  be  surmised.  .  .  .  The  plaintiff 
might  contract  as  agent  for  the  freighter,  whoever  the 
freighter  might  turn  out  to  be,  and  might  still  adopt  that 
character  of  freighter  himself  if  he  chose"  {m).  And  con- 
versely, a  man  who  has  contracted  in  this  form  may  never- 
theless be  sued  on  the  contract  as  his  own  undisclosed 
principal,  if  the  other  party  can  show  that  he  is  in  truth 
the  principal,  but  not  otherwise  {n).  In  the  same  manner 
it  is  open  to  one  of  several  persons  with  whom  a  contract 
was  nominally  made  to  show  that  he  alone  was  the  real 
principal,  and  to  sue  alone  upon  the  contract  accord- 
ingly ip). 

it^  See  pp.  104,  105,  above.  MoreoTetSehmdlizr,  Avery  yrss  not 

\m)  In  a  later  caae  in  the  Ex-  cited, 

chequer    Chamber    {Skarman    v.  (n)  Carr  v.  Jaekton,  7  Ex.  382,  21 

£randt,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  720)  there  L.  J.  Ex.  137. 

are  some  expressions  not  yery  con-  (o)  Sjiurr  t.  CasSf  L.  B.  5  Q.  B. 

sistent  with  this,  bnt  they  were  by  656. 
no  means  necessary  for  the  decision. 
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Indian  The  subject-matter  of  the  foregoing  discussion  is  dealt 

extract    ^th  generally  by  ss.  226-238  of  the  Indian  Contract 

Act.    The  rules  as  to  the  parties  to  a  contract  made  with 

an  agent  are  given  in  s.  230. 

"In  the  abeenoe  of  any  contract  to  that  effect  an  agent  cannot 
personally  enforce  contracts  entered  into  by  him  on  behalf  of  his 
principal,  nor  is  he  piersonally  bound  by  them. 

Sadi   a    contract    shall   be  presumed   to    exist   in   the    following 


(1)  Where  the  contract  is  made  by  an  agent  for  the  sale  or  purchase 
of  goods  for  a  merchant  resident  abroad ; 

(2)  Where  the  agent  does  not  disclose  the  name  of  his  principal ; 

(3)  Where  the  principal,  though  disclosed,  cannot  be  sued." 

This  is  based  upon  English  law,  but  does  not  exactly 
represent  it,  as  it  omits  to  provide  any  fixed  rule  for  the 
treatment  of  contracts  made  by  an  agent  in  writing.  To 
make  it  correspond  with  English  decisions,  at  least  since 
Fleet  V.  Miirton  (p)  and  Hutchinsm  v.  Tatham  {q)j  we 
should  have  to  replace  sub-s.  2  by  words  to  this  effect — 

"  Where  it  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  contract 
that  the  agent  is  contracting  only  as  agent  for  a  prin- 
cipal." 

n.  AuTTFiciAL  Persons. 

Artificial  In  a  complcx  state  of  civilization,  such  as  that  of  the 
pe^ns:  i^Qman  Empire,  or  still  more  of  the  modem  Western 
nature.  nations,  it  constantly  happens  that  legal  transactions  have 
to  be  undertaken,  rights  acquired  and  exercised,  and  duties 
incurred  by  a  succession  of  sole  or  joint  holders  of  an  office 
of  a  public  nature  involving  the  tenure  and  administration 
of  property  for  public  purposes,  or  by  or  on  behalf  of  a 
number  of  persons  who  are  for  the  time  being  interested 
in  carrying  out  a  common  enterprise  or  object.  This 
enterprise  or  object  may  or  may  not  be  of  a  kiud  likely  to 

( p)  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  129.  {q)  L.  R.  8  C.  P.  482. 
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be  worked  out  within  a  definite  time,  and  may  or  may  not 
further  involve  purposes  and  interests  of  a  public  nature. 
The  rights  and  duties  thus  created  as  agaiost  the  world  at 
large  are  in  truth  and  substance  wholly  distinct  from  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  particular  persons  immediately 
concerned  in  the  transactions.  Those  persons  deal  with 
interests  beyond  their  own,  though  in  many  cases  including 
or  involving  them,  and  it  is  not  to  their  personal  responsi- 
bility that  third  parties  dealing  with  them  are  accustomed 
to  look. 

This  distinction  (the  substantial  character  of  which  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind)  is  convenienUy  expressed  in 
form  by  the  Eoman  invention,  adopted  and  largely  de- 
veloped in  modem  systems  of  law,  of  constituting  the 
official  character  of  the  holders  for  the  time  being  of  the 
same  office,  or  the  common  interest  of  the  persous  who  for 
the  time  being  are  adventurers  in  the  same  undertaking, 
into  an  artificial  person  (r)  or  ideal  subject  of  legal  capa- 
cities and  duties.  If  it  is  allowable  to  illustrate  one  fiction 
by  another,  we  may  say  that  the  artificial  person  is  a 
fictitious  substance  conceived  as  supporting  legal  attri- 
butes. It  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  show,  were  it  not 
a  matter  of  metaphysical  rather  than  of  legal  interest,  that 
what  we  call  the  artificial  identity  of  a  corporation  is 
within  its  own  sphere  and  for  its  own  purposes  just  as  real 
as  any  other  identity  («) .  This  creature  of  the  law  becomes, 
withii  the  limits  assigned  to  its  existence,  "  a  body  dis- 
tinct from  the  members  composing  it,  and  having  rights 
and  obligations  distinct  from  those  of  its  members"  (t). 

(r)  Fr.  corps  or  itre  moral,  per^  any  state  ia  treated  aa  a  pereon 

Sonne  morale    (but   this   does   not  dwelling  in,  and  therefore  a  citizen 

neoessarilj  import  capacity  to  sue  of,  that  state  within  tiie  meaning  of 

or  be  saed  in  a  corporate  name) ;  the  constitntional  provision  which 

Geim.  juristischs  Person,     Kent,  enables  the  Federal  courts  to  enter- 

Comm.    2.    268,    uses    the    term  tain    suits    between    citizens    of 

*  moral   person,*  but  it  has   not  different  states.     See  Marshall  v. 

been  generally  adopted  by  English  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Sailr.  Co.,  16 

writers.  Howard,  314. 

(«)  In  the  United  States  a  cor-  {t)  The  name  of  the  firm  may  now 

poration  duly  created  by  the  laws  of  be  used  in  pleadings,  but  the  com* 
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Note,  however,  that  this  kind  of  fiction  is  not  confined  to 
legal  usage  or  legal  purposes.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
partnership  the  firm  is  treated  by  mercantile  usage  as  an 
artificial  person,  but  is  not  recognized  as  such  by  the 
law  («/) ;  and  other  voluntary  and  unincorporated  associa- 
tions are  constantly  treated  as  artificial  persons  in  the 
language  and  transactions  of  every-day  life.  An  even 
more  remarkable  instance  is  furnished  by  the  artificial 
personality  which  is  ascribed  to  the  public  journals  by 
literary  custom  or  etiquette,  and  is  so  familiar  in  writing 
and  conversation  that  its  curiosity  most  commonly  escapes 
attention.  But  with  these  artificial  persons  by  private 
convention,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  we  are  not  further 
concerned. 

Corpora-        The  Only  artificial  persons  which  in  England  have  a 
and^  BO  0    legal  existence  consist  for  the  time  being  of  natural  per- 
aggre-       gons  who  are  invested  with  the  legal  attributes  above  men- 
^teroniy  tioned,  and  are  known  as  corporations  (r).    These  are 
cOTsi^      either  sole,  t.e.,  of  which  there  is  only  one  member  at  a 
dered.        time ;  or  aggregate,  i.e.y  of  which  there  are  several  mem- 
bers.    The  principal  instances  of  corporations  sole  are 
ecclesiastical  persons ;  of  late  years  the  holders  of  divers 
public  offices  have  been  made  corporations  sole  by  statute  (x). 
The  Sovereign  is  also  said  to  be  a  corporation  sole,  but  sui 

pleie  recognition  of  the  firm  as  an  conception    of    a    corporation    as 

artificial  person  inyolves  much  more  trustee,  he  supposes  the  artificial 

than  this.  person  in  such  cases  to  be  not  the 

(u)  See  note  {(),  above.  mcorporated  gfoveming  body,  but 


The  Roman  law  shows  that  the  object  of  the  charitable  foun- 

otlier  kinds  of  artificial  persons  are  dation  itself, 
at  least  conceivable :  e,  g,  the  here"  {x)  Such  are  the  Official  Trustee 

diiM   iaeenSf    to    which    however  of  Charity  Land,  the  Solicitor  to 

Savigny  denies  that  this  character  the  Treasury  (39  &  40  Vict.  o.  18). 

really  belonged;   Syst.   {  102   (Z,  Corporations  aggregate  consisting 

363-373).     Savigny  restricts    the  of  very  few  members  have  been 

use    of    the  term  corporation    so  created  by  statute  or  otherwise  for 

as  to  exclude  charitable  founda-  special  purposes:  thus  69  Geo.  3, 

tions:  oj?.  «7. 243-4.  The  difficulty  o.    12,    s.    17,    incorporates    the 

set  forth  in  his  note  arises  simply  churchwarden  and   overseers    for 

from  the  absence  in  Boman  law  of  the  purpose  of  holding  parish  pro- 

any  term  of  art  co-extensive  with  perty. 
our  IVust :  not  having  at  hand  the 
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generis  (p).  In  the  case  of  a  corporation  sole  the  power  of 
administering  the  corporate  property  and  binding  the  cor- 
porate funds  is  for  the  most  part  not  left  to  him  alone,  but 
belongs  wholly  or  in  part  to  a  corporation  aggregate  of 
which  the  corporation  sole  is  one  member,  or  to  some 
other  body ;  or  is  guarded  by  statutory  precautions.  And 
it  seems  that  a  corporation  sole  cannot  enter  into  a  con- 
tract (except  with  statutory  authority,  or  as  incidental  to 
an  interest  in  land)  in  his  corporate  capacity ;  at  any  rate 
the  right  of  action  on  a  contract  made  with  him  cannot 
pass  to  his  successor,  but  only  to  his  executors,  imless  by 
special  custom  (z).  There  is  such  a  custom  (for  a  limited 
purpose)  in  the  case  of  the  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of 
London  (a).  But  no  principles  of  general  application  or 
interest  are  to  be  found  in  this  quarter,  and  we  may  prac- 
tically confine  our  attention  to  corporations  aggregate. 

We  have  to  ascertain  what  contracts  corporate  bodies 
can  make,  and  how  they  are  to  be  made.  The  second 
of  these  questions  is  reserved  for  the  following  chapter  on 
the  Form  of  Contracts. 

The  first  cannot  be  adequately  treated  except  in  con- 
nexion with  a  wider  view  of  the  capacities,  powers,  and 
liabilities  of  corporations  in  general. 

The  capacities  of  corporations  are  limited  Cajpacitiefl 

(i)  By  natural  possibility,  %.e.^  by  the  fact  that  they  are  bSitieeof 
artificial  and  not  natural  persons :  Corpora- 

(ii)  By  legal  possibility,  i.e.f  by  the  restrictions  which  limited  by 

(y)  AHen  on  the  Bojal  Preroga-  antiquity  yery  plainly :  bo  Co.  Lit. 

tiye,  pp.  6,  26.  466  **  regularly  no  chattel  can  go  in 

(z)  G^erally  ''bishopB,    deans,  Bnooessioninacafleof  asoleoorpora- 

parsons,  yicars,  and  the  Uke  cannot  tion ;"  it  was  otherwise  in  the  case 

take  obligation  to  them  and  their  of  the  head  of  a  religious  house,  as 

sncceesors,  but  it  will  go  to  the  heconldnotmakcawill,  Bo.  Ah.  1. 

executors."  ArundeVsca.  Hob.  64;  516.    And  see  Grant  on  Gorpora- 

aee,  Howkyr.  Knight,  14  Q.  B.  240;  tions,  629,  633,  sqq. 
the  case  in  the  Year  Book  referred  (a)  Bacon  Ab.  2.  682,  Customs 

to  by  the  reporters  (at  p.  244;  P.  20  of  London,  B ;  EowUy  y.  Knight, 

E.  4,  2,  pi.  7)  shows  the  rule  and  its  ntpru. 

P.  I 
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the  nature  the  power  creating  a  corporation  may  impose  on  the  legal 

MtSdal     existence  and  action  of  its  creature. 

person.  First,  of  the  limits  set  to  the  powers  and  liabilities  of 

corporations  by  the  mere  fact  that  they  are  not  natural 
persons.  The  requirement  of  a  common  seal  (of  which 
elsewhere)  is  sometimes  said  to  spring  from  the  artificial 
nature  of  a  corporation.  The  fact  that  it  is  not  known  in 
Scotland  is  however  e^iough  to  show  that  it  is  a  mere 
positive  rule  of  English  law.  The  correct  and  comprehen- 
sive proposition  is  that  a  corporation  can  do  no  act  except 
by  an  agent  (for  even  if  all  the  members  concur  they  are 
but  agents) ;  and  it  follows  that  it  cannot  do  or  be  answer- 
able for  anything  of  a  strictly  personal  nature.  It  cannot 
commit  a  crime  in  the  strict  sense,  such  as  treason,  felony, 
penury,  or  offences  against  the  person  (b) ;  though  any  or 
all  of  the  members  or  officers  of  a  corporation  who  should 
commit  acts  of  this  kind  {e,g.j  should  levy  war  against  the 
Queen)  under  colour  of  the  corporate  name  and  authority 
would  be  individually  liable  to  the  ordinary  consequences. 
"  Offences,  certainly  offences  of  commission,  are  the  offences 
of  individuals,  not  of  corporations"  (c).  Nor  can  it  enter 
into  any  strictly  personal  contract  or  relation  (</),  nor 
undertake  duties  which,  though  it  might  be  strictly 
possible  for  a  corporation  to  perform  them  by  its  officers 

As  to  acts  or  agents,  are  on  the  whole  of  a  personal  kind  {e).     On 

of  agents,  ^j^^  other  hand,  though  able  to  act  only  by  an  agent,  it  is 

(b)  Beg.  V.  G.  If.  of  Eng.  Hi/.  Co.,  it  necessary  to  state  in  terms  that  a 
9  Q.  B.  315,  326 :  nor,  it  is  said,  corporation  cannot  be  married  or 
can  it  be  excommunicated,  for  it  have  any  next  of  kin.    The  state- 
has  no  sonl:  10  Co.  Bep.  32^.    So  ment  is  to  be  found  in  Savigny, 
it  cannot  do  homage:    Co.   Litt.  Syst.  3.  239;  but  is  in  part  not 
66  b.    Nor  can  it  be  subject  to  the  quite  so  old  as  it  looks,  as  in  Koman 
jurisdiction  of  a  customary  court  law^a^rtajDo/M^a«and  all  the  family 
whose  process  is  exclusively  per-  relations  arising  therefrom  might 
sonal :  London  Joint  Stock  Bank  v.  be  acquired  by  Adoption. 
Mayor  of  London,  1  0.  P.  D.  1,  in  {e)  BramweU,  L.  J.  6  Q.  B.  D. 
C.  A.  chiefly  on  other  grounds,  5  at  p.  313. 
G.  P.  D.  494;   affirmed  on    this  (d)  See  note  (3). 
point  in  the  House  of  Lords,  6  (e)  Ex  parte  Swansea    Friendly 
App.  Ca.  393.    We  are  not  aware  Society ,  11  Ch.  D.  768. 
tnat  any  EDglLsh  writer  has  thought 
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subject  to  the  same  liabilities  as  any  other  employer  for 
the  acts  of  its  agents  done  in  the  course  of  their  employ- 
ment, and  is  therefore  liable  ex  delicto  for  damage  resulting 
from  their  negligence  in  the  course  of  such  employment, 
and  also  must  answer  for  anything  done  by  them  which, 
though  positively  wrongful  in  itself  under  its  particular 
circumstances,  belongs  to  a  class  of  acts  which  is  authorized 
and  within  the  scope  of  their  business  (/).  And  not- 
withstanding the  apparent  contradiction  of  imputing  a 
fraudulent  intention  to  a  corporate  body,  it  may  be  made 
Uable  in  an  action  of  deceit  for  the  fraud  of  its  agent 
committed  in  the  course  of  the  corporation's  afiFairs  (<7). 
And  the  same  principle  is  extended  to  make  it  generally 
subject  to  aU  liabilities  incidental  to  its  corporate  existence 
and  acts,  though  the  remedy  may  be  in  form  ex  delicto  or 
even  criminal.  Although  it  cannot  commit  a  real  crime,  Indictable 
"  it  may  be  guilty  as  a  body  corporate  of  conmianding  acts  "^■**™® 
to  be  done  to  the  nuisance  of  the  community  at  large," 
and  may  be  indicted  for  a  nuisance  produced  by  the 
execution  of  its  works  or  conduct  of  its  business  in  an 
improper  or  unauthorized  manner,  as  for  obstructing  a 
highway  or  navigable  river  (A).  A  corporation  may  even 
be  liable  by  prescription,  or  by  having  accepted  such  an 
obligation  in  its  charter,  to  repair  highways,  &c.,  and  may 
be  indictable  for  not  doing  it  (»).    A  corporation  carrying 

(/)  It  is  tinneoeasary  to  enter  at  case  of  Maekay  t.  Commercial  Bank 

large  upon  the  cases  on  this  head,  of  New  Brunswick,  L.  R.  6  O.  P. 

of  which  there  are  a  great  number :  394.     Savigny's  statement  that  a 

among  the  latest  are  Bayley  t.  Man^  corporation  cannot  commit  a  * '  true 

Chester,  ^.,  Ry.  Co,,  L.  B.  7  C.  P.  delict"  (3.  317)  is  so  qualified  as 

415,  8  G.  P.  148  ;  Moore  v.  Meirop,  perhaps  not  to  be  inconsistent  with 

By.  Co.,  It.  R.  8  Q.  B.  36  ;  Boling^  the  English  doctrine:  howeyersuch 

broke  T.  Swindon  Local  Board,  L.  R.  questions  as  have  arisen  in  recent 

9  G.  P.  575 ;  Edwards  t.  Midland  times  on  the  dealings  of  commercial 

By.  Co.,  6  Q.  B.  B.  287,  where  an  corporations   were    obyionsly  not 

action   for   malicious  prosecution  present  to  his  mind, 

was  held  to  lie.  (A)  Bey.  v.  O.  N.  ofEng.  By.  Co.^ 

^)  Barwick  t.  £ny.  Joint  Stock  9  Q.  B.  315 ;  per  Gur.  p.  826. 

Bank,  L.  R.  2  Ex.  269 ;  notwith-  (t)  See   Grant  on  Gorporations, 

standing  dicta  to  the  contrary  in  277,  283 ;  Angell  &  Ames  on  Gor- 

Western  Bank  of  Scotland  t.  Addie,  porations,  }§  394-7 ;  Wms.  Saund. 

L.  B.  1  So.  &  I).  145,  see  the  later  1.  614,  2.  473. 

l2 
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on  business  may  likewise  become  liable  to  penalties  im- 
posed by  any  statute  regulating  that  business,  if  it  appears 
from  the  language  or  subject-matter  of  the  statute  that 
corporations  were  meant  to  be  included,  but  not  other- 
wise {k).    A  steamship  company  has  been  held  (on  the 
terms  of  the  particular  statute,  as  it  seems)   to  be  not 
indictable  under  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  of  Geo.  3, 
and  therefore  not  entitled  to  refuse  discovery  which  in 
the  case  of  a  natural  person  would  have  exposed  him  to 
penalties  under  the  Act  (/).    As  to  the  difficulty  of  im- 
puting fraudulent  intention  to  a  corporation,  which  has 
been  thought  to  be  peculiarly  great,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  no  one  has  ever  doubted  that  a  corporation  may  be 
relieved  against  fraud  to  the  same  extent  as  a  natural 
person.     There  is  exactly  the  same  difficulty  in  supposing 
a  corporation  to  be  deceived  as  in  supposing  it  to  deceive, 
and  it  is  equally  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  doing  justice 
in  both  oases  to  impute  to  the  corporation  a  certain  mental 
condition — of  intention  to  produce  a  belief  in  the  one  case, 
of  belief  produced  in  the  other — which  in  fact  can  exist 
only  in  the  individual  mind  of  the  person  who  is  its  agent 
in  the  transaction  (m).   Lord  Langdale  found  no  difficulty 
in  speaking  of  two  railway  companies  as  "  guilty  of  fraud 
But  cannot  and  coUusion,"  though  not  in  an  exact  sense  (w).     How- 
by  acts  of  ©ver  the  members  of  a  corporation  cannot  even  by  giving 
*^^^bf  ^**  ^^  express  authority  in  the  name  of  the  corporation  make 
when  of  a  it  responsible,  or  escape  from  being  individually  respon- 
porate'"    ^^^^®  themselves,  for  a  wrongful  act  (as  trespass  in  remov- 
oharacter. 

(*)  Pharmaceutical  Society  y.  Lon-  the  solution  are  both  given  by  Ul- 

don  and  Frovineial  Supply  Assoeia-  pian,  D.  4.  3.  de  dolo  malo.  16  §  1. 

tiofiy  6  App.  Ca.  857  ;  see  per  Lord  Sed  an  in  municipes  de  dolo  detur 

Blackburn  at  p.  869.  A  ooiporation  actio,  dubitatur.    Et  puto  ex  suo 

cannot  sue  as  a  common  informer  quidem  dolo  non  posse  dari ;  quid 

without  special  statutory  authority :  enim  municipes  dolof  acere  possunt  ? 

Guardians  of  St.  Leonardos,  Shore-  Sed  si  quid  ad  eos  pervenit  ex  dolo 

ditch  V.  Franklin,  3  C.  P.  D.  377.  eorum  qui  res  eorum  administrant, 

(t)  Kim  of  Two  Sicilies  Y.  WiUeox,  puto  dandam,      A  company  may 

1  Sim.  N.  S.  336.  •♦feel  aggrieved,"  Companies  Act, 

(m)  See  per  Lord  Blackburn,  3  1880,  43  Vict.  c.  19,  s,  7,sub-8.  6. 
App.  Ga.  1264.    The  difficulty  and  (n)  12  Beav.  382. 
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ing  an  obstruction  of  an  alleged  highway)  which  though 
not  a  personal  wrong  is  of  a  class  wholly  beyond  the 
competence  of  the  corporation,  so  that  if  lawful  it  could 
not  have  been  a  corporate  act  (o).  Likewise  it  is  not 
competent  to  the  goveming  body  or  the  majority,  or  even 
to  the  whole  of  the  members  for  the  time  being,  of  a  cor- 
poration constituted  by  a  formal  act  and  having  defined 
purposes,  to  appropriate  any  part  of  the  corporate  funds  to 
their  private  use  in  a  manner  not  distinctly  warranted  by 
the  constitution ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the 
members  of  the  corporation  are  equivalent  to  the  corpo* 
ration  so  that  they  can  do  as  they  please  with  corporate 
property.  Lord  Langdale  held  on  this  principle  that  the 
original  members  of  a  society  incorporated  by  charter, 
who  had  bought  up  the  shares  of  the  society  by  agreement 
among  themselves,  were  bound  to  account  to  the  society 
for  the  full  value  of  them  (/?).  The  fallacy  of  the  opposite 
assumption  (that  a  corporation  has  no  rights  as  against  its 
unanimous  members)  is  easily  exposed  by  putting  the 
extreme  case  of  the  members  of  a  corporation  being  by 
accident  reduced  till  there  is  only  one  left,  who  thereupon 
unanimously  appropriates  the  whole  corporate  property  to 
his  own  use  {3). 

(0)  Mill  T.  Sawkeff  L.  R.  9  Ex.  by  the  Boman  law,  the  authorities 

809 ;  no  judgment  on  this  part  of  relied  on  being  in   truth  special 

theoaseinEx.  Ch.  L.  R.  10  Ex.  92.  provisions  for  the  goyemment  of 

{p)  Society  of  Fractieal  Knowledge  municipal  corporations  which  were 

T.  Abbott,  2  BeaT.  659,  667.     Cp.  never  intended  to  be  of  unlimited 

Sav.  Sjst.  3.  283,  335.    But  it  may  application :  Sar.  Syst.  3.  329  sqq. 

be  otherwise  if  the  corporation  has  }§  97-99.     The  illustration  in  our 

no  definite  constitution  and  no  rules  text  is  given  at  p.  360,  note,  with 

prescribing  the  application  of  its  the  remark,  '*  Hier  ist  gewiss  Ein- 

property.  Such  oases  are  sometimes  stimmigkeit  vorhanden."    Savig- 

metwith:  Browny,Daley^Gli,J>.1%.  ny's  exposition  is  interesting  for 

{q)  Writers  on  the  civil  law  have  the  clearness  with  which  he  enforces 
laid  downthepowersof  majoritiesin  the  fundamental  proposition  that  a 
corporate  affairs  with  an  extraordi-  corporation  is  not  identical  with  the 
narv  latitude,  assigning  unlimited  sum  of  its  existing  members,  but 
authority  to  the  majority  of  a  pro-  otherwise  it  throws  little  if  any 
perly  convened  meeting  in  most  light  on  the  problems  arising  from 
cases,  and  to  the  whole  body  of  exist-  the  modem  development  and  mul- 
ing members  in  any  case.  But  Sa-  tiplication  of  corporate  bodies  in 
▼iffny  has  shown  this  to  be  not  only  the  Euglish  and  allied  systems  of 
f  aXn  in  principle  but  unwarranted  law. 
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It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  such  oases  as  those  last 
mentioned  have  but  a  slight  and  perhaps  a  misleading 
likeness  to  those  where  we  have  to  determine  the  rights  of 
strangers  against  the  oorporation  arising  out  of  contract  or 
dispositions  of  property.  In  Society  of  Practical  Know^ 
ledge  v.  Abbott  (r)  the  principle  is  that,  quite  apart  from 
the  nature  of  ita  particular  objects,  a  corporation  does  not 
exist  for  the  sake  of  the  persons  who  are  the  members  at 
any  one  time,  as  is  also  shown  by  the  rule  of  common  law 
that  they  have  no  power  of  their  own  mere  will  to  dissolve 
it.  No  corporate  property  can  be  treated  as  the  property 
of  the  members,  or  divisible  among  them,  unless  there 
appears  from  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  corpo- 
ration on  intention  that  it  shall  be  so  treated.  In  Mill 
v.  Hawker  («),  again,  the  removal  of  an  obstruction  to  a 
highway  is  a  thing  which  by  its  nature  cannot  be  a  cor- 
porate act  at  common  law.  The  common  law  right  is 
founded  on  the  use  of  the  highway  by  the  person  removing 
the  obstruction,  but  a  corporation  cannot  use  a  highway. 
No  doubt  a  corporation  might  have  a  statutory  power  or 
be  under  a  statutory  duty  to  remove  obstructions,  and  the 
true  question  in  the  case  was  whether  any  such  power  or 
duty  had  been  conferred  on  highway  boards.  The  majority 
of  the  court  held  that  it  had  not.  But  if  such  had  been 
the  case,  the  right  so  conferred  would  still  have  been 
wholly  distinct  from  the  right  of  a  natural  person  at  com- 
mon law  to  remove  things  which  obstruct  his  lawful  use 
of  a  highway  {t). 

As  limited  We  now  comc  to  consider  the  far  more  difficult  and 
law^^Con-  complicated  question  of  special  restrictions.  The  im- 
flioting      portance  of  this  subject  is  quite  modem ;  it  arose  from  the 

co^^^e  general  establishment  of  railway  companies  and  others  of 
powers. 

(r)  2  Beay.  659.  Molesworth),  and  Leviathan,  pt.  1. 

U)  L.  R.  9  Ex.  309,  see  at  p.  318.  o.  16 ;  and  on  its  artificial  oharaoter, 

[t)  On  the  nature  of  corporate  Maine,  Early  History  of  Instltu- 

action  in  general  op.  Hobbes,  Behe-  tions,  352. 
moth,  part  4,  ad  init.  (6.  359,  ed. 
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a  like  nature  inooiporated  by  special  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  has  been  continued  and  increased  by  the  multiplication 
of  joint  stock  companies,  building  societies,  and  other 
bodies  which  are  incorporated  or  made  ^'quasi-corpora- 
tions" under  general  Acts.  On  this  there  have  been  many 
decisions,  much  discussion,  and  some  real  conflict  of  judi- 
cial opinions.  There  are  two  opposite  views  by  which  the 
consideration  of  the  matter  may  be  governed,  and  they 
may  be  expressed  thus : 

1.  A  corporation  is  an  artificial  creature  of  the  law,  and 
has  no  existence  except  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
created.  No  Act  exceeding  the  limits  of  those  purposes 
can  be  the  act  of  the  corporation,  and  no  one  can  be 
authorized  to  bind  the  corporation  to  such  an  act.  In 
each  particular  case,  therefore,  the  question  is :  Was  the 
corporation  empowered  to  bind  itself  to  this  transaction  P 

2.  A  corporation  once  duly  constituted  has  all  such 
powers  and  capacities  of  a  natural  person  as  in  the  nature 
of  things  can  be  exercised  by  an  artificial  person.  Trans- 
actions entered  into  with  apparent  authority  in  the  name 
of  the  corporation  are  presumably  vaKd  and  binding,  and 
are  invalid  only  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Legislature  has 
expressly  or  by  necessary  implication  deprived  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  power  it  naturally  would  have  had  of  entering 
into  them.  The  question  is  therefore :  Was  the  corpora- 
tion ^ried^fen  to  bind  itself  to  th&  transaction  P 

As  Lord  Justice  Lindley  puts  it  (u),  the  difference  is  ''as 
to  whether  the  act  of  incorporation  is  to  be  regarded  as 
conferring  unlimited  powers  except  where  the  contrary  can 
be  shown ;  or  whether  alleged  corporate  powers  are  not 
rather  to  be  denied  unless  they  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
conferred  either  expressly  or  by  necessary  implication." 

As  we  shall  often  have  to  refer  to  these  views,  we  may 
caU  (1)  the  doctrine  of  special capacitieSf'ejid  (2)  the  doc^ 
trine  of  general  capacity. 

(u)  1.  251. 
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"  Special  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  principle  for  the  theory  of  spe- 
tiee?" '  <>i^l  capacities.  Most  if  not  all  corporations  are  established 
for  tolerably  well-defined  purposes,  which  persons  dealing 
with  them  can  ascertain  without  difficulty.  They  are  cer- 
tainly not  intended  to  do  anything  substantially  beyond 
those  purposes,  and  a  reasonable  and  liberal  construction 
of  their  powers  may  be  trusted  to  prevent  the  application 
of  the  doctrine  from  causing  any  real  hardship  (a?).  This 
theory  was  the  prevalent  one  in  the  earlier  period  of  the 
discussion.  For  a  while  the  common  law  courts  took  it 
without  question  from  the  courts  of  equity,  where  for 
particular  reasons  to  be  mentioned  afterwards  it  appeared 
in  a  somewhat  more  positive  form  and  was  maintained  for 
a  longer  time  (^).  It  also  seems  to  have  been  taken  for 
granted  by  those  who  framed  the  modem  statutes  defining 
the  powers  of  incorporated  companies  (s)  ;  which,  if  the 
opposite  view  be  correct,  are  redundant  in  permission  and 
defective  in  prohibition. 

**  General  The  theory  of  general  capacity,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
capacity,  ^^jj  te  supported  on  principle  as  tending  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  more  distinctly  to  the  limits 
it  may  be  proposed  to  assign  to  corporate  powers,  and 
ultimately  to  promote  general  convenience  by  making  those 
limits  more  certain.  It  is  also  favoured  by  the  general 
analogies  of  the  law.  There  is  a  fallacy  latent  in  the  phrase 
of  the  other  theory.  When  we  speak  of  an  artificial  person 
as  a  creature  of  the  law,  we  mean  its  legal  existence,  not 
its  particular  rights  and  capacities.    If  legal  existence  as 

(x)  See  judgment  of  Coleridge,  J.  ever,  this  is  much  qualified  by  the 

Mayor  of  Norwich  v.  Norfolk  Ey.  Co,  note  at  p.  278.)  The  Supreme  Court 

4  E.  &  B.  397,  24  L.  J.  Q.  B.  105,  of  the  U.S.  certainly  seems  to  have 

119.  80  held,  at  all  events  as  to  oorpora- 

(y)  Accordingly  it  was  till  quite  tions  created  by  statute :  Bank  of 

lately  adopted  hj  the  best  text-  Auguata  v.  Earle,  13  Peters,  619, 

writers.    Kent,  Comm.  2.  298—9,  587. 
even  treated  it  as  an  obvious  doc-  (z)  See  L.  E.  9  Ex.  266. 

trine :  (in  the  latter  editions,  how- 
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a  subject  of  rights  and  duties  is  once  admitted  by  a  fiction, 
why  not  admit  its  ordinary  incidents  so  far  as  they  are 
physically  possible  P  All  rights  are  in  one  sense  creatures 
of  the  law,  and  it  is  in  a  special  sense  by  creation  of  the 
law  that  artificial  persons  exist  at  all :  but  when  you  have 
got  your  artificial  person,  why  call  in  a  second  special 
creation  to  account  for  its  rights  P 

This  last  view  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  in  its  favour  Powers  of 
a  preponderance  of  modem  authority.    It  is  subject  how-  J^j^,^ 
ever  to  an  important  qualification,  finally  established  by  the  ^*^  , 
leading  case,  to  be.  more  particularly  spoken  of  afterwards,  pupoaM 
,  of  Ashbury  Raihcay  Carriage  Co,  v.  JRiche  (a) ;  namely,  ^  "*^ 
*^  that  where  there  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  creating  a 
corporation  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  giving  it  powers 
for  that  particular  purpose,  what  it  does  not  expl'essly  or 
impliedly  authorize  is  to  be  taken  as  prohibited  "  (a).   This 
makes  the  conflict  between  the  two  theories  much  less 
sensible  in  practice  than  might  at  first  sight  be  expected. 
The  considerations  on  which  the  qualification  rests  are  in 
themselves  foreign  to  the  law  of  corporations  as  such,  but 
they  are  constantly  present  in  the  modem  cases  and  are 
often  decisive. 

These  considerations  are  derived  (1)  from  the  law  of  Beaaoiu 
partnership :  (2)  from  principles  of  public  policy.  imitation 

derived— 

1.  In  trading  corporations  the  relation  of  the  members  i.  From 
or  shareholders  to  one  another  is  in  fact  a  modified  (6)  ^**^^ 
contract  of  partnership,  which  in  the  view  of  courts  of 
equity  is  governed  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  partnership  law 
so  far  as  they  are  not  excluded  by  the  constitution  of  the 
company. 

Now  it  is  a  well-settled  principle  of  partnership  law  that  Rights  of 
no  majority  of  the  partners  can  bind  a  dissenting  minority,  ^^dSI^ 

(a)  L.  "R.  7  H.  L.  663 ;  Lord  of  shareholdersi  and  other  things 
Blackburn  in.  A,  O.  r.  O.  E.  Ry,  which  cannot  (at  least  with  con- 
Co.  5  App.  Ca.,  at  p.  481 ;  op.  Reg.  venience  or  completeness)  be  made 
Y.  Reed^  5  Q.  B.  D.,  at  p.  488.  incident  to  a  partnership  at  oommon 

(b)  Kamely   by   provisions    for  law. 
transfer  of  shares,  limited  liabilitj 


dissenting 
lers. 
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or  even  one  dissenting  partner,  to  engage  the  firm  in  trans- 
actions beyond  its  original  scope  (c).    In  the  case,  there- 
fore, of  a  corporation  whose  members  are  as  between  them- 
selves partners  in  the  business  carried  on  by  the  corporation, 
any  dissenting  member  is  entitled  to  restrain  the  governing 
body  or  the  majority  of  the  company  from  attempting  to 
involve  the  company  in  an  imdertaking  which  does  not 
come  within  its  purposes  as  defined  by  its  original  con- 
stitution.    Courts  of  equity  have  been  naturally  called 
upon  to  look  at  the  subject  chiefly  from  this  point  of  view, 
that  is,  as  giving  rise  to  questions  between  shareholders 
and  directors,  or  between  minorities  and  majorities.    Such 
questions  do  not  require  the  court  to  decide  whether  an  act 
which  dissentients  may  prevent  the  agents  of  the  company 
from  doing  in  its  name  might  not  nevertheless,  if  so  done 
by  them  with  apparent  authority,  be  binding  on  the  cor- 
porate body,  or  a  contract  so  made  be  enforceable  by  the 
other  party  who  had  contracted  in  good  faith.     This  dis- 
tinction, clear  and  important  as  it  is,  has  not  always  been 
kept  in  sight.     But  further,  according  to  the  law  of  part- 
Boctrine     nership  a  partner  can  bind  the  firm  only  as  its  agent :  his 
^ij^ioS.       authority  is  prima  facie  an  extensive  one  (</),  but  if  it  is 
agency,      specially  restricted  by  agreement  between  the  partners,  and 
the  restriction  is  known  to  the  person  dealing  with  him, 
he  cannot  bind  the  firm  to  anything  beyond  those  special 
Inpnblio    limits  {e).    Limits  of  this  kind  may  be  imposed  on  the 
Sni^of^  directors  or  other  officers  of  a  company  by  its  constitution; 
directors'    and  if  that  constitution  is  embodied  in  a  special  Act  of 
pres^^   Parliament,  or  in  a  deed  of  settlement  or  articles  of  assoda- 
*^^         tion  registered  in  a  public  office  under  the  provisions  of  a 
general  Act,  it  is  considered  that  aU  persons  dealing  with 
the  agents  of  the  corporation  must  be  deemed  to  have  notice 
of  the  limits  thus  publicly  set  to  their  authority.     The 

(e)  Lindley,  1.  600  aqq.  the  Judicial  Ck>mmittee  in  £tmk  of 

U)  Lindley,  1.  236 ;  per  James,  Autiralasia  y.  Breillat ,  6  Hoo.  P.  0. 

L.  J.  Baird:*8  ca.  6  Ch.  733 ;  Story  152,  195. 

on  Agency,  §}  124, 125,  adopted  by  (e)  Lindley,  1.  327  sqq. 
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corporation  is  aooordingly  not  bound  by  anything  done  by 
them  in  its  name  when  the  transaction  is  on  the  face  of  it 
in  excess  of  the  powers  thus  defined  (/).  And  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  in  this  view  the  resolutions  of 
meetings  however  numerous,  and  passed  by  however  great 
a  majority,  have  of  themselves  no  more  power  than  the 
proceedings  of  individual  agents  to  bind  the  partnership 
against  the  will  of  any  single  member  to  transactions  of  a 
kind  to  which  he  did  not  by.  the  contract  of  partnership 
agree  that  it  might  be  bound. 

Irregularities  in  the  conduct  of  the  internal  afiFairs  of 
the  body  corporate,  even  the  omission  of  things  which  as 
between  shareholders  and  directors  are  conditions  precedent 
to  the  exercise  of  the  directors'  authority,  will  not  however 
invalidate  acts  which  on  the  face  of  them  are  regular  and 
authorized :  third  parties  dealing  in  good  faith  are  entitled 
to  assume  that  internal  regulations  (the  observance  of  which 
it  may  be  difScult  or  impossible  for  them  to  verify)  have  in 
fact  been  compUed  with  {g). 

These  applications  of  partnership  law  materially  cut 
down  the  results  of  the  conmion  law  theory  of  general 
capacity  so  far  as  regards  its  application  to  almost  all 
incorporated  companies  of  modem  origin. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  ordinary  law  of  Af^*  ^' 
partnership  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  members  of  a  memben 
firm,  if  they  are  all  so  minded,  from  extending  or  changing  ^^^  "' 
its  business  without  limit  by  their  unanimous  agreement.  objectionB 
As  a  matter  of  pure  corporation  law,  the  unanimity  of  the  ^^, 
members  is  of  little  importance  :  it  may  supply  the  want 
of  a  formal  act  of  the  governing  body  in  some  cases^(A), 
but  it  can  in  no  case  do  more.     As  a  matter  of  mixed 
corporation  and  partnership  law  this  unanimity  may  be  aU- 

(/)  Idndlejr,  1.  252.  &c.,  are  incorporated  to  them  and 

(v)  liindley,  1.  253  eqq.  their  sncceasore  by  the  name  of  X, 

(A)  Even  this   is   in    atrictnese  then  A  +  B  -^  C  -^    ',    .     .     &o. 

hardly  oonsiatent  with  the  leading  toe  not '•^X. 

principle  that  if  A,  B,  C.    .    .     . 
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important  ad  being  a  ratification  by  all  the  partners  of  that 
which  if  any  one  of  them  dissented  would  not  be  the  act  of 
the  firm  :  for  although  the  corporate  body  of  which  they 
are  members  is  in  many  respects  different  from  any  ordinary 
partnership,  it  is  treated,  and  justly  treated,  as  a  partner- 
ship for  this  purpose.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  unanimous 
assent  of  the  members  will  remove  all  objections  founded 
on  the  principles -of  partnership,  and  will  so  far  leave  the 
corporation  in  full  possession  of  its  common  law  powers. 
There  are  nevertheless  many  transactions  which  even  the 
unanimous  will  of  all  the  members  cannot  make  binding 
as  corporate  acts.  For  the  reasons  which  determine  this 
we  must  seek  farther. 


2.  PubUo 
polioj  : 
corpora- 
tions 

formed  for 
special 
purposes.  ^ 
towers 
must  not 
be  used  to 
defeat 
purposes 
of  incor- 
poration. 


2.  Most  corporations  established  in  modem  times  by 
special  Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  established  espressly 
for  special  purposes  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  considered 
to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  as  well  as  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  undertaking,  and  for  this  reason  they  are 
armed  with  extraordinary  powers  and  privileges.  What- 
ever a  corporation  may  be  capable  of  doing  at  common 
law,  there  is  no  doubt  that  unusual  powers  given  by  the 
Legislature  for  a  special  purpose  must  be  employed  only 
for  that  purpose :  if  Parliament  empowers  either  natural 
persons  or  a  corporation  to  take  J.  S.'s  lands  for  a  railway, 
J.  S.  is  not  bound  to  let  them  take  it  for  a  factory  or  to  let 
them  take  an  excessive  quantity  of  land  on  purpose  to  re- 
sell it  at  a  profit  (t).    If  Parliament  confers  immunity  for 


(i)  See  Galloway  v.  Mayor  of 
London,  L.  R.  1  H.  L.  at  p.  43, 
Lord  Carinyton  v.  Wycombe  Ry.  Co, 
3  Ch.  377,  381.  Nor  may  a  com- 
pany hold  regattas  or  let  out 
pleasure-boats  to  the  inoonyenience 
of  the  former  owner  on  a  piece  of 
-water  acquired  hj  them  under  their 
Act  for  a  reservoir :  Bostoek  ▼.  JV. 
Siafordthire  By.  Co.  3  Sm.  &  G. 
283, 292 ;  nor  alienateland similarly 
acquired  except  for  purposes  au- 
thorized by  the  Act:  Mulliner  y. 


Midland  By.  Co.  11  Ch.  D.  611, 
622.  But  a  statutory  corporation 
acquiring  property  takes  it  with 
all  its  rights  and  incidents  as 
against  strangers,  subject  only  to 
the  duty  of  exercising  those  rights 
in  good  faith  with  a  yiew  to  the 
objects  of  incorporation:  Swindon 
Watencorkt  Co.  v.  IFiUs  and  Berks 
Canal  Navigation  Co.  L.  R.  7  H.  L. 
697,  704,  710  ;  Bonner  y.  G.  JF.  B. 
Co.,  0.  A.,  24  Ch.  D.  1 ;  and  a 
corporation  cannot  bind  itself  not 
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the  obBtruction  of  a  naTigable  riyer  by  building  a  bridge  at 
a  specified  place  that  will  be  no  excuse  for  obstructing  it  in 
the  like  manner  elsewhere.  Moreover  we  cannot  stop 
here.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  an  incorporation  for 
special  objects  and  with  special  powers  gives  a  restricted 
right  of  using  those  powers,  but  leaves  the  use  of  ordinaij 
corporate  powers  without  any  restriction.  The  possession 
of  extraordinary  powers  puts  the  corporation  for  ahnost  all 
purposes  and  in  almost  all  transactions  in  a  wholly  different 
position  from  that  which  it  would  have  held  without  them; 
and  apart  from  the  actual  exercise  of  them  it  may  do  many 
things  which  it  was  otherwise  legally  competent  to  do,  but 
which  without  their  existence  it  could  practically  never 
have  done.  Any  substantial  departure  from  the  purposes 
contemplated  by  the  Legislature,  whether  involving  on  the 
face  of  it  a  misapplication  of  special  powers  or  not,  would 
defeat  the  expectations  and  objects  with  which  those 
powers  were  given.  When  Parliament,  in  the  public 
interest  and  in  consideration  of  a  presumed  benefit  to  the 
public,  confers  extraordinary  powers,  it  must  be  taken  in 
the  same  interest  to  forbid  the  doing  of  that  which  will 
tend  to  defeat  its  policy  in  conferring  them ;  and  to  forbid 
in  the  sense  not  only  of  attaching  penal  consequences  to 
such  acts  when  done,  but  of  making  them  wholly  void  if 
it  is  attempted  to  do  them.  Accordingly  contracts  of 
railway  companies  and  corporations  of  a  like  public  nature 
which  can  be  seen  to  import  a  substantial  contravention  of 
the  policy  of  the  incorporating  Acts  are  held  by  the  courts 
to  be  void,  and  are  often  spoken  of  as  mala  prohibita^  and 
illegal  in  the  same  sense  that  a  contract  of  a  natural 
person  to  do  anything  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament  is  illegal  (Jc).    Others  prefer  to  say  that  the 

to  use  in  the  future  special  powers  2  Ex.  379  ;  and  (Brett  and  Grove, 

which  have  presumably  been  con-  J  J.  concurring)  in  Riehe  v.  Ash  bury 

f erred  to  be  used  for  the  pubUo  J?y.  Carriage  Co.  L.  B.  9  Ex.  262, 

g^ood:    Ayr   Harbour   TrutCeet   y.  266;  Lord  Hatherlej,  s.  c.  nom. 

Oswald,  8  App.  Ca.  623.  Aahbury  Ry.  Carriage  Co,  v.  Ii\e?ie, 

{k)  Blackburn,   J.   in  Taylor  r.  L.  B.  7  H.  L.  at  p.  689. 
Chiehettjr  #  Midhuret  Ry,  Co.  L.  B. 
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Legislature,  acting  indeed  on  motives  of  public  policy,  has 
simply  disabled  the  corporation  from  doing  acts  of  this 
class ;  "  to  regard  the  case  as  one  of  incapacity  to  contract 
rather  than  of  illegality,  and  the  corporation  as  if  it  were 
non-existent  for  the  purpose  of  such  contracts  "  (/). 

The  difference,  however,  is  but  a  verbal  one,  and  both 
modes  of  expression  have  their  convenience.  The  former 
seems  appropriate  in  such  a  case  as  that  where  it  was 
decided  that  the  agreement  of  a  third  person  to  procure  a 
company  to  do  something  foreign  to  its  proper  purposes  is 
.  illegal  and  void  (w). 


Interest  of 
the  publio 
as  in- 
yestors. 


Bujers  of 
shares  in 
market 
and  per- 
sons 
giving 
credit  to 
the  oom- 
pany  have 


There  is  another  consideration  of  a  somewhat  similar 
kind  which  applies  equally  to  what  may  be  called  publio 
companies  in  a  special  sense — i.^.,  such  as  are  invested 
with  special  powers  for  carrying  out  defined  objects  of 
public  interest — and  ordinary  joint-stock  companies  which 
have  no  such  powers.  The  provisions  for  limited  liability, 
and  for  the  easy  transfer  of  shares  in  both  sorts  of  com- 
panies must  be  considered,  in  their  modem  form  and 
extent  at  least,  as  a  statutory  privilege.  These  provisions 
also  invest  the  companies  with  a  certain  publio  character 
and  interest  quite  apart  from  the  nature  of  their  particular 
objects  in  each  case,  but  derived  from  the  fact  that  they  do 
professedly  exist  for  particular  objects.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  their  capital  represents  the  money  of  shareholders 
who  have  bought  shares  in  the  market  without  any  inten- 
tion of  taking  an  active  part  iiP  the  management  of  the 
concern,  but  on  the  faith  that  they  know  in  what  sort  of 
adventure  they  are  investing  their  money,  and  that  the 


(Q  Archibald,  J.  (Keating  and 
Qoain,  J  J.  concurring),  L.  R.  9 
Ex.  293;  Lord  Cairns,  L.  B.  7 
H.  L.  at  p.  672  ;  Lord  Selborne,  t^. 
694.  And  BramweU,  L.  J.,  rather 
strongly  disapproves  of  calling 
sncli  acts  illegal,  pointing  out  that 
if  they  were  properly  so  called  there 
would  have  been   some  means  of 


restraining  them  in  a  court  of 
common  law  at  the  instance  of  the 
Crown :  A.  G.  v.  (?.  £.  My.  Co.  11 
Ch.  D.  at  pp.  601—3. 

(w)  McGregor  v.  Dover  ^  DealRy, 
Co.  18  Q.  B.  618,  22  L.  J.  Q.  B.  69. 
See  per  Erie,  J.,  in  Mayor  of  Nor- 
tcieh  V.  Norfolk  My.  Co.  4  E.  &  B. 
397,  24  L.  J.  Q.  B.  106. 
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company's  funds  are  not  being  and  will  not  be  applied  to  a  right  to 
other  objects  than  those  set  forth  in  its  constitution  as  de-  ^blt^e 
dared  by  the  Act  of  incorporation,  memorandum  of  associa^  ^°5S^'' 
tion,  or  the  like.  This  is  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  ob-  objects  are 
jections  grounded  on  partnership  law ;  the  incoming  share-  J^®'^ 
holder  may  protect  himself  for  the  future,  but  the  mischief 
may  be  done  or  doing  at  the  time  of  the  purchase :  and 
besides  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  persons  other  than  share- 
holders deal  with  the  company  on  the  faith  of  its  adhering 
to  its  defined  objects.  They  are  entitled  to  "  know  that 
they  are  dealing  with  persons  who  can  only  devote  their 
means  to  a  given  class  of  objects,  and  who  are  prohibited 
from  devoting  their  means  to  any  other  purpose ''  (n).  The 
assent  of  all  those  who  are  shareholders  at  a  given  time  will 
of  course  bind  them  individually,  but  leaves  this  diflSculty 
untouched  (o).  If  I  buy  shares  in  a  company  which  pro- 
fesses to  make  railway  plant  in  England  I  have  a  right  to 
assume  that  its  funds  are  not  pledged  to  pay  for  making  a 
railway  in  Spain  or  Belgium,  and  it  is  the  same  if  dealing 
with  it  as  a  stranger  I  lend  money  or  otherwise  give  credit 
to  it.  Accordingly  the  provisions  of  the  Companies  Act, 
1862,  are  to  be  considered  as  having  been  enacted  in  the 
interests  of  "  in  the  first  place,  those  who  might  become 
shareholders  in  succession  to  the  persons  who  were  share- 
holders for  the  time  being;  and  secondly,  the  outside 
public,  and  more  particularly  those  who  might  be  creditors 
of  companies  of  this  kind  "(/>).  The  House  of  Lords  has 
unanimously  decided  (after  an  equal  division  of  opinion  in 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber)  that  by  the  general 
scheme  and  on  the  true  construction  of  the  Act  a  company 
registered  under  it  is  forbidden  to  enter,  even  with  the 
unanimous  assent  of  the  shareholders  for  the  time  being, 
into  a  contract  foreign  to  its  objects  as  defined  in  the 
memorandum  of  association  {q). 

{h)  Lord  Hatherle7,  L.  B.  7  H.  {p)  Lord  GairDS,  L.  B.  7  H.  L. 

L.  at  p.  684.  at  p.  667. 

(o)  See  L.  B.  9  Ex.  270,  291.  {q)  Ashbury  By,  Carriag$  ^  Iron 
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The  reader  is  referred  to  the  Appendix  (r)  for  a  selection 
of  authorities  showing  how  the  doctrine  of  corporate  powers 
here  given  in  outline  has  gradually  been  worked  out. 

Inability        It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  on  any  further  discussion  of 

ratioDB       the  particular  contracts  which  particular  corporate  bodies 

ne™ti^bl   ^*^®1^®®^  ^®1^  incapable  of  making.     One  class  of  con- 

instru-       tracts,  howcver,  is  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  position  in  this 

msRta.       respect,  and  requires  a  little  separate  consideration.    We 

mean  the  contracts  expressed  in  negotiable  instruments 

and  governed  by  the  law  merchant.     It  is  said  and  truly 

said  that  as  a  general  rule  a  corporation  cannot  bind  itself 

by  a  negotiable  instrument  («).  The  origin  and  meaning  of 

the  rule  are  easily  misapprehended.    At  first  sight  it  looks 

like  an  obvious  deduction  from  the  doctrine  of  limited 

special  capacities.    If  a  corporation  can  only  make  such 

contracts  as  it  is  empowered  to  make,  then  it  follows  of 

course  that  among  other  things  it  cannot  issue  bills  or 

notes  without  express  or  implied  authority  to  do  so ;  but 

we  have  sedn  that  this  ground  is  now  hardly  tenable.    In 

order  to  state  what  we  believe  to  be  the  true  view  we  must 

to  some  extent  anticipate  the  subject  of  the  following 

chapter,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  form  of  corporate  con- 

Thediffi-    tracts.    The  general  rule  is  that  the  contracts  of  a  cor- 

a"  poration  must  be  made  under  its  common  seal,  and  it 
ii-  follows  that  a  corporation  oamiot  prima  facie  be  bound  by 
negotiable  instruments  in  the  ordinary  form.  The  only 
early  authority  which  is  really  much  to  the  point  was 
argued  and  partly  decided  on  this  footing  (t).     Of  late 

Co.  V.  Biche,  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  663  ;  in  ION.  Y.  449,  and  other  antho- 

Ex.  and  Ex.  Oh.  L.  R.  9  Ex.  224,  rities  cited  by  Mr.  Wald  in  his 

249.  note  here  in  American  edition, 

(r)  Note  D.  (t)  Broughtony. Manchester  Water' 

(«)  A  different  rule  prevails  in  works  Co,  3B.  &  Aid.  1.     The  chief 

the  United  States,  where  it  is  held  point  was  on  the  statutes  giving 

that  a  corporation  not    expressly  the    Bank  of   England    exclusive 

prohibited  from  so  doing  may  give  rights  of  issuing  notes,  &o.,  within 

negotiable    promissory   notes    for  certain    limits,  as    to  which    see 

any  of  the  legitimate  purposes  of  lindley,  1.  185,  note.    In  Murray 

its  incorporation ;  Mom  v.  Averxll,  v.  E,  India  Co,  6  B.  &  Aid.  204,  the 
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years  inoorporated  oompanies  have  issued  docaments  under 
seal  purporting  to  be  negotiable ;  but  bj  the  law  merchant 
an  instrument  imder  seal  cannot  be  negotiable,  and  it  is 
the  better  opinion  that  the  fact  of  the  seal  being  a  cor- 
porate one  makes  no  difference ;  it  cannot  be  taken  as 
merely  equivalent  to  signature  because  the  party  sealing 
is  an  artificial  person  and  unable  to  sign  (u).  Putting  this  Partly  in 
last  question  aside,  however,  there  are  very  many  matters  „  ®  ^^' 


about  which  a  corporation  can  contract  without  seal,  and  ^*y  of 
in  particular  in  the  case  of  a  trading  corporation  all  things  ordinuT 
naturally  incident  to  the  business  it  carries  on.     Why  ^^[^2. 
should  not  the  agents  who  are  authorized  to  contract  on  ship 
behalf  of  the  company  in  the  ordinary  course  of  its  business  •^f*"^" 
be  competent  to  bind  the  company  by  their  acceptance  or 
indorsement  on  its  behalf,  just  as  a  member  of  an  ordinary 
trading  partnership  can  bind  the  firm  ?    There  is  a  two- 
fold answer  to  this  question.    First,  the  extensive  implied 
authority  of  an  ordinary  partner  to  bind  his  fellows  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  case  of  a  numerous  association,  whether 
incorporated  or  not,  whose  members  are  personally  un- 
known to  each  other,  and  it  has  been  often  decided  that 
the  managers  of  such  associations  cannot  bind  the  indi- 
vidual members  or  the  corporate  body,  as  the  case  may  be, 
by  giving  negotiable  instruments  in  the  name  of  the  con- 
cern, unless  the  terms  of  their  particular  authority  enable 
them  to  do  so  by  express  words  or  necessary  implication  (^r). 
In  the  case  of  a  corporation  this  authority  must  be  sought 

Btatntoiy  authority  to  iagae  bills  4  Bing.  149,  Dickiruon  y.  Valpy,  10 
was  not  disputed ;  a  difficulty  was  B.  Sc  C.  128,  Bramah  y.  Boberta,  3 
raised  as  to  the  proper  remedy,  but  ^i^f  •  ^-  ^-  ^^3*  ^*^^^  ▼•  Morrel,  ]  2 
disposed  of  in  the  course  of  argu-  A.  &  E.  745,  Browny.  Byera,  16 M. 
ment  {^.  210) .  Other  cases  at  nrst  &  W.  262.  *As  to  incorporated  corn- 
sight  like  these  relate  to  the  puiies :  Steele  y.  Harmer^  14  M.  & 
authority  of  particular  agents  to  W.  831  (in  Ex.  Ch.  4  Ex.  1,  not  on 
bind  a  corporate — or  unincorpo-  this  point),  Thompson  y.  Universal 
rated — association  irrespective  of  Salvage  Co,  1  Ex.  694,  Be  Peruvian 
the  theory  of  corporate  liabilities.  Bys.  Co,  2  Ch.  617;  c^.  Ex  parte 
See  the  next  note  but  one.  City  Bank,  3  Ch.  758,  per  Selwyn, 

Cu)  Oroueh  y.  Credit  Foneier,  L.  R.  L.  J.    The  two  last  cases  go  ratner 

8  Q.  B.  374.  far  in  the  direction  of   implying 

(x)  As  to  unincorporated  joint  such  a  power  from  general  words, 
oompanies:  Neale  y.  Turton, 
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in  its  cjonstitution  as  set  forth  in  its  special  Act,  articles  of 
And  association,  or  the  like.     Secondly,  the  power  of  even  a 

the  ^  ^    trading  corporation  to  contract  without  seal  is  limited  to 
l)€ciiliBtf     things  incidental  to  the  usual  conduct  of  its  business.   But 

character  °  . 

of  the  as  was  pointed  out  by  a  judge  who  was  certainly  not  dis- 
Schange.  P^^ed  to  take  a  narrow  view  of  corporate  powers,  a  nego- 
tiable instrument  is  not  merely  evidence  of  a  contract,  but 
creates  a  new  contract  and  a  distinct  cause  of  action,  and 
"  it  woidd  be  altogether  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
law  which  regulates  such  instruments  that  they  should  be 
valid  or  not  according  as  the  consideration  between  the 
original  parties  was  good  or  bad;"  and  it  woidd  be  most 
inconvenient  if  one  had  in  the  case  of  a  corporation  to 
inquire  "  whether  the  consideration  in  respect  of  which 
the  acceptance  is  given  is  sufficiently  connected  with  the 
purposes  for  which  the  acceptors  are  incorporated  "  (y). 

The  result  seems  to  be  that  a  corporation  cannot  be 
bound  by  negotiable  instruments  except  in  one  of  the 
following  cases : — 

1.  When  the  negotiation  of  bills  and  notes  is  itself  one 
of  the  purposes  for  which  the  corporation  exists — "  within 
the  very  scope  and  object  of  their  incorporation  "  (2)— as 
with  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  East  India  Company, 
and  (it  is  presumed)  financial  companies  generally,  and 
perhaps  even  all  companies  whose  business  wholly  or 
chiefly  consists  in  buying  and  selling  (2). 

2.  When  the  instrument  is  accepted  or  made  by  an 
agent  for  the  corporation  whom  its  constitution  empowers 
to  accept  bills,  &c.,  on  its  behalf  either  by  express  words 
or  by  necessary  implication. 

The  extent  of  these  exceptions  cannot  be  said  to  be  very 
precisely  defined,  and  in  framing  articles  of  association,  &o., 

(y)  Per  Erie,  CJ.,    Bateman  v.  pain  of    forfeiting   tlie    nominal 

Mid  JTalea  Ry,  Co,,  ti,  R.  1  0.  P.  amount  of  the  secnrity :    7   &  8 

499,  509.    Bailwaj  oompaniee  are  Vict.  o.  85,  s.  19. 
ezpresslj  forbidden  to  ifisue  nego-  (z)  Per  Montague  Smith,  J.,  L. 


tiable  or    assignable    instrmnents      B.    1  0.   P.   512;   JEx  parte  City 
wiUioat   statutory   authority,    on      Bank^  3  Ch.  758. 
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it  is  therefore  desirable  to  insert  express  and  olear  provisions 
on  this  head. 

In  the  United  States  the  Supreme  Court  has  deoided  American 
that  local  authorities  having  the  usual  powers  of  adminis-  ^^^ 
tration  and  local  taxation  have  not  any  implied  power  to 
issue  negotiable  securities  which  will  be  indisputable  in 
the  hands  of  a  bond  fide  holder  for  value  (a),  and  has  been 
equally  divided  on  the  question  whether  municipal  corpo- 
rations have  such  power  (b).  It  seems  however  that  in 
American  Courts  a  power  to  borrow  money  is  held  to  carry 
with  it  as  an  incident  the  power  of  issuing  negotiable 
securities  (e). 

The  common  law  doctrine  of  estoppel  {d)^  and  the  kindred  Esioppel 
equitable  doctrine  of  part  performance  («),  apply  to  corpora-  ^^^ 
tions  as  well  as  to  natural  persons.    Even  when  the  cor-  *^<»  ^vv^j 
porate  seal  has  been  improperly  a£B[sed  to  a  document  by  ratdona. 
a  person  who  has  the  custody  of  the  seal  for  other  pur- 
posesy  the  corporation  may  be  bound  by  conduct  on  the 
part  of  its  governing  body  which  amounts  to  an  estoppel 
or  ratification,  but  it  wiU  not  be  bound  by  anything  less  (/) . 
The  principles  applied  in  such  cases  are  in  truth  indepen- 
dent of  contract,  and  therefore  no  difficulty  arises  from  the 
want  of  a  contract  under  the  corporate  seal,  or  non-com- 
pliance with  statutory  forms.    But  it  is  conceived  that  no 
sort  of  estoppel,  part  performance,  or  ratification  can  bind 
a  corporation  to  a  transaction  which  the  legislature  has  in 
substance  forbidden  it  to  undertake,  or  made  it  incapable 
of  undertaking. 

{a)  Toliee   Jury   y.    BritUm,   16  Corporation  v.   Brougham,  4  App. 

WaUaoe,  666,  672.  Ca.  at  p.  169.    This  mnst  be  oon- 

(b)  The  Mayor  r,  Say,  19Wallaoe»  fined  however  to  caaea  where  the 

466.  oorporation  ia  **  capable  of  being 

(e)  PoUea   Jury   ▼.    Brition,    16  bound  by  the  written  contract  of 

WaUaoe,  666,  and  Mi,  Wald'a  note  its  directors  as  an    individaal  is 

here  in  American  ed.  capable  of  being  bound  by  his  own 

{d)   Webb  Y.  Heme  Bay  Commie^  contract  in  writing:"  per  Cotton, 

tionert,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  642.  L.J.,   Hunt    v.    Wimbledon    Local 

(#)   Wilton  Y.  We$t  Hartlepool  By,  Board,  4  C.  P.  D.  at  p.  62. 

Co,  2D.  J.  8.  476, 493,  per  Turner,  (/)  Bank  of  Ireland  y.  JSvarn' 

L.  J. ;  Crook  y.  Corporation  of  Sea-  Charitiee,  6  H.  L.  G.  389. 
ford,  6  Ch.  651 ;  Melbourne  Banking 

k2 
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OHAPTEE  III. 


Form  of  Contract. 


Gontraat 
of  andeat 
and 

modem 
ooncep- 
tions  of 
oontracts 
as  givins^ 
rights  01 
action. 


Ancient 


AcooRpiNG  to  the  modem  conception  of  contract,  all 
agreements  which  satisfy  certain  conditions  of  a  general 
kind  are  vaUd  contracts  and  may  be  sued  upon,  in  the 
absence  of  any  special  legislation  forbidding  particular 
contracts  to  be  made  or  denying  validity  to  them  unless 
made  with  particular  forms  (a).  So  thoroughly  has  this 
conception  established  itself  in  recent  times  that,  having 
made  the  presence  of  a  consideration  one  of  the  general 
conditions  of  a  valid  contract,  we  are  now  accustomed  to 
bring  contracts  under  seal  within  the  terms  of  the  con- 
dition by  saying  that  where  a  contract  is  under  seal  the 
consideration  is  presumed.  Historically  speaking,  this  is 
a  transparent  fiction.  The  doctrine  of  Consideration  in 
its  present  general  form  is  of  comparatively  modem  origin 
even  if  we  look  to  the  history  of  English  law  alone.  The 
ancient  reason  why  a  deed  could  be  sued  upon  lay  not  in 
a  consideration  in  our  present  sense  of  the  word  being 
presumed  from  the  solemnity  of  the  transaction,  but  in  the 
solemnity  itself.  The  forms  of  sealing  and  delivery  come 
down  to  us  from  a  time  when  the  general  theory  of  the 
law  started  from  a  different  or  even  opposite  point  to  our 
own.    The  fundamental  assumption  of  ancient  law  (when 


{a)  Gp.  s.  10  of  the  Indian  Con- 
tract Act:  /'All  agreements  are 
contracts  [i.  e.  enforceable  by  law, 
8.  2,  sub-s.  A.]  if  they  are  made  by 
the  free  consent  of  parties  compe- 
tent to  contract,  for  a  lawful  con- 


sideration and  with  a  lawf  ol  object, 
and  are  not  hereby  expressly  de- 
clared to  be  void."  (Then  follows 
a  clause  saving  aU  formalities  re- 
quired in  particular  cases  by  the 
law  of  British  India.) 
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it  has  got  80  far  as  to  reoognize  oontraot  at  all)  is  that  the  law  le- 
validity  of  a  contract  depends,  not  upon  the  substance  of  fH^J*  ^ 
the  transaction,  but  upon  its  fulfilling  certain  conditions  of  oontraoto. 
form,  and  being  established  by  one  or  other  of  certain 
strictly  specified  modes  of  proof.    When  we  come  to  that 
subject  in  a  later  part  of  this  chapter,  the  reader  will  find 
that  the  law  relating  to  the  form  of  corporate  contracts  is 
still  going  through  a  process  of  struggling  development 
not  altogether  unlike  that  which  took  place  in  earlier  times 
with  regard  to  the  contracts  of  natural  persons.    Both  in  Infomua 
the  Boman  law  as. presented  to  us  in  the  Digest  and  ^onable 
Institutes,  and  in  the  English  law  of  the  thirteenth,  and  <^7  ^ 
even  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  this  in  Roman 
primitive  doctrine  that  formal  contracts  alone  give  rise  to  ^.^ 
actions  is  at  the  base  of  the  whole  learning  of  contracts,  law. 
Considerable  classes  of  informal  contracts  are  excepted  on 
various  grounds  which  are  practically  reducible  to  '^  con- 
venience amounting  almost  to  necessity  "  (a  phrase  which 
we  here  introduce  by  anticipation  from  the  modem  learn- 
ing as  to  the  informal  contracts  of  corporations).    But  the 
exceptions  are  not  as  yet  connected  by  any  recognised 
general  principle.    In  the  English  system,  so  far  as  one 
can  now  judge,  they  are  decidedly  narrower  in  statement 
and  less  important  in  practice  than  in  the  Boman. 

In  England  we  find  this  theory  expressed  by  Bracton  in 
almost  purely  Eoman  language  (i),  which  is  substantially 
repeated  in  Fletar  How  far  the  theory  was  directly  bor- 
rowed, or  how  far  it  already  existed  as  a  genuine  parallel 
development  of  English  legal  ideas  with  which  the  au- 
thorities of  the  civil  law  were  found  in  great  measure  to 
coincide,  may  perhaps  be  doubtful  (c).  At  any  rate  the 
correspondence  is  so  close  that  some  statement  of  the 

(&)  In   Britton   the   sabetantial  bntdisaimean.    fCap.DeDette,  1. 

oorrespondenoe  remainsy   but  tlie  166,  ed.  NiohoUs.) 

details  are  much  more  modified  to  {e)  See    Giiterbock,    Henr.    de 

suit  the  real  facta  of  English  prao-  Braoton,  §  18,  pp.  107-8,   where 

tioe,  e.^.  the  rerbal  Stipulation  all  the  parallel  is  aocuratelj  stated. 
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Eoman  doctrine  in  its  general  effect  {d)  is  almost  necessary 
to  make  its  English  counterpart  intelligible. 


The 

Roman 

doctrine. 


Kudum 
pactum 
and  eauia. 


Formal  contracts  (legitimae  oonventiones)  gave  a  right 
of  action  irrespective  of  their  subject-matter.  Li  Justinian's 
time  the  only  kind  of  formal  contract  in  use  was  the  Sti- 
pulation {e)y  or  verbal  contract  by  question  and  answer,  the 
question  being  put  by  the  creditor  and  answered  by  the 
debtor  (as  Dari  spondes  P  spondee :  Promittis  P  promitto : 
FaciesP  faciam).  The  origin  and  early  history  of  the 
Stipulation  are  uncertain.  In  our  authorities  it  appears 
as  a  formal  contract  capable  of  being  applied  to  any  kind 
of  subject-matter  at  the  pleasure  of  the  parties.  Its 
application  was  in  course  of  time  extended  by  the  follow- 
ing steps.  1.  The  question  and  answer  were  not  required 
to  be  in  Latin  (/).  2.  An  exact  verbal  correspondence 
between  them  was  not  necessary  (^).  3.  An  instrument 
in  writing  purporting  to  be  the  record  of  a  Stipulation 
was  treated  as  strong  evidence  of  the  Stipulation  having 
actually  taken  place  (h). 

Informal  agreements  (pacta)  did  not  give  any  right  of 
action  without  the  presence  of  something  more  than  the 


[d)  Savigny,  OH.  2.  196  aqq. 
Compare  Sir  H.  Maine's  account  in 
his  chapter  on  the  Early  History  of 
Contract,  'which  is  in  close  agree- 
ment with  Savigny's. 

{e)  The  litterarum  obliffaiio  (G-ai. 
'3. 128}  was  obsolete.  What  appears 
xmder  that  title  in  the  Institutes 
(3.  21)  is  a  general  rule  of  evi- 
dence unconnected  with  the  ancient 
usage.  The  deriyation  of  the 
Stipulation  from  the  nexum  is 
tempting,  but  has  been  shown,  I 
think,  tu  be  untenable.  It  is  aban- 
doned by  Ihering  (Gkist  des  rom. 
B.  1.  263,  2.  684),  Kuntze  (Ex- 
curse  iiber  rom.  R.,  pp.  470,  474, 
476),  Girtanner  (Die  Stipulation, 
&c.  Kiel,  1869),  and  (independently, 
it  seems)  by  Mr.  Hunter  (Boman 


Law,  pp.  864—368).  It  seems 
quite  possible  that  the  earliest  type 
of  contract  is  to  be  sought  in  coyc- 
nants  made  between  independent 
tribes  or  families.  Gf.  Gai.  3.  94 
on  the  use  of  the  word  apondeo  in 
treaties.  If  this  were  so,  one 
would  expect  the  covenant  to  be 
confirmed  by  an  oath,  of  which 
Prof.  Muirhead  (on  Gai.  3.  92) 
finds  a  trace  on  other  grounds  in 
the  form  promittis  ?  promitto, 

if)  Gai.  3.  93,  I.  3.  16,  de  v.  o. 
i  !• 

(^)  C.  8.  38.  de  cont.  et  oomm. 
stipul.  10. 

\k)  C.  8.  38.  de  cont.  et  comm. 
stipul.  14,  I.  3.  19.  de  inut.  stipul. 
§12. 
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mere  fact  of  the  agreement.  This  aomething  more  was 
called  causa.  Fraotioally  the  term  covers  a  somewhat 
wider  ground  than  our  "  consideration  executed :  "  hut  it 
has  no  general  notion  corresponding  to  it,  at  least  none  co- 
extensive with  the  notion  of  contract;  it  is  simply  the 
mark,  whatever  that  may  be  in  the  particular  case,  which 
distinguishes  any  particular  class  of  agreements  from  the 
common  herd  of  pacta  and  makes  them  actionable.  In- 
formal agreements  not  coining  within  any  of  the  privileged 
classes  were  called  nuda  pacta  and  could  not  be  sued  on  (t). 

The  further  application  of  this  metaphor  by  speaking  of 
the  catisa  when  it  exists  as  the  clothing  or  vesture  of  the 
agreement  is  without  classical  authority  but  very  common: 
it  is  adopted  to  the  full  extent  by  our  own  early  writers  {k). 
The  metaphor  is  in  itself  natural  enough,  and  not  confined 
to  legal  usage :  in  Sir  H.  Holland's  posthumous  essays  we 
read  of  "  a  naked  inference  now  clothed  with  a  positive 
cause  "  by  the  discoveries  of  spectrum  analysis. 

The  term  nudum  pactum  is  sometimes  used,  however, 
with  a  special  and  rather  different  meaning,  to  express  the 
rule  of  the  civil  law  that  a  contract  without  delivery  will 
not  pass  property  (/). 

The  privileged  informal  contracts  were  the  following :  wiiat 
1.  Meal  contracts,  where  the  causa  consisted  in  the  delivery  j^^^JJ^ 
of  money  or  goods :   namely,  mutui  datiOf  cammodatum,  enforoe- 
depositumy  pignusy  corresponding  to  our  bailments.     This  *    ' 
class  was  expanded  within  historical  times  to  cover  the 

(t)  They  g^ve  rise  however  to  times  met  with  that  if  a  eontraot 

impeifeci  or  ''natural"  obligations  by  verbal  question  and  answer  was 

which  had  other  legal  effects.  good,  a  contract  in  writing  must 

(k)  **  Obligatio  quatuor  species  be  good  a  fortiori,  'la  of  course  a 

habet  quibus  contrahitur  et  plura  mere  modem  invention.) 
vestimenta,"  Bracton,  99a.  '*  Obli-  (/)  Austin,  2. 1002.  Traditionibus 

gadoun  deit    estre  vestue    de  y.  et  usnoapionibus  dominia  rerum, 

maneres  degamisementz,"Britton  non   nudis    pactis,   transferuntur. 

1.  156.    Austin  (2.  1016,  3rd  ed.)  God.  2.  3.  de  pactis,  20.    But  the 

speaks  per  inetiriam  of  the  right  of  context  is  not  preserved,  and  the 

action  itself,  instead  of  that  which  particular  j^o^^um  in  question  may 

gives   the    right,    as    being   the  nave  been  nudum  in  the  general 

"clotliing."      (The  notion  some-  sense  too. 
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so-oalled  innominate  contracts  denoted  by  the  formula 
Do  ut  deSy  &o.  {m)y  so  that  there  was  an  enforceable  obliga- 
tion re  contracta  wherever,  as  we  should  say,  there  was  a 
consideration  executed :  yet  the  procedure  in  the  difEerent 
classes  of  cases  was  by  no  means  uniform  (n). 

2.  Consensual  contracts,  being  contracts  of  constant 
occurrence  in  daily  life  in  which  no  causa  was  required 
beyond  the  nature  of  the  transaction  itself.  Four  such 
contracts  were  recognized,  the  first  three  of  them  at  all 
events  from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  know  anything, 
namely,  Sale,  Hire,  Partnership,  and  Mandate.  (Emptio 
Venditio,  Locatio  Conductio,  Societas,  Mandatum)  (o).  To 
this  class  great  additions  were  made  in  later  times.  Sub- 
sidiary contracts  (pacta  adiecta)  entered  into  at  the  same 
time  and  in  connexion  with  contracts  of  an  already  enforce- 
able class  became  likewise  enforceable :  and  divers  kinds 
of  informal  contracts  were  specially  made  actionable  by  the 
Edict  and  by  imperial  constitutions,  the  most  material  of 
these  being  the  constitutufUj  covering  the  English  heads  of 
account  stated  and  guaranty.  Justinian  added  the  pactum 
donationiSy  it  seems  with  a  special  view  to  gifts  to  pious 
uses  {p).  Even  after  all  these  extensions,  however,  matters 
stood  thus  :  "  The  Stipulation,  as  the  only  formal  agree- 
ment existing  in  Justinian's  time,  gave  a  right  of  action. 
Certain  particular  classes  of  agreements  also  gave  a  right 
of  action  even  if  informally  made.  All  other  informal 
agreements  {nudu  pacta)  gave  none.  This  last  proposition, 
that  nuda  pacta  gave  no  right  of  action,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  most  characteristic  principle  of  the  Boman  law  of 

(m)  Aut  enim  do  tibi  ut  des,  ant  (n\  Dig.  1.  o.  §§  1-4. 

do  ut  facias,  aut  f acio  ut  dee,  aut  (o)  I  have  altered  the  statement 

f  acio  ut  facias  ;  in  quibus  quaeritur  here  in  deference  to  Prof.  Muir- 

quae  obligatio  sasoatur.    D.  19.  5.  head's  opinion  (on  Gai.  3.  216)  that 

de  praeeor.  verbis,   5  pr.  and  see  the  a«/to  ma»eAi/i  was  oomparatiyelT 

Vangerow,  Pand.  }  599  (3.  234,  7th  modem. 

ed.).    Blackstone  (Comm.  2.  444)  (p),  G.  8.  64,  de  donat.  36,  {  5. 

took  this  formula  for  a  classification  The  establishment  of  emphyteusis 

of  all  valuable  considerations,  and  as  a  distinct  species  of  contract  is 

his  blunder  has  been  copied  without  of  minor  importanoe  for  our  present 

reflection  by  later  writers.  purpose. 
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Contract "  {q).  We  may  now  see  the  importance  of  bearing 
in  mind  that  in  Boman,  and  therefore  abo  in  early  English 
law,  nudum  pactum  does  not  mean  an  agreement  made 
without  consideration. 

So  far  the  Eoman  theoiy.  When  it  came  to  be  adopted  ^^^ 
or  revived  in  Western  Christendom,  what  happened  in 
Germany  was,  according  to  Savigny,  that  the  form  of  the 
Stipidation  being  foreign  and  unsupported  by  any  real 
national  custom  like  that  which  kept  it  alive  among  the 
llomans,  never  found  its  way  into  practice  :  and  as  there 
was  nothing  to  put  in  its  place,  the  distinction  between 
formal  and  informal  agreements  disappeared  (r).  The 
conclusion  is  that  in  the  modem  Boman  law  of  Germany 
the  requirement  of  causa  does  not  exist.  But  this  con- 
clusion is  by  no  means  undisputed;  in  fact  there  is  a 
decided  conflict  of  opinion  among  modem  writers,  though 
the  greater  weight  of  authorities  appear  to  be  for  the 
proposition  here  stated.  It  has  even  been  maintained  that 
a  causa  was  required  for  the  full  validity  of  a  Stipulation 
in  the  Boman  law  itself  {s).  Something  of  the  same  kind 
seems  to  have  happened  in  Scotland,  where  no  considera- 
tion is  needed  to  make  a  contract  binding:  this  is  qualified 
however  by  the  rule  that  a  gratuitous  promise  cannot  be 
proved  by  oral  evidence,  but  only  by  writing  (t).  In 
French  jurisprudence  on  the  other  hand  the  Boman  causa 
has  persisted  (though  in  a  pretty  liberal  interpretation)  as 
a  needful  ingredient  of  every  binding  contract.  Instead  of 
pacta  becoming  legitimae  conrentionesj  the  legitimae  canren' 
tioncs  have  simply  vanished. 

But  our  English  authors  did  find  something  to  put  in  Corre- 
the  place  of  the  Stipulation  :  namely  the  solemnities  of  a  ^gii^^ 


(q]  Say.  ObL  2.  231.  Prof.  Muir-  (r)  8av.  Obi.  2.  239. 

head,   on  Gai.   3.   134,   says  that  («)  See  Vangerow,  Pand.  §  600 

«  amongst  peregrins  a  nudum  pae^  (3.  244). 

turn  was  creative  of  action :  ' '  which  (t)  Erskine,  Pr.  of  Law  of  Sc.  Bk. 

I  do  not  understand.  3,  Tit.  2,  }  1 :  Bk.  4,  Tit.  2,  §  11. 
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doctrine  in  deed.  Many  things  tend  to  ahow  that  in  old  English 
&o.  '  and  Anglo-Norman  times  a  writing  was  regarded  only  as 
one  of  the  possible  modes  of  proof  known  to  the  law. 
The  notion  of  the  value  of  a  deed  being  in  its  formality 
came  in  later,  but  it  was  well  established  before  the  thir- 
teenth century.  As  early  as  Glanvill  we  find  that  a  man's 
seal  is  oondusiye  against  him  (u).  Braoton  after  setting 
forth  almost  in  the  very  words  of  the  Institutes  how 
"  Verbis  oontrahitur  obligatio  per  stipulationem  "  (t?),  &o. 
adds:  "Et  quod  per  scripturam  fieri  possit  stipulatio 
et  obligatio  videtur,  quia  si  soriptum  fuerit  in  instru- 
mento  aliquem  pronusisse,  perinde  habetur  ao  si  interro- 
gatione  praecedente  responsum  sit  "(a?).  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  means  only  a  writing  under  seal,  though 
it  is  not  so  expressed  :  Fleta  does  say  in  so  many  words 
that  a  writing  unsealed  will  not  do  (y).  The  equivalent 
for  the  Boman  Stipulation  being  thus  fixed,  the  classes  of 
Beal  and  Consensual  contracts  are  recognized,  in  the  terms 
of  Boman  law  so  far  as  the  recognition  goes:  but  the 
Consensual  contracts  are  so  meagrely  handled  that  it  looks 
as  if  they  were  introduced  only  for  form's  sake  (2).  We 
hear  of  nothing  corresponding  to  the  later  Boman  exten- 
sions of  the  validity  of  informal  agreements.    Such  agree- 

(«)  L.  10,0.  12.  (x\  99*.  100  a. 

(f:)  One  may  donbt  whether  an  {jy)  Lib.  2,  0.  60,  }  25.  Kon 
Engliflh  court  ever  in  fact  enforced  solum  sufficiet  scriptura  nisi  sigilli 
or  would  have  enforced  a  Stipula-  munimine  stipulaiitis  roboretur 
tion  proper,  as  weU  as  whether  it  cum  testimonio  fide  dignorum 
ever  entertained  an  **  actio  legis  praesentium.  The  wrong  use  of 
Aquiliae  de  hominibus  per  f  eloniam  ttipulatu  for  the  covenantor  deserves 
oooisis,"  fo.  103*.  iU  to  Brao-  remark.  Op.  Kemble,  Ood.  Dipl. 
ton's  use  of  Soman  names  for  no.  623  (▲.n.  979),  *his  testibus 
forms  of  action  compare  Bigelow,  aatipulaniibuSy^  where  the  word  has 
Leading  Oases  on  the  Law  of  no  distinct  meaning  at  all. 
Torts,  p.  686.  The  foUowing  wild  {t)  Giiterbock  (p.  113)  justly  re- 
marginal  note  occurs  in  an  early  marks  that  what  Bracton  says  of 
14th  centuiT  MS.  of  Braoton  in  the  Oontract  of  Saleinanother  place 
the  Oambridge  XJniyersity  Library  (fo.  61  *)  shows  that  it  was  not  a 
(Dd.  7.  6) :  JDiffert  pactum  a  con-  true  consensual  contract  in  his  view, 
rentione  quia  pactum  solum  con-  The  passage  is  curious,  inasmuch 
sistit  in  seimombus,  ut  in  stipula-  as  it  contradicts  the  modem  law  of 
tionibus,  conrentio  tarn  in  sermone  England  in  nearly  all  points,  and 
quam  in  opere,  ut  cum  in  scriptU  the  dvU  law  in  most, 
redigitur. 
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ments  in  general  give  no  right  of  action :  in  Glanvill  it 
is  ezpreflsly  said :  ^'  Frivatas  oonventiones  non  solet  ouria 
domini  regis  taeri  "  (a),  in  a  context  suggesting  that  in  his 
time  even  the  regular  consensual  contracts  of  the  ciyil  law 
fell  within  the  proposition.  In  Bracton  too,  notwithstand- 
ing his  elaborate  copying  of  Koman  souroesy  we  read: 
'^  ludicialis  autem  esse  potent  stipulatio,  vel  conyentionalis: 
iudioialis,  quae  iussu  iudiois  fit  vel  praetoris.  Conventio- 
nalisy  quae  ex  oonventione  utriusque  partis  ooncipitury  nee 
iussu  iudiois  vel  praetoris,  et  quarum  totidem  sunt  genera 
quot  paene  {b)  rerum  oontrahendarum,  de  quibua  omnibus 
omnino  curia  regis  ae  non  intromittit  nisi  aliquando  de  gratia'^ 
(fo.  100a). 

The  sum  of  the  matter  seems  to  have  been  thus.    As  to  Bemedies 
formal  contracts :  A  contract  under  seal  could  be  enforced  ^^^ji^ 
by  action  of  debt  {placitum  de  debito).    It  was  a  good  isthcen- 
defence  that  the  party's  seal  had  been  lost  and  affixed  by  ^' 
a  stranger  without  his  knowledge,  at  least  if  the  owner  ooTenant. 
had  given  public  notice  of  the  loss  (c) :  but  not  if  it  had 
been  misapplied  by  a  person  in  whose  custody  it  was ;  for 
then,  it  was  said,  it  was  his  own  fault  for  not  having  it  in 
better  keeping.    This  detail  shows  how  much  more  archaic 

(a)  lib.*  10,  0.  18,  and  more  f  nlbr  to  aotioins  of  debt  or  the  like :  Y.  B. 

ib,   c.   8.      "  Ouria  domini  regi*  ^'  38  H.  6,  29,  pL  11. 

18  sigmficant,  for  the  eodesiasti-  {b)  Thia   is  eridentlj  the   tme 

cal  courts  did  take  cogfnizance  of  reading:     tho    printed   book   has 

breaches  of  informal  agreements  poenae,  a  mere  pnnter's  misreading, 

as  being  against  good  oonsoienoe,  as  I  suspect,  cipette,  which  is  given 

ib,    c.    12,   and    see  Blackstone's  by  the  beet  MSS.     Bracton  was 

Gonmi.  1.  62,  and  authorities  there  copying  the  language  of  I.  3.  18, 

cited,  and  Archdeacon  Hale's  Series  {  3. 

of    Precedents   and    Proceedings,  {e)  Glanyill  (L.  10,  c.  12)  has  not 

where   several   instances  will    be  etrenthis:  Britton,l,  164, 166,asin 

found.     It  is  worth  noting  that  the  text.     '*  Pur  ceo  qe  il  ad  conn 

they  seem  to  cease  after  the  end  of  le  f et  estre  seen  en  partie,   soit 

the  16th  century,  i.  *.  when  the  agard^  purlepleyntif  etsepurveye 

action  of  assumpsit  in  the  temporal  autre  f  oiz  le  def endaunt  de  meillour 

courts  had  become  well  established,  gardeyn.'*     Cp.  Fleta,  1.  6,  c.  33, 

and  therefore  the  spiritual  courts  |  2  ;  c.  34,  }  4.    That  the  practice 

would  have  been  prohibited  from  of  publishing  formal  notice  in  case 

entertaining  such  matters,  as  they  of  loss  really  existed  is  idiown  by 

had  already  been  prohibited  from  the  example  given  in  Blount's  Law 

entertaining   suits   nominally  pro  Dictionary,  s.v.  Si ff ilium,  dated  18 

laetione  Jidei,  but  really  equivalent  Bio.  2. 


&0. 
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English  law  still  was  than  the  developed  Boman  system 
from  which  it  borrowed  much  of  its  language :  and  also 
that  delivery  was  not  then  known  as  one,  of  the  essential 
Debt  on  requisites  of  a  deed.  As  to  informal  conti^usts :  An  action 
^toct  ^^  ^®^*  might  be  brought  for  money  lent,  or  the  price  of 
detinae»  goods  sold  and  delivered,  and  an  action  of  detinue  (which 
was  but  a  species  of  debt)  for  chattels  bailed  (d).  And 
probably  an  action  of  debt  might  be  maintained  for  work 
done  or  on  other  consideration  completely  executed.  At 
least  the  contractus  innominati  {do  ut  des^  &c.)  are  distinctly 
recognized  by  the  text-writers,  though  in  Bracton  strangely 
out  of  their  natural  place,  under  the  head  of  conditional 
grants  (Bracton  18J,  19a;  Fleta  1.  2,  c.  60,  §  23)  (e). 
About  two  centuries  later  we  find  it  quite  clear  that  an 
action  of  debt  will  lie  on  any  consideration  executed, 
though  the  term  is  not  used,  and  also — which  marks  a 
decided  advance  since  Bracton's  time — that  on  a  contract 
for  the  sale  of  either  goods  or  land  an  action  may  be  main- 
tained for  the  price  before  the  goods  axe  delivered  or  seisin 
given  of  the  land  (/). 

Obligations  qtum  ex  contractu  might  in  some  cases  at 
least  be  enforced  by  action  of  debt.  Such  an  action 
brought  to  recover  money  paid  on  a  failure  of  consideration 
was  held  good  in  form  (though  there  was  in  fact  a  covenant), 
T.  B.  21  &  22  Ed.  1,  p.  600  (EoUs  ed.),  A.D.  1294,  where 
it  is  also  said  that  money  paid  as  the  price  of  land  might 
be  recovered  back  in  an  action  of  debt  if  the  seller  would 

(d )  For  the  preoiBe  difPerenoe  in  quired  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  absence 

the  developed  forms  of  pleading  see  of  a  deed.    *  *  The  Common  Law, ' ' 

per  Hanle,  J.  16  G.  B.  203.    The  Bo«ton,  1881,  pp.  266,  8qq. 
deciBion  of  the  C.  A.  in  Bryant  v.  (e)  In  Bracton  fo.  19a,  lines  14, 

fferbert,  3  0.  P.  D.  389,  that  an  1 6  in  ed.  1669,  «t  (the  second) ,^Mtift^ 

action  for  wrongful  detention  is  and  ut  repetere  poasim  are  corrupt. 

«< founded  on   tort"    within  the  The  true  readings,   conjecturailj 

meaning  of  the  Ck)unt7  Court  Acts  restored  long  ago  by  GUterbock,  and 

is,  and  professes  to  be,  beside  the  in  fact  given  almost  identicallj  hj 

historicid  question.     Mr.  Justice  the  best  MSS.,  toe  ied  .  .  .  possum 

O.  W.  Holmes,  of  Massachusetts,  .  .  .  non  ut  rtpetsre  possim. 
has    most    ingeniously  connected  (/)  Y.  B.  Mich.  37  H.  6  [A.D. 

the  historical  mnits  of  the  action  of  1459],  8,  pi.  18,  by  Prisot,  C.  J. 
debt  wiUi  the  method  of  proof  re- 
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not  enfeoff  the  buyer.  This  action  was  probably  a  direct 
imitation  of  the  Eoman  Condictions,  and  must  not  be 
oonfosed  with  the  modem  action  of  OMumpait  on  the 
"  common  counts." 

The  action  of  account  was  also  in  use,  see  52  Hen.  3  Aooount. 
(Stat.  Marlb.)  o.  17, 13  Ed.  1  (Stat.  Westm.  2)  c.  23.  It 
seems  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  a  remedy  of  wide  appli« 
cation  (sometimes  exclusiyely,  sometimes  concurrently  with 
debt)  to  enforce  claims  of  the  kind  which  in  modem  times 
have  been  the  subject  of  actions  of  assumpsit  for  money 
had  and  received  or  the  like.  It  covered  apparently  all 
sorts  of  cases  where  money  had  been  paid  on  condition  or 
to  be  dealt  with  in  some  way  prescribed  by  the  person 
paying  it  (see  cases  in  1  Bol.  Abr.  116).  One  must  not 
be  misled  by  the  statement  that  ^^no  man  sliall  be  charged 
in  account  but  as  guardian  in  socage,  bailiff  or  receiver  " 
(11  Co.  Eep.  89,  Co.  Lit.  172  a) :  for  it  is  also  said  "a 
man  shall  have  a  writ  of  account  against  one  as  bailiff  or 
receiver  where  he  was  not  his  bailiff  or  receiver :  for  if  a 
man  receive  money  for  my  use  I  shall  have  an  account 
against  him  as  receiver ;  or  if  a  man  deliver  money  unto 
another  to  deliver  over  unto  me,  I  shall  have  an  account 
against  him  as  my  receiver "  (F.  N.  B.  116  Q).  This 
action  might  be  brought  by  one  partner  against  another 
{ib.  117  D).  At  common  law  it  could  not  be  brought  by 
executors,  except,  it  seems,  in  the  case  of  merchants,  nor 
against  them  unless  at  the  suit  of  the  Crown  (Co.  lit.  90  6, 
and  see  JEarl  of  Devonshire's  ca.  11  Rep.  89) :  but  it  was 
made  applicable  both  for  and  against  executors  by  various 
statutes  to  which  it  is  needless  to  refer  particularly  (ff). 
In  modem  times  this  action  was  obsolete  except  as  between 
tenants  in  common  (h). 

On  informal  executory  agreements  there  was  in  general 
no  remedy  in  the  Bong's  Courts.  The  Ecclesiastical  Courts 

(^)  The  action  is  giveii  against      a.  27. 
exeoaton  bj  4  &  5  Ann.  o.  3JRev.  (A)  See  Lindlej  on  Fartnenhip, 

Stat. ;  4  Ann.  o.  16  in  Rnffbead)       2.  1022,  note  k. 
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however  took  notice  of  them  (see  note  p.  139  supra) :  and 
it  may  well  be  that  executory  mercantile  contracts  were 
also  recognized  in  the  special  courts  which  administered 
Where  no  the  law  merchant.    But  we  cannot  here  attempt  to  throw 
^mon*    any  light  on  that  which  Lord  Blackburn  has  found  to  be 
law.  Qj^Q  Qf  tjjQ  obscurest  passages  in  the  history  of  the  English 

law  (t).  Also  there  are  traces  of  exceptions  by  local  custom. 
We  read  in  F.  N.  B.  146  A.  that  ^'  in  London  a  man  shall 
have  a  writ  of  covenant  without  a  deed  for  the  covenant 
broken/'  but  the  authorities  referred  to  do  not  bear  this 
out  (k). 
Jj^^-       It  is  not  without  significance  that  when  a  general  remedy 
of  agsnmp-  was  at  last  found  indispensable  it  was  introduced  in  the 
^^'  form  of  an  action  nominally  ex  delicto.    It  was  a  new 

variety  of  trespass  on  the  case  that  ultimately  became  the 
familiar  action  of  assumpsit  and  the  ordinary  way  of 
enforcing  simple  contracts.  The  final  prevalence  of  assump- 
sit over  debt,  like  that  of  trover  over  detinue  (/),  was  no 
doubt  much  aided  by  the  defendant  not  being  able  to  wage 
his  law  and  by  certain  other  advantages :  but  the  reason  of 
its  original  introduction  was  to  supply  a  remedy  where 
debt  would  not  lie  at  all.  This  was  not  effected  without 
some  failures.  In  the  first  recorded  case  (m),  the  action  was 
against  a  carpenter  for  having  failed  to  bmld  certain  houses 
as  he  had  contracted  to  do.    The  writ  ran  thus :  "  Quare 

(t)  Blaokbum  on  the  Contzaot  of  roughes  y.  Sayne,   5  H.  &  N.   at 

SEde,  207-208.    In  addition  to  the  p.  301. 

quotation  there  from  the  Year  Book  (m)  Mich.   2  H.  4,  3  b,  pi.  9, 

of  Ed.  4,  see  now  Y.  B.  21  &  22  see  Reeves  Hist.  Eng.  Law  (ed. 

Ed.  1,  p.  468.  Pinlason),   2.   608,   and    1    0.  P. 

(*)  The  Year  Book  27  H.  6.  10,  Cooper,  Appx.  649,  where  sub- 
pi.  6,  shows  only  that  by  the  oustom  sequent  cases  are  also  collected  and 
of  London  a  covenant  to  repair  bt/  translated.  Actions  of  trespass  on 
tA«  2M«or  was  implied  in  leases:  the  the  case  had  previously  been 
case  in  1  Leo.  2  shows  a  oustom  at  allowed  for  malfeasance  by  the 
Bristol  *'  that  eonventio  ore  teniu  negligent  performance  of  contracts 
facta  shall  bind  the  covenantor  as  (for  which  it  is  still  held  that  there 
strongly  as  if  it  were  made  by  is  an  alternative  remedy  in  con- 
writing,"  which  being  taken  tract  and  in  tort),  but  an  action  for 
strictly  was  held  not  to  bind  mere  non-feasance  was  a  novelty, 
executors.  See  Bigelow,  L.  0.  on  Law  of  Torts, 

(0  See   per   Martin,   B.,   Bur-  586. 
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cum  idem  [the  defendant]  ad  qnasdam  domes  ipsios 
Laurentii  [the  plaintiff]  bene  et  fideliter  infra  certom 
tempos  de  novo  oonstruend'  apud  Qrimesby  assumpsisset, 
praediotus  tamen  T.  domes  ipsius  L.  infra  tempus  praedio- 
tnm,  &o.f  oonstmere  non  ouravit  ad  dampnum  ipsius 
Laurentii  deoem  libr',  &o."  The  report  proceeds  to  this 
effect : — 

"  Tirwit. — Sir,  you  see  well  that  his  count  is  on  a 
covenant,  and  he  shows  no  such  thing :  judgment. 

Oascoigne. — Seeing  that  you  answer  nothing,  we  ask 
judgment  and  pray  for  our  damages. 

Tirmt — This  is  covenant  or  nothing  {ceo  eat'  merement 
un  covenant). 

Brencheskf/j  J. — ^It  is  so :  perhaps  it  would  have  been 
otherwise  had  it  been  averred  that  the  work  was  begun 
and  then  by  negligence  left  unfinished. 

{Hankford^  J.  observed  that  an  action  on  the  Statute 
of  Labourers  might  meet  the  case.) 

Rickhill^  J. — ^For  that  you  have  counted  on  a  covenant 
and  show  none,  take  nothing  by  your  writ  but  be  in 
mercy." 

This  was  followed  by  at  least  one  similar  decision  (n),  but 
early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.  a  like  action  was  brought 
against  one  Watkins  for  failure  to  build  a  mill  within  the 
time  for  which  he  had  promised  it,  and  two  out  of  three 
judges  (Babington,  C.  J.,  and  Cockaine,  J.)  were  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  action  being  maintainable  and  called  on 
the  defendant's  counsel  to  plead  over  to  the  merits  (o). 
Martin,  J.  dissented,  insisting  that  an  action  of  trespass 
would  not  lie  for  a  mere  non-feasance :  a  difficulty  by  no 
means  frivolous  in  itself.  "  If  this  action  is  to  be  main- 
tained on  this  matter,"  he  said,  "  one  shall  have  an  action 
of  trespass  on  every  agreement  that  is  broken  in  the 
world."    This  however  was  the  very  thing  sought,  and 

(n)  Mich.  11  H.  4.  33,  pi.  60.  (o)  Hfl.  3H.  6,  36,  pi.  33. 

And  see  Billow,  L.  C.  687. 
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SO  it  oame  to  pass  in  the  two  following  reigns,  when  the 

general  application  of  the  action  of  assumpsit  was  well 

established  (see  Reeves,  3.  182,  403).    But  only  in  1596 

was  it  finally  decided  that  assumpsit  was  admissible  at  the 

plaintiff's  choice  where  debt  would  also  lie  (p).   The  fiction 

of  the  action  being  founded  on  trespass  was  abolished  by 

the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act. 

Rule  that       We  need  not  stop  to  consider  the  requisites  of  a  deed, 

not  be°"^  l>ut  it  may  be  noticed  that  when  the  books  {e.  g,  Shepp. 

w^n  on  Touchst.  64)  say  a  deed  must  be  written  on  parchment  or 

suggested  paper,  not  on  wood,  &c.,  this  is  not  due,  as  a  modern  reader 

tl^eof       ndght  at  first  sight  think,  to  mere  exuberance  of  fancy  or 

abundance  of  caution.   The  key  is  to  be  found,  we  believe, 

in  the  common  use  of  wooden  tallies  as  records  of  contracts 

in  the  middle  ages,  and  in  the  fuller  statement  of  Fitzher- 

bert  (F.  N.  B.  122  I)  that  if  such  a  tally  is  sealed  and 

delivered  by  the  party  it  will  not  be  a  deed.    The  Tear 

Books  there  refeired  to  show  that  attempts  were  in  fact 

made  to  rely  on  sealed  tallies  as  equivalent  to  deeds. 

These  tallies  were  no   doubt  written  upon  as  well  as 

notched,  so  that  nothing  could  be  laid  hold  of  to  refuse 

them  the  description  of  deeds  but  the  fact  of  their  being 

wooden :  the  writing  is  expressly  mentioned  in  one  case  (^), 

and  the  Exchequer  tallies  used  till  within  recent  times 

were  likewise  written  upon  (r). 

Require-        The  foregoing  sketch  has  shown  how  in  the  ancient  view 

form^now  ^^  contrjtct  was  good  (as  indeed  no  act  in  the  law  was) 

treated  as  unless  it  brought  itself  within  some  favoured  class  by 

{p)  Slade't  ca.  4  Co.  Rep.  91  a,  in  notes  it  is  said  to  be  [by  custom] 

Ex.  Oh.    It  was  stiU  later  before  it  otherwise    in  London  ;  and  Trin. 

was  admitted  that  the  substantial  44  £d.  3.  2],  pi.  23. 

cause  of  action  in  assnmpit  was  the  (r)  S^  account  of  them  in  Penny 

contract.      O.   TV.   Holmes,    The  Oyclopeedia,  s.  v.  Tally .  The  use  of 

Common  Law,  284—287.  tallies  appears  not  to  be  obsolete  on 

{q)  Trin.  12  H.  4.  23,  pi.  3.  The  the  Continent.     The  French  (art. 

other  citations  we  have  been  able  1333)  and  Italian  (art.  1332)  Civil 

to  verify  are  Pasch.  25  E.   3.  83  Codes  expressly  admit  them  as  evi- 

(wrongly  referred  to  as  40  in  the  dence  between  traders  .who   keep 

last  case  and  in  the  margin    of  their  accounts  in  this  way. 
Fitzh.),  pi.  9,  where  the  reporter 
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satisfying  particular  conditions  of  form,  or  of  evidence,  or  the  exoep- 
both.     The  modem  view  to  which  the  law  of  England  has  ^^' 
now  long  come  round  is  the  reverse,  namely  that  no  con- 
tract need  be  in  any  particular  form  unless  it  belongs  to 
some  dass  in  which  a  particular  form  is  specially  required. 

Before  we  say  anything  of  these  classes  it  must  be  men-  Contneta 
tioned  that  contracts  imder  seal  are  not  the  only  formal 
contracts  known  to  English  law.  There  are  certain  so- 
called  *^  contracts  of  record "  which  are  of  a  yet  higher 
nature  than  contract  by  deed.  The  judgment  of  a  Court 
of  Becord  is  treated  for  some  purposes  as  a  contract :  and  a 
recognizance,  i.e.  "a  writing  obligatory  acknowledged 
before  a  judge  or  other  officer  having  authority  for  that 
purpose  and  enrolled  in  a  Court  of  Record,"  is  strictly  and 
properly  a  contract  entered  into  with  the  Crown  in  its 
judicial  capacity.  The  statutory  forms  of  security  known 
as  statutes  merchant,  statutes  staple,  and  recognizances  in 
the  nature  of  a  statute  staple,  were  like\;dfie  of  record,  but 
they  have  long  since  fallen  out  of  use  {s). 

The  kinds  of  contracts  subject  to  restrictions  of  form  are 
these: 

(1).  At  common  law,  the  contracts  of  corporations.  The  Goxitnotfl 
rule  that  such  contracts  must  in  general  be  imder  seal  is  ^^^^  ^ 
remarkable  as  not  being  an  institution  of  modem  positive  fonns. 
law  but  a  survival  from  a  time  when  the  modem  doctrine 
of   contracts   was   yet  unformed.     Of  late  years  great 
encroachments  have  been  made  upon  it,  which  have  pro- 
bably not  reached  their  final  limits;  as  it  stands,  the  law 
is  in  a  state  of  transition  or  fluctuation  on  some  points,  and 
demands  careful  consideration.     Both  the  historical  and  the 
practical  reason  lead  us  to  give  this  topic  the  first  place. 

(2).  Partly  by  the  law  merchant  and  partly  by  statute, 
the  peculiar  contracts  expressed  in  negotiable  instruments. 

(f)  As  to  Contracts  of  Becord,      of  statates  mercHant,  &o.  2  Wms. 
see  Anson,  p.  43,  andfor  an  aooonnt      Sannd.  216-222. 

P.  L 
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(3).  By  statute-only— 

A.  The  varioTis  contracts  within  the  Statute  of  Frauds. 
Certam  sales  and  dispositions  of  property  are  regulated  by 
other  statutes,  but  mostly  as  transfers  of  ownership  or  of 
lights  good  against  third  persons  rather  than  as  agreements 
between  the  parties. 

£.  Marine  insurances. 

C.  Transfer  of  shares  in  companies  (generally). 

D.  Acknowledgment  of  debts  baixed  by  the  Statute  of 
Limitation  of  James  I. 

E.  Marriage :  This,  although  we  do  not  uiean  to  enter 
on  the  subject  of  the  Marriage  Acts,  must  be  mentioned 
here  to  complete  the  list. 

[    1.  As  to  Contracts  of  Corporations. 

Carpon'        The  doctrine  of  the  common  law  was  that  corporations 

Oidrule:    could  bind  themselves  only  under  their  common  seal, 

^^*^^j-      except  in  small  matters  of  daily  occurrence,  as  the  appoint- 

leqaLred.    ment  of  household  servants  and  the  like  (t).     The  principle 

of  these  exceptions  being,  in  the  words  of  the  Court  of 

Exchequer  Chamber,  "  convenience  amounting  almost  to 

necessity  "  (w),  the  vast  increase  in  the  extent,  importance, 

and  variety  of  corporate  dealings  which  has  taken  place  in 

modem  times  has  led  to  a  corresponding  increase  of  the 

exceptions.    Before  considering  these,  however,  it  is  well  to 

dte  an  approved  judicial  statement  of  the  rule,  and  of  the 

reasons  that  may  be  given  for  it : — 

**  The  seal  is  required  as  authentioatiiig  the  concurrence  of  the  whole 
bodj  corporate.  If  the  legislature,  in  erecting  a  body  corporate,  invest 
any  member  of  it,  either  expressly  or  impliedly,  with  authority  to  bind 
the  whole  body  by  his  mere  signature  or  otherwise,  then  undoubtedly  the 
adding  a  seal  would  be  matter  purely  of  form  and  not  of  substance. 
Everyone  becoming  a  member  of  such  a  corporation  knows  that  he  is 
liable  to  be  bound  in  his  corporate  character  by  such  an  act ;  and  persons 

(t)  I  Wms.  Saund.  616,  616,  and  y.  Sobertaony  6  M.  &  Gr.  182. 
see  old  authorities  collected  in  notes  (u)  Church  y.  Imperial  Oas,  ^e, 

to  Arnold  y.  Mayor  of  Foole,  4  M.  &  Oon^ny,  6  A.  &  £.  846,  861. 
Gr.  876,  and  Fithmoriffert*  Company 
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dealing  with  the  corporation  know  that  bj  snob  Kh  act  the  bodjr  wiH  be 
bound.  Bat  in  other  caMS  the  seal  is  the  only  authentio  eridenoe  of  what 
the  corporation  has  done  or  agreed  to  do.  The  resolution  of  a  meeting, 
howerer  numeroualj  attended,  is,  after  all,  not  the  act  of  the  whole  body. 
Erery  member  knows  he  is  bound  by  what  is  dooe  under  the  oozporate 
seal  and  by  nothing  else.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  therefore,  to  epeak  of  the 
necessity  for  a  seal  as  a  relic  of  ignorant  times.  It  is  no  such  thing: 
either  a  seal  or  some  substitute  for  a  seal,  which  by  law  shall  be  taken  as 
oondusiyely  eyidencing  the  sense  of  a  whole  body  corporate,  is  a  necessity 
inherent  in  the  yery  nature  of  a  corporation  "  (r). 

It  is,  no  doubt,  a  matter  of  ^'  inherent  neoessity ''  that 
an  artificial  person  can  do  nothing  save  by  an  agent ;  and 
the  common  seal  in  the  agent's  custody,  when  an  act  in 
the  law  purports  to  be  the  act  of  the  corporation  itself,  or 
his  authority  under  seal,  when  it  purports  to  be  the  act  of 
an  agent  for  the  corporation,  is  in  English  law  the  recog- 
nized symbol  of  his  authority.  But  there  is  no  reason  in 
the  nature  of  things  why  his  authority  should  not  be 
manifested  in  other  ways :  nor  is  the  seal  of  itself  con- 
clusive, for  an  instrument  to  which  it  is  in  fact  affixed 
without  authority  is  not  binding  on  the  corporation  {z). 
On  the  other  hand,  although  it  is  usual  and  desirable  for 
the  deed  of  a  corporation  to  be  sealed  with  its  proper 
corporate  seal,  it  is  laid  down  by  high  authorities  that  any 
seal  will  do  (y).  A  company  under  the  Companies  Act, 
1862,  must  have  its  name  engraved  in  legible  characters 
on  its  seal,  and  any  director,  &c.,  using  as  the  seal  of  the 
company  any  seal  on  which  the  name  is  not  so  engraved 
is  subject  to  a  penalty  of  60/.  (ss.  41,  42) :  but  this  would 
not,  it  is  conceived,  prevent  instruments  so  executed  from 

M  Mayor  of  Ludlow  y,  Charlton,  donbted.  Grant  on  Corp.  69,  but 

6  M.  &  AV.  815,  823,  adopted  by  only  on  the  ground  of  conyenience 

PoUock,  B.,  in  Mayor  of  Kidder '  and  without  any  authority.     The 

mifuter  y.  Mardwiek,  L.  R.  9  Ex.  at  like  rule  as  to  sealing  by  an  indi- 

p.  24, and  see  per  Keating,  J., ^tM^m  yidual  is  quite  clear  and  at  least 


y.  Guardians  of  Bethnal  Green,  L.       as  old  as  Braoton :    Non  multum 
R.  9  C.  P.  at  p.  95.  refert  utrum  [carta]   proprio  yd 


(x)  Bank  of  Ireland   y.   Bvana*  alieno  sigillo  sit  signata,  cum  semel 

Charitiet,  5  H.  L.  C.  389.  a  donatore  coram  testibus  ad  hoc 

(y)  10   Co.    Sep.     305,    Shepp.  yocatis  recognita  et  ooncessa  f nerit, 

Tonohst.     67.     Yet    the    rule  is  fo.  38a.  Cp.  Britton,  1.  267. 

l2 
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binding  the  company  {z).  The  seal  of  a  building  society 
incorporated  under  the  Building  Societies  Act,  1874 
(37  &  38  Vict.  0.  42,  s.  16,  sub-s.  10),  "  shaU  in  aU 
cases  bear  the  registered  name  thereof,"  but  no  penalty 
or  other  consequence  is  annexed  to  the  non-observance  of 
this  direction. 

We  now  turn  to  the  exceptions.  According  to  the 
modem  authorities  it  is  now  established,  though  not  till 
after  simdry  conflicting  decisions,  that  the  "  principle  of 
convenience  amounting  almost  to  necessity  "  will  cover  all 
contracts  which  can  fairly  be  treated  as  necessary  and 
incidental  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  corporation  exists: 
and  that  in  the  case  of  a  trading  corporation  all  contracts 
made  in  the  ordinary  course  of  its  business  or  for  purposes 
connected  therewith  fall  within  this  description.  The  same 
or  even  a  wider  conclusion  was  much  earlier  arrived  at  in 
.  the  United  States.  As  long  ago  as  1813  the  law  was  thus 
stated  by  the  Supreme  Court : — 

**  It  would  seem  to  be  a  soimd  role  of  law  that  whereyer  a  corporation 
is  acting  within  the  scope  of  the  legitimate  pnrposes  of  its  institution  aU 
parole  contracts  made  bj  its  authorized  agents  are  express  promises  of  the 
corporation,  and  aU  duties  imposed  on  them  by  law,  and  aU  benefits 
conferred  at  their  request,  raise  implied  promises  for  the  enforcement  of 
which  an  action  may  well  lie  "  (a). 
• 

Kot  so  In  England  this  rule  still  holds  good  only  for  trading 

^^l^d     corporations,  and  perhaps  also  for  non-trading  corporations 

established  in  modem  times  for  special  purposes.    The 

former  conflict  of  decisions  is  much  reduced,  but  there 


(e)  Notwithstanding  the  statutory 
penalty,  there  is  an  instance  on  re- 
cord of  the  private  seal  of  a  director 
being  used  when  the  company  had 
been  so  recentiy  formed  that  there 
had  been  no  time  to  make  a  proper 
seal,  OrayT.  Zetois,  8  Eq.  at  p.  631. 
The  like  direction  and  penalty  are 
contained  in  the  Industrial  and 
ProYident[Societie8  Act,  1876,  39  & 
40  Vict.  c.  45,  ss.  10,  sub-s.  1,  and 
18,  sub-s.  2.  As  to  execution  of 
deeds  abroad  by  companies  under 


the  Acts  of  1862  and  1867,  see  the 
Companies  Act,  1862,  s.  65,  and  the 
C!ompaniee  Seals  Act,  1864  (27  Vict, 
c.  19);  in  Scotiand,  the  Conyeyanc- 
ing  (Scotiand)  Act,  1874,  37  &  38 
Vict.  c.  94,  8.  66. 

(a)  Bank  of  Columbia  y.  Battenon^ 
7  Cranoh,  299,  306.  It  is  also  held 
by  the  American  authorities  that 
the  appointment  by  a  corporation  of 
an  agent,  officer,  or  attorney  need 
not  be  under  seaL 
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remains  the  inoonyement  disfinotion  of  two  if  not  three 
different  rules  for  corporations  of  different  kinds. 

As  concerns  trading  corporations  the  law  may  be  taken  Tradiog 
as  settled  by  the  unanimous  dedsions  of  the  Court  of  ^£^' 
Common  Pleas  and  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  South  Contracts 
of  Ireland  Colliery  Co.  v.   Waddle  (J).     The  action  was  of  bunneM 
brought  by  the  company  against  an  engineer  for  non-  f^*  g^ 
deUveiy  of  pumping  machineiy,  there  being  no  contract  ireUnd 
imder  seal.     Bovill,  C.  J.  said  in  the  Court  below  that  it  Co!^^ 
was  impossible  to  reconcile  all  the  decisions  on  the  subject:  Waddle, 
but  the  exceptions  created  by  the  recent  cases  were  too- 
fiimly  established  to  be  questioned  by  the  earlier  deci- 
sions, which  if  inconsistent  with  them  must  be  held  not  to 
be  law: — 

<"Hi6Be  exceptions  apply  to  all  oontraots  bj  trading  oofpontions 
entered  into  for  the  puiposes  for  which  they  are  incorporated.  A 
company  can  only  carry  on  bosineaa  by  agents, — ^managers  and  others ; 
and  if  the  contracts  made  by  these  persons  are  contracts  which  relate  to 
objects  and  purposes  of  the  company,  and  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
roles  and  regulations  which  govem  their  aots(0},  they  are  valid  and 
binding  upon  the  company,  though  not  under  seal.  It  has  been  urged 
that  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  are  stUl  limited  to  matters  of 
frequent  occurrence  and  small  importance.  The  authorities  howeyer  do 
not  sustain  the  argument." 

The  decision  was  affirmed  on  appeal  without  hearing  Oases 
counsel  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Cookbum,  C.  J.  said  the  ^IJJwiJ/' 
defendant  was  inviting  the  Court  to  reintroduce  a  relic  of 
barbarous  antiquity.    It  is  submitted  that  the  following 
cases  must  since  this  be  considered  as  oyerruled : — 

JB<ut  London  IFaieneorki  Co,  T.  Bailey,  4  Bing.  283.  Action  for  non- 
deliyery  of  iron  pipes  ordered  for  the  company's  works  (d).    Expressly 

Vb)  L.  B.  3  0.  P.  463,  in  Ex.  Ch.  £.  122  aboye.  For  details  see  Koto 

4  C.  P.  617.    Most  if  not  all  of  the  1),  in  Appendix, 

preyious  authorities  are  there  re-  (d\  The  directors  were  authorised 

xerred  to.  by  the  incorporating  Act  of  Parlia<- 

(e)  This    qualification    is   itself  ment  to  make  contracts ;  but  it  was 

subject  to  the  rule  established  by  held  that   this   only  meant  they 

Moyal  Brituh  Bank  y.  Turq¥and,  6  might  aifix  the  seal  without  oalHng 

E.  k  B.  237 ;  26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  327,  a  meeting, 
and  similar  oases,  and  mentioned  at 
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said  in  the  Court  below  to  be  no  longer  law,  per  Montagu  Smith,  J. 
See  L.  R.  3  0.  P,  476. 

Momertham  v.  Wolverhampton  JFaiencorks  Co,  6  Ex.  137,  20 L.J.  Ex.  193, 
Contract  under  seal  for  erection  of  machinery :  price  of  extra  work  don 
with  approval  of  the  company's  engineer  and  accepted,  but  not  within  - 
the  terms  of  the  sealed  contract,  held  not  reooYcrable. 

Diffffle  V.  London  ^  Blackball  Ry.  Co,  6  Ex.  442,  19  L.  J.  Ex.  308. 
Work  done  on  railway  in  alterations  of  permanent  way,  &c. :  this  case 
already  mach  doubted  in  Henderson  y.  Australian  Soyal  Mail  ^.  Co,  6  E. 
&  B.  409,  24  L.  J.  Q.  B.  322,  which  is  now  confirmed  in  its  fall  extent 
by  the  principal  case. 

Probably  Finlay  v.  Bristol  ^  Exeter  By,  Co,  7  Ex.  409,  21  L.  J.  Ex.  117, 
where  it  was  held  that  against  a  corporation  tenancy  could  in  no  case  be 
inferred  from  payment  of  rent  so  as  to  admit  of  an  action  for  use  and 
occupation  without  actual  occupation. 

Also  London  Dock  Co.  y,  Sinnott,  8  E.  &  B.  347,  27  L.  J.  Q.  B.  129, 
where  a  contract  for  scavenging  the  company's  docks  for  a  year  was 
held  to  require  the  seal,  as  not  being  of  a  mercantile  nature  nor  with 
a  customer  of  the  company,  can  now  be  of  little  or  no  authority  beyond 
its  own  special  circumstances  :  see  per  Bovill,  C.  J.  L.  R.  3  C.  P.  471. 

Even  in  the  House  of  Lords  it  has  been  assumed  and  said,  though 
fortunately  not  decided,  that  a  formal  contract  under  seal  made  with  a 
railway  company  cannot  be  subsequently  varied  by  any  informal  mutual 
consent :  Midland  G,  W,  By,  Co.  of  Ireland  v.  Johnson,  6  H.  L.  C.  798, 
812. 

Cases  The  following  cases  are  affirmed  or  not  contradicted. 

*  '  Some  of  them  were  decided  at  the  time  on  narrower  or 
more  particidar  grounds,  and  in  one  or  two  the  trading 
character  of  the  corporation  seems  immaterial : — 

Beverley  y,  Lincoln  Oas  Co.  6  A.  &  E.  829.  Action  against  the  company 
for  price  of  gas  meters  supplied. 

Church  V.  Imperial  Gas  Co,  ib.  846,  in  Ex.  Ch.  Action  by  the  company 
for  breach  of  contract  to  accept  gas.  A  supposed  distinction  between 
the  liability  of  corporations  on  executed  and  on  executory  contracts  was 
exploded. 

Copper  Miners  of  England  v.  Fox,  16  Q.  B.  229,  20  L.  J.  Q.  B.  174. 
Action  (in  effect)  for  non-acceptance  of  iron  rails  ordered  from  the 
company.  The  company  had  in  fact  for  many  years  given  up  copper 
mining  and  traded  in  iron,  but  this  was  not  within  the  scope  of  its 
incorporation. 

Loice  V.  L.  ^  N,  W.  By.  Co,  18  Q.  B.  632,  21  L.  J.  Q.  B.  361.  The 
company  was  held  liable  in  an  action  for  use  and  occupation  when 
there  had  been  an  actual  occupation  for  coiporate  purposes,  partly  on 
the  ground  that  a  parol  contract  for  the  occupation  was  within  the  statu- 
tory powers  of  the  directors  and  might  be  presumed :  cp.  the  next  case. 
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Pmaitif  r.  Z.  #  ir.  W.  Ry.  Co.  8  Ex.  867,  23  L.  J.  Ex.  105.  Ble«pen 
supplied  to  an  order  from  the  engineer's  offioe  and  accepted:  there 
was  no  douht  that  the  contract  oonld  under  the  Ckunpanies  danses  Con- 
solidation Act  be  made  by  the  directors  without  seal,  and  it  was  held 
•  that  the  acceptance  and  use  were  evidence  of  an  actoal  contract. 

Sendenom  y.  AuitraUm  Soyal  Mail  Cb.  6  E.  &  B.  40t,  24  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
322.  Action  on  ag^reement  to  pay  for  bringing  home  one  of  the  com- 
pany's ships  from  Sydney.  Here  it  was  distinctly  laid  down  that 
"  where  the  maViTig  of  a  certain  description  of  contracts  is  necessary  and 
incidental  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  corporation  was  created  "  such 
contracts  need  not  be  under  seal  (by  Wightman,  J.) :  '*  The  question  is 
whether  the  contract  in  its  nature  is  directly  connected  with  the  purpose 
of  the  incorporation  "  (by  Erie,  J.). 

AuMtralian  Moyal  Mail  Co.  r.  Marutti,  11  Ex.  228,  24  L.  J.  Ex.  273. 
Action  by  the  company  on  agreement  to  supply  proTisions  for  its  pas- 
senger ships. 

Seuier  r.  Sleetrie  TeUgraph  Co.  6  E.  ft  B.  341,  26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  46: 
Where  the  chief  point  was  as  to  the  ratification  by  the  directors  of  a  con- 
tract made  originally  with  the  chaiiman  alone,  who  certainly  had  no 
authority  to  make  it. 

Ebbw  Vale  Company*$  cate,  8  Eq.  14,  decides  that  one  who  seUs  to  a 
company  goods  of  the  kind  used  in  its  business  need  not  ascertain  that 
the  company  means  so  to  use  them,  and  is  not  prerented  from  enforcing 
the  contract  eren  if  he  had  notice  of  an  intention  to  use  them  otherwise. 

Ajs  oonoenis  non-tradmg  oorporationSy  the  question  has  Non- 
never  been  decided  by  a  Court  of  Appeal.  But  the  weight  ^^^J. 
of  the  most  recent  authorities,  together  with  the  analogy  tions. 
of  those  last  considered,  seems  to  give  a  sufficient  warrant  created 
for  the  statement  made  above,  that  all  contracts  necessary  'o'  special 
and  incidental  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  corporation  state  of 
exists  may  be  made  without  seal,  at  least  when  the  corpo-  5^^«Ne- 
ration  has  been  established   for  special   purposes  by  a  cessary 
modem  statute  or  charter.     On  the  rule  as  thus  limited  S^©^" 
the  latest  case  is  Nichokon  v.  Bradfield  Union  (e),  where  it  5^^?*°*"* 
was  held  that  a  corporation  is  liable  without  a  contract 
imder  seal  for  goods  of  a  kind  which  must  be  from  time  to 
time  required  for  corporate  purposes,  at  all  events  when 
they  have  been  actu^y  supplied  and  accepted.    Earlier 
decisions  are  as  follows : — 

{e)  L.  B.  1  Q.  B.  620. 
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Sandert  y.  St.  Keot'i  Union,  8  Q.  B.  810,  16  L.  J.  M.  0. 104.  Iron  gates 
for  workhoiLBe  supplied  to  order  without  seal  and  accepted. 

Paine  y.  Strand  Union,  ib.  326, 15  L.  J.  M.  0.  89,  is  really  the  samewaj, 
though  at  first  sight  contra :  the  decision  being  on  the  ground  that 
making  a  plan  for  rating  purposes  of  one  parish  within  the  union  was  not 
incidental  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  gpiardians  of  the  tmion  were  in- 
corporated :  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  either  making  or  collecting  rates 
in  the  scYeral  parishes,  nor  had  they  power  to  act  as  a  corporation  in 
matters  confined  to  any  particular  parish. 

Clarke  t.  Ouckjleld  Union,  21  L.  J.  Q.  B.  349  (in  the  Bail  Court,  by 
Wightman,  J.)  Builders'  work  done  in  the  workhouse.  The  former  oases 
are  reyiewed. 

Maiffh  Y.  Korth  Brierly  Union,  E.  B.  &  E.  873,  28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  62.  An 
accountant  employed  to  inyestigate  the  accounts  of  the  union  was  held 
entitled  to  recoyer  for  his  work  as  ''incidental  and  necessary  to  the 
purposes  for  which  the  corporation  was  created,"  by  Erie,  J.,  Grompton, 
J.  doubting. 

In  direct  opposition  to  the  foregoing  we  haYe  only  one  decision,  but  a 
considered  one,  Lamprell  y.  Billerieay  Union,  3  Ex.  283, 18  L.  J.  Ex.  282. 
Building  contract  under  seal,  proYiding  for  extra  works  on  written  direc- 
tions of  the  architect.  Extra  work  done  and  accepted  but  without  such 
direction.  Held,  with  an  expression  of  reg^t,  that  against  an  indiyidual 
this  might  haye  gfiyen  a  good  distinct  cause  of  action  on  simple  contract, 
but  this  would  not  help  the  plaintiff,  as  the  defendants  could  be  bound 
only  by  deed. 

Eunt  y.  Wimbledon  Local  Board  (0.  A.)  4  C.  P.  D.  48.  Whether  the 
preparation  of  plans  for  new  offices  for  an  incorporated  local  Board,  which 
plans  were  not  acted  on,  is  work  incidental  and  necessary  to  the  purposes 
of  the  Board,  quaere.  The  actual  decLsion  was  on  the  ground  that  con« 
tracts  aboye  the  yalue  of  60/.  were  imperatiyely  required  by  statute  to  be 
under  seal. 

Municipal     With  regard  to  munidpal  corporations  (and  it  is  presumed 
t^^lc  •   ^*^®'  corporations  not  created  for  definite  public  purposes) 
Old  rule      the  Bucient  rule  seems  to  be  still  in  force  to  a  great  extent. 
^J^'      An  action  will  not  lie  for  work  done  on  local  improve- 
ments (/),  or  on  an  agreement  for  the  purchase  of  tolls  by 
auction  (^),  without  an  agreement  under  seal.     The  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  held  (in  1875)  that  where  a  mimicipal 
corporation  owns  a  graving  dock  a  contract  to  let  a  ship 
have  the  use  of  it  need  not  be  under  the  corporate  seal. 


e 


(f)  Mayor  of  Ludlow  y,  Charlton,  (jg)  Mayor   o/"  Kiddertnineter 

M.  k  W.  816.  .        Eardwick,  L.  R.  9  Ex.  13. 
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This  was  put  however  on  the  ground  that  the  case  does 
fall  within  the  ancient  exception  of  convenience  resting  on 
the  frequency  or  urgency  of  the  transaction.  The  admis- 
sion of  a  ship  into  the  dock  is  a  matter  of  frequent  and 
ordinary  occurrence  and  sometimes  of  urgency  (A). 

There  has  also  been  little  disposition  to  relax  the  rule  ^JJ^' 
in  the  case  of  appointments  to  offices,  and  it  seems  at  offices  bj 
present  that  such  an  appointment,  if  the  office  is  of  any  ^^'^^ 
importance,  must  be  under  the  corporate  seal  to  give  the 
holder  a  right  of  action  for  his  salary  or  other  remunera- 
tion.   This  appears  by  the  following  instances : — 

Appomtment  of  attorney :  Arnold  t.  Mayor  of  FboUy  4  H.  &  Gr.  860. 
It  u  trne  that  the  ooTporation  of  London  appoints  an  attoraej  in  court 
withoot  deed,  but  that  is  beoause  it  is  matter  of  reoord :  see  pp.  882,  896. 
B;it  after  an  attorney  has  appeared  and  acted  for  a  corporation  the 
corporation  cannot,  ai  againtt  the  oiher  party  to  the  action,  dispute  his 
authority  on  this  ground :  Faviell  y.  JB,  0.  Ry,  Co.  2  Ex.  344,  17  L.  J. 
Ex.  223,  297.  Nor  can  the  other  party  dispute  it  after  taking  steps  in 
the  action :  Thamee  Ha/oen,  ^e.  Co.  t.  HaU,  6  M.  ft  Gr.  274.  Op.  Beg.  t. 
JuUieee  of  Cumberland,  17  L.  J.  Q.  B.  102. 

Grant  of  military  pension  by  the  East  India  Company  in  its  political 
capacity:  Oidton y.  S.  I.  Co.  6  Bing.  K.  C.  262. 

Increase  of  town  clerk*s  salary  in  lieu  of  compensation :  Sey.  t.  Mayor 
of  Stamford,  6  Q.  B.  434,  L.  J.  Dig.  6,  422. 

Offioe  with  profit  annexed  (coal  meter  paid  by  dues)  though  held  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  corporation :  Smith  r.  Cartumght,  6  Ex.  927,  20  L.  J. 
Ex.  401.  (The  action  was  not  against  the  corporation  but  against  the 
person  by  whom  the  dues  were  aUeged  to  be  payable.  The  claim  was 
also  wrong  on  another  ground.) 

Collector  of  poor  rates:  Smart  y.  Weet  Ham  Union,  10  Ex.  867,  24  L. 
J.  Ex.  201 ;  but  partiy  on  the  ground  that  the  guardians  had  not  under- 
taken to  pay  at  all,  the  salary  being  charged  on  the  rates ;  and  wholly  on 
that  ground  in  Ex.  Oh.,  11  Ex.  867,  26  L.  J.  Ex.  210. 

Clerk  to  master  of  workhouse :  Austin  y.  Guardians  of  Bethnal  Oreen, 
L.  B.  9  C.  P.  91. 

Dunetan  y.  Imperial  Oat  Light  Co.  8  B.  ft  Ad.  126,  as  to  directors'  fees 
yoted  by  a  meeting ;  but  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  fees  were  neyer 
intended  to  be  more  than  a  gratuity. 

Cope  y.  Thames  Haven,  ^e.  Co.  3  Ex.  841,  18  L.  J.  Ex.  345:  agent 
appointed  for  a  special  negotiation  with  another  company  not  allowed  to 

(A)   WeUs  y.  KtngsUm'Upon'Htai,  L.  B.  10  C.  P.  402. 
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recover  for  Ids  work,  the  contract  not  being  under  seal  nor  in  the 
statutory  form,  viz.  signed  by  three  directors  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution, 
although  by  another  section  of  the  special  Act  the  directors  had  full 
power  to  ''appoint  and  displace  ...  all  such  managers,  officers, 
ag^ts  ...  as  they  shall  think  proper."  It  seems  difficult  to 
support  the  dedsion ;  this  was  not  like  an  appointment  to  a  continuing 
office ;  and  cp.  Beff.  y.  Justices  of  Cumberland,  17  L.  J.  Q.  B.  102,  where 
under  very  similar  enabling  words  an  appointment  of  an  attorney  by 
directors  without  seal  was  held  good  as  against  third  parties. 

It  has  been  decided  (aa  indeed  it  is  obvious  in  principle) 
that  inability  to  enforce  an  agreement  with  a  corporation 
at  law  by  reason  of  its  not  being  under  the  corporate  seal 
does  not  create  any  jurisdiction  to  enforce  it  in  equity  (t). 

The  rights  of  corporations  to  sue  upon  contracts  are 
somewhat  more  extensive  than  their  liabilities.  When 
the  corporation  has  performed  its  own  part  of  the  contract 
so  that  the  other  party  has  had  the  benefit  of  it,  the 
corporation  may  sue  on  the  contract  though  not  originally 
bound  (A),  For  this  reason,  if  possession  is  given  under 
a  demise  from  a  corporation  which  is  invalid  for  want  of 
the  corporate  seal,  and  rent  paid  and  accepted,  this  will 
constitute  a  good  yearly  tenancy  (/)  and  will  enable  the 
corporation  to  enforce  any  term  of  the  agreement  which  is 
applicable  to  such  a  tenancy  {m)y  and  a  tenant  who  has 
occupied  and  enjoyed  corporate  lands  without  any  deed 
may  be  sued  for  use  and  occupation  (n).  Conversely  the 
presumption  of  a  demise  from  year  to  year  from  payment 
and  acceptance  of  rent  is  the  same  against  a  corporation 
as  against  an  individual  landlord :  ^'  where  the  corporation 


(»)  Kirk  T.  BromUy  Union,  2 
Phill.  640  ;  Crampton  v.  Varna  Ey. 
Co.  7  Ch.  662. 

{k)  Fishmongers'  Co,  t.  Robertson, 
5  M.  &  Gr.  131.  The  judgment  on 
this  point  is  at  pp.  192-6 ;  but  the 
dictum  contained  in  the  passage 
<*Eyen  if  .  .  .  against  themselves,", 
pp.  192-3  (extending  the  right  to 
sue  without  limit)  is  now  over- 
roled.  S^  Mayor  of  Kidderminster 
y.  Eardwieh,  L.  B.  9  Ex.  13,  21. 


(I)  Fbtk/T.  ra/ii,2B.&P.N.B. 
247. 

(m)  Eeeles,  Commrs,  y.  Merral,  L. 
R.  4  Ex.  162.  By  KeUy,  0.  B., 
this  is  correlatiye  to  the  tenant's 
right  to  enforce  the  agreement  in 
equity  on  the  ground  of  part  per- 
formance, sedqu. 

(n)  Mayor  of  Stafford  y.  TUl,  4 
Bing.  75.  The  like  as  to  tolls, 
Mayor  of  Carmarthen  y.  Z#trM,  6  0. 
&  f.  608,  hut  see  Seij.  Manning's 
note,  2  M.  ft  Or.  249. 
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have  acted  as  upon  an  executed  contract,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
Bomed  against  them  that  everything  has  been  done  that 
was  neoessarj  to  make  it  a  binding  contract  upon  both 
parties,  they  having  had  all  the  advantage  they  would 
have  had  if  the  contract  had  been  regularly  made  "  (o). 
And  a  person  by  whose  permission  a  corporation  has 
occupied  lands  may  sue  the  corporation  for  use  and  occu- 
pation (p).  In  the  case  of  a  yearly  tenancy  the  presump-  Corpora- 
tion is  of  an  actual  contract,  but  the  liability  for  use  and  ^  quasi- 
ocoupation  is  rather  qiMsi  ex  contractu  {q).  It  is  settled  that  ^'^^^^ 
in  general  a  cause  of  action  on  a  ^^  contract  implied  in 
law,"  as  it  is  inconveniently  called  in  our  books,  is  as  good 
against  a  corporation  as  against  a  natural  person.  Thus  a 
corporation  may  be  sued  in  an  action  for  money  received 
on  the  ground  of  strict  necessity ;  "  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  a  corporation  should  put  their  seal  to  a  promise  to 
return  moneys  which  they  are  wrongfully  receiving  "  (r). 
It  was  held  much  earlier  that  trover  could  be  maintained 
against  a  corporation — a  decision  which,  as  pointed  out  in 
the  case  last  cited,  was  analogous  in  principle  though  not 
in  form  («).  Sometimes  it  is  stated  as  a  general  rule  that 
corporations  are  liable  on  informal  contracts  of  which  they 
have  in  fact  had  the  benefit :  but  the  extent  and  existence 
of  the  supposed  rule  are  doubtful  {t). 

Forms  of  contracting  otherwise  than  imder  seal  are  Statutory 
provided  by  many  special  or  general  Acts  of  Parliament  ool^tct. 
creating  or  regulating  corporate  companies,  and  contracts 

(o)  Doe  d,  Bmniington  r.  Tanien^  (r)  HaU  t.  Mayor  of  Swansea^  6 

12  4  B.  998,  1013,  18  L.  J.  Q.  B.  Q.  B.  626,  649,  13  L.  J.  Q.  B.  107. 

49.  The  like  of  a  qtuui  corporation  cm- 

(p)  Lowe  y.  X.  %  K,  W.  Ry.  Co,  powered  to  sue  and  be  sued  by  an 

18  Q.  B.  632,  21  L.  J.  Q.  B.  361.  officer,  Jefferyt  y.  Ourr,  2  B.  &  Ad. 

{q)  The  liability  existed  at  com-  833. 

monlaw,  and  the  statute  11 G^.  2,  (j)  Tarhorough  y.  Bank  of  Eng' 

c.  19,  8.  14,  made  the  remedy  by  hnd^  16  East,  6.    8ee  early  oases  of 

action  on  the  case  oo-extensiye  with  trespass  ^rainst  corporations  cited 

that  by  action  of  debt,  see  Gibson  y.  by  Lord  EUenborough  at  p.  10. 

Kirk,  1  Q.  B.  860,  10  L.  J.  Q.  B.  (t)   Hunt    y.     mmbledon    Local 

297.    Since  the  0.  L.  P.  Act  the  Board  (C.  A.),  4  0.  P.  D.  at  pp.  63, 

statute  seems  in  fact  superfluous.  67* 
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duly  made  in  those  forms  are  of  course  yalid.  But  a 
statute  may,  on  the  other  hand,  contain  restrictive  provi- 
sions as  to  the  form  of  corporate  contracts,  and  in  that 
case  they  must  be  strictly  followed.  Enactments  requiring 
contracts  of  local  corporate  authorities  exceeding  a  certain 
value  to  be  in  -writing  and  sealed  with  the  corporate  seal 
are  held  to  be  imperative,  even  if  the  agreement  has  been 
executed  and  the  corporation  has  had  the  full  benefit  of 
it  (f^).  The  general  results  seem  to  stand  thus : — 
Snmmary  In  the  absence  of  enabling ,  or  restrictive  statutory  pro- 
visions, which  when  they  exist  must  be  carefully  attended 
to— 

A  trading  corporation  may  make  without  seal  any  con- 
tract incidental  to  the  ordinary  conduct  of  its  business ; 
but  it  cannot  bind  itself  by  negotiable  instruments  unless 
the  making  of  such  instruments  is  a  substantive  part  of 
that  business,  or  is  provided  for  by  its  constitution  (y). 

A  non-trading  corporation,  if  expressly  created  for  special 
purposes,  may  make  without  seal  any  contract  incidental 
to  those  purposes;  if  not  so  created,  cannot  (it  seems) 
contract  without  seal  except  in  cases  of  immediate  necessity, 
constant  recurrence,  or  trifling  importance. 

In  any  case  where  an  agreement  has  been  completely 
executed  on  the  part  of  a  corporation,  it  becomes  a  con- 
tract on  which  the  corporation  may  sue. 

The  rights  and  obligations  arising  from  the  tenancy  or 
occupation  of  land  without  an  express  contract  apply  to 
corporations  both  as  landlords  and  as  tenants  or  occupiers 
in  the  same  manner  (s)  and  to  the  same  extent  as  to 
natural  persons. 

(u)  Frend  t.  Dennett ^  4  G.  B.  N.  1875,   applies    only-  to   oontracta 

S.  676,  27  L.  J.  G.  P.  314 ;  Hunt  known  at  the  time  of  making  them 

T.  Wimbledon  Local  Boardy  3  G.  P.  to  exceed  the  specified  *'yalae  or 

D.  208,  in  G.  A.  4  G.  P.  D.  48;  amomit"  of  60/. 
Young  %  Co.  v.  Mayor  of  Learning'  {v)  See  p.  130,  supra, 

ton,  8  App.  Ga.  617.     In  £aton  y.  (e)  Aasoming  Finlag  y.   Bristol 

Baaker  (G.  A.),  7  Q.  B.  D.  629,  it  and  Exeter  By.  Co.  7  Ex.  409,  21 

was  decided  thata  proyision  of  this  L.  J.  Ex.  117,  not  to  he  now  law. 
kind   in  the  Puhhc  Health  Act, 
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A  oorporatdon  is  bound  by  an  obligation  implied  in  law 
whenever  nnder  the  like  oiromnstanoes  a  natural  person 
would  be  so  bound. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  whole  subject  should 
be  reviewed  and  put  on  a  settled  footing  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  and  that  those  cases  which  are  already  virtually 
overruled  should  be  expressly  declared  to  be  no  longer  of 
authority  (a). 

2.  Negotiable  instruments.  Negoti- 
The  peculiar  contracts  undertaken  by  the  persons  who  ^l^i|^^ 

issue  or  indorse  negotiable  instruments  must  by  the  nature 
of  the  case  be  in  writing.  Part  of  the  definition  of  a 
bill  of  exchange  is  that  it  is  an  xmconditional  order  in 
writing  (i).  The  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  though 
it  may  be  verbal  as  far  as  the  law  merchant  is  concerned, 
is  required  by  statute  to  be  in  writing  and  signed  (e). 

3.  As  to  purely  statutory  farms.  Statate  of 
A.  Contracts  within  the  Statute  of  Erauds.                     ^'^ 
To  write  a  commentaiy  on  the  Statute  of  Erauds  would 

be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work.  It  may  be  convenient 
however  to  state  as  shortly  as  possible,  so  far  as  contracts 
are  concerned,  the  contents  of  the  statute  and  some  of  the 
leading  points  established  on  the  construction  of  it. 

The  statute  (29  Car.  2,  c.  3)  enacts  that  no  action  shall 
be  brought  on  any  of  the  contracts  specified  in  the  4th 
section  ^^  unless  the  agreement  upon  which  such  action 
shall  be  brought  or  some  memorandum  or  note  thereof 
shall  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged 
therewith  or  some  other  person  thereunto  by  him  law- 
fully authorized."  The  contracts  comprised  in  this  section 
are — 

a.  Any  special  promise  by  an  executor  or  administrator  FromiBes 

(a)  See  per  Lord  Blaoklmni,  8  (h)  Billa  of  Exchange  Act,  1882 

App.  Ga.  at  p.  623,  aflreeing  with  (46  &  46  Vict.  o.  61),  a.  8.  So  of 
Liiidlej,  L.  J .  8  Q.  B.  I),  at  p.  686.      promiflBory  notes,  a.  83. 

(c)  lb.  s.  17. 
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by  execu-  "  to  answer  damages  out  of  his  own  estate.**  No  difficulty 
^^*  ^'  has  arisen  on  the  words  of  the  statute,  and  the  chief 
observation  to  be  made  is  the  almost  self-evident  one 
(which  equally  applies  to  the  other  oases  within  the 
statute)  that  the  existence  of  a  written  and  signed  memo- 
randum is  made  a  neoessaiy  condition  of  the  agreement 
being  enforceable,  but  will  in  no  case  make  an  agreement 
any  better  than  it  would  have  been  apart  from  the  statute. 
A  good  consideration,  a  real  consent  of  the  parties  to  the 
same  thing  in  the  same  sense,  and  all  other  things  neces- 
sary to  make  a  contract  good  at  common  law  are  still 
required  as  much  as  before  (d). 

Guaran-         /S.  "  Any  special  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt  default 
^'  or  miscarriages  of  another  person." 

On  this  the  principal  points  are  as  follows.  A  promise 
is  not  within  the  statute  imless  there  is  a  debt  &c.  of  some 
other  person  for  which  that  other  is  to  remain  liable 
(though  the  liability  need  not  be  a  present  one) :  for  there 
can  be  no  contract  of  suretyship  or  guaranty  imless  and 
until  there  is  an  actual  principal  debtor.  "  Take  away  the 
foundation  of  principal  contract,  the  contract  of  suretyship 
would  fail"  {e).  Where  the  liability,  present  or  future, 
of  a  third  person  is  assumed  as  the  foundation  of  a  contract, 
but  does  not  in  fact  exist,  then,  independently  of  the 
statute,  and  on  the  principle  of  a  dass  of  cases  to  be  ex- 
plained elsewhere,  there  is  no  contract.  On  the  other  hand 
a  promise  to  be  primarily  liable,  or  to  be  liable  at  all  events, 
whether  any  third  person  is  or  shall  become  liable  or  not, 
is  not  within  the  statute  and  need  not  be  in  writing. 
Whether  particular  spoken  words,  not  in  themselves  con- 
clusive, e,g,  "  Go  on  and  do  the  work  and  I  will  see  you 
paid,"  amount  to  such  a  promise  or  only  to  a  guaranty  is 

(d)  AAto  these  contracts  of  exe-  {e)  MounUiephen  t.  Lakwiant  L. 

catoM,  2  Wms.  Exora.  Pt.  4,  Bk.      R.  7  Q.  B.  196,  202  (in  Ex.  Ch.) 
2,  0.  2,  §  1.  per  WiUes,  J.,  offd.  L.  B.  7  H.  L. 

17  nom.  Lakeman  v.  Mountsiephtn. 
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a  question  of  fact  to  be  determined  by  the  oiroamstanoeB 
of  the  oafie(/). 

Nor  is  a  promise  within  the  statute  unless  it  is  made 
to  the  principal  creditor:  ^^The  statute  applies  only  to  pro- 
mises made  to  the  person  to  whom  another  is  answer- 
able "  (^)  or  is  to  become  so. 

A  mere  promise  of  iudenmity  is  not  within  the  sta- 
tute (A),  though  any  promise  which  is  iu  substance  within 
it  cannot  be  taken  out  of  it  by  being  put  in  the  form  of  an 
indemnity  (i). 

A  contract  to  giveaguaranty  atafuture  time  is  as  much 
within  the  statute  as  the  guaranty  itself  {j). 

y,  ^<Any  agreement  made  upon  consideration  of  mar-  Agroe- 
riage."    A  promise  to  marry  is  not  within  these  words,  the  J|^[®oon. 
consideration  being  not  marriage,  but  the  other  party's  aideration 
reciprocal  promise  to  marry.     For  further  remarks  on  the  rfa^" 
effect  of  this  clause  see  Chapter  XII.,  on  Agreements  of 
Imperfect  Obligation,  infra. 

In  the  old  books  we  frequently  meet  with  another  sort 
of  difficulty  touching  agreements  of  this  kind;  it  was  much 
doubted  whether  matrimony  were  not  so  purely  spiritual  a 
matter  that  aU  agreements  concerning  it  must  be  dealt 
with  only  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts:  the  type  of  these 
disputed  contracts  is  a  promise  by  A.  to  B.  to  pay  B.  10/.  if 
he  will  marry  A.'s  daughter.     But  this  by  the  way  {k). 

If)  See  n.  (e),  tupra.  Lad  promised  10/.  with  his  daughter 

\g)  Eatticood  Y.  Kenyan,  11  A.  &  in  marriage^  then  it  ahould  be  in 

£.   438,   446;    conoess.   Cripp»  t.  the  Court  Ghristian ;  Trin.  46  £d. 

Eartnollf  4  B.  &  S.  414,  32  L.  J.  3.  24,  pL  30;  action  good  without 

Q.  B.  381  (Ex.  Ch.)*  specialty  where  the  marriage  had 

(A)  CripptY.  HartnoU  (last note);  taken  place,  Mich.  37  H.  6.  8,  pL 

Wildee  y.  Dudloto,  19  £q.  198.  18  ;    contra   (not  without  dissent) 

'*   CrippsY.  HartnoU.  Trin.    17  Ed.    4.    4,    pi.   4.      In 


Mallet  y.  Bateman,  L.  B.  1  Bracton's  time  the  ezolusiye  juris- 

C.l^.  163  (Ex.  Ch.).  See  further  on  diction  of  the  spiritual  courts  ap- 

this  clause,  1  Wms.  Saund.  229-235,  pears  to  haye  been  admitted  :  '<  ad 

1  Sm.  L.  G.  31 1,  note  to  Birkmgr  y.  forum  seculare  trahi  non  debet  per 

JDamell,  Smith,  Merc.  Law,  466-9  id  quod  minus  est  et  non  principale 

(8th  ed.).  id  quod  primum  et  principale  est  in 

(k)  Such  promise  may  be  sued  on  f  oro  ecolesiastico,  ut  si  ob  causam 

in  the  King's  Court  if  by  deed,  22  matrimonii   pecunia    promittatur, 

Am.  101,  pL  70 ;  otherwise  if  he  lioefc  yideator   prima  facie   quod 
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Interests 
in  land. 


$.  "  Any  contraot  or  sale  of  lands,  tenements,  or  here- 
ditaments, or  any  interest  in  or  oonoeming  them."  This 
clause  is  usuallj  and  oonvenientlj  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  topic  of  Vendors  and  Purchasers  of  real  estate;  and ' 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  well-known  works  which  treat 
of  that  subject  (k).  Questions  have  arisen,  howeyer, 
whether  sales  of  growing  crops  and  the  like  were  sales  of 
an  interest  in  lands  within  the  4th  section  or  of  goods 
within  the  17th ;  and  these  cases  are  accordingly  discussed 
by  Lord  Blackburn  and  Mr.  Benjamin  in  their  ezpositionB 
of  the  17th  section  (/).  A  sale  of  tenant's  fixtures,  being 
a  sale  only  of  the  right  to  sever  the  fixtures  from  the  free- 
hold during  the  term,  is  not  within  either  section  (m). 


By  the  1st  and  2nd  sections  of  the  statute  leases  for 
more  than  three  years,  or  reserving  a  rent  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  improved  value,  must  be  in  writing  and 
signed  by  the  parties  or  their  agents  authorized  in 
tcntingy  and  now  by  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  106,  s.  3,  they  must 
be  made  by  deed.  But  an  informal  lease,  though  void  as 
a  lease,  may  be  good  as  an  agreement  for  a  lease  (;;). 


Agree- 
ments not 
to  be 
formi 
within  a 
year. 


E.  ^^  Any  agreement  that  is  not  to  be  performed  within 
the  space  of  one  year  from  the  making  thereof." 

"  Is  not  to  be,"  not  "  is  not "  or  "  may  not  be."  This 
means  an  agreement  that  on  the  face  of  it  cannot  be  per- 


oognitio  super  catallis  et  debitis 
pertineat  ad  forum  seoolare,  tamen 
propter  id  quod  mains  est  et  dignius 
trahit  ur  oognitio  pecuniae  promissae 
et  debitae  ad  forum  eocleeiasticum, 
et  ubi  [P  ibijlooumnonhabet prohi- 
bition oumdebitumsit  de  testamento 
Tel  matrimonio :"  fol.  176  a.  It 
should  beremembered  that  ordinary- 
debts  were  still  indirectly  enforced 
in  the  spiritual  courts  by  the  im- 
position of  penance. 

(A:)  As  to  an  agreement  eottaUral 
to  a  demise  of  land  not  being  within 
the  statute,  see  Morgan  y.  Grifiih, 


L.  R.  6  Ex.  70 ;  JEr$kine  y.  Adeatie, 
8  Ch.  766 ;  AfweU  y.  Duke,  L.  B.  10 
Q.  B.  174.  As  to  the  distinction 
between  a  demise  and  a  mere  licence 
or  agreement  for  the  use  of  land 
without  any  change  of  possession, 
JTella  y.  Xinffston-uponSuU.  L.  E. 
10  C.  P.  402. 

J  I)  Blackburn  on  the  Contract  of 
e,    9 — 21,   Benjamin  on  Sale, 
106—122 ;  MarshaU  y.  (7r#m,  I  0. 
P.  D.  36.    And  see  I  Wms.  Saund. 
396. 
(m)  Lee  y.  Gaekai,  1  Q.  B.  D.  700. 
(n)  Dart,  V.  &  P.  1,  198. 
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fonned  within  a  year.  An  agreement  capable  of  being 
performed  within  a  year,  and  not  showing  any  intention  to 
put  ofi  the  performance  till  after  a  year,  is  not  within  this 
clause  (o).  Nor  is  an  agreement  within  it  which  is  com- 
pletely performed  by  one  party  within  a  year  (/>).  An 
agreement  is  not  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  clause 
by  being  made  determinable  on  a  contingency  that  may 
happen  within  a  year  (q). 

The  seyenteenth  section  of  the  statute  (sixteenth  in  the  Ab  to  8.17. 
Eevised  Statutes,  but  it  will  probably  keep  its  accustomed 
name)  (r)  is  extended  by  Lord  Tenterden's  Act,  9  Gteo.  4, 
c.  14,  s.  7,  and  as  so  extended  includes  all  executory  sales 
of  goods  of  the  value  of  lOL  and  upwards,  whether  the 
goods  be  in  existence  or  not  at  the  time  of  the  contract. 
Its  effect  is  thoroughly  discussed  and  explained  by  Lord 
Blackburn  (on  the  Contract  of  Sale,  5 — 119)  and  in  Mr. 
Benjamin's  later  work  (Book  1,  Part  2,  pp.  87—229).  We 
will  here  only  refer  very  briefly  to  the  question  of  what  is 
a  sufficient  memorandum  of  a  contract  within  the  Statute. 
Mr.  Benjamin  exhibits  (p.  193,  sqq.)  the  curious  difference  The 
in  the  judicial  interpretation  of  the  "  agreement "  of  which  mSSioM. 
a  memorandum  or  note  is  required  by  s.  4,  and  the  "  bar-  d'*™-" 
gain  "  of  which  a  note  or  memorandum  is  required  by 
s.  17.  The  "  agreement "  of  s.  4  includes  the  considera- 
tion of  the  contract,  so  that  a  writing  which  omits  to 
mention  the  consideration  does  not  satisfy  the  words  of 
that  section :  but  the  ^*  bargain ''  of  s.  17  does  not.  So 
far  as  regards  guaranties,  however,  this  construction  of 
s.  4  ^having  been  found  inconvenient  is  excluded  by  the 
Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act,  1856,  19  &  20  Vict, 
c.  97,  s.  3,  which  makes  it  no  longer  necessary  that  the 

(o)  Smith  V.  Xeale,  2  0.  B.  N.  S.  (o)  EUy  ▼.  Positive  Assurance  Co, 

67,  26  L.  J.  0.  P.  143.  1  Ex.  D.  20. 

(p)  Cherry  ▼.  Seminff,  4  Ex.  631,  (r)  The  difference  arises  from  the 

19  L.  J.  Ex.  63.  See  notes  to  Feter  preamble  and  the  enacting  part  of 
V.  ComptoHf  I  Sm.  L.  C.  336.  s.  13  being*  separately  numbered  as 

13  and  14  in  former  editions. 
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oonsideration  for  a  ^'  special  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt 
default  or  miscarriage  of  another  person  "  should  appear 
in  writing  or  by  necessary  inference  from  a  written  docu- 
ment («). 

The  note  or  memorandum  under  the  4th  as  well  as  the 
17th  section  must  show  what  is  the  contract  and  who  are 
the  contracting  parties  {t)j  but  it  need  be  signed  only  by 
the  party  to  be  charged,  whether  under  the  4th  or  the  17th  • 
section :  it  is  no  answer  to  an  action  on  a  contract  evi- 
denced by  the  defendant's  signature  to  say  that  the  plain- 
tiff has  not  signed  and  therefore  could  not  be  sued,  and  if 
a  written  and  duly  signed  proposal  is  accepted  by  word  of 
mouth  the  contract  itself  is  completed  by  such  acceptance 
and  the  writing  is  a  sufficient  memorandum  of  it  (u).  It 
has  also  been  decided  that  an  acknowledgment  of  a  Signa- 
ture previously  made  by  way  of  proposal,  the  document 
having  been  altered  in  the  meantime  and  the  party  having 
assented  to  the  alterations,  is  equivalent  to  an  actucd 
signature  of  the  document  as  finally  settled  and  as  the 
record  of  the  concluded  contract.  The  signature  con- 
templated by  the  statute  is  not  the  mere  act  of  writing,  but 
the  writing  coupled  with  the  psffty's  assent  to  it  as  a  sig- 
nature to  the  contract:  and  the  effect  of  the  parol  evidence 
in  such  a  case  is  not  to  alter  an  agreement  made  between 
the  parties  but  to  show  what  the  condition  of  the  docu- 
ment was  when  it  became  an  agreement  between  them  (x). 
Moreover  it  matters  not  for  what  purpose  the  signature  is 

(«)  See  also  an  ortiole  hj  Mr.  London  ^  Parifi  Hotel  Co,  ib,  412, 

Justice  Stephen  and  the  present  Boasiter  y.  Miller y  3  App.  Ga.  1124, 

writer  in  the  Law  Quarterly  Re-  Catling  v.  King  (C.  A.),  6  Ch.  D. 

yiew,  Jan.  1885,  and  the  notes  to  660.    As  to  what  is  si^dent  de- 

BirJanyr  ▼.  Darnell  and  Wain  v.  scription  of  the  property  sold  under 

TFarlterSy  in  Bm.  L.  0.  s.  4,  Shardlow  y.  Cotterell,  0.  A.  20 


U)    WiUiame  y.  Byrnes,  1  Moo.      Ch.  D.  90. 
?.  O.N. "  


P.  0.  N.  S.  164,  Newell  Y.  Badford,  («)  Smith  v.  Neale,  2  C.  B.  N.  8. 

L.  R.  3  0.  P.  62,  Williamt  y.  Jor-  67,  26  L.  J.  C.  P.   143,  Beuse  y. 

dany  6  Ch.  D.  617 ;  and  as  to  suffi-  Fickeley,  in  Ex.  Ch.  L.  R.  1  Ex. 

ciency   of    description    otherwise  342. 

than  by  name,  Sale  y.  Zambert,  18  (x)  Stewart  y.  Bddowes,  L.  R.  9 

Eq.  1,  Better  V.  Duffieldy  ib,  4,  Cbm-  0.  P.  311, 

mine  y.  Seott,  20  Eq.  11,  Beer  y. 
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addedy  ainoe  it  is  leqniied  only  as  evidenoe,  not  as  belong- 
ing to  the  sabstanoe  of  the  contract.  It  is  enongh  that 
the  signature  attests  the  document  as  that  which  contains 
the  terms  of  the  contract  (y).  Nor  need  the  particulars 
required  to  make  a  complete  memorandum  be  all  con- 
tained in  one  document :  the  signed  document  may  in- 
corporate others  by  reference,  but  the  reference  must 
appear  from  the  writing  itself  and  not  haye  to  be  made  out 
by  oral  CTidence :  for  in  that  case  there  would  be  no  record 
of  a  contract  in  writing,  but  only  disjointed  parts  of  a 
record  pieced  out  with  unwritten  oTidenoe  (s).  One  who 
is  the  agent  of  one  party  only  in  the  transaction  may  be 
also  the  agent  of  the  other  party  for  the  purpose  of  signa- 
ture (a).  There  is  considerable  authority  (though  short 
of  an  actual  decision)  for  holding  that  the  Statute  of  f^^' 
Frauds  does  not  apply  to  deeds.  Signature  is  unnecessary  within  the 
for  the  validity  of  a  deed  at  common  law,  and  it  is  not  S***"*®- 
likely  that  the  legislature  meant  to  require  signature 
where  the  higher  and  more  formal  solemnity  of  sealing  (as 
it  is  in  a  legal  point  of  view)  is  already  present  (6).  But 
as  in  practice  deeds  are  always  signed  as  well  as  sealed, 
and  distinctive  seals  are  hardly  ever  used  except  by 
corporations,  the  absence  of  a  signature  would  nowadays 
add  considerably  to  the  difficulty  of  supporting  a  deed  im- 
peached on  any  other  ground. 


The  law  as  to  the  sale  and  disposition  of  personal  chattels  BiUs  of 
is  affected,  in  addition  to  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  by  the 
Bills  of  Sale  Acts,  1878  and  1882,  41  &  42  Vict.  c.  31, 


(y)  /(MMi  y.  Vidwria  Oramng  Lock  Huronimut^  L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  140. 
Co,  2  Q.  B.  D.  314,  323.  It  maybe  (a)  As  to  this,  Murphy  y.  Bom^ 

doubted  whether  this  view  of  the  L.  R.  10  Ex.  126. 
statute  does  not  tend  to  thrust  oon-  (h)  Cherry  y.  Heming^  4  Ex.  631, 

tracts  upon  parties  by  surprise  and  19  L.  J.  Ex.  631.    Blackstone  (2. 

contrary  to  weir  real  intention.  806,   and  see  note   in   Stephen's 

(z)  See  Feirce  y.  Corf^  L.  R.  9  Q.  Cknnm.,  1.  610,  6th  ed.)  assumed 

B.  210,  Kronheim  y.  Johnton,  7  signature  to  be  neoeesary. 
Oh.  D.  60,  L$ather  Cloth  Co.  y. 

m2 
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45  &  46  Vict.  c.  43 
entered  on  here. 


but  the  subject  is  too  special  to  be 


Transfers 
of  Bhipe 
and  copy- 
right. 


Transfers  of  British  ships  are  required  by  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  1854  (s.  55  sqq.)  to  be  in  the  form  thereby 
prescribed.  Assignments  of  copyright  are  directly  or 
indirectly  required  by  the  various  statutes  on  that  subject 
to  be  in  writing  (c),  and  in  the  case  of  sculpture  by  deed 
attested  by  two  witnesses  (54  Geo.  3,  c.  56,  s.  4).  But  an 
executory  agreement  for  an  assignment  of  copyright 
apparently  need  not  be  in  writing.  And  informal  executory 
agreements  for  the  sale  or  mortgage  of  ships  seem  now  to 
be  valid  as  between  the  parties,  though  under  earlier  Acts 
it  was  otherwise,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  at  common  law 
a  sale  without  writing  would  pass  the  property  (rf). 


Sale  of 
horses  in 
market 
oyert. 


There  is  "  An  Act  to  avoid  Horse-stealing  "  of  31  Eliz. 
c.  12,  which  prescribes  sundry  forms  and  conditions  to  be 
observed  on  sales  of  horses  at  fairs  and  markets :  and 
**  every  sale  gift  exchange  or  other  putting  away  of  any 
horse  mare  gelding  colt  or  filly,  in  fair  or  market  not  used 
in  all  points  according  to  the  true  meaning  aforesaid  shall 
be  void."  The  earlier  Act  on  the  same  subject,  2  &  3  Phil. 
&  Mary,  c.  7,  only  deprives  the  buyer  of  the  benefit  of  the 
peculiar  rule  of  the  common  law  touching  sales  in  market 
overt.  These  statutes  are  believed  to  be  in  practice 
inoperative. 


Marine 
Insurance. 


B.  Marine  Insurances. 

By  30  Vict.  c.  23,  s.  7,  marine  insurances  must  (with  the 
exception  of  insurances  against  owner's  liability  for  certain 
accidents)  be  expressed  in  a  policy. 


{c)  Levland  v.  Stewart,  4  Gh.  D. 
419,  and  as  to  designs  Jewitt  v. 
Mckhardt,  8  Ch.  D.  404. 


(d)  Maude  and  PoUook  on  Mer- 
chant Shipping,  4th  ed.  Dp.  42,  65, 
66.  And  see  the  Amendment  Act 
of  1862,  25  &  26  Vict,  c.  63,  s.  3. 
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But  the  words  are  not  so  strict  as  those  of  the  repealed 
statutes  on  the  same  subject,  and  the  preliminaiy  "  |l^p," 
which  in  practice  though  not  in  law  is  treated  as  the  real 
contract,  has  for  many  purposes  been  recognized  by  recent 
decisions.  These  will  be  spoken  of  in  another  place  under 
the  head  of  Agreements  of  Imperfect  Obligation  (Chap. 

xn). 

0.  Transfer  of  Shares.  '^i^^ 

ox  Sufires. 

There  is  no  general  principle  or  provision  applicable  to 
the  transfer  of  shares  in  all  companies.  But  the  general 
or  special  Acts  of  Parliament  governing  classes  of  com- 
panies or  particular  companies  always  or  almost  always 
prescribe  forms  of  transfer. 

In  cost-book  mining  companies  it  seems  that  no  par- 
ticular form  is  needed,  and  an  executory  contract  for  the 
sale  of  shares  need  not  as  a  rule  be  in  writing.  It  would 
be  useless  to  enter  here  iuto  details:  the  reader  will 
find  full  information  in  Lord  Justice  Lindley's  treatise, 
1.  703  sqq. 

Assuming  joint-stock  partnerships  with  transferable 
shares  to  be  lawful  at  common  law  (which  is  the  better 
opinion)  their  shares  should  be  transferable  without 
writing  in  the  absence  of  agreement  to  the  contrary.  But 
for  reasons  elsewhere  given  this  is  now  of  no  practical 
importance. 

D.  Acknowledgment  of  barred  debts.  ^^"^t*^ 

The  operation  of  the  Statute  of  Limitation,  21  Jac.  1,  barred  by 
c.  16,  in  taking  away  the  remedy  for  a  debt  may  be  excluded  i^^. 
by  a  subsequent  promise  to  pay  it,  or  an  acknowledgment  *io"^- 
from  which  such  promise  can  be  implied.     The  promise  or 
acknowledgment  if  express  must  be  in  writing  and  signed 
by  the  debtor  (9  Geo.  4,  c.  14,  s.  1)  or  his  agent  duly 
authorized  (19  &  20  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  13).    The  subject  calls 
for  mention  here,  especially  as  the  promise  or  acknowledg- 
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ment  is  for  some  purposes  a  new  contract.    But  we  say 

mo^  of  it  under  the  head  of  Agreements  of  Imperfect 

Obhgation,  Ch.  XII.  below. 

Foreign         A  short  account  of  some  of  the  foreign  laws  which 

lo^xwuT  correspond  more  or  less  closely  to  our  Statute  of  Frauds 

Stat,  of      ifl  given  in  the  Appendix  (Note  E.). 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CONSIDBRATION. 

The  following  description  of  Consideration  was  given  by  Candldera- 
the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  1876 :  "  A  valuable  oonsidera.  *i^^^*- 
tion,  in  the  sense  of  the  law,  may  consist  either  in  some 
right,  interest,  profit,  or  benefit  accruing  to  the  one  party, 
or  some  forbearance,  detriment,  loss,  or  responsibility, 
given,  suffered,  or  undertaken  by  the  other"  (a). 

The  second  branch  of  this  judicial  description  is  really 
the  more  important  one.  Consideration  means  not  so 
much  that  one  party  is  profited  as  that  the  other  abandons 
some  legal  right  in  the  present,  or  limits  his  legal  freedom 
of  action  in  the  future,  as  an  inducement  for  the  act  or 
promise  of  the  first.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  party 
accepting  the  consideration  has  any  actual  benefit  thereby 
or  not :  it  is  enough  that  he  accepts  it,  and  that  the  party 
giving  it  does  thereby  undertake  some  burden,  or  lose 
something  which  in  contemplation  of  law  may  be  of  value. 

An  act  or  forbearance  of  the  one  party,  present  or 
promised,  is  the  price  for  which  the  promise  of  the  other 
is  bought,  and  the  promise  thus  given  for  value  is  enforce- 
able. 

In  the  phrase  of  our  mediaeval  books— a  phrase  which 
appears  to  be  peculiar  to  English  usage  {b) — there  must 
be  quid  pro  quo.    But  when  the  quid  is  once  established, 

(a)  Ckrrie  ▼.  MUa,  L.  R.  10  Ex.  Board  y.  Harrow  Oat  Co,  L.  B.  10 

at  p.  162,  per  Our.   raferrixiff  to  Q.  B.  92,  95 ;  and  the  definitions  oi 

Com.  Dig.  Action  on  the   Gaae,  the  I.  0.  A.  in  Note  A,  in  the  Ap- 

AasampBit  B.  1 — 15.    Gp.  Evans,  pendix  below. 
Appendix  to  Pothier  on  Obliga-  (&)  Dacangeknowsit  only  as  an 

tions.  No.  2,  and  Edgtcar$  Highway  English  teim. 


Gratui- 
tous 
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the  quantum  is  for  the  judgment  of  the  parties  themselves. 
The  law  will  be  satisfied  that  there  is  a  real  and  lawful 
bargain,  but  it  leaves  parties  to  measure  their  bargains  for 
themselves.  In  some  cases,  no  doubt,  the  rule  is  strained 
either  way.  Both  as  to  what  is  and  as  to  what  is  not 
consideration  it  is  possible  to  bring  together  illustrations 
which  make  the  law  seem  irrational.  These  matters  must 
be  considered  presently.  The  main  idea  of  the  law,  how- 
ever, is  quite  intelligible  and  reasonable  in  its  ordinary 
application. 

An  informal  and  gratuitous  promise,  however  strong 
promiflefl.  may  be  the  motives  or  even  the  moral  duty  on  which  it  is 
founded,  is  not  enforced  by  English  courts  of  justice  at 
all.  Even  a  formal  promise,  that  is  a  promise  made  by 
deed,  or  in  the  proper  technical  language  a  covenant,  is 
deprived,  if  gratuitous,  of  some  of  their  most  effectual 
remedies. 
Pluctua-  The  early  history  of  the  law  of  Consideration  is  sin- 
docfaSe.  ^  giilarly  obscure,  both  as  to  its  origin  and  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  developed  {b) :  and  it  was  a  long 
and  gradual  process,  even  in  modem  times,  to  settle  the 
doctrine  in  all  points  as  we  now  have  it.  A  curious 
illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  it  was  left  open  as 
Pillansr.  late  as  the  last  century  is  furnished  by  Plllam  v.  Van 
Mierop.  Mierop  (c).  The  actual  decision  was  on  the  very  sound 
principle  (characteristic,  as  we  shall  see,  of  our  law)  that 
^^any  damage  to  another  or  suspension  or  forbearance 
of  his  right  is  a  foundation  for  his  undertaking,  and 
will  make  it  binding,  though  no  actual  benefit  accrues  to 
the  party  undertaking"  (d).  But  Lord  Mansfield  threw 
out  the  suggestion  (which  Wilmot,  J.  showed  himself 
inclined  to  follow,  though  not  wholly  committing  him- 
self to  it)  that  there  is  no  reason  why  agreements  in  tenting^ 
at  all  events  in  commercial  affairs,  should  not  be  good 


{b)    The    hutorical     discufisioii      pendix.    See  Note  F. 
which  formerly  stood  here  in  the  (e)  3  Burr.  1664.  (A.D.  176^ 

text  is  now  transferred  to  the  Ap-  (d)  Per  Yates,  J.  at  p.  1674. 
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without  any  oonsideration.  '^  A  nudum  pactum  does  not 
exist  in  the  usage  and  law  of  merchants.  I  take  it  that 
the  ancient  notion  about  the  want  of  consideration  was  for 
the  sake  of  evidence  only  ...  in  commercial  cases 
amoDgst  merchants  the  want  of  consideration  is  not  an 
objection  "  (e).  It  is  true  that  this  was  and  has  remained 
a  solitary  dictum  barren  of  results ;  its  anomalous  cha- 
racter was  rightly  seen  at  the  time  and  it  has  never  been 
followed  (/) ;  but  the  fact  that  such  an  opinion  could  be 
expressed  at  aU  from  the  bench  is  sufficiently  striking. 
This  suggestion  of  setting  up  a  new  class  of  Formal  Con- 
tracts (for  such  would  have  been  the  efPect)  came,  as  it 
was,  too  late  to  have  any  practical  influence.  But  if  it  had 
occurred  a  century  or  two  earlier  to  a  judge  of  anything 
like  Lord  Mansfield's  authority,  the  whole  modem  de- 
velopment of  the  English  law  of  contract  might  have  been 
changed,  and  its  principles  might  have  been  (with  only 
minute  theoretical  differences)  assimilated  to  those  of  the 
law  of  Scotland. 

Another  point  of  great  importance  remained  open  even  Fronnaes 
in  practice  down  to  a  much  later  time.    The  anomalous  ^^q*^ 
doctrine  that  the  existence  of  a  previous  moral  obligation  duty : 
is  enough  to  support  an  express  promise  was  held  by  S^^^ 
eminent  judges  a  few  generations  back,  and  was  overruled  ^.  ^ 
only  in  1840  by  the  decision  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  r.Eenyon. 
that  '^  a  mere  moral  obligation  arising  from  a  past  benefit 
not  conferred  at  the  request  of  the  defendant "  is  not  a 
good  consideration  (g).    A  question  still  not  free  from  un-  ^Jj^^" 
certainty  is  whether  a  past  benefit  is  in  any  case  a  good  ineffeo- 

tual. 

{«)  3  Burr.  1669—70.  tain,    as   oontracta   in    writing." 

If)  In  1778  it  waa  distinctly  oon-  Prof.  LangdeU  ingenionaly  argues 

tradicted  by  the  opinion    of  the  (Summary,  §}  49,60)  that  contracts 

Judffes  deliyered  to  the  House  of  governed    by    the   law  merchant 

Lords  in  Mann  y.  Hughety  7  T.  B.  ought  on  principle  to  need  no  con- 

360,  n :  *'  All  contracts  are,  b^  the  sideration ;  but  his  argument  is,  as 

laws    of    England,    distinguished  he   himself   admits,    against    the 


into  agreements  by  specialty  and  whole   current   of   authority  and 

agreements  by  parol ;  nor  is  there  opinion  for  at  least  a  century, 

any  sndi  third  class,  as  some  of  the  {g)  Eastwood  v.  Kenyan,  11  A.  & 

counsel  have  endeavoured  to  main-  K.  438,  446. 
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Supposed 

exoep« 

tions: 

Lamp- 

leigrh  V. 

Biath- 

wait. 


Perform- 
anoe  of 
another's 
legal  duty. 


Acknow- 
ledgment 
of  barred 
debts. 


consideration  for  a  subsequent  promise.  On  prindple  it 
should  not  be  {h) .  For  the  past  service  was  either  rendered 
without  the  promisor's  consent  at  the  time,  or  with  his 
consent  but  without  any  intention  of  claiming  a  reward  as 
of  right,  in  neither  of  which  cases  is  there  any  foundation 
for  a  contract  (t) ;  or  it  was  rendered  with  the  promisor's 
consent  and  with  an  expectation  known  to  him  of  reward 
as  justly  due,  in  which  case  there  were  at  once  all  the 
elements  of  an  agreement  for  reasonable  reward.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  services  rendered  on  request,  no  definite 
promise  of  reward  being  made  at  the  time,  are  a  good  con- 
sideration for  a  subsequent  express  promise  in  which  the 
reward  is  for  the  first  time  defined.  But  there  is  no  satis- 
factory modem  instance  of  this  doctrine,  and  it  would 
perhaps  now  be  held  that  the  subsequent  promise  is  only 
evidence  of  what  the  parties  thought  the  service  worth  {k). 
It  is  also  said  that  the  voluntary  doing  by  one  party  of 
something  which  the  other  was  legally  bound  to  do  is  a 
good  consideration  for  a  subsequent  promise  of  recompense. 
But  the  authority  for  this  proposition  is  likewise  found  to 
be  unsatisfactory.  Not  only  is  it  scanty  in  quantity,  but 
the  decisions,  so  far  as  they  did  not  proceed  on  the 
now  exploded  ground  that  moral  obligation  is  a  suffi- 
cient consideration,  appear  to  rest  on  facts  establishing 
an  actual  tacit  contract  independent  of  any  subsequent 
promise. 

Another   exceptional    or   apparently  exceptional  case 
which  certainly  exists  is  that  of  a  debt  barred  by  the 


(A)  Op.  Langdell,  op.  dt.  §  91. 

(•)  <<  It  is  not  reasonable  that  one 
man  should  do  another  a  kindness, 
and  then  charge  him  with  a  recom- 
pense."    1  Wms.  Saimd.  366. 

(k)  LampleiffhY.Brathwaity  H-oh. 
105,  and  1  Sm.  L.  C. ;  see  i>^  Erie, 
0.  J.,  13  0.  B.  N.  S.  at  p.  740. 
The  case  of  Bradford  y.  Soulston, 
decided  by  the  Irish  Oonrt  of  Ex- 
chequer in  1868,  will,  for  English 
lawyers  at  least,  hardly  outweigh 
this  dictum.    At  an  earlier  time 


there'was  a  difference  between  debt 
and  assumpsit  in  this  resnect:  it 
was  held  that  a  past  oonsideration 
would  not  support  an  action  of  debt, 
but  (on  the  tneory  that  in  assump- 
sit the  contractual  relation  of  the 
parties  was  not  the  cause  of  action, 
but  only  a  sort  of  inducement  of  it) 
that  it  was  enough  for  assumpsit. 
Marsh  v.  Raituford,  2  Leon.  Ill, 
Sid^nham  v.  Worlington,  ib.  224 ; 
O.  W.  Holmes,  The  Common  Law, 
286,  297. 
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Statute  of  liiinitatioiiy  on  which  the  remedy  may  be 
restored  by  a  new  promise  on  the  debtor's  part.  The 
theory  is  that  the  legal  remedy  is  lost  but  the  debt  is  not 
destroyed,  and  the  debt  subsisting  in  this  dormant  condi- 
tion is  a  good  consideration  for  a  new  promise  to  pay  it. 
This  is  not  logically  satisfying,  for  obviously  there  is 
no  real  equivalent  for  the  new  promise,  and  the  only 
motive  that  can  generally  be  assigned  for  it  is  the  feeling 
that  it  would  be  morally  wrong  not  to  pay.  It  would  be 
better  to  say  at  once  that  the  law  of  limitation  does  not 
belong  to  substantive  law  at  all,  but  is  a  special  rule  of 
procedure  made  in  favour  of  the  debtor,  who  may  waive 
its  protection  if  he  deliberately  chooses  to  do  so  (/). 

Historically  the  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that 
suitors  and  judges  have  made  attempts  in  various  direc- 
tions to  strain  legal  principle  for  the  purpose  of  making 
people  fulfil  promises  or  pay  for  services  which  could  not 
easily  be  said  to  have  been  really  contracted  for,  but  which 
also  represented  benefits  they  were  never  intended  to  have 
for  nivthing.  These  attempts  were  in  part  favoured  by 
the  confused  and  fictitious  manner  in  which  all  quasi- 
contractual  transactions  were  treated ;  request,  considera- 
tion, and  promise  having  become,  instead  of  the  names  of 
real  facts,  counters  for  pleaders  to  play  with.  In  many 
cases  the  enterprise  failed,  in  some  it  succeeded.  The 
residue  of  successes  appears  in  a  few  anomalous  rules  still 
laid  down  by  the  text-writers  (m). 

The  Indian  Contract  Act  (s.  25)  (n)  has  not  only  pre- 

{l)  See  more  on  this  point  in  tion  between  parties  standing  in  a 

Gh.  XII.  near  relation  to  each  other ;  or  un- 

(m)  This  topic  is  excellently  dis-  less 
cnssed  by  Sir  W^  B.  Anson  (Frin-  (2)  It  is  a  promise  to  compensate, 

dples  of  the  English  Law  oi  Con-  wholly  or  in  part,  a  person  who  has 

tract,  91 — 98) .  already  yolnntarily  done  something 

(n)  An  agreement  made  without  for^  the    promisor,   or  something 

consideration  is  void,  unless  which  the  promisor  was    legally 

(1)  It  is  expressed  in  writing  and  compellable  to  do ;  or  unless 
registered  under  the  law  for  the  (3)  It   is   a  promise   made    in 

time  being  in  force  for  the  registra-  writinff,  and  signed  by  the  person 

tion  of  assurances,  and  is  made  on  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  oy  his 

account  of  natural  Iotc  and  affec-  agent  gccerally  or'  specially  au- 
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seryed  but  extended  the  rules  of  English  law  as  to  the 
validity  of  promises  to  give  a  recompense  for  benefits 
already  received.    But  it  has  rightly  discarded  the  fiction 
of  a  past  consideration,  and  treats  these  rules  as  positive 
exceptions  to  the  principle  that  an  agreement  made  with- 
out consideration  is  void.    It  keeps,  however,  the  doubt- 
ful doctrine  that  a  consideration  executed  on  actual  re- 
quest will  support  a  subsequent  express  promise  (s.  2, 
subs.  d). 
Adequacy       Throughout  our  authorities  it  is  treated  as  an  ''  elemen- 
rideration'  tary  principle  that  the  law  wiU  not  enter  into  an  inquiry 
not  in-    "  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  consideration  "  (o).    The  idea  is 
mto.  characteristic  not  only  in  English  positive  law  but  in  the 

English  school  of  theoretical  jurisprudence  and  politics. 
Hobbes  says :  "  The  value  of  all  things  contracted  for  is 
measured  by  the  appetite  of  the  contractors,  and  therefore 
the  just  value  is  that  which  they  be  contented  to  give"  {p). 
And  the  legal  rule  is  of  long  standing,  and  illustrated  by 
many  cases.  "  When  a  thing  is  to  be  done  by  the  plain- 
tiff, be  it  never  so  small,  this  is  a  sufficient  consideration  to 
ground  an  action  "  {q).  "  A.  is  possessed  of  Blackacre,  to 
which  B.  has  no  manner  of  right,  and  A.  desires  B.  to 
release  him  aU  his  right  to  Blackacre,  and  promises  him  in 
consideration  thereof  to  pay  him  so  much  money ;  surely 
this  is  a  good  consideration  and  a  good  promise,  for  it  puts 
B.  to  the  trouble  of  making  a  release  "  (r).  The  following 
are  modem  examples.  If  a  man  who  owns  two  boilers 
allows  another  to  weigh  them,  this  is  a  good  consideration 
for  that  other's  promise  to  give  them  up  after  such  weigh- 
ing in  as  good  condition  as  before.  "The  defendant" 
said  Lord  Denman  "  had  some  reason  for  wishing  to  weigh 

thorized  in  that  behalf,  to  pay  (o)  Westlaks  y.  Adama^  5  G.  B. 
whoUy  or  in  part  a  debt  of  which  N.  S.  248,  265,  24  L.  J.  0.  P.  271, 
the  creditor  might  haye  enforced  per  Byles,  J. 
payment  but  for  the  law  for  the  (p)  Leyiathan,  pt.  1,  c.  15. 
mnitation  of  Buita.  {q)  Sturlyn  y.  Albany ,  Oro.  Eliz. 
In  any  of  these  oases,  such  an  67,  and  see  Oro.  Oar.  70,  and  mar- 
agreement  is  a  contract.  ginal  references  there. 

(r)  Hdt,  0.  J.  12  Mod.  469. 
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the  boilers,  and  he  oould  do  bo  only  by  obtaining  permis- 
fiion  from  the  plaintiff,  which  he  did  obtain  by  promising 
to  return  them  in  good  condition.  We  need  not  inquire 
what  benefit  he  expected  to  derive  "  («).  So  parting  with 
the  possession  of  a  document,  though  it  had  not  the  yalue 
the  parties  supposed  it  to  have  {t)y  and  the  execution  of  a 
deed  (w),  though  invalid  for  want  of  statutory  requisites  (i?), 
have  been  held  good  considerations.  In  the  last-mentioned 
case  the  justice  of  the  decision  was  very  plain :  the  deed 
was  an  apprenticeship  indenture  which  omitted  to  set  forth 
particulars  required  by  the  statute  of  Anne  then  in  force  (t/) : 
the  apprentice  had  in  fact  served  his  time,  so  that  the 
benefit  of  the  consideration  had  been  fully  enjoyed.  In 
like  manner  a  licence  by  a  patentee  to  use  the  patented 
invention  is  a  good  consideration  though  the  patent  should 
turn  out  to  be  invalid  (z).  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  a  release  of  a  supposed  right  of  dower,  which 
the  parties  thought  necessary  to  confirm  a  title,  has  been 
held  a  good  consideration  for  a  promissory  note  (a).  The 
modem  theory  of  the  obligation  incurred  by  a  bailee  who 
has  no  reward  is  that  the  bailor's  delivery  of  possession  is 
the  consideration  for  the  bailee's  promise  to  keep  or  carry 
safely.  The  bailor  parts  with  the  present  legal  control  of 
the  goods ;  and  this  is  so  far  a  detriment  to  him,  though  it 
may  be  no  benefit  to  the  bailee,  and  the  bailee's  taking  the 
goods  is  for  the  bailor's  use  and  convenience  (6).  Decided  Same  rale 
cases  in  equity  to  the  same  effect  are  not  wanting.  It  has  "^  ®^^^- 
been  held  that  a  transfer  of  railway  shares  on  which  nothing 

(«)  Bainbridge  t.  Firmttom^  8  A.  (y)  8  Ann.  c.  6  (9  in  BnfEh.)  rep. 

&  £.  743.  Inland  Reyenue  Kepeal  Aot,  1870, 

(0  Haigh  y.  Brookt  (Q.  B.  and  33  &  34  Vict.  o.  99.    See  now  the 

Ex.  Gh.),  10  A.  &  E.  309, 320,  334.  Stamp  Act,  1870,  33  &  34  Vict.  c. 

Or  letting  the  promiflor  retain  poe-  97,  b.  40. 

seeaon  of  a  document  to  which  the  {z)  Lawes  y.   Furter,   26  L.   J. 

promisee  is  entitled:  Sort  y.  Jfi2»,  Q.  B.  26. 

4  0.  B.N.  8.  371,  27  L.  J.  0.  P.  (a)  ^y^wy. CA«?irtVA,  18 Wallace, 

218.  141. 

(m)  Cp.  Jone»  y.  JTaite,  9  Gl.  &  {b)  O.  W.  Holmes,  The  Common 

F.  101.  Law,  291  sqq.      Historically  the 

(x)  See  note  (o),  p.  172.  explanation  is  different,  t^.  196. 
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hafl  been  paid  is  a  good  oonsideration  (c) ;  and  that  if  a 
person  indebted  to  a  testator's  estate  pays  the  probate 
and  legacy  duty  on  the  amount  of  the  debt,  this  is  a  good 
oonsideration  for  a  relea^ie  of  the  debt  by  the  residuary 
legatees  (d) :  a  strong  case,  for  this  view  was  an  after- 
thought to  support  a  transaction  whioh  was  in  origin  and 
intention  oertainly  gratuitous,  and  in  substance  an  incom- 
plete voluntary  release ;  the  payment  was  simply  by  way 
of  indemnity,  it  being  thought  not  right  that  the  debtor 
should  both  take  his  debt  out  of  the  estate  and  leave  the 
estate  to  pay  duty  on  it.  The  consent  of  liquidators  in  a 
voluntary  winding-up  to  a  transfer  of  shares  is  a  good  con- 
sideration for  a  guaranty  by  the  transferor  for  the  payment 
of  the  calls  to  become  due  from  the  transferee  (e).  An 
agreement  to  continue — u  e,  not  to  determine  immediately 
— an  existing  service  terminable  at  will,  is  likewise  a  good 
consideration  (/).  The  principle  of  all  these  cases  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  statement  made  in  so  many  words  by 
the  judges  in  more  than  one  of  them,  that  the  promisor 
has  got  all  that  he  bargained  for.  There  has  been  another 
rather  peculiar  case  in  equity  which  was  to  this  effect.  An 
agreement  is  made  between  a  creditor,  principal  debtor, 
and  surety  under  a  continuing  guaranty,  by  which  no  new 
undertaking  is  imposed  on  the  surety,  but  additional 
remedies  are  given  to  the  creditor,  which  he  is  to  enforce 
if  requested  to  do  so  by  the  surety.  Held  that  if  by  his 
own  negligence  the  creditor  deprives  himself  of  the  benefit 
of  these  remedies,  the  surety  is  discharged.  The  real 
meaning  of  what  is  there  said  about  consideration  seems 
to  be  that,  as  between  the  creditor  and  the  surety,  it  is  not 

Contin-      material  (^).    It  has  been  suggested  that  on  a  similar 
gent  con- 
sideration.      ^^)  ^^^^  ^  Kenward,  3  De  G.  &  618. 

J.  27.  {ff)   Watson  ▼.  AUeock,  4  D.  M.  G. 
(^  Taylor  v..  Manners,  1  Oh.  48,  242.      The  guaranty  was   deter- 
by  Turner,  L.  J.  dub.  Knight  Bruce  minable  by  notice  from  the  surety, 
L.  J.  and  it  was  suggested  byway  of  sup- 
U)  Clew  y.  Finaneial  Corporation^  plying  a  new  consideration  tiiat  on 
16  Eq.  363,  376.  the  faith  of  the  creditor's  increased 
(/)  Gravely  v,  Barnard^  18  £q.  remedy  the  surety  might  in  fact 
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principle  the  oonsideration  for  a  promise  maj  be  contin- 
gent, that  isy  it  may  consist  in  the  doing  of  something  by 
the  promisee  which  he  need  not  do  unless  he  chooses,  but 
which,  being  done  by  him,  the  contract  is  complete  and 
the  promise  binding.  But  no  such  doctrine  is  necessary. 
If  a  tradesman  agrees  to  supply  on  certain  terms  such 
goods  as  a  customer  may  order  during  a  future  period,  the 
better  opinion  is  that  this  is  not  a  promise,  but  an  offer. 
He  cannot  sue  the  customer  for  not  ordering  any  goods, 
but  if  the  customer  does  order  any  the  condition  of 
the  offer  is  fulfilled,  and  the  offer  being  thus  accepted, 
there  is  a  complete  contract  which  the  seller  is  bound  to 
perform  (h). 

Inadequacy  of  consideration  coupled  with  other  things  Inade- 
may  however  be  of  great  importance  as  evidence  of  fraud  2SJr?A^jw# 
or  the  like,  when  the  validity  of  a  contract  is  in  dispute :  in  Equity: 
and  it  has  been  considered  (though  the  better  opinion  is  xi.      ^' 
otherwise)  to  be  of  itself  sufficient  ground  for  refusing 
specific  performance.   This  subject  will  be  examined  under 
the  head  of  Undue  Influence,  Ch.  XI.,  post 

Eedprocal  promises  may  be,  and  in  practice  constantly  Becii>rocal 
are,  the  oonsideration  for  one  another,  and  so  constitute  a  JJ^J!* 
binding  contract.    It  is  said  that  in  order  to  be  a  good  Bideration. 
consideration  a  promise  must  be  a  promise  to  do  something  poaslbl^: 
which  the  promisor  has  the  means  of  performing ;  but  this  ^?*^*®^* 
proposition,  though  affirmed  by  an  authority  little  short  of 
judicial  (t ),  is  unwarrantably  wide.   The  true  limitation,  it 
is  submitted,  is  that  the  thing  promised  must  be  in  itself 
j>ossible,  and  such  as  the  promisor  is  kgaliy  competent  to 
perform;   this  last  point  is  what  the  cases  cited  for  the 

have  absUined  from  detenmning  (4  Hand)  240,  where  it  was  rightly 

it.    But  surelj  this  will  not  do :  held  that  a  ^peneral  aaaent  to  an 

the  true  irroimd  is  the  creditor's  offer  of  this  kind  (not  undertaking 

original  duty  to  the  surety,  which  to  order,  or  as  in  tiie  partioolar 

ooTors  sahseqnentljaoqnized  rights  case  tender  to  be  carried,  any  de- 

and  remedies.  finite  quantity  of  goods)  did  not  of 

(A)  G.  N.  Sp.  Co.  y.   Witham,  itself  constitute  a  contract. 
L.  E.  9  C.  P.  16.     Cp.  Chicago  &  («)  2  Wms.  Saund.  430. 

G.  E,  By,  Co.  T.  Daite,  43  N.  Y. 
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general  statement  really  go  to  show,  though  certainly  there 
are  some  dicta  much  more  largely  expressed  (k).  In  this 
form  the  proposition  is  completely  covered  by  the  general 
law  touching  impossible  and  unlawful  agreements,  and  we 
know  of  nothing  that  requires  us  to  lay  down  any  wider 
rule  as  part  of  the  distinct  learning  of  consideration.  There 
is  certainly  no  general  rule  that  a  promise  cannot  be  sued 
on  unless  the  promisor  had  in  fact  the  means  of  performing 
it  when  he  made  it ;  and  if  we  said  that  the  undertaking 
of  a  legal  liability  is  not  to  be  deemed  a  consideration 
unless  the  liability  be  substantial,  we  should  be  setting  up 
in  another  shape  the  often  exploded  supposition  that  the 
adequacy  of  the  consideration  can  be  inquired  into. 

It  is  certain  however  that  a  promise  which  is  to  be  a 
good  consideration  for  a  reciprocal  promise  must  be  such  as 
can  be  enforced ;  it  must  therefore  be  not  only  lawful  and 
in  itself  possible,  but  reasonably  definite.  Thus  a  promise 
by  a  son  to  his  father  to  leave  off  making  complaints  of  the 
father's  conduct  in  family  affairs  is  no  good  consideration 
to  support  an  accord  and  satisfaction,  for  it  is  too  vague  to 
be  enforced  (/).  And  upon  a  conveyance  of  real  estate 
without  any  pecuniary  consideration  a  covenant  by  the 
grantee  to  build  on  the  land  granted  such  a  dweUing-house 
as  he  or  his  heirs  shall  think  proper  is  too  vague  to  save 
the  conveyance  from  being  voluntary  within  27  Eliz.  c.  4  (m) . 

For  the  same  reason,  neither  the  promise  to  do  a  thing 
nor  the  actual  doing  of  it  will  be  a  good  consideration  if 
it  is  a  thing  which  the  party  is  already  bound  to  do  either 
by  the  general  law  or  by  a  subsisting  contract  with  the  other 


(k)  Hoilamy.  Sherwood,  lOBing. 
640,  Nerot  v.  Wallace,  3  T.  R.  17, 
where  the  dicta  of  Lord  Kenyon, 
G.  J.  and  Ashhurst,  J.  are  those 
meant  in  the  text.  Buller  and 
Grose,  JJ.  confined  their  judgments 
to  the  tme  ground  of  the  ease,  viz. 
that  tiie  agreement  then  in  question 
wasi'/Zd^a/asbeing  against  thepolioy 
of  the  bankrupt  laws. 


(/)  White  V.  Bluett,  23  L.  J.  Ex. 
36 :  this  seems  the  ratio  decidendi, 
though  so  expressed  onl  j  by  Parke, 
B.  who  asked  in  the  course  of  argu- 
ment, *  *  Is  an  agreement  by  a  f  a&er 
in  consideration  that  his  son  will 
not  bore  him  a  binding  contract  P  " 

(m)  Rosher  v.  Williams,  20  Eq. 
210. 
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party  (n).  It  is  obyious  that  an  ezpresB  promise  bj  A.  to  B. 
to  do  something  which  B.  can  already  call  on  him  to  do  can 
'  in  contemplation  of  law  produce  no  fresh  advantage  to  B. 
or  detriment  to  A.  But  the  doing  or  imdertaJdng  of  any- 
l^hing  beyond  what  one  is  already  bound  to  do,  though  of 
the  same  kind  and  in  the  same  transaction,  is  a  good  con- 
sideration. A  promise  of  reward  to  a  constable  for  render- 
ing services  beyond  his  ordinary  duty  in  the  discovery  of 
an  offender  is  binding  (o) :  so  is  a  promise  of  extra  pay  to 
a  ship's  crew  for  continuing  a  voyage  after  the  number  of 
hands  has  been  so  reduced  by  accident  as  to  make  the 
voyage  unsafe,  so  that  the  crew  are  not  bound  to  proceed 
imder  their  original  articles  (p).  Again  there  will  be  con- 
sideration enough  for  the  promise  if  an  existing  right  is 
altered  or  increased  remedies  given.  Thus  an  agreement 
to  give  a  debtor  time  in  consideration  of  his  paying  the 
same  interest  that  the  debt  already  carries  is  inoperative, 
but  an  agreement  to  give  time  or  accept  reduced  interest 
in  consideration  of  having  some  new  security  would  be  good 
and  binding.  The  conmion  proviso  in  mortgages  for  reduc- 
tion of  interest  on  punctual  payment — t.  ^.,  payment  at  the 
very  time  at  which  the  mortgagor  has  covenanted  to  pay 
it — seems  to  be  without  any  consideration,  and  it  is  con- 
ceived that  if  not  under  seal  such  a  proviso  could  not  be 
enforced  (q).  Again  the  rule  does  not  apply  if  the  promise 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise,  that  is  if  a  reasonable 
doubt  exists  at  the  time  whether  the  thing  promised  be 
abeady  otherwise  due  or  not,  though  it  should  be  afterwards 
ascertained  that  it  was  so.  The  reason  of  this  will  be  more 
conveniently  explained,  so  far  as  it  needs  explanation, 
when  we  speak  presently  of  forbearance  as  a  consideration. 

(«)  See  Leake,  618 ;  and,  besides  (p)  Hartley  y.  Pontonhy,  7  E.  & 

authoritiee  there  given,  Deacon  ▼.  B.  872,  26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  322. 
Oridley,  160.  B.  296,  24  L.J.  C.  P.  (q)  This  could  be  at  onoe  pro- 

17,  and  the  judgment  on  the  7th  vided    againat,    however,    if     so  - 

plea  in  Mallaiieu  y.   Hodgson^   16  desired,  by  fixing  the  times  for 

Q.  B.  689,  20  L.  J.  Q.  B.  339.  "  pnnotnal  payment "  a  single  day 

(o)  'England  y.  Davidton,  11  A.  &  earlier  than  those  named  in   the 

E.  866.  mortgagor's  covenant. 

P.  N 
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In  the  case  where  the  party  is  abeady  bound  to  do  the 
same  thing,  but  only  by  contract  with  a  third  person,  there 
is  some  difference  of  opinion.  The  new  promise  purports 
to  create  a  new  and  distinct  right,  which,  if  really  created, 
must  always  be  of  some  value  in  law,  and  may  be  of 
appreciable  value  in  fact.  B,  may  well  be  much  interested 
in  A.'8  performing  his  contract  with  C,  but  yet  so  that  the 
circumstances  which  give  him  an  interest  in  fact  do  not 
give  him  any  interest  which  he  can  assert  in  law.  The 
power  to  daim  A.'s  performance  in  his  own  right  will  then 
be  valuable  to  him,  and  why  may  he  not  entitle  himself  to 
it  by  contract,  and  bind  himself  to  pay,  for  itP  This 
opinion  has  been  expressed  and  acted  on  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  (r),  and  seems  implied  in  the  judgment  of  the 
majority  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  a  case  decided 
some  weeks  earlier  («),  which  affords  a  curious  modem 
example  of  a  class  of  agreements  already  mentioned  as 
having  in  former  times  given  rise  to  much  litigation  and 
even  to  conflicts  of  jurisdiction.  An  uncle  wrote  to  his 
nephew  in  these  terms :  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  your  in- 
tended marriage  with  E.  N. ;  and  as  I  promised  to  help 
you  at  starting  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  I  will  pay  to 
you  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  yearly  during  my  Ufe," 
subject  to  a  contingency  not  material  to  be  now  stated. 
The  marriage  took  place,  and  for  several  years  this  annuity 
was  paid ;  after  which  it  fell  into  arrear,  the  uncle  died, 
and  the  nephew  sued  his  executors.  It  was  pleaded 
amongst  other  things  that  the  marriage  was  not  at  the 
testator's  request  and  that  there  was  no  consideration  for 
the  promise.  Erie,  C.  J.  and  Keating,  J.  held  (but  with- 
out saying  in  terms  that  the  existence  of  the  engagement 
to  marry  at  the  date  of  the  uncle's  promise  could  make  no 
difference)  that  on  the  whole  the  marriage  must  be  taken 
to  have  been  at  the  testator's  request,  and  so  was  a  suffi- 


(r)  Scotton  v.  J^egg,  6  H.  &^N. 
295,  30  L.  J.  Ex.  226. 


(«)  Shadwell  v.  Shadwell^  9  0.  B. 
N.  S.  169,  30  L.  J.  0.  P.  146.  Sed 
qu,  as  to  the  decision  on  the  facts. 
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(dent  consideration.  Byles,  J.  dissented,  thinkiDg  that  as 
no  express  request  appeared,  so  none  oonld  be  implied,  for 
the  nephew  was  already  bound  to  the  marriage  and  the 
nnole  knew  it :  he  stated  the  role  to  be  that  a  promise  to 
do  what  one  is  already  bound,  though  only  to  a  third  per- 
son, to  do,  cannot  be  a  consideration  (t) ;  and  he  seemed 
disposed  to  treat  it  as  a  matter  of  public  policy. 

The  reasoning  of  these  cases  assumes  that  a  promise  to 
A.  to  perform  an  existing  duty  to  B.  is  itself  enforceable 
by  A.,  which  is  not  dear  on  principle,  and  has  not  been 
directly  decided.  Perhaps  the  best  explanation  is  that  the 
promise  to  perform  an  existing  contract  with  B.  is  to  be 
read  as  being  or  including  a  promise  not  to  exercise  the 
right  of  rescinding  it  with  B.'s  consent  (ti). 

The  doctrine  of  Consideration  has  been  extended  with  R^««  ^ 
not  very  happy  results  beyond  its  proper  scope,  which  is  ridoration 
to  govern  the  formation  of  contracts,  and  has  been  made  J^^^. 
to  regulate  and  restrain  the  discharge  of  contracts.    For  charge  of 
example,  where  there  is  a  contract  of  hiring  with  a  stipula-  ®^*'^*^- 
tion  that  the  wages  due  shall  be  forfeited  in  the  eyent  of 
the  servant  being  drunk,  a  promise  not  under  seal  to  pay 
the  wages  notwithstanding  a  forfeiture  is  not  binding 
without  a  new  consideration  {x).  It  is  the  rule  of  English 
law  that  a  debt  of  100/.  may  be  perfectly  well  discharged 
by  the  creditor's  acceptance  of  a  beaver  hat  or  a  pepper- 
corn, or  of  a  negotiable  instrument  for  a  less  sum  (//),  at  the 
same  time  and  place  at  which  the  100/.  are  payable,  or 
of  ten  shillings  at  an  earlier  day  or  at  another  place,  but 
that  nothing  less  than  a  release  under  seal  will  make  his 
acceptance  of  99/.  in  money  at  the  same  time  and  place  a 
good  discharge  (£) :  although  modem  decisions  have  con- 

U)  And  80  thought  some  of  the  rectly  enforced, 

jodgee  in  J&nei  ▼.  Waiie,  6  Bing.  (u)  Anflon,  p.  87. 

N.  G.  341,361,356.  Bnttheaotnal  (x)  Monkman  y.  Shephirdton,  11 

decision  there  \ih.  9  CI.  &  F.  101)  A.  &  £.  411. 

would  be  a  olear  authority  the  other  (y)  Ooddardr.  O'Brien,  9  Q.  B. 

way,  had  it  not  been  assumed  at  the  D.  37. 

time  that  an  agreement  to  execute  {z)  IHnnePs  ca.  6  Co.  Rep.  117, 

a  separation  d^  could  not  be  di-  confirmed  with  relaotanoe  by  the 

y2 
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fined  this  absurdity  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits  (a). 
A  judgment  creditor  agreed  in  writing  with  the  debtor  to 
take  no  proceedings  on  the  judgment  in  consideration  of 
immediate  payment  of  part  of  the  debt  and  payment  of 
the  residue  by  certain  instalments ;  here  there  was  no  legal 
consideration  for  the  creditor's  promise,  and  he  was  entitled 
to  daim  interest  on  the  debt  though  the  whole  of  the 
principal  was  paid  according  to  the  agreement  (b). 

If  it  is  agreed  between  creditor  and  debtor  that  the 
duty  shall  be  performed  in  some  particular  way  different 
from  that  originally  intended,  this  may  well  be  binding : 
for  the  creditor's  undertaking  to  do  something  different 
though  only  in  detail  from  what  he  at  first  undertook  to 
do,  or  even  relinquishing  an  option  of  doing  it  in  more 
ways  than  one,  would  be  consideration  enough,  and  the 
Court  could  not  go  into  the  question  whether  it  gave  any 
actual  advantage  to  the  creditor.  But  if  the  new  agree- 
ment amounts  to  saying  that  the  debtor  shall  at  his  own 
option  perform  the  duty  as  at  first  agreed  upon  or  in  some 
other  way,  it  cannot  be  binding  without  a  new  considera- 
tion :  as  where  an  entire  sum  is  due,  and  there  is  an  agree- 
ment to  accept  payment  by  instalments,  this  would  be 
good,  it  seems,  if  the  debtor  imdertook  not  to  tender  the 
whole  sum :  but  in  the  absence  of  anything  to  show  such 
an  undertaking,  the  agreement  is  a  mere  voluntary  in- 
dulgence, and  the  creditor  remains  no  less  at  Uberty  to 
demand  the  whole  sum  than  the  debtor  is  to  pay  it  (c). 

The  loss  or  abandonment  of  any  right,  or  the  forbearance 
to  exercise  it  for  a  definite  or  ascertainable  time,  is  for 
obvious  reasons  as  good  a  consideration  as  actually  doing 


House  of  Lords  in  Foakes  y.  Beer, 
9  App.  Ca.  605,  Lord  Blackburn  all 
but  dissenting.  The  Indian  Con- 
tract Act  (s.  63,  illast.  b)  is  ac- 
cordingly careful  to  express  the 
contrary.  The  rule  in  FinneVsosLse, 
it  may  be  noted,  though  paradoxi- 
cal, is  not  anomalous.  It  is  the 
strictly  logical  result  of  carrying 


out  a  general  principle  beyond  the 
bounds  within  whi<m  it  is  reason- 
ably applicable. 

(a)  See  the  Notes  to  Cumber  v. 
Wane  in  1  Sm.  L.  0. 
{b)  Foakes  y.  Beer,  supra, 
(c)  MeManue  y.  Bark,  L.  R.  6 
Ex.  65.    Op.  Foc^ces  y.  Beer,  supra. 
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something.  In  Mather  v.  Lord  Maidstone  (rf)  the  loss  of 
collateral  rights  by  the  promisee  supported  a  promise  not* 
withstanding  that  the  main  part  of  the  consideration  failed. 
The  action  was  on  a  bill  of  exchange.  This  bill  was  given 
and  indorsed  to  the  plaintiff  as  in  renewal  of  another  bill 
purporting  to  be  accepted  by  the  defendant  and  indorsed 
to  the  plaintiff.  The  plaintiff  gave  up  this  first  bill  to  the 
defendant ;  thirty  days  afterwards  it  was  discovered  that 
it  was  not  really  signed  by  the  defendant :  yet  it  was  held 
that  he  was  liable  on  the  second  bill,  for  the  plaintiff  had 
lost  his  remedy  against  the  other  parties  to  the  first  bill 
during  the  time  for  which  he  had  parted  with  the  posseesion 
of  it,  and  that  was  consideration  enough. 

As  to  forbearance,  the  conmionest  case  of  this  kind  of  Forbear- 
consideration  is  forbearing  to  sue.     The  forbearance  or  JJJ^  ^^^^ 
promise  of  it  must  be,  as  we  said,  for  a  definite  or  ascer-  ^^^F 
tainable  time  in  order  to  be  a  good  consideration.    For-  Moertain- 
bearance  for  a  reasonable  time  is  enough,  for  it  can  be  »Wetime. 
ascertained  as  a  question  of  fact  what  is  a  reasonable  time 
in  any  given  case :  and  an  undertaking  in  terms  which 
are  in  themselves  vague,  such  as  *^  forbearing  to  press  for 
immediate  payment,"  may  be  construed  by  help  of  the 
oiroumstances  and  context  as  meaning  forbearance  for  a 
reasonable  time  (e). 

That  which  is  forborne  must  also  be  the  exercise  or  There 
enforcement  of  some  legal  or  equitable  right  which  is  at  ^^  J^ 
least  reasonably  believed  to  exist.    This  is  simply  the  *^^ 
convCTse  of  a  rule  already  given.    As  a  promise  by  A.  to  SJ^t. 
B.  is  naught  if  it  is  only  a  promise  to  do  something  A.  is 
already  boimd,  either  absolutely  or  as  against  B.,  to  do,  so 
it  is  equally  worthless  if  it  is  a  promise  not  to  do  some- 
thing which  B.  can  already,  as  a  matter  either  of  public 

(i)  is  C.  B.  273,  26  L.  J.  C.  P.  Dr.  ft  Sm.  289,  whioh  at  first  sight 

300.  looks  like  a  dedsion  that  a  promise 

li)  OUenhato  v.  King  (Ex.  Ch.)  toforhearsoiogfor  no  time  in  par- 

2  H.  ft  N.  517,  27  L.  J.  Ex.  120,  tioolar  is  a  good  consideration,  is 

and  see  1  Wms.  Sannd.  226.    The  perhaps  to  be  supported  on  this 

ease  of  Attianee  Bank  y.  Broom,  2  ground. 
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or  of  private  right,  forbid  A.  to  do.     Such  is  the  theoretical 

expression  of  the  rule,  if  we  assume  the  existing  rights  of 

Why  com-  tjj^  parties  to  be  known  :  but  as  in  practice  they  often  are 

promifles  ■■■  , 

are  bind-    not  known,  but  depend  on  questions  of  law  or  of  fact,  or 
^^'  both,  which  could  not  be  settled  without  considerable 

trouble,  common  sense  and  convenience  require  that  com- 
promises of  doubtful  rights  should  be  recognized  as  binding, 
and  thej  constantly  are  so  recognized.  Unless  we  chose 
to  treat  these  as  an  exception,  which  would  be  absurd,  the 
statement  must  be  modified  thus :  A  promise  by  A.  to  B. 
not  to  do  some  thing  or  to  prosecute  some  claim  is  not  a 
good  consideration  if  A.  knows,  or  as  a  reasonable  man 
ought  to  know,  that  the  thing  is  one  which  B.  can  already 
forbid  him  to  do,  or  that  the  claim  has  no  foundation.  A 
mere  belief  that  a  right  exists  is  not  enough ;  the  claim 
must  be  such  as  the  parties  could  reasonably  regard  as 
serious  (/). 

This  rule  applies  in  the  case  (which  apart  from  authority 
might  possibly  seem  doubtful)  where  the  claim  given  up  is 
on  a  disputed  promise  of  marriage  (g).  The  real  considera- 
tion and  motive  of  a  compromise,  as  well  in  our  law  as  in 
the  civil  law  and  systems  derived  from  it,  is  not  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  right  but  the  abandonment  of  a  claim  (A).  A 
partial  compromise  in  which  the  undertaking  is  not  simply 
to  stay  or  not  to  commence  legal  proceedings,  but  to 
conduct  them  in  some  particulcur  manner  or  limit  them  to 
some  particular  object,  may  well  be  good :  but  here  again 
the  forbearance  must  relate  to  something  within  the  proper 
scope  of  such  proceedings.  A  promise  to  conduct  proceed- 
ings in  bankruptcy  so  as  to  injure  the  debtor's  credit  as 

(/)  See  per  Brett,  L.  J.  in  ^  claim  on  which  the  agreement  was 

parte  Banner f  17  Ch.  D.  at  p.  490,  founded  haying  been  a  plausible 

commenting  on  Caliisher  t.  Bieehoff-  one. 

eheim,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  449,  462,  per  (^)  Keenan  v.  Handley,  2D.  J.  S. 

Cookbum,  C.  J.,  where  the  Ian-  283. 

guage  used  is  too  wide.      But  the  (A)  Trigge  v.  ZavaUee,  16  Moo. 

decision   in   CaUither  y.   Bise/Mf'  P.  C.  271,  292  (a  case  from  Lower 

eheim  seems    right,  for   the  plea  Canada,  ihen.  under  old  Fr.  law)  * 

there   was    consistent   with     the  7Ft%  y.  Blffee^  L.  B.  10  C.  P.  497; 
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litUe  as  possible  is  no  consideration,  for  it  is  in  truth  merely 
a  promise  not  to  abuse  the  process  of  the  Court  (t). 

The  main  end  and  use  of  the  doctrine  of  Consideration  Beaotion 
in  our  modem  law,  whatever  may  have  been  its  precise  »enena 
origin,  is  to  furnish  us  with  a  reasonable  and  comprehensive  Q^jj^f 
set  of  rules  which  can  be  applied  to  all  informal  contracts  tlon  on 
without  distinction  of  their  character  or  subject-matter.  J|^J|^, 
Formal  contracts  remain,  strictly  speaking,  outside  the 
scope  of  these  rules,  which  were  not  made  for  them,  and 
for  whose  help  they  had  no  need.    But  it  was  impossible 
that  so  general  and  so  useful  a  legal  conception  as  that  of 
Consideration  should  not  make  its  way  into  the  treatment 
of  formal  contracts,  though  with  a  different  aspect.    The 
ancient  validity  of  formal  contracts  could  not  be  amplified, 
but  it  might  be  restrained :  and  in  fact  both  the  case-law 
and  the  legislation  of  modem  times  show  a  marked  tendency 
to  cut  short  if  not  to  abolish  their  distinctive  privileges, 
and  to  extend  to  them  as  much  as  possible  the  free  and 
rational  treatment  of  legal  questions  which  has  been  de- 
veloped in  modem  times  by  the  full  recognition  of  informal 
transactions. 

This  result  is  mainly  due  to  the  action  of  the  Court  of  Most  oon- 
Chancery.  A  merely  gratuitous  contract  under  seal  is  en-  S*^^. 
f orceable  at  common  law  (with  some  peculiar  exceptions) 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  behind  the  apparently  gratui- 
tous obligation  there  is  in  fact  an  unlawful  or  immoral 
consideration.  Courts  of  equity  did  not,  in  the  absence  of 
any  special  ground  of  invalidity,  interfere  with  the  legal 
effect  of  formal  instruments :  but  they  would  not  extend 
their  special  protection  and  their  special  remedies  to 
agreements,  however  formal,  made  without  consideration. 
A  voluntary  covenant,  though  under  seal,  ^'in  equity,  where 

(«)  BramoeU  v.  WiUumt,  L.  B.  2  C.  P.  196. 
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Nospedfio  at  least  the  covenantor  is  living  (i),  or  where  specific  per- 
^^^™"    f ormance  of  such  a  covenant  is  sought,  .  .  stands  scarcely, 
voluntary   or  not  at  all,  on  a  better  footing  than  if  it  were  contained 
tSu^by  in  an  instrument  unsealed"  (/).    And  this  restriction  is 
deed.         j^^^  affected  by  the  union  of  legal  and  equitable  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  High  Court  of  Justice.    The  rule  that  a  court 
of  equity  will  not  grant  specific  performance  of  a  gra- 
tuitous contract  is  so  well  settled  that  it  is  needless  to  cite 
further  authorities  for  it :  and  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
that  whereas  the  other  rules  that  limit  the  application  of 
this  peculiar  remedy  are  of  a  more  or  less  discretionary 
kind,  and  founded  on  motives  of  convenience  and  the 
practical  requirements  of  procedure  rather  than  on  legal 
principle,  this  is  an  absolute  and  unqualified  rule  which 
must  be  considered  as  part  of  the  substantive  law. 
But,  exist-      It  is  the  practice  of  equity,  however,  at  all  events  when 
wDsidera-  *^®  ^^^*  ^^  consideration  is  actively  put  forward  as  an 
tionmay    objection  (and  the  practice  must  be  the  same,  it  is  oon- 
aiiunde!^    ocivcd,  wheu  the  objection  is  made  by  way  of  defence  in 
an  action  for  specific  performance)  to  admit  evidence  of  an 
agreement  under  seal  being  in  fact  f oimded  on  good  con- 
sideration, where  the  deed  expresses  a  nominal  considera- 
tion {m)  or  no  consideration  at  all  (n),  though  (save  in  a 
case  of  fraud  or  illegality)  a  consideration  actually  incon- 
sistent with  that  expressed  in  the  deed  could  probably  not 
be  shown  (w). 
^^^  >       Closely  connected  with  this  in  principle  is  the  rule  of 
effect  to     equity  that,  although  no  consideration  is  required  for  the 
mpe  ect    yj^ii^ty  q{  ^  complete  declaration  of  trust,  or  a  complete 
transfer  of  any  legal  or  equitable  interest  in  property,  yet 
an  incomplete  voluntary  gift  creates  no  right  which  can  be 

(k)  We  ahaU  see  under  the  head  tune  afterwards  to  dispute  it. 

of  undue  influence  that  a  system  of  (/}  Per  Ejoight  Bruoe,  L.J.  Keke* 

presumptions  has  been  established  loieh  y.  Manning,  1  D.  M.  G.  176, 

which  makes  it  difficult  in  many  188. 

cases  for  persons  olaiminp  under  a  (m)  Zei/ehikTs  oa.  1  £q.  281. 

Toluntarydeed  to  uphold  its  validity  (n)  Llanelly  Ry.  ^  Dom  Co,  v.  L» 

if  the  donor,  or  even  his  representa*  ^  N.  W,  Ry,  Co,  8  Gh.  942. 
^ta.                tives,  choose  within  any  reasonablA 
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enf OToed.  Certain  reoent  deoisionB  have  indeed  shown  a 
tendency  to  infringe  on  this  role  by  oonstroing  the  ciroum- 
stanoes  of  an  inoomplete  act  of  bounfy  into  a  declaration 
of  trust,  notwithstanding  that  the  real  intention  of  the 
donor  was  evidently  not  to  make  himself  a  trosteey  but  to 
divest  himself  of  all  his  interest  (o).  But  these  have  been 
disapproved  in  still  later  judgments  which  seem  entitled  to 
more  weight  (p). 

(o)  Siehardtom  ▼.  Jtiehardton,   3  11,  Moar§  y.  Moore,  ib.  474,  HoartUy 

Eq.686,ir0yyafiy.ira;2^f0fi,  lOEq.  v.  IftehoUom,   19    Eq.    233.      Gp. 

476.  Breton  y.  Wbottven,  17  Gh.  D.  at 

(p)  Warriner  y.  Sogere,  16  Eq.  p.  420. 
340,  Richmrdi  y.  Detbridge,  18  Eq. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Persons  affected  by  Contract. 

General  Rules  as  to  Parties. 

Original  Thb  original  and  Bimplest  type  of  contract  is  an  agree- 
^^^^,  ment  creating  an  obligation  between  certain  persons.  The 
persons  are  ascertained  by  their  description  as  individuals, 
and  not  by  their  satisfying  any  general  class  description : 
or,  more  shortly,  they  are  denoted  by  proper  names  and 
not  by  class-names  (a).  And  the  persons  who  become 
parties  in  the  obligation  created  by  the  agreement  are  the 
persons  who  actually  conclude  the  agreement  in  the  first 
instance,  and  those  only.  The  object  of  this  chapter  will 
be  to  point  out  the  extent  to  which  modem  developments 
of  the  law  of  contract  have  altered  this  primary 'type  either 
by  modifications  co-extensive  with  the  whole  range  of  con- 
tract or  by  special  classes  of  exceptions. 

Tho  fundamental  notion  from  which  we  must  take  our 
departure  is  one  that  our  own  system  of  law  has  in  common 
with  the  Roman  system  and  the  modem  law  of  other 
civilized  countries  derived  therefrom.  A  wide  statement 
of  it  may  be  given  in  the  shape  of  a  maxim  thus  : 
Legal  The  legal  effects  of  a  contract  are  confined  to  the  con- 

ooDfinedto  tracting  parties. 

contract-        This,  like  most,  if  not  all,  legal  maxims,  is  a  generaliza* 
parties.      tion  which  can  be  useful  only  as  a  compendious  symbol  of 

J  a)  Sayigny,  Obi.  §  63  (2.  16),  op.  on  the  subject  of  this  chapter  gene* 
^^^  ly,  ib.  {§  63-70,  pp.  17-186. 
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the  particulars  from  whioh  it  is  generalized,  and  cannot  be 
nndeistood  except  hj  reference  to  those  particulars.    The  This 


first  step  towards  the  neoeasaij  development  maj  be  given  ^^^. 
in  a  series  of  more  definite  but  still  very  general  mka,  ^ap^ 
which  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  state,  embodying  at  the 
same  time  those  qualifications,  whether  of  recent  intro- 
duction or  not,  which  admit  of  being  stated  in  an  equally 
general  form. 

We  give  some  preliminary  definition  of  terms  which  it  Beam- 
will  be  convenient  to  use  in  extended  or  special  senses.    A 
contract  creates  an   obligation  between  the  contracting 
parties,  consisting  of  duties  on  the  one  part  and  the  right 
to  demand  the  performance  of  them  on  the  other. 

Any  party  to  a  contract,  so  far  as  he  becomes  entitled  to  "  Oe- 
have  anything  performed  under  the  contract,  is  called  the  ^^^ 
creditor.   So  far  as  he  becomes  bound  to  perform  anything  "debtor." 
under  the  contract  he  is  called  the  debtor. 

jRepre&entatiOHy  representatweSy  mean  respectively  succes-  "Bepre* 
sion  and  the  person  or  persons  succeeding  to  the  general  ^|^«» 
rights  and  liabilities  of  any  person  in  respect  of  contracts, 
whether  by  reason  of  the  death  of  that  person  or  otherwise. 
A  third  person  means  any  person  other  than  one  of  the  "Third 
parties  to  the  contract  or  his  representatives  (6).  person. 

Rules.     1.  The  original  parties  to  a  contract  must  be  Bules. 
persons  ascertained  at  the  time  when  the  contract  is  made.  Parties. 

2.  The  creditor  can  demand  performance  from  the  debtor  Third  per- 
or  his  representatives.    He  cannot  demand  nor  can  the  J^S!** 
debtor  require  him  to  accept  performance  from  any  third 
person ;  but  the  debtor  or  his  representatives  may  perform 
the  duty  by  an  agent. 

(b)  Coniraots  for  the  sale  of  land  parties.  But  hero  the  obligation  is 
are  enforceable  in  equity  by  and  treated  as  attached  to  the  particular 
against  the  heirs  or  deviaees  of  the     property. 
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Third  per-      3.  No  third  person  can  become  entitled  hj  the  contract 
endSed      ^^^  *<>  demand  the  performance  of  any  duty  under  the 
contract. 

Exception.  Provisions  contained  in  a  settlement  made 
upon  and  in  consideration  of  marriage  for  the  benefit  of 
children  to  be  bom  of  the  marriage,  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  marrying  again,  for  the  benefit  of  her  children  by 
any  former  marriage,  may  be  enforced  by  the  persons 
entitled  to  the  benefit  thereof  (c). 

AjsmgR'  4.  Persons  other  than  the  creditor  may  become  entitled 
by  representation  or  assignment  to  stand  in  the  creditor's 
place  and  to  exercise  his  rights  under  the  contract. 

Notice  to  Explanation  1.  Title  by  assignment  is  not  complete  as 
against  the  debtor  without  notice  to  the  debtor,  and  a 
debtor  who  performs  his  contract  to  the  original  creditor 
without  notice  of  any  assignment  by  the  creditor  is  thereby 
discharged. 

Equities.  Explanation  2.  The  debtor  is  entitled  as  against  the 
representatiyes,  and,  unless  a  contrary  intention  appears 
by  the  original  contract,  as  against  the  assignees  of  the 
creditor,  to  the  benefit  of  any  defence  which  he  might 
have  had  against  the  creditor  himself. 

The  following  exceptions  are  given  in  order  to  complete 
the  general  statement.  The  further  discussion  of  them 
however  would  not  be  relevant  to  the  subject  of  this 
chapter.  They  are  connected  in  principle  with  the  cases  of 
a  contract  for  personal  services  or  the  exercise  of  personal 
skill  becoming  impossible  of  performance  by  inevitable 
accident,  of  which  we  speak  in  Chap.  VII.  below. 
^^<»P-  Exception  1.  If  it  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of 

Striotij      the  parties  that  the  debtor  should  perform  any  duty  in 
5J[J!^     person,  he  cannot  perform  it  by  an  agent,  nor  can  per- 
formance of  it  be  required  from  his  representatives.   Such 

{c)  See  p.  199,  below. 
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an  intention  is  presumed  in  the  ease  of  anj  dnty  which 
involves  personal  confidence  between  the  parties,  or  the 
exercise  of  the  debtor's  personal  skill. 

Exception  2.  If  it  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  Strictly 
the  parties  that  only  the  creditor  in  person  should  be  rights, 
entitled  to  have  any  duty  performed,  no  one  can  become 
entitled  by  representation  or  assignment  to  demand  the 
performance  of  it,  nor  can  such  performance  be  required 
from  the  debtor's  representatives. 

Such  an  intention  is  presumed  if  the  nature  of  the 
transaction  involves  personal  confidence  between  the  parties, 
or  is  otherwise  such  that  "  personal  considerations  "  are  of 
the  foundation  of  the  contract  {d).  (Gp.  Indian  Contract 
Act,  1872,  ss.  37,  40.) 

Exception  3.  The  representatives  of  a  deceased  person 
cannot  sue  for  a  breach  of  contract  in  a  case  where  the 
breach  of  contract  was  in  itself  a  merely  personal  injury, 
unless  special  damage  to  the  estate  which  they  represent 
has  resulted  from  the  breach  of  contract.  But  where  such 
damage  has  resulted  the  representatives  may  recover 
compensation  for  it,  notwithstanding  that  the  person  whose 
estate  they  represent  might  in  his  lifetime  have  brought 
an  action  of  tort  for  the  personal  injury  resulting  from 
the  same  act  {e). 

These  propositions  are  subject  to  several  special  qualifi- 
cations and  exceptions.  Most  of  the  exceptions  are  of 
modem  origin,  and  we  shall  see  that  since  their  establish- 
ment many  attempts  have  been  made  to  extend  them. 

{d)  See  Steveni  y.  BMning,  1  K.  painter's  exeontor,  being   also  a 

&  J.  168,  Farroic  y.  Wilson,  Li.  R.  4  painter,  were  to  complete  an  nn- 

0.  P.  744,  746 ;  JRobimon  y.  Davuon,  finiahed  portrait  on  Uie  original 

L.  R.  6  Ex.  269  ;  2  Sm.  L.  C.  38.  terms  at  the  sitter's  request. 

If  in  any  of  these  cases  the  trans-  {e)  See  1  Wms.  Exors.  798,  7th 

action  is  continued  by  mutual  con-  ed.  and  BratUhaw  y.  Zancathire  f 

sent,  it  is  a  new  contract,  e»g,M  a  Yorkshire  Ey,  Co.,  L.  R.  10  0.  P. 

senrant  continues  his  seryice  with  a  189  (since  questioned  in  Leggoit  y. 

deceased  master's  family,  or  if  a  G,  N.  By.  Co.^  1  Q.  B.  D.  699). 
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Suoh  attempts  have  in  some  departments  been  suocessf  ul, 
while  in  others  exceptions  which  for  some  time  were 
admitted  have  been  more  recently  disallowed. 

We  shall  now  go  through  the  rules  thus  stated  in  order, 
pointing  out  under  each  the  limits  within  which  exceptions 
are  admitted  in  the  present  state  of  the  law.  The  deci- 
sions which  limit  the  exceptions  are  for  the  most  part  the 
chief  authorities  to  show  the  existence  of  the  rules,  which 
are  of  so  general  a  kind  as  to  be  rather  assumed  as  the 
groundwork  of  decisions  than  expressly  affirmed. 

Role  1.  Our  first  rule  is  that  the  onginal  parties  to  a  contract 

muflt  be      ^^^  *^  persons  ascertained  at  the  time  when  the  contract 
is  made.    It  is  obvious  that  there  cannot  be  a  contract 


without  at  least  one  ascertained  party  to  make  it  in  the 
first  instance :  and  it  is  also  an  elementary  principle  of 
law  that  a  contracting  party  cannot  bind  himself  by  a 
floating  obligation  to  a  person  unascertained.  The  rule 
has  been  thus  expressed :  ''  A  party  cannot  have  an  agree- 
ment with  the  whole  world ;  he  must  have  some  person 
with  whom  the  contract  is  made  "  (/).  It  is  theoretically 
possible  to  find  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  such  cases  as 
those  of  promises  or  undertakings  addressed  to  the  public 
at  large  by  advertisements  or  the  like,  and  sales  by  auction. 
No  peal  But  we  have  shown  at  length  in  Chap.  I.  that  this  view  isun- 
tio^^'  necessary  and  untenable,  and  that  in  every  such  case  where 
a  contract  is  formed  it  is  formed  between  two  ascertained 
persons  by  one  of  them  accepting  a  proposal  made  to  him 
by  the  other,  though  possibly  made  to  him  in  common  with 
all  other  persons  to  whose  knowledge  it  may  come. 

Effects  of  Contract  as  to  Third  Persons. 

The  affirmative  part  of  our  second  rule,  namely :  The 
creditor  can  demand  performance  from  the  debtor  or  his 

(/)  i^^tr^T.  WhitUm,  1  H.  L.  C.  333,  368. 
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representatively  is  now  and  long  has  been,  though  it  was 
not  always,  elementary  {g). 

The  negative  part  of  it  states  that  the  creditar  camwt  *ole  2. 
demand^  nor  can  the  debtor  require  him  to  accept^  performance  ^^^jin, 
from  any  third  person.     This  is  subject  to  the  explanation  pc»ed  en 
that  the  debtor  or  his  representatives  may  perform  the  penonB. 
duty  by  an  agent,  which  again  is  modified  by  the  excep- 
tion of  strictly  personal  contracts  as  mentioned  at  the  end 
of  the  rules.     On  this  we  need  not  dwell  at  present. 

It  is  obvious  on  principle  that  it  is  not  competent  to  Itefoon- 
oontracting  parties  to  impose  liabilities  on  other  persons  principle, 
without  their  consent. 

Every  person  not  subject  to  any  legal  incapacity  may 
dispose  freely  of  his  actions  and  property  within  the  limits 
allowed  by  the  general  law.  liability  on  a  contract  consists 
in  a  further  limitation  of  this  disposing  power  by  a  volun- 
tary act  of  the  party  which  places  some  definite  portion  of 
that  power  at  the  command  of  the  other  party  to  the 
contract.  So  much  of  the  debtor's  individual  freedom  is 
taken  from  him  and  made  over  to  the  creditor  (A).  When  - 
there  is  an  obligation  independent  of  contract,  a  similar 
result  is  produced  without  regard  to  the  will  of  the  party ; 
the  liability  is  annexed  by  law  to  the  party's  own  wrongful 

ijg)  Ab  to  the  liability  of  personal  Ed.  1  (BoUs  ed.)  p.  238.     It  is  said 

representatiyes  on  the  contracts  of  however  that  *  *Qaia  exeontores  non 

the  testator  or  intestate  see  1  Wms.  poasont  facere  leg^m  pro  defnncto, 

Saund.  241-2.   The  old  rule  that  an  petens  prohabit  talliam  suam,  yel  si 

action  of  Mt  on  simple  contract  iiabeat  sectam  secta  debet  exami- 

would    not  lie  against  executors  nari :"  Y.  B.  20  &  21  £d.  1,  p.  466. 

where  the  testator  could  have  waged  For  the  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the 

his  law  (though  it  is  said  the  ob-  remedy  by  assumptitj  see  Beeves 

jection  could  be   taken    only  by  3.  403,  Y.  B.  Mich.  2.  H.  8. 11.  pi. 

demuxier)  seems  to  have  been  in  Sythestrangedictumeofi/raof  I^tz- 

truth  an mnovation.    Seethe  form  herbert,  Tnn.  27  H.  8.  23,  pi.  21, 

of  writ  for  or  against  executors,  who  said  there  was  no  remedy  at  all, 

Fleta  1.  2,  0.  62,  &  9,  and  cp.  F.  N.  and  Ifbrwoody,  iZ^a/f,  inB.R.,Flow. 

B.  119  M,  121  O  (the  latter  passage  180.    In  Pinchon'a  ca.  in  Ex.  Gh.  9 

is  curious:  if  a  man  has  entered  into  Co.  Bep.   86  &,  this  dictum  was 

reUgion  his  executors  shall  be  sued  overruled,  authorities  reviewed  and 

for  his  debt,  not  the  abbot  who  explained,  and  the  common  law 

accepted  him  into   religion :    see  settled  in  substance  as  it  now  is. 
p.  81,  n.  (*),  Bupra),  and  Y.  B.  30  {h)  Cp.  Savigny  Obi.  J2. 
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act  in  the  case  of  tort,  and  in  the  case  of  quasi-oontraots  to 
another  olass  of  events  whioh  may  be  roughly  described  as 
involving  the  accession  of  benefit  through  the  involuntary 
loss  of  another  person ;  but  when  an  obligation  is  founded 
upon  a  true  contract,  the  assent  of  a  person  to  be  bound  is 
at  the  root  of  the  matter  and  is  indispensable  (b). 

Agency :        The  ordinary  doctrines  of  agency  form  no  real  exception 

UaaovSj'  ^  *^-    ^or  *  contract  made  by  an  agent  can  bind  the 

apparent,   principal  only  by  force  of  a  previous  authority  or  subsequent 

ratification  ;  and  that  authority  or  ratification  is  nothing 

else  than  the  assent  of  the  principal  to  be  bound,  and  the 

contract  which  binds  him    is  his  own  contract.    Under 

certain  conditions  there  may  be  a  correct  binding  on  the 

agent  also,  as  we  have  seen  in  Ch.  II.,  but  with  that  we  are 

When        not  here  concerned.    Another  less  simple  apparent  excep- 

J^^fST^  *i^^  occurs  in  the  cases  in  which  companies  have  been  held 

equity  to  ^  liable  to  fulfil  the  agreements  made  by  their  promoters 

^^^  ™  before  the  companies  had  any  legal  existence.     These  cases 

n^%'      however  proceed  partly  on  the  ground  of  a  distinct  obliga- 

eontraetu.    tiou  having  either  been  imposed  on  the  company  in  its 

original  constitution,  or  assumed  by  it  after  its  formation  (c), 

partly  on  a  ground  independent  of  contract  and  analogous 

to  estoppel,  namely,  that  when  any  person  has  on  certain 

terms  assisted  or  abstained  from  hindering  the  promoters 

of  a  company  in  obtaining  the  constitution  and  the  powers 

sought  by  them,  the  company  when  constituted  must  not 

exercise  its  powers  to  the  prejudice  of  that  person  and  in 

violation  of  those  terms.     The  doctrine  as  now  established 

probably  goes  as  far  as  this,  but  certainly  no  farther  (d). 

{b)  LumUy  ▼.  Oye^  2  E.  &  B.  216,  his  land  to  B.  the  duty  of  all  men 

22  L.  J.  Q.  B.  463,  and  Biwm  y.  to  respect  the  rights  of  B.  instead 

HaU  (G.  A.)i  6  Q.  B.  B.  333,  in  of  A.,  as  owner  of  that  land,  is  a 

which  the  principle  of  Lumley  y.  duty  under  the  contract  of  sale  or 

Gye  was  upheld  by  the  majority  of  the  oonTeyance. 
the  Court,  ^ow  that  a  stranpper  (e)  Lindley  1.  395,  397. 

may  be  liable  in  tort  for  procuring  {d)  Lindley  1.  400.    As  to  rati- 

the  breach  of  a  contract.   But  this  fication  by  companies  see  p.  107, 

is^not  an  obligation  under  the  con-  above, 
tiaot,  any  more  than  when  A.  sells 
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In  one  case  of  a  salt  in  equity  for  Bpeciflo  performance  of  stnager 
an  award  a  third  person  interested  in  the  subject-matter  ^®*^  , , 

^  *  bound  fsy 

was  made  a  party ;  and  Sir  L.  Shadwell  held  that  he  was  award  in 
bound  by  the  award,  though  he  had  not  been  a  party  to  the  ^^/ 
reference  and  had  in  no  way  assented  to  it,  but  simply 
knew  of  it  and  remained  passive  (e).  This  decision  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  much  considered,  and  does  appear 
quite  contrary  to  principle.  Moreover  it  cannot  stand  with 
Lord  Cottenham's  decision  in  Tasker  v.  Small  (/)  that  in  a 
suit  for  the  specific  performance  of  a  contract  third  persons 
claiming  an  interest  in  the  subject-matter  are  not  even 
proper  parties :  and  even  without  this  it  is  surely  obvious 
(unless  and  until  a  court  of  final  appeal  shall  think  other- 
wise) that  A.  and  B.  have  no  business  to  submit  C.'s  rights 
to  the  arbitration  of  D.  It  is  apprehended  accordingly 
that  this  exception  may  be  treated  as  non-existent. 

Another  branch  of  the  same  general  doctrine,  which  on  NoTation. 
principle  is  scarcely  less  obvious,  is  that  the  debtor  cannot 
be  allowed  to  substitute  another  person's  liability  for  his 
own  without  the  creditor's  assent.  Some  authorities  which 
illustrate  this  are  referred  to  in  a  subsequent  chapter  where 
we  consider  from  another  point  of  view  the  rule  that  a 
contract  cannot  be  made  except  with  the  person  with  whom 
one  intends  to  contract  (</).  When  a  creditor  assents  at  the 
debtor's  request  to  accept  another  person  as  his  debtor  in 
the  place  of  the  first,  this  is  called  a  novation.  Whether 
there  has  been  a  novation  in  any  particular  case  is  a 
question  of  fact,  but  assent  to  a  novation  is  not  to  be 
inferred  from  conduct  unless  there  has  been  a  distinct  and 
unambiguous  request  (h).  Such  questions  are  especially 
important  in  ascertaining  who  is  liable  for  the  partnership 
debts  of  a  firm  when  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  mem- 

(e)  Govett  y.  Richmond,  7  Sim.  1.  parties  to  it. 

The  case  of  Taylor  v.  IParry,  1  Man.  (/)  3  My.  &  Cr.  63,  foUowed  in 

k  Or.  604,  seems  at  first  sight  to  Be  Eoghton  ▼.  Money,  2  Ch.  164. 

make  the  same  way  ;  but  there  the  (^)  Rohton  y.  Drummond,  2  B.  & 

Court  lelied  on  pofiitive  acts  of  the  Ad.  303 ;  infra,  Ch.  YIII. 

parties  as  showing  that  they  adopted  (A)  Oonqu$stU  oa.,  1  Ch.  D.  334, 

the  reference  and  were  substantially  34 1 . 

P.  O 
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bers  of  the  firm,  or  on  oontraots  made  in  a  business  which 
has  been  handed  over  by  one  firm  (whether  carried  on  by 
a  single  person,  a  partnership,  or  a  company)  to  another. 
A  series  of  cases  which  were,  or  were  supposed  to  be,  of 
this  kind  has  arisen  in  late  years  out  of  successive  amalga- 
mations of  life  insurance  companies  (t). 

The  question  may  be  resolved  into  two  parts :  Did  the 
new  firm  assume  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  old  P  and 
did  the  creditor,  knowing  this,  consent  to  accept  the 
liability  of  the  new  firm  and  discharge  the  original 
debtor  (*)  P  It  would  be  beyond  our  scope  to  enter  at 
large  on  this  subject,  for  an  exposition  of  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Lord  Justice  lindley's  work  on 
Partnership  (/). 

Real  ex-  There  exist  however  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  In 
^^^  oertfidn  cases  a  new  liability  may  without  novation  be 
under  created  in  substitution  for  or  in  addition  to  an  existing 
liability,  but  where  the  possibility  exists  of  such  an 
exceptional  transfer  of  liabilities  it  is  bound  up  with  the 
correlated  possibility  of  an  exceptional  transfer  of  rights, 
and  cannot  be  considered  alone.  For'  this  reason  the 
exceptions  in  question  will  come  naturally  to  our  notice 
under  Eule  4,  when  we  deal  with  the  peculiar  modes  in 
which  rights  arising  out  of  certain  classes  of  contracts  are 
transferred. 

Apart  from  novation  in  the  proper  sense,  the  creditor 
may  bind  himself  once  for  all  by  the  original  contract  to 
accept  a  substituted  liability  at  the  debtor's  option.  Such 
an  arrangement  is  in  the  nature  of  things  unlikely  to  occur 
in  the  ordinary  dealings  of  private  persons  among  them- 
selves.   But  it  has  been  decided  in  the  winding-up  of  the 

((]  ItiBdouUMwlieihersomeof  (t)  1.  435,  463:   and  as  to  the 

these  were  really  cases  of  novation:  Reneral  principle  of  novation  see 

see  Sor^t  ca.  and  OrainU  ca.  1  Ch.  Wihon  y.  Lloyd^  16  Eq.  60,  74  ;  for 

B.  307,  322.  a  later  instance  of  tme  novation, 

{k)  See  Rolfe  v.  Fhwer,  L.  R.  1  MilUrU  ca.  3  Gh.  D.  391. 
P.  0.  27,  44. 
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European  Assuranoe  Sodetj  that  where  the  deed  of  settle- 
ment of  an  inguranoe  company  contains  a  power  to  transfer 
the  business  and  liabilities  to  another  compan j,  a  transfer 
made  under  this  power  is  binding  on  the  policy-holders 
and  they  have  no  claim  against  the  original  company  (m). 
In  the  case  of  a  policy-holder  there  is  indeed  no  subsisting 
debt  {m)y  but  he  is  a  creditor  in  the  wider  sense  above 
defined  (p.  187). 


Mule  Sm  No  third  person  can  become  entitled  by  the  contract 
itself  to  demand  the  performance  of  any  duty  under  the 
contract. 

Before  we  consider  the  possibility  of  creating  arbitrary  Role  8. 
exceptions  to  this  rule  in  any  particular  cases,  there  are  J^'^d 
some    extensiYe    classes    of    contracts    and    transactions  on  third 
analogous  to  contract  which  call  for  attention  as  offering  P®™""* 
real  or  apparent  anomalies. 

A.  Contracts  made  by  agents.    Here  the  exception  is  Exoep- 
only  apparent.     The  principal  acquires  rights  under  a  A^oy: 
contract  which  he  did  not  make  in  person.    But  the  agent  api«wnt 
is  only  his  instrument  to  make  the  contract  within  the 
limits  of  the  authority  given  to  him,  however  extensive 
that  authority  may  be :   and  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  transaction  the  real  contracting  party  is  the 
principal. 

Consider  the  following  series  of  steps  from  mere  service  Begreesof 
to  fall  discretionary  powers :  •gency. 

1.  A  messenger  is  charged  to  convey  a  proposal,  or  the 
acceptance  or  refusal  of  one,  to  a  specified  person. 

2.  He  is  authorized  to  vary  the  terms  of  the  proposal,  or 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  variation  of  the  other  party's 
proposal  (i.  e.  to  make  the  best  bargain  he  can  with  the 
particular  person),  within  certain  limits. 

(m)  EoriU  oa.  and  OrainU  ca.  1       docker* 9  oa.  3  Oh.  B.  1. 
Gh.  1>.  307 ;  EarmafCi  oa.  ib.  826 ; 
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Agent 
contract- 
ing T)er- 
Bonailj. 


Ratifica- 
tion. 


3.  He  is  not  confined  to  one  person,  but  is  authorized  to 
conclude  the  contract  with  any  one  of  several  specified 
persons,  or  generally  with  any  one  from  whom  he  can  get 
the  best  tenns. 

4.  He  is  not  confined  to  one  particular  contract,  but  is 
authorized  generally  to  make  such  contracts  in  a  specified 
line  of  business  or  for  specified  purposes  as  he  may  judge 
best  for  the  principal's  interest  (w). 

The  fact  that  in  many  cases  an  agent  contracts  for  him- 
self as  well  as  for  his  principal,  and  the  modifications  which 
are  introduced  into  the  relations  between  the  principal  and 
the  other  party  according  as  the  agent  is  or  is  not  known 
to  be  an  agent  at  the  time  when  the  contract  is  made,  do 
not  prevent  the  acts  of  the  agent  within  his  authority  from 
being  for  the  purposes  of  the  contract  the  acts  of  the 
principal,  or  the  principal  from  being  the  real  contracting 
party.  Again,  when  the  agent  is  also  a  contracting  party 
there  are  two  alternative  contracts  with  the  agent  and  with 
the  principal  respectively. 

As  for  the  subsequent  ratification  of  unauthorized  acts, 
there  is  no  difference  for  our  present  purpose  between  a 
contract  made  with  authority  and  one  made  without 
authority  and  subsequently  ratified.  The  consent  of  the 
principal  is  referred  back  to  the  date  of  the  original  act  by 
a  beneficent  and  necessary  fiction. 


Other 

relations : 

principal 

and 

surety; 

tenns 

annexed 

by  law  to 

original 

contract. 


B.  There  are  certain  relations  created  by  contract,  of 
which  that  of  creditor,  principal  debtor,  and  surety  may 
be  taken  as  the  type,  in  which  the  rights  or  duties  of  one 
party  may  be  varied  by  a  new  contract  between  others. 
But  when  a  surety  is  discharged  by  dealings  between  the 
creditor  and  the  principal  debtor,  this  is  the  result  of  a 
condition  annexed  by  law  to  the  surety's  original  contract. 
There  is  accordingly  no  real  anomaly,  though  there  is  an 
apparent  exception  to  the  vague  maxim  that  the  legal 


(n)  Cp.  SaTigny,  Obi.  2.  67-60. 
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effects  of  a  oontraot  are  confined  to  the  contracting  parties: 
and  there  is  not  even  any  verbal  inconsistency  with  any  of 
the  more  definite  roles  we  have  stated.  However  it  seems 
proper  not  to  omit  the  mention  of  snch  cases,  inasmuch  as 
they  have  been  considered  as  real  exceptions  by  writers  of  ^ 
recognized  authority  (o). 

Insolvency  and  bankruptcy,  again,  have  various  conse-  AnomA. 
quences  which  affect  the  rights  of  parties  to  contracts,  but  efleott  of 
which  the  general  principles  of  contract  are  inadequate  to  JlJft. 
explain.    We  allude  to  them  in  this  place  only  to  observe  ana  in- 
that  it  is  best  to  regard  them  not  as  derived  from  or  inci-  ^  ^®^*7- 
dental  to  contract,  but  as  results  of  an  overriding  necessity 
and  beyond  the  region  of  contract  altogether  (p).    Even 
those  transactions  in  banlmiptcy  and  insolvency  which  have 
some  resemblance  to  contracts,  such  as  compositions  with 
creditors,  are  really  of  a  judicial  or  quasi-judicial  character. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  these  transactions  were  merely  con- 
tracts no  dissenting  creditor  could  be  bound. 

G.  The  case  of  trusts  presents  a  real  and  important  Tmsts: 
exception,  if  a  trust  is  regarded  as  in  its  origin  a  contract  ^oeptum, 
between  the  author  of  the  trust  and  the  trustee.     It  is  i'^rasta 

oontraot 

quite  possible,  and  may  for  some  purposes  be  useful  so  to  between 
regard  it.     The  Scottish  institutional  writers  (who  follow  ^^l^ 
the  Eoman  arrangement  in  the  learning  of  Obligations  as  tmstee. 
elsewhere)  consider  trust  as  a  species   of  real  contract  bj  Soot- 
coming  under  the  head  of  depositation  {q).     Conversely  ^^^ 
deposits,  bailments,  and  the  contract  implied  by  law  which  writen : 
is  the  foundation  of  the  action  for  money  received,  are  JJ^^ed 
spoken  of  in  English  books  as  analogous  to  trusts  (r).    A  in&glifih 
chapter  on  the  duties  of  trustees  forms  part  of  the  best 
known   American  text-books  on  contracts,    though   no 


(o)  See  Pothier,  Obi.  §  89.  at  p.  174. 

Ip)  a  striking  instanoe  is  for-  (q)  Sie,  though  no  sooh  abstract 

niahed  by  the  rule  in  Waring* »  case,  term  is  loiown  in  Roman  law.    See 

19  Yes.  846  ;  see  per  Lord  Cairns,  Erskine,  Inst.  Bk.  3,  Tit.  1.  s.  32. 

Banner  t.  Johnston,  L.  R.  5  H.  L.  (r)  Blackstone,  Comm.  3.  432. 
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attempt  is  made,  so  far  as  we  have  ascertained,  to  explain 
the  logical  connexion  of  this  with  the  rest  of  the  subject. 

Bj  the  creation  of  a  trust  duties  are  imposed  on  and 
undertaken  by  the  trustee  which  persons  not  parties  to  the 
transaction,  or  even  not  in  existence  at  its  date,  may  after- 
wards enforce. 
General  And  the  relation  of  a  trustee  to  his  cestui  que  trust  is 
^J^J^*^  closely  analogous  to  that  of  a  debtor  to  his  creditor,  in  so 
far  as  it  has  the  nature  of  a  personal  obligation  aud  is 
governed  by  the  general  rules  derived  from  the  personal 
character  of  obligations.  Thus  the  transfer  of  equitable 
rights  of  any  kind  is  subject,  as  regards  the  perfection  of 
the  transferee's  title,  to  precisely  the  same  conditions  as 
the  transfer  of  rights  under  a  contract.  And  the  true  way 
to  understand  the  nature  and  incidents  of  equitable  owner- 
ship is  to  start  with  the  notion  not  of  a  real  ownership 
which  is  protected  only  in  a  court  of  equity,  but  of  a 
contract  with  the  legal  owner  which  (in  the  case  of  trusts 
properly  so  called)  cannot  be  enforced  at  all,  or  (in  the  case 
of  constructive  trusts,  such  as  that  which  ariyses  on  a  con- 
tract for  the  sale  of  land)  cannot  be  enforced  completely, 
except  in  a  court  of  equity  («). 

However,  although  every  trust  may  be  said  to  include  a 
contract,  it  includes  so  much  more,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  the  machinery  of  trusts  is  employed  are  of  so  difierent 
a  kind,  that  trusts  are  distinct  in  a  marked  way  not  merely 
from  every  other  species  of  contract,  but  from  all  other 
contracts  as  a  genus.  The  complex  relations  involved  in 
a  trust  cannot  be  convenieutly  reduced  to  the  ordinary 
elements  of  contract,  and  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  jus- 
tification (independently  of  the  historical  reason  supplied 
by  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Equity)  for  the  course 
hitherto  adopted  by  all  English  writers  in  dealing  with 
trusts  as  a  separate  branch  of  law. 

(«)  See  per  Lord  Westbnry^ffioj;      Cairns),    and    at    p.    366    (Lord 
▼.  Gye^  L.  B.  6  H.  L.  at  p.  675 ;      Hatherley). 
Shaw  ▼.  FQ9Urj  %b.  at  p.  338  (Lord 
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D.  Gloeelj  oonneoted  ^th  the  oases  oovered  by  the  Exospfcum 
doctrine  of  trusts,  but  extending  beyond  them,  we  have  ^r^^^^ 
the  roles  of  equity  by  which  special  favour  is  extended  rordhild- 
to  provisions  made  by  parents  for  their  children.    This 
exception  has  akeady  been  noted  in  stating  the  general 

rule  (t).  In  the  ordinary  case  of  a  maniage  settlement 
the  children  of  the  contemplated  marriage  itself  are  said 
to  be  ^^  within  the  consideration  of  marriage "  and  may 
enforce  any  covenant  for  their  benefit  contained  in  the 
settlement.  Where  a  settlement  made  on  the  marriage  of 
a  widow  provides  for  her  children  by  a  former  marriagei 
such  children,  though  in  the  technical  language  of  equity 
volunteers^  or  persons  having  no  part  in  the  consideration^ 
are  likewise  entitled  to  enforce  the  provisions  for  their 
benefit;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  extends  to  the 
case  of  a  husband  making  a  provision  for  his  children  by  a 
former  wife  («). 

The  question  how  far  limitations  in  a  marriage  settle- 
ment to  persons  other  than  children  can  be  supported  by 
the  consideration  of  marriage,  so  as  not  to  be  defeasible 
under  27  Eliz.  c.  4,  against  subsequent  purchasers,  is  a 
distinct  and  wider  one,  not  falling  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  work  {x). 

E.  There  is  also  a  considerable  class  of  statutory  excep-  Statntoiy 
tions  in  cases  where  companies  and  public  bodies,  though  tionBr 
not  incorporated,  are  empowered  to  sue  and  be  sued  by  ^^^ 
their  public  officers  or  trustees.    The  enactments  of  this  publio 
kind  relating  to  companies  are  collected  and  commented  ^^^^ 
on  by  Lord  Justice  Ldndley  (y). 

The  trustees  of  Friendly  Societies  and  Trade  Unions  are 
likewise  empowered  to  sue,  and  may  be  sued,  in  their  own 

(Q  P.  188,  aboTe,  op.  per  Cotton,  desiredi  to  the  aathoritieB,mcladmg 

L.  J.  15  Gh.  B.  at  p.  242.  the  fall  diBcaadon  in  Mr.  May's 

(tf)  GaU  Y.  &ale^  6  Gh.  B.  144»  book  on  Yolnntary  and  Fraodolent 

152.  Ck^nyejanoes. 

(x)  The  references  in  QaU  t.  GtOe  (y)  Lindlej,  Ptnp.  1.  509,  iqq. 

(last  note)  wiU  guide  the  reader,  if 
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names,  in  oases  oonoeming  the  property  of  the  society  or 
union  (s). 
^^*»      By  the  8  &  9  Vict.  o.  106,  s.  5,  a  person  who  is  not  a 
to  real       party  to  an  indenture  may  nevertheless  take  the  benefit  of 
property.    ^  covenant  in  it  relating  to  real  property.   This  enactment 
has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  the  subject  of  any  re- 
ported decision  (a). 

General         Having  disposed  of  these  special  exceptions,  we  may 

ffP^"     now  proceed  to  examine  the  rule  in  its  ordinary  applica- 

nOe.  tion,  which  may  be  expressed  thus: — The  agreement  of 

contracting  parties  cannot  confer  on  a  third  person  any 

right  to  enforce  the  contract. 

There  are  two  different  classes  of  cases  in  which  it  may 
seem  desirable,  and  in  which  accordingly  it  has  been 
attempted,  to  effect  this :  (1)  where  the  object  of  the  con- 
tract is  the  benefit  of  a  third  person:  (2)  where  the  parties 
are  numerous  and  the  persons  really  interested  are  liable 
to  be  changed  from  time  to  time. 

Contraot        It  was  for  a  long  time  not  fully  settled  whether  a  con- 

ol^thSl  *  *"^  between  A.  and  B.  that  one  of  them  should  do  some- 

peraon.       thing  for  the  benefit  of  C.  did  or  did  not  give  C.  a  right 

of  action   on  the  contract  (b).    And  there  was  positive 

authority  that  at  all  events  a  contract  made  for  the  benefit 

(«)  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1876,  in  Chilton  y.  Corporation  of  London^ 

38  &  39  Vict.  o.  60,  s.  21 ;  Trade  7  Ch.  D.  at  p.  741. 

Union  Act,  1879,  34  &  36  Vict.  c.  (a)  For  an  example  of  the  incon- 

31,  8.  9.    It  is  the  same  with  build-  yenienoe  provided  against  by  it  see 

ing  societies  formed  before  the  Act  Lord  Southampton  y.  £rown,  6  B.  & 

of  1874  and  not  incorporated  under  G.  718,  where  the  person  who  was 

it.    A  statute  enabling  a  local  au-  really  interested  in  the  payment  of 

thority  to  recover  expenses,  and  not  rent  on  a  demise  made  by  trustees, 

specifying  any  remedy,  has  been  and  with  whom  jointly  with  the 

held  to  make  tbe  local  authority  a  trustees  the  covenant  for  payment 

quasi-corporation  for  the  purpose  of  rent  was  expressed  to  be  made, 

of  suing :  Mtlh  v.  Scott,  L.  It.  8  was  held  incapable  of  joining  in  an 

Q.  B.  496.  And  the  grantof  a  right  action  on  the  covenant, 

by  the  Crown  to  a  class  of  persons  {b)  See  Viner,  Abr.  Assumpsit,  Z. 

mayhave  the  effect  of  incorporating  (1.  333-7);  per  Eyre,  C.  J.,  Go,  of 

tiiem  to  enable  them  to  exercise  the  Feltmakera  v.  Davies,  1  Bos.  &  P.98 ; 

right:    Willifigdale  v.  Maiiiand,  3  note  to  JPiffott y,  Thompaon^Z Bob.  & 

"E^.  103,  explained  by  Jessel,  M.  B.  P.  140i 
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of  a  p^fion  nearly  related  to  one  or  both  of  the  oontracting 
parties  might  be  enforced  by  that  person  (c).  However  Third  per- 
the  rule  is  now  distinctly  established  that  a  third  person  ^^^. 
cannot  sne  on  a  contract  made  by  others  for  his  benefit 
even  if  the  contracting  pcurties  have  agreed  that  he  may, 
and  that  near  relationship  makes  no  difference  as  regards 
any  common  law  right  of  action.  This  was  decided  by  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Tweddle  v.  Atkinson  (rf).  The 
following  written  agreement  had  been  entered  into : 

« Memorandnm  of  an  agreement  made  this  day  between  William 
Ghiy,"  Ac,  "  of  the  one  part,  and  John  Tweddle  of  the  other  part. 
Whereas  it  is  mntnally  agreed  that  the  said  William  Guy  shall  and 
inll  pay  the  sum  of  £200  to  William  Tweddle  his  son-in-law,  railway 
inspector,  residing  in  Thornton,  in  the  county  of  Fife  in  Scotland,  and 
the  said  John  Tweddle  father  to  the  aforesaid  Willam  Tweddle  shall  and 
will  pay  the  sum  of  £100  to  the  said  William  Tweddle  each  and  severally 
the  said  sums  on  or  before  the  21st  day  of  August,  1855 ;  and  it  is  hereby 
further  agreed  by  the  aforesaid  William  Guy  and  the  said  John  Tweddle 
that  the  said  William  Tweddle  has  fuU  power  to  sue  the  said  parties  in 
any  Court  of  law  or  equity  for  the  aforesaid  sums  hereby  promised  and 
specified." 

William  Tweddle,  the  son  of  John  Tweddle,  brought  an 
action  against  the  executor  of  William  Guy  on  this  agree- 
ment, the  declaration  averring  his  relationship  to  the 
parties,  and  their  intention  to  carry  out  a  verbal  agree- 
ment made  before  the  plaintiff's  marriage  to  provide  a 
marriage  portion.  The  action  was  held  not  to  be  main- 
tainable. The  Court  did  not  in  terms  overrule  the  older 
cases  to  the  contrary,  considering  that  their  authority  was 
already  sufficiently  disposed  of  by  the  effect  of  modem 
decisions  and  practice  (e). 

(e)  Dutton  y.  FooU  (Ex.  Ch.)t  2  to  a  contract  who   has   suffered 

Lev.  210,  Vent.  318,  322.     Ap-  damage  by  the  non- performance  of 

proved  by  Lord  Mansfield,  Cowp.  it  sue  the  defaulting  party  for  the 

443.    There  appears  to  have  been  damage :  Fhyf&rd  v.  United  King- 

much  difference  of  opinion  at  the  dom  Electric  Telegraph  Co.,  L.  R.  4 

time.  Q.  B.  706,  Dickson  v.  Iteuter'8  Tele- 

(rf)  1  B.  &  S.  893,  30 L.  J.  Q.  B.  gram  Co.,  2  C.  P.  D.  62,  in  C.  A.  3 

265.  G.  F.  D.  1.     But  in  these  cases  of 

U)  See  also  Price  v.  Faston,  4  B.  telegraphic  despatches  a  contrary 

ft  Ad .  433.  Much  less  can  a  stranger  opinion  prevails  in  America ;  Bige- 
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Anthori- 

tles  in 

equity 

against 

right  of 

third 

person. 


The  dootiines  of  equity  are  at  first  sight  not  so  free 
from  doubt.  There  is  clear  and  distinct  authority  for 
these  propositions :  When  two  persons,  for  valuable  consi- 
deration as  between  themselves,  contract  to  do  some  act  for 
the  benefit  of  another  person  not  a  party  to  the  contract — 

(i)  That  person  cannot  enforce  the  contract  against 
either  of  the  contracting  parties,  at  all  events  IE  not  nearly 
and  legitimately  related  to  one  of  them  (/).  Probably  the 
only  exception  is  that  mentioned  above,  pp.  188,  199,  in 
favour  of  children  provided  for  by  marriage  settlements. 

(ii)  But  either  contracting  party  may  enforce  it  against 
the  other  although  the  person  to  be  benefited  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  consideration  (g). 


Apparent 
exoep- 
tions. 
Gregory  i?. 
Williams 
(third 
person  co- 
plaintiff 
with  oon- 
tiactee). 


On  the  other  hand  the  case  of  Oregory  v.  Williams  (A) 
shows  that  a  third  person  for  whose  benefit  a  contract 
is  made  may  join  as  co-plaintiff  with  one  of  the  actual 
contracting  parties  against  the  other,  and  insist  on  the 
arrangement  being  completely  carried  out.  The  facts  of 
that  case,  so  far  els  now  material,  may  be  stated  as  follows: 
Parker  was  indebted  to  Williams  and  also  to  Gregory ; 
Williams,  being  informed  by  Parker  that  the  debt  to 
Gregory  was  about  900/.,  and  that  there  were  no  other 
debts,  undertook  to  satisfy  the  debt  to  Gregory  on  having 
an  assignment  of  certain  property  of  Parker's.  Gregory 
was  not  a  party  to  this  arrangement,  nor  was  it  com- 
municated to  him  at  the  time.  The  property  having  been 
assigned  to  Williams  accordingly,  the  Court  held  that 
Gregory,  suing  jointly  with  Parker,  was  entitled  to  call 


low,  L.  G.  on  the  Law  of  Torts,  619 
sqq.  Mr.  Bigdow  ingeniously  sup- 
ports this  opinion  on  general  prin- 
dples,  reg^arding  the  cause  of  action 
as  not  ex  contractu^  but  founded  on 
a  wrong  of  which  the  contract  is  the 
occasion— the  breach  of  a  general 
duty  so  to  perform  one*s  contracts  as 
not  to  injure  third  persons.  In 
England,  however,  the  existence  of 


any  such  duty  seems  to  be  clearly 
negatived  by  Alton  y.  Midland  Ry. 
Co,  19  0.  B.  N.  S.  213,  34  L.  J. 
C.  P.  292. 

(/)  Oolyear  v.  MtUgrtwe^  2  £ee. 
81. 

(^)  Daifmport  y.  Biahoppy  2  Y.  & 
0.  451,  460,  1  Ph.  698,  704. 

(A)  3  Mer.  682. 
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upon  WilliamB  to  satisfy  his  debt  to  the  extent  of  900/. 
(bat  not  farther,  although  the  debt  was  in  fact  greater)  ont 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  property.  It  was  not  at  all 
suggested  that  he  oould  have  sued  alone  in  equity  any 
more  than  at  law  (t ) ;  and  the  true  view  of  the  case 
appears  to  be  that  the  transaotion  between  Williams  and 
Parker  amounted  to  a  declaration  of  trust  of  the  property 
assigned  for  the  satisfaction  of  Gh^goiy's  daim  to  the 
specified  extent  {k). 

Another  apparent  exception  is  the  case  of  Page  y.  Cox  (/),  Page  v. 
where  it  was  held  that  a  proyision  in  partnership  articles  yj^oii^ot* 
that  a  partner's  widow  should  be  entitled  to  his  share  of  widow  in 
the  business  might  be  enforced  by  the  widow.    But  the  Sip  ^' 
decision  was  carefully  put  on  the  ground  that  the  provision  "f^cl««- 
in  the  articles  created  a  valid  trust  of  the  partnership  pro- 
perty in  the  hands  of  the  surviving  partner.    The  result 
is  that  there  is  no  real  and  allowed  authority  for  holding 
that  rights  can  in  general  be  aoquired  by  third  parties 
under  a  contract,  unless  by  the  creation  of  a  trust. 

These  peculiar  oases  do  not  however  affect  the  general 
principle.     ^'  A  mere  agreement  between  A.  and  B.  that 

B.  shall  pay  C.  (an  agreement  to  which  C.  is  not  a  party 
either  directly  or  indirectly)  will  not  prevent  A.  and  B. 
from  coming  to  an  agreement  the  next  day  releasing  the 
old  one"  (m). 

^^  An  agreement  between  A.  and  B.  that  B.  shall  pay 

C.  gives  0.  no  right  of  action  against  B."  (n). 

(t)  For  an  attempt  of  a  third  (m)  Jessel,  M.  R.,  Smprett  Engi^ 
penon  to  gae  at  law  Tmder  very  netring  Co.y  16  Ch.  D.  125,  129. 
similar  ciroamstaiioes  aee  Frxe$  y.  (ft)  Lindley,  L.  J.  JRe  RotherKam 
£a$tm,  4  B.  &  Ad.  433,  showing  Alum  and  Chemical  Co,  25  Ch.  D.  at 
dearly  that  A.  oannot  sae  on  a  p.  111.  These  statements  overrule 
"-  by  B.  to  C.  to  pay  O.'s  what  is  said  in  Touehe  v.  Meirop. 


debt  to  A.  Railway  Warekouaing  Co,  6  Gh.  671, 

(k)  Empreu Engineering Co.{G,A.)  677.   As  to  that  case  see  Lindley, 

16  Ch.  D.  125,  129,  130,  by  Jessel^  1.  396.    Compare  further  Eley  y. 

K(.  B.  and  James,  L.  J.  Poeitivef    ^.,    Life  Aseuranoe  Co. 

{I)  10  Ha.  163,  op.  Murrag  v.  (C.  A.)  1  Ex.  D.  88  (a  proTision  in 

Flavell  (C.  A.)  25  Ch.  B.  89.  articles  of  association  that  A.  shall 
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Third 
person  em- 
powered 
to  sue  for 
conveni- 
enoe  of 


ontraot- 
iogpfuties 
can  enable 
one  of 
themselyes 
to  sue  on 
behalf  of 
himself 
and 
others: 


But  can- 
not enable 
a  stranger. 
Attempts 
by  unin- 
corporated 
companies 
to  appoint 
a  nominal 
plaintiff. 


We  now  come  to  the  class  of  oases  in  which  contra^cting 
parties  have  attempted  for  their  own  convenience  to  vest 
the  right  of  enforcing  the  contract  in  a  third  person. 
Except  within  the  domain  of  the  stricter  rules  applicable 
to  parties  to  actions  on  deeds  and  negotiable  instruments, 
there  appears  to  be  no  objection  to  several  contracting 
parties  agreeing  that  one  of  thom  shall  have  power  to  sue 
for  the  benefit  of  all  except  the  party  sued.  Thus  where 
partners  create  by  agreement  penalties  to  be  paid  by  any 
partner  who  breaks  a  particular  stipulation,  they  may  em- 
power one  partner  alone  to  sue  for  the  penalty  {o).  The 
application  of  the  doctrines  of  agency  may  also  lead  to 
similar  results  (p).  It  seems  doubtful  whether  a  promise 
to  several  persons  to  make  a  payment  to  one  of  them  will 
of  itself  enable  that  one  to  sue  alone  (q). 

But  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  most  express  agreement  of 
contracting  parties  cannot  confer  any  right  of  action  on 
the  contract  on  a  person  who  is  not  a  party.  Yarious 
devices  of  this  kind  have  been  tried  in  order  to  evade  the 
difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  unincorporated  asso- 
ciations enforcing  their  rights,  but  have  always  failed  when 
attention  was  called  to  them.  This  has  happened  in  the 
case  of  actions  brought  by  the  chairman  for  the  time  being 


be  solicitor  to  the  company  and 
transact  all  its  legal  business  is  as 
regards  A.  res  inter  alios  acta  and 
gives  him  no  right  against  the 
company) ;  Melhado  v.  Forto  AUgre 
Ry.  Co,  L.  R.  9  C.  P.  603.  In 
America  the  rule  is  still  unsettled, 
and  conflicting  opinions  are  held  in 
different  States.  See  an  article  on 
the  subject  in  the  '*  American  Law 
Review"  for  April,  1881. 

(o)  Radenhurst  v.  Bates,  3  Bing. 
463, 470.  Of  course  they  must  take 
care  to  make  the  penalty  payable 
not  to  the  whole  nrm,  but  to  the 
members  of  the  firm  minus  the 
offending  partner.  Whether  imder 
the  present  Rules  of  Court  the  other 
partners  could  use  the  name  of  the 
firm  to  sue  for  the  penalty,  quare. 


{p)  Spurr  V.  Cass,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B. 
666. 

(q)  Chanter  v.  Leese,  4  M.  &  W. 
296 ;  in  Ex.  Ch.  6  M.  &  "W.  698, 
where  both  Courts  inclined  to  think 
not,  but  gave  no  decision .  In  Jones 
V.  Robinson,  1  Ex.  464, 17  L.  J.  Ex. 
36,  an  action  was  brought  by  one  of 
two  late  partners  against  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  business  on  a  promise 
to  pay  the  plaintiff  what  was  due  to 
him  from  the  firm  for  advances. 
This  was  declared  on  as  a  separate 
promise  in  addition  to  a  general 
promise  to  the  two  partners  to  pay 
the  partnership  debts,  and  the  only 
question  was  whether  there  was 
any  separate  consideration  for  the 
promise  sued  on. 
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of  the  directors  of  a  company  (r),  by  the  directors  for  the 
time  being  of  a  company  («),  by  the  purser  for  the  time 
being  of  a  cost-book  company  (0»  and  by  the  managers 
of  a  mutual  marine  insurance  society  (u).  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  dwell  on  any  instance  other  than  the  last.  In 
Oray  y.  Pearson  the  reasons  against  allowing  the  right  of 
action  are  well  given  in  the  judgment  of  Willes,  J. : — 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  action  cannot  be  maintained,  and  for  the  Jqdgment 
simple  reason, — ^a  reason  not  applicable  merelj  to  the  procedure  of  this  ^  ^j!J^» 
conntry,  but  one  affecting  all  sound  procedure, — that  the  proper  person     'vn^mal. 
to  bring  an  action  is  the  person  whose  right  has  been  violated.    Though 
there  are  certain  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  for  instance  in  the  case 
of  agents,  auctioneers,  or  factors,  these  exceptions  are  in  truth  more 
apparent  than  real.    The  persons  who  are  suing  here  are  mere  agents, 
managen  of  an  assurance  association  of  which  they  are  not  members ; 
and  thej  are  suing  for  premiums  alleged  to  have  become  payable  by  the 
defendant  in  respect  of  policies  effected  by  the  plaintiffs  for  him,  and  for 
his  share  and  contributions  to  losses  and  damages  paid  by  them  to  other 
members  of  the  association  whose  ressels  have  been  lost  or  damaged. 
The  bare  statement  of  the  facts  is  enough  to  show  that  the  action  cannot 
be  maintained. 

'*  It  is  in  effect  an  attempt  to  substitute  a  person  as  a  nominal  plaintiff 
in  lieu  of  the  persons  whose  rights  have  been  yiolated." 

Another  variety  of  the  same  device  is  a  document  pur-  Notes  and 
porting  to  be  a  negotiable  instrument   payable  to  the  ^^^^* 
treasurer  or  other  officer  for  the  time  being  of  a  society,  treasurer, 
Such  a  document,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  promissory  t^  ]^ng^ 
note  (a?)  or  of  a  bill  of  exchange  (y),  is  invalid,  for  the  "^yalid. 
payee  must  be  a  person  capable  of  being  ascertained  at 
the  time  of  making  the  note  or  accepting  the  bill.     There 
is  no  doubt  that  a  contract  in  any  other  form  to  pay  the 

(r)  Hall  ▼.  Bainbridffe,  1  Man.  &  («)  Oray  t.  Pearson^  L.  R.  6  0. 

Gr.  42.  P.  668  :  in  the  earlier  case  of  Gray 

(t)  FMp9  T.  LyU,  10  A.  &  E.  t.  GUwm,  L.   JR.  2  C.  P.  120,  a 

113.  similar  action  succeeded,  the  ques- 

(0  Sybari  r.   Parker,   4  G.  B.  tion  of  the  manager's  right  to  sue 

K.  S.  209,  27  L.  J.  C.  P.  120 :  not  being  raised, 

where  Willes,  J.,  suggested  that  it  {x)  Storm  ▼.  Stirling,  3  £.  &  B. 

was  trenching  upon  the  preroga-  832,  23  L.  J.  Q.  B.  298 ;  in  £x. 

tive  of  the  Crown  to  make  a  new  Ch.  nom.  Cou:is  v.  Stirling,  6  £.  & 

species  of  coiporatiun  sole  for  the  B.  333,  26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  336. 

purpose  of  bnnging  actions.  (y)  Yatet  t.  Na»h,  8  G.  B.  N.  8. 

681,  29  L.  J.  0.  P.  806. 
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treasurer  for  the  time  being  would  be  equally  inoperatiye 
to  give  any  right  of  action  to  the  person  who  should  from 
time  to  time  fill  the  office  (s).  But  a  promissory  note 
payable  to  "  the  trustees  of  the  W.  chapel  or  their  treasurer 
for  the  time  being  "  is  good :  for  it  is  considered  that  the 
trustees  existing  at  the  date  of  the  note  are  the  persons 
ascertained  as  payees,  and  that  the  treasurer  is  named  only  . 
as  their  agent  to  receiye  payment  (a). 


Assignment  of  Contracts. 

Rule  4.  Rule  4.  We  now  come  to  the  fourth  rule,  which  we  have 

^^^    expressed  thus  :— 

under  Persons  other  than  the  creditor  may  become  entitled  by 

^^       '    representation  or  assignment  to  stand  in  the  creditor's  place 
and  to  exercise  his  rights  under  the  contract 

We  need  say  nothing  here  about  the  right  of  personal 

representatives  to  enforce  the  contracts  of  the  person  they 

represent,  except  that  it  has  been  recognized  from  the 

earliest  period  of  the  history  of  our  present  system  of  law  (6). 

Bight  to     With  regard  to  assignment,  the  benefit  of  a  contract  cannot 

contract     ^®  assigned  (except  by  the  Crown)  at  common  law  so  as 

not  as-       to  enable  the  assignee  to  sue  in  his  own  name  (c).    The 

at^mmon  Origin  of  the  rule  was  attributed  by  Coke  to  the  "  wisdom 

^^httU      ^^    policy  of  the  founders  of  our  law "  in  discouraging 

origin  of    maintenance  and  litigation  {d) :  but  there  can  be  little  or 

the  rule,     j^^  doubt  that  it  was  in  truth  a  logical  consequence  of  the 

primitive  view  of  a  contract  as  creating  a  strictly  personal 

obligation  between  the  creditor  and  the  debtor  {e).    Any- 


(«)  Pigott  r,  Thompton,  8  Bob.  &  20  &  21  Ed.  1,  pp.  304,  374. 

P.  147.  (c)  Termer  de  la  ley,  tit.  ChoM  in 

(a)  Holmet  ▼.  Jaques,  L.  B.  1  Q.  Action. 

B.  376.  {d)  LampHU  ca.  10  Go.  Bep.  48  a. 

if)  Subject  to   some    technical  For  exposition  of  the  rule  in  detul 

exceptions  which  have   now  dis*  see  Dicey  on  Parties,  116. 

appeared :  see  notes  to  WheatUy  t.  {e)  Bpence,  Eq.  Juzisd.  of  Ghy. 

Lam,  1  Wms.  Saund.  240  sqq.  and  2.  850.    An  examination  of   the 

for  early  instanoes  of  actions  of  earlier  authorities  has  been  found 

debt  brought  by  executors,  Y.  B.  to  confirm  this  view.    The  role  is 
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how,  it  has  been  long  established  that  the  proper  oonrse  at 
common  law  is  for  the  assignee  to  sue  in  the  name  of  the 
assignor.  It  appears  from  the  Year  Books  that  attempts 
were  sometimes  made  to  object  to  actions  of  this  kind  on 
the  ground  of  maintenance,  but  without  success.  The 
same  rule  is  yeiy  distinctly  stated  by  G-aius  as  prevailing 
in  the  Boman  law  (/). 

In  equity  the  right  of  the  assignee  to  sue  in  his  own  in  equity 
name  has  been  recognized  for  some  considerable  time ;  it  ^1^^^ 
is  perhaps  impossible  to  say  precisely  for  how  long,  but  at 
any  rate    since  the  rules  of  equity  have  been  at  all 
systematic  (^). 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act,  1873  (s.  25,  Lenl 
Bub-s.  6),  creates  a  legal  right  modelled  on  the  equitable  J2i^^ 
right,    but    confined    to    cases    where    the    assignment  upder  Ja- 
is    absolute,   and  by  writing  under  the    hand  of    the  Act,  1873. 
assignor,  and  express  notice  in  writing  has  been  given 
to  the  debtor. 

These  restrictions  are  but  partly  known  in  equity.    By  in  equity 
the  Statute  of  Frauds  (29  Car.  2,  c.  3,  s.  9)  "  all  grants  and  "^^^^ . 
assignments  of  any  trust  or  confidence  "  must  be  in  writing  how  far 
signed  by  the  assignor,  and  by  s.  7,  equitable  interests  ^  sut.  of 
in  land  must  be   created  by  writing.     S.  9   does   not  ^"^^» 
require  writing  for  the  creation  in  the  first  instance  by 


qu. 


aasnmed  as   nnqnefitionable,    and  ag^ere,  Bed  debes  ex  pexBoua  mea 

there  is  no  trace  of  Coke's  reason  quasi  cognitor  ant  procnratormens 

for  it.    The  objection  of  main-  ezperiri.    In  later  times  the  trans- 

tenanoe  was  set  np,  not  against  the  f  eree  of  a  debt  was  enabled  to  sue 

assignee  suing  in  his  own  name,  by  utilis  aeiio  in  his  own  name, 

which  was  never  attempted  so  far  lliis  seems  to  have  been  first  intro- 

as  we  can  find,  but  against  his  suing  dnced  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 

in  the  name  of  the  assignor :  see  purchaser  of  an  inheritance,  D.  2. 

Note  O  in  Appendix.  14.  de  pactis,  16  pr.^  G.  4.  39.  de 

(/)  Gai.  2.  38,  39.     Quod  mihi  hered.  Tel  act.  vend.   1,  2,  4—6, 

ab  aHquo  debetur,  id  si  velim  tibi  and  afterwiurds  extended  toall cases, 

deberi,nu]loeorummodoquibusree  G.  eod.  tit.  7,  9.    See  too  G.  4.  10. 

oorponles  ad  alium  transferuntur,  de  obi.  et  act.  1,  2,  C.  4. 15.  quando 

id  effioere  possum :  sed  opus  est,  ut  fiscus,   5,   Amdts,  Lehrbuch  der 

iubente  me  tu  ab  eo  stipuleris:  Pttndektea,  §  264. 

quae  res  effidt  ut  a  me  liberetur  et  (^)  There  is  a  curious  case  in  Y. 

inoipiat  tibi  teneri.  quae  dicitur  B.  37  H.  6.  13,  pi.  8,  i^m  which  it 

novatio  obligationis.   Binehacvero  seems  that  equitable  assignments 

noTatione  non  poteris  too  nomine  were  then  unknown. 
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In  other 
special 
cases  by 
Btatate. 

Limita- 
tion of 
assignee's 
rights. 


the  legal  owner  or  creditor  of  an  equitable  interest  in 
personal  property  or  a  chose  in  action :  and  it  may  be 
argued  perhaps  that  its  operation  is  altogether  confined  to 
interests  in  land  by  the  context  in  which  it  occurs.  The 
writer  is  not  aware  of  any  decision  upon  it  (h). 

As  for  the  notice  to  the  debtor,  the  rule  of  equity  is  that 
it  must  be  express  but  need  not  be  in  writing  (i). 

There  remain,  therefore,  a  great  number  of  cases  where 
the  right  is  purely  equitable,  although  the  enlarged  juris- 
diction of  every  branch  of  the  Supreme  Court  makes  the 
distinction  less  material  than  formerly. 

Several  partial  exceptions  to  the  common  rule  have  been 
made  at  different  times  by  modem  statutes,  on  which 
however  it  seems  unnecessary  to  dwell  (k). 

In  ordinary  cases  rights  under  a  contract  derived  by 
assignment  from  the  original  creditor  are  subject,  as  already 
stated,  to  the  following  limitations : — 


1st.  Title  by  assignment  is  not  complete  as  against  the 
debtor  without  notice  to  the  debtor,  and  a  debtor  who  per- 
forms his  contract  to  the  original  creditor  without  notice  of 
any  assignment  by  the  creditor  is  thereby  discharged. 

2nd.  The  debtor  is  entitled  as  against  the  representa- 
tives, and,  imless  a  contrary  intention  appears  by  the 


(A)  See  1  Sanders  on  Uses  (6th 
ed.)  343. 

^t)  ^  Tiehener,  36  Beay.  317. 

(k)  The  more  important  instances 
are  these: — 

East  India  Bonds,  61  G«o.  3, 
0.  64,  s.  4,  which  makes  them 
neffotiabU, 

Mortgage  debentures  issued  hj 
land  companies  under  the  Mortgage 
Debenture  Act,  1866,  28  &  29  Vict. 
c.  78,  amended  by  33  &  34  Vict. 
0.  20. 

Policies  of  life  assurance :  30  & 
31  Vict.  c.  144. 

Policies  of  marine  assurance :  31 
&  32  Vict.  c.  86. 

Things  in  action  of  companies 
(Companies  Act,  1862,  s.  167)  and 


bankrupts  (Bankruptcy  Act,  1883, 
BS.  66,  67,  and  see  definition  of 
"property,**  s.  168)  assigned  in 
pursuance  of  those  Acts  respec- 
tively. As  to  the  effect  of  registra- 
tion under  the  present  Acts  of 
previously  existing  companies,  &c., 
in  transferring  the  right  to  sue  on 
the  contracts  made  by  the  company 
or  its  officers  in  its  former  state, 
see  the  Companies  Act,  1862,  s.  193, 
Lindley  1.  492,  note  Q), 

Local  authorities  (including  any 
authority  having  power  to  levy  a 
rate)  may  issue  transferable  deben- 
tures and  debenture  stock  under  the 
Local  Loans  Act,  1876,  38  &  39 
Vict.  c.  83. 
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original  contract,  as  against  the  aseignees  of  the  oreditoTy 
to  the  benefit  of  any  defence  which  he  might  have  had 
against  the  creditor  himself. 

1.  As  to  notice  to  the  debtor.    Notice  is  not  necessary  Knki  rf 
to  complete  the  assignee's  equitable  right  as  against  the  ^2^. 
original  creditor  himself,  or  as  against  his  representatives,  ™^1^ 
including  assignees  in  bankruptcy  (/) :  but  the  claims  of  Nokoe  to 
competing  assignees  or  incumbrancers  rank  as  between  °®°^^- 
themselyes  not  according  to  the  order  in  date  of  the  assign- 
ments, but  according  to  the  dates  at  which  they  have 
respectively  given  notice  to  the  debtor.    This  was  decided 
by  the  cases  of  Dearie  v.  Hall  and  Laveridge  v.  Cooper  (m), 
the  principle  of  which  was  soon  afterwards  affirmed  by  the 
House  of  Lords  (n) .    The  same  rule  prevails  in  the  modem 
civil  law  (p)  and  has  been  adopted  from  it  in  the  Scottish 
law  {p) ;  and  the  true  reason  of  it,  though  not  made  very 
prominent  in  the  decisions  which  establish  the  rule  in 
England,  is  the  protection  of  the  debtor.    He  has  a  right 
to  look  to  the  person  with  whom  he  made  his  contract  to 
accept  performance  of  it,  and  to  give  him  a  discharge, 
tmless  and  until  he  is  distinctly  informed  that  he  is  to 
look  to  some  other  person.    According  to  the  original  strict 
conception  of  contract,  ( '^  4  ne  consid^rer  que  la  subtilit^ 
du  droit "  as  Pothier  (q)  expressed  it)  his  creditor  or  his 
creditor's  assignee  cannot  even  require  him  to  do  this,  any 
more  than  in  the  converse  but  substantially  different  case 
a  debtor  can  require  his  creditor  to  accept  another  person's 
liability,  and  his  assent  must  be  expressed  by  a  novation 
(as  to  which  see  p.  193,  above).     Such  was  in  fact  the  old 
Boman  law,  as  is  shown  by  the  passage  already  cited  from 

{()  Bum  ▼.  Carvalho,  4  H.  &  Cr.  repreflentatiye,  may  equaUj  gain 

690.  pnoiiiy  bj  notice :  liiikJUUTt  tr. 

(m)  3  BuflB.  1,  88, 48.  11  Gh.  D.  198. 

(n)  FotUr  T.  CoekereUj  3  Gl.  &  F.  (o)  SeePothier,  GontratdeVente, 

456.  It  has  only  lately  been  decided  }}  560,  554  sqq. 

that  a  second  assignee  who  takes  his  (p)  Erskine  Inst.  Bk.  3,  Tit.  5. 

assignment  notfrom  the  beneficiary  {q)  Gontrat  de  Yente,  }  550. 
himself,  but  from  his  legal  personal 

P.  P 
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Gaius.  By  the  modem  praotioe  the  novation  is  dispensed 
with,  and  the  debtor  becomes  bound  to  the  assignee  of 
whom  he  has  notice.  But  he  cannot  be  boimd  by  any 
other  assignment,  though  prior  in  time,  of  which  he  knows 
nothing.  He  is  free  if  he  has  fulfilled  his  obligation  to  the 
original  creditor  without  notice  of  any  assignment ;  he  is 
equally  free  if  he  fulfils  it  to  the  assignee  of  whose  right 
he  is  first  informed,  not  knowing  either  of  any  prior 
assignment  by  the  original  creditor  or  of  any  subsequent 
assignment  by  the  new  creditor  (r).  It  is  enough  for  the 
completion  of  the  assignee's  title  "  if  notice  be  given  to  the 
person  by  whom  payment  of  the  assigned  debt  is  to  be 
made,  whether  that  person  is  himself  liable  or  is  merely 
charged  with  the  duty  of  making  the  payment "  (s),  e.g.  as 
an  agent  entrusted  with  a  particular  fund.  Notice  not 
given  by  the  assignee  may  be  sufficient,  if  shown  to  be 
ThiBdoes  such  as  a  reasonable  man  would  act  upon  [t).  All  this 
tohitewBtB  doctrine  of  notice  has  no  application  to  interests  in  land  («) : 
in  land ;  but,  Subject  to  that  exception,  it  applies  to  rights  created 
aU  otSer     by  trust  as  well  as  to  those  created  by  contract ;  the  bene- 

it  were  a  debt  due  from  the  trustee.  In  the  case  of  trusts 
a  difficulty  may  arise  from  a  change  of  trustees ;  for  it  may 
happen  that  a  fund  is  transferred  to  a  new  set  of  trustees 
without  any  notice  of  an  assignment  which  has  been  duly 
notified  to  their  predecessors,  and  that  notice  is  given  to 
the  new  trustees  of  some  other  assignment.  It  is  still 
imsettled  which  of  the  assignees  is  entitled  to  priority  in 
such  a  case :  but  it  has  been  decided  that  the  new  trustees 

{f)  See  per  Willes,  J.  L.  B.  6  effect  is  that  equitable  interests  in 

O.^.atp.  694.    Per  Einight  Bruce,  land  stand  on  a  different  footing 

L.  J.  Stocks  T.  Dohwn,  4  D.  M.  Gt.  from  personal  rights:  see  this  relied 

11, 17.  on  as  the  ground  of  the  exception, 

{»)  Per  Lord  Selbome,  G.  Addison  Joms  t.  Jones^  8  Sim.  644.    But  on 

T.  Cox^  8  Ch.  76,  79.  the  other  hand  their  liability  to  be 

it)  Zioyd  T.  Banks,  3  Ch.  488.  defeated  by  a  purchase  of  the  legal 


full 


[u)  Although   the  exception  is  estate   for  value   without    notice 

Uy   established    there    is    good  shows  that  they  have  not  the  nature 

authority  for  thinking  it  not  very  of  real  ownership. 

reasonable:   see  Lewln  681.      Its 
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cannot  be  made  personally  liable  for  haying  acted  on  the 
8ekx)nd  asaigmnent  (r). 

The  rules  as  to  notice  apply  to  dealings  with  future  or 
contingent  as  well  as  with  present  and  liquidated  dlaioiB. 
'^  An  assurance  office  might  lend  money  upon  a  policy  of 
insurance  to  a  person  who  had  insured  his  life,  notwith- 
standing any  previous  assignment  by  him  of  the  policy  of 
which  no  notice  had  been  given  to  them  "  (y). 

2.  As  to  the  debtor's  rights  against  assignees.    The  rule  Aidgnee 
laid  down  in  the  second  explanation  is  often  expressed  in  jeotto 
the  maxim  "  The  assignee  of  an  equity  is  bound  by  all  the  ?^°?J®" " 
equities  affecting  it."    This  however  includes  another  rule  meuung 
founded  on  a  distinct  principle,  which  is  that  no  transao-  ^^^ 
tion  purporting  to  give  a  beneficial  interest  apart  from 
legal  ownership  (z)  can  confer  on  the  person  who  takes  or 
is  intended  to  take  such  an  interest  any  better  right  than 
belonged  to  the  person  professing  to  give  it  him.    If  A. 
contracts  with  B.  to  give  B.  something  which  he  has 
already  contracted  to  give  to  C,  then  O.'s  claim  to  have 
the  thing  must  prevail  over  B/s,  whether  B.  knew  of  the 
prior  contract  with  0.  or  not  {a).    And  if  B.  makes  over 
his  right  to  D.,  D.  will  have  no  better  right  than  B.  had  (6). 
And  this  applies  not  only  to  absolute  but  to  partial  inte- 
rests (such  as  equitable  charges  on  property)  to  the  extent 
to  which  they  may  affect  the  property  dealt  with.     Again, 
by  a  slightly  different  application  of  the  same  principle,  a 
creditor  of  A.  who  becomes  entitled  by  operation  of  law  to 
appropriate  any  beneficial  interest  of  A.'s  (whether  an 
equitable  interest  in  property  or  a  right  of  action)  for  the 

{sp)  Phippt  ▼.  Lovegrovej  16  Eq.  least  doubtful  whether  they  can  be 

so ;  see  p.  90  as  to  the  preoautionB  supported. 

to  be  taken  bj  an  assignee  of  an  (a)  This  is  of  oonrse  consistent 

equitable  interest  who  wishes  to  be  with   B.    haying   his   remedy  in 

perfectly  safe.  damages.    Op.  p.  28,  aboye. 

{y)  lb,  at  p.  88.  (b)  See  linkett  y.  Wright,  2  Ha. 

(z)  Certain  dicta  in  Sharpies  y.  120,  affd.  nom.  Murray  y.  Pinkett, 

Adanu,  32   Beay.    213,    216,  and  12  0.  &F.  784;  Fordr.  White,  16 

Maaifield  y.  Burton^  17  Eq.  15,  19,  Beay.  120 ;    Clack  y.  Holland,  19 

go  even  farther ;   but  it  seems  at  Beay.  262. 
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satisfaction  of  his  debt  oan  olaim  nothing  more  than  suoh 
interest  as  A,  actually  had;  and  he  oan  gain  no  priority  by 
notice  to  A/s  trustee  or  debtor  even  in  cases  where  he 
might  haye  gained  it  if  A.  had  made  an  express  and 
unqualified  assignment  to  him  (c).  But  we  are  not  con- 
cerned here  with  the  development  of  these  doctrines,  and 
we  return  to  the  other  sense  of  the  general  maxim.  In 
that  sense  it  is  used  in  such  judicial  expressions  as  the 
following : 

"  If  there  is  one  role  more  perfectly  established  in  a  court  of  equity 
than  another,  it  is  this,  that  whoever  takes  an  assignment  of  a  chose  in 
action  takes  it  subject  to  all  the  equities  of  the  person  who  made  the 
assignment**  (<f). 

<*  It  is  a  rule  and  principle  of  this  Ck>urt,  and  of  every  Ck>urt,  I  believe, 
that  where  there  is  a  chose  in  action,  whether  it  is  a  debt,  or  an  obliga- 
tion, or  a  trust  fund,  and  it  is  assigned,  the  person  who  holds  the  debt 
or  obligation,  or  has  undertaken  to  hold  the  trust  fund,  has  as  against 
the  assignee  exactiy  the  same  equities  that  he  would  have  as  against  the 
assignor"  {$), 

This  is  in  fact  the  same  principle  which  is  applied  by 
courts  of  common  law  as  well  as  of  equity  for  the  pro- 
tection of  persons  who  contract  with  agents  not  known  to 
them  at  the  time  to  be  agents  (/).  What  is  meant  by 
this  special  use  of  the  term  **  equities  "  will  be  best  shown 
JOnstra-  by  illustration.  A  debt  is  due  from  B.  to  A.,  but  there  is 
also  a  debt  due  from  A.  to  B.  which  B.  might  set  ofiE  in  an 
action  by  A.  In  this  state  of  things  A.  assigns  the  first 
debt  to  C.  without  telling  him  of  the  set-off.  B.  is  entitled 
to  the  set-ofi  as  against  G.  {g).  Again,  B.  has  contracted 
to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  A.  but  the  contract  is  voidable 
on  the  groimd  of  fraud  or  misrepresentation.    A.  assigns 

(e)  Fiekering   v.   Ilfraeomhe  By.  (/)  See  p.  101,  above. 

Co,  L.  R.  3  0.  P.  236,  overruling  [a)  Cavendish  v.  Geavea,  24  Beav. 

virtually  Watt$  v.  Porter y  3  E.  &  B.  168, 173,  where  the  doctrine  is  fully 

743,  23  X.  J.  Q.  B.  346,  see  Crow  v.  expounded  :  the  rules  laid  down  by 

BobtnaoHy  L.  B.  3  C.  P.  264 ;  judg-  Lord  Bomilly,  M.  R.  are  given  at 

ment  of  Erie,  J.  (diss.)  in  WatU  v.  length  in  Lewin  on  Tr.  677.    As 

Forter.  to  set-off  accruing  after  notice  of 

(d)  Lord  St.  Leonards,  lfa;f^/^< v.  assignment,  Stephens y,  VenableSj  30 

JWarow,  3  H.  L.  0.  702,  731.  Beav.  626,  JFateon  v.  Mid  Wales  Ry, 

(<?)  James,  L.  J.  (sitting as  V.-C.)  Co.,  L.  R.  2  C.  P.  693. 
Fhippi  V.  Zoveffrove,  16  Eq.  80,  88. 


tions. 
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the  oontraot  to  C,  who  does  not  know  the  oiroumfitanoes 
that  render  it  voidable.  B.  may  avoid  the  oontraot  as 
against  C.  (A).  Again,  in  a  somewhat  less  simple  case, 
there  is  a  liquidated  debt  from  B.  to  A.  and  a  current 
aooount  between  them  on  which  the  balance  is  against  A. 
A.  assigns  the  debt  to  0.  who  knows  nothing  of  the 
account.  B.  may  set  off  as  against  C.  the  balance  which 
is  due  on  the  current  account  when  he  receives  notice  of 
the  assignment,  but  not  any  balance  which  becomes  due 
afterwards  (t). 

But  it  is  open  to  the  contracting  parties  to  exclude  the  llie  role 
operation  of  this  rule  if  they  think  fit  by  making  it  a  term  SSuded 
of  the  original  contract  that  the  debtor  shall  not  set  up  ^7  ^fP^- 
against  an  assignee  of  the  contract  any  counter  claim  original 
which  he  may  have  against  the  original  creditor.    This  is  f^*'**^' 
established  by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  parties. 
Chancery  in  -Er  parte  Asiatic  Banking   Corporation^  the  Banking 
facts  of  which  have  already  been  stated  for  another  aspect  Ooin^»- 
of  the  case  (A). 

Two  alternative  grounds  were  given  for  the  dedrion  in 
favour  of  the  claim  of  the  Asiatic  Banking  Corporation 
imder  the  letter  of  credit.  One,  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  was  that  the  letter  was  a  general  proposal,  and 
that  there  was  a  complete  contract  with  any  one  who 
accepted  it  by  advancing  money  on  the  faith  of  it.  The 
other  was  that,  assuming  the  original  contract  to  be  only 
with  Dickson,  Tatham,  &  Co.  to  whom  the 'letter  was 
given,  yet  the  takers  of  bills  negotiated  under  the  letter 
were  assignees  of  the  contract,  and  it  appeared  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  original  parties  that  the  equities 
which  might  be  available  for  the  bank  against  Dickson, 
Tatham,  &  Co.  should  not  be  available  against  assignees. 
Lord  Cairns,  then  Lord  Justice,  thus  stated  the  law : — 

"  Generally  speaking  a  chose  in  action  assignable  onlj  in  eqoitj  must 
be  assigned  subject  to  the  equities  existing  between  the  original  parties 

(h)  Graham  v.  Johnton,  8  Eq.  36.        163. 

(t)  Cavendish  ▼.  Geow$y  24  Beav.  (k)  2  Gh.  391 ;  p.  20,  tupra. 
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to  the  oontraot ;  bnt  this  u  a  role  which  most  yield  when  it  appears  from 
the  nature  or  terms  of  the  oontraot  that  it  must  have  been  intended  to  be 
assignable  free  from  and  nnafiected  by  such  equities." 

Where  assignees  of  a  chose  in  action  are  enabled  by 
statute  to  sne  at  law,  similar  consequences  may  be  pro- 
duced by  way  of  estoppel  (/) ;  which  really  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  the  doctrine  of  estoppel  being  a  more  technical 
and  definite  expression  of  the  same  principle. 


Subse- 
quent 
decisions : 
form  of 
instru- 
ment, 
how  far 
material. 


The  principle  thus  laid  down  has  been  followed  out  in 
several  later  decisions  on  the  effect  of  transferable  deben- 
tures issued  by  companies.  The  question  whether  the 
holder  of  such  a  debenture  takes  it  free  from  equities  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  original  intention  of  the  parties. 

The  form  of  the  instrument  is  of  course  material,  but 
the  general  tenor  is  to  be  looked  to  rather  than  the  words 
denoting  to  whom  payment  will  be  made ;  these  cannot 
be  relied  on  as  a  sole  or  conclusiYe  test.  Making  a  de- 
benture payable  to  the  holder  or  bearer  does  not  necessarily 
mean  more  than  that  the  issuing  company  will  not  require 
the  holder  who  presents  the  instrument  for  payment  to 
prove  his  title,  especially  if  the  object  of  the  debenture  is 
on  the  face  of  it  to  secure  a  specific  debt(m).  But  an 
antecedent  agreement  to  give  debentures  in  such  a  form  is 
evidence  that  they  were  meant  to  be  assignable  free  from 
equities  (n) ;  and  debentures  payable  to  bearer  without 
naming  any  one  as  payee  in  i^e  first  instance  are  prima 
facie  so  assignable  (o) ;  so  again  if  the  document  resembles 
a  negotiable  instrument  rather  than  a  common  money 
bond  or  debenture  in  its  general  form  (p). 

Even  when  there  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  the  instru- 
ment to  show  the  special  intention  of^  the  parties,  the 


(Q  Webb  ▼.  Reme  Bay  CommiS' 
iumers,  L.  B.  6  Q.  B.  642. 

{m)  Financial  Corporation**  daim, 
3  Ch.  355,  360. 

(n)  Bx  parte  New  Zealand  Banking 
Corporation,  8  Ch.  164. 

(o)  Bx  parte  Colbome  ^  StraW" 


bridge,  11  Eq.  478,  which  oannot 
now  be  taken  as  warranting  any- 
thing beyond  the  statement  in  the 
text,  op.  Crouch  t.  Credit  Fonder, 
L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  374,  386. 

(p)  Ex  parte  City  Bank,  3  Oh. 
758. 
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issuer  oannot  set  up  equities  against  the  assignee  if  the 
instrument  was  issued  for  the  purpose  of  raising  monej  on 
it  (q).  The  general  oiioumstanoes  attending  the  original 
contract — e.g.ihe  issue  of  a  number  of  debentures  to  a 
creditor  instead  of  giving  a  single  bond  or  covenant  for 
the  whole  amount  due^may  likewise  be  important 
Moreover,  apart  from  any  contract  with  the  original 
creditor,  the  issuing  company  may  be  estopped  from 
setting  up  equities  against  assignees  by  subsequent  re- 
cognition of  their  title  (r). 

The  rule  extends  to  an  order  for  the  delivery  of  goods 
as  well  as  to  debentures  or  other  documents  of  title  to  a 
debt  payable  in  money  {s). 

On  principle  this  doctrine  seems  inapplicable  in  a  case  Qu,  when 
where  the  original  contract  is  not  merely  subject  to  a  cross  nJ^^* 
claim  but  voidable.  For  the  agreement  that  the  contract  ^'^^^ 
shall  be  assignable  free  from  equities  is  itself  part  of  the 
contract,  and  should  thus  have  no  greater  validity  than 
the  rest.  A  collateral  contract  for  a  distinct  consideration 
might  be  another  matter :  but  the  notion  of  making  it  a 
term  of  the  contract  itself  that  one  shall  not  exercise  any 
right  of  rescinding  it  that  may  afterwards  be  discovered 
seems  to  involve  the  same  kind  of  fallacy  as  the  sovereign 
power  in  a  state  assuming  to  make  its  own  acts  irrevocable. 
Nor  does  it  make  any  difEerence,  so  long  as  we  adhere 
to  the  general  rules  of  contract,  that  the  stipulation  is 
in  favour,  not  of  the  original  creditor,  but  only  of  his 
assignees  {t).  However,  the  point  has  not  been  distinctly 
raised  in  any  of  the  decided  cases.    In  Graham  v.  John* 

M  Dixon  ▼.    Swaruea  Vale  Ry,  Assurance  Soc.  r.  Fooleyy  3  De  O.  ft 

Cb.  li.  B.  4  Q.  B.  44.     €fraham  ▼.  J.   294,  be  reoondled  with  these 

Johnton,  8  Eq.  36,  Beems  not  oon-  cases?     It  seems  not:   BrunUm'e 

sistent  with  this.  claim,  19  Eq.  302,  312. 

(r)  Hiffgt  ▼.  Northern  Ateam  Tea  (*)  Merchant  Banking  Co.  of  Zon- 

Co.  L.  R.   4  Ex.   387 ;    -Er  parte  don  v.  Fhceniz  Bessemer  Steel  Co.  5 

Vniversal  Life  Assurance  Co.  10  Eq.  Ch.  D.  205. 

458    (on    same    facts) ;    Ex  parte  {t)  In  principle  it  is  the  same  as 

Chorley,  11  Eq.  157  ;  cp.  Re  Bahia  the  case  pat  in  the  Digest  (50.  17, 

^  San  Francisco  Ry.   Co.  L.  B.  8  de  reg.  luris,  23)  <<non  valere  si 

Q.  B.  684.    Qti.  etjiAihemeum  Life  conyenerit,  ne  dolus  praestetur," 
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son  {u)y  where  the  contract  was  originally  voidable  (if  not 
altogether  void  :  the  plaintiff  had  executed  a  bond  under 
the  impression  that  he  was  accepting  or  indorsing  a  bill  of 
exchaDge)  (a?),  an  assignee  of  the  bond  as  well  as  the 
obligee  was  restrained  from  enforcing  the  bond  :  but  the 
decision  was  rested  on  the  somewhat  unsatisfactory  ground 
that,  although  the  instrument  was  given  for  the  purpose 
of  money  being  raised  upon  it,  there  was  no  intention  ex- 
pressed on  the  face  of  it  that  it  should  be  assignable  free 
from  equities. 

However,  if  the  contract  were  not  enforceable  as  be- 
tween the  original  parties  only  by  reason  of  their  being  in 
pari  delktOy  as  not  having  complied  with  statutory  require- 
ments or  the  Uke,  an  assignee  for  value  without  notice  of 
the  original  defect  will,  at  all  events,  have  a  good  title  by 
estoppel  (y). 
Uinita  to        The  transferable  debentures,  the  effect  of  which  came  in 
be  done  by  question  in  the  cases  we  have  just  reviewed,  were  no  doubt 
ap^ent  intended  to  be  equivalent  to  negotiable  instruments,  and 
contract     there  have  been  dicta  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  favouring 
^t^  the  view  that  they  were  such  in  fact  (2).     But  a  later 
flotiablo :    decision  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  (1873)  shows  that 
Or^i  ^*   this  intention  cannot  be  fully  carried  out.     The  debtor 
Fonder,     j^ay  contract  in  such  a  way  as  to  alter  or  abandon  his 
own  rights  as  against  assignees  of  the  contract ;  but  he 
cannot    alter  or  abandon  the  rights  of  subsequent  as- 
signees,   and   therefore    cannot  enable  an   intermediate 
transferor  having  no  title  to  give  a  good  title  to  his 
transferee  {a). 

This  marks  the  extreme  limit  of  the  extension  which  can 
be  given  to  the  power  of  transferring  rights  under  a  con- 
tract consistently  with  the  general  rules  of  law. 

iu]  8  Eq.  86.  mUaumerSf  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  642. 

[x)  The  evidence  was  conflicting,  («)  See  espedally  JSr  parte  City 

but  the  Court  took  this  view  of  the  Bank^  3  Ch.  768. 

'                   facts:  see  at  p.  43.  (a)  Crouch  t.   Credit  Foneier  of 

(y)  See  Webb  y.  Meme  Bay  Com'  England^  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  374. 
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We  are  now  in  a  position  to  see  the  nature  of  the  diffi-  Negoti- 
oultieB  which  make  the  mere  assignment  of  a  contract  ^tnu^ts. 
inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  commerce,  and  to  meet  P*®?^" 
which  negotiable  instruments  have  been  introduced.  assignee  of 

The  assignee  of  a  contract  is  imder  two  inconyenienoes  (A) .  ^^^^^ 
The  first  is  that  he  may  be  met  with  any  defence  which 
would  have  been  good  against  his  assignor.    This,  we  have 
seen,  may  to  a  considerable  extent  if  not  altogether  be 
obyiated  by  the  agreement  of  the  original contractingparties. 

The  second  is  that  he  must  prove  his  own  title  and 
that  of  the  intermediate  assignees,  if  any ;  and  for  this 
poipose  he  must  inquire  into  the  title  of  his  immediate 
assignor.  This  can  be  in  part,  but  only  in  part,  provided 
against  by  agreement  of  the  parties.  It  is  quite  com- 
petent for  them  to  stipulate  that  as  between  themselves 
payment  to  the  holder  of  a  particular  document  shall  be  a 
good  discharge ;  but  such  a  stipulation  will  neither  affect 
the  rights  of  intermediate  assignees  nor  enable  the  holder 
to  compel  payment  without  proving  his  title.  Parties 
cannot  set  up  a  market  overt  for  contractual  rights. 

The  complete  solution  of  the  problem,  for  which  the  Remedy 
ordinary  law  of  contract  is  inadequate,  is  attained  by  the  ^j^j^ 
law  merchant  (c)  in  the  following  manner : —  lawmer- 

(i.)  The  absolute  benefit  of  the  contract  is  attached  to 
the  ownership  of  the  document  which  according  to  ordinary 
rules  would  be  only  evidence  of  the  contract. 

(ii.)  The  proof  of  ownership  is  then  facilitated  by  pre- 
scribing a  mode  of  transfer  which  makes  the  instrument 
itself  an  authentic  record  of  the  successive  transfers :  this 
is  the  case  with  instruments  transferable  by  indorsement. 

(iii.)  Finally  this  proof  is  dispensed  with  by  presuming 
the  bona  fide  possessor  of  the  instrument  to  be  the  true 
owner :  this  is  the  case  with  instruments  transferable  by 
delivery,  which  are  negotiable  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word. 

{h\  Cp.  SaTispy,  Obi.  {  62.  by  statute:  3  ft  4  Annec.  8  (in  Bev. 

(«)  Extended  to  promissory  notes      Btat.)ss.  1 — 3. 
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Kegroti- 

able  xn- 

strumonts. 

Feoaliar 

and 

extezisiye 

rights  of 

bonajide 

holder. 


The  result  is  that  the  contract  is  completely  embodied  {d) 
for  all  practical  purposes  in  the  instrument  which  is  the 
symbol  of  the  contract ;  and  both  the  right  imder  the  con- 
tract and  the  property  in  the  instrument  are  treated  in  a 
manner  quite  at  variance  with  the  general  principles  of 
contract  and  ownership.  We  give  references  to  a  few 
passages  where  specimens  will  be  found  of  the  positive 
terms  in  which  the  privileges  of  bona  fide  holders  of  nego- 
tiable instruments  have  been  repeatedly  asserted  by  the 
highest  judicial  authority  {i). 

The  narrower  doctrine  which  for  a  time  prevailed,  re- 
quiring a  certain  measure  of  caution  on  the  part  of  the 
holder,  is  now  completely  exploded.  Nothing  short  of 
actual  knowledge  of  the  facts  affecting  his  transferor's  title 
will  defeat  the  holder's  right  (/). 

Moreover,  there  is  no  discrepance  between  common  law 
and  equity  in  this  matter.  Equity  has  interfered  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  forgery  and  fraud  to  restrain  negotiation ;  but 
at  law  no  title  to  sue  on  the  instrument  can  be  made 
through  a  forgery  (g) ;  and  "  the  cases  of  fraud  where  a 
bill  has  been  ordered  to  be  given  up  are  confined  to  those 
where  the  possession,  but  for  the  fraud,  would  be  that  of 
the  plaintiff  in  equity  "(A).  The  rights  of  h<yi\a  fide 
holders  for  value  are  as  fully  protected  in  equity  as  at 
common  law,  and  against  such  a  holder  equity  will  not 
interfere  (t). 


((^)  '*  Yerkorpenmg  der  Obliga- 
tion,*' Savignj. 

(«)  See  per  Byles,  J.  Sxcan  t.  N, 
JB,  Attstralasian  Co.  in  Ex.  Ch.  2  H. 
&  0.  184,  81  L.  J.  Ex.  426;  per 
Lord  Campbell,  Brandao  ▼.  Bamett^ 
12  CI.  &  F.  105  ;  opinion  of  Su- 
preme Court,  U.S.  delivered  by 
Story,  J.  Swift  ▼.  Ty«o«,  16  Peters 
1,15.  The  following  references  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  contracts 
imdertaken  bj  the  parties  to  a  bill 
of  exchange  may  be  found  useful. 
Acceptor  and  drawer:  Jtmei  v. 
Broadhurst,  9  C.  B.  173,  181 ;  Lebel 


V.  TWfer,  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  77,  84. 
Indorser :  id,  83,  Denton  y.  FeterSy 
L.  R  6  Q.  B.  476,  477. 

(/)  Goodman  y.  Earvey,  4  A.  &  E. 
876,  Raphael  y.  Bank  of  England,  17 

C.  B.  161,  175,  26  L.  J.  C.  P.  33. 
{g)  The  bona  Jid$  holder  of  an 

instrument  with  a  forgfed  indorse- 
ment may  be  exposed  toconsiderable 
hardship.  See  Bobbett  y.  Tinkett,  1 
Ex.  D.  368. 

(A)  Jone9  y.  Lane^  3  Y.  &  C.  Ex. 
inEq.  281,  293. 

(0   Thiedmann  y.  Goldtehmidt,  I 

D.  F.  J.  4. 
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The  most  frequent  examples  of  negotiable  ingtruments  Qualities 
are  bills  of  ezohange  (of  whioli  obeques  are  a  species)  {k)  aj^y^. 
and  promissory  notes.  Their  exceptional  qualities  are  con-  ^^^*^ 
cisely  stated  in  the  case  of  Crouch  v.  CrMt  Fonder  o^rnleein 
England  {I)  which  has  been  already  referred  to : —  ^^  *' 

"  Bala  of  exchange  and  promiBsory  notes,  whether  pajable  to  order  or  •■'^O""'®'' 
to  beaier,  are  by  the  law  merchant  negotiable  in  both  senses  of  the  word. 
The  person  who,  by  a  genniae  indorsement,  or,  where  it  is  payable  to 
bearer,  by  a  delivery,  becomes  holder,  may  sue  in  his  own  name  on  the 
contract,  and  if  he  is  a  honaJUU  holder  for  yaloe  he  has  a  good  title  not- 
withstanding any  defect  of  title  in  the  party  (whether  indorser  or 
deliverer)  from  whom  he  took  it." 

We  may  here  notice  the  positions  contained  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Court,  which  show  the  limits  beyond 
which  the  special  law  of  English  negotiable  instruments 
cannot  be  extended. 

1.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  seal  of  a  cor- 
poration can  be  treated  as  equivalent  to  signature  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  instrument  under  it  negotiable  at 
common  law  (ni), 

2.  A  bond  containing  a  contract  not  merely  to  pay  the 
principal  but  to  cause  the  bonds  to  be  drawn  for  payment 
in  a  specified  manner  cannot  be  negotiable,  since  it  violates 
the  general  rule  that  the  contract  to  pay  must  be  uncon- 
ditional.  (It  must  also  be  a  contract  to  pay  money  or  to 
deliver  another  negotiable  security  representing  money  (n) : 
therefore  a  promise  in  writing  to  deliver  1000  tons  of  iron 

{k)  BiUs  of  Exchange  Act  1882  for  the  company  so  that  it  would 

(45  k  46  Vict.  c.  61,  s.  73).    And  be  good  without  the  seal,  which 

they  are  equally  negotiable:  McLean  may    perhaps  be  regarded  as  an 

▼.  ClydeadaU  JBarSsing  Co,  9  App.  ear-mark  or  memorandum  made  by 

Ga.  96.  the  company  or  its  agents  for  their 

(fl  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  374.  own  convenience :    see  Halford  t. 

(m)  Bat  if  a  corporation  is  ex-  Cam$rofCt  Coalbrookf  ^e.,  Co.,  16  Q. 

preasly  enabled  by  statute  to  issue  B.  442,  20  L.  J.  Q.  B.  160,  Apat  t. 

promissory  notes  under  seal  they  Nicholson,  1  H.  &  N.  165,  25  L.  J. 

may  be  sued  on  as  ordinary  pro-  Ex.  348,  Balfour  y.  Ernest,  4  G.  B. 

missory  notes:    Slark  y.  HighaaU  N.   S.   601,  28  L.  J.  G.  P.    170, 

Archway  Co.  5  Taunt.  792,  and  in  Dutton  v.  Marsh,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  361. 
any  case  the  addition  of  the  seal  (n)  Goodwin  y.  Robarts,  Ex.  Gh., 

will  not  prevent  an  instrument  from  L.  R.  10  Ex.  337,  in  H.  L.  1  App. 

being  a  good  bill  or  note  if  it  is  Ga.  476. 
also  signed  by  an  agent  or  agents 
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to  the  bearer  is  not  negotiable  and  gives  no  right  of  action 
to  the  possessor)  (o). 

3.  Mere  private  agreement  or  particular  custom  cannot 
be  admitted  as  part  of  the  law  merchant  so  as  to  introduce 
new  kinds  of  negotiable  instruments.  But  the  fact  that  a 
universal  mercantile  usage  is  modern  is  no  reason  against 
its  being  judicially  recognized  as  part  of  the  law  merchant. 
The  notion  that  general  usage  is  insufficient  merely  be- 
cause it  is  not  ancient  is  founded  on  the  erroneous  assump- 
tion that  the  law  merchant  is  to  be  treated  as  fixed  and 
invariable  (p). 

The  bonds  of  foreign  governments  issued  abroad  and 
treated  in  the  English  market  as  negotiable  instruments 
are  recognized  as  such  by  law(g).  So  is  the  provisional 
scrip  issued  in  England  by  the  agent  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment as  preparatory  to  giving  definitive  bonds  (r).  Such 
bonds  or  scrip,  and  other  foreign  instruments  negotiable 
by  the  law  of  the  country  where  they  are  made,  may  be 
recognized  as  negotiable  by  our  Courts  though  they  do 
not  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  an  English  negotiable 
instrument  («). 
Negoti-  From  what  was  said  in  Groodwin  v.  RobarU  {t)  in  the 
^p^lT^  House  of  Lords  it  seems  that  where  the  holder  of  an 
instrument  purporting  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  negotiable, 
and  in  fact  usually  dealt  with  as  such,  intrusts  it  to  a 
broker  or  agent  who  deals  with  it  in  the  market  where 
such  usage  prevails,  he  is  estopped  from  denying  its  nego- 
tiable quality  as  against  any  one  who  in  good  faith  and  for 
value  takes  it  from  the  broker  or  agent. 

ip)  Dixon  V.  Bovill,  3  Macq.  1,  {q)  Gorgier  v.  MieviUe,  3  B.  &  0. 

and  see  Bjles  on  Bills,  Gh.  7.    Such  45. 

a  contract  may  howeyer  be  made  (r)  Goodwin  v.  SobarUf  L.  R.  10 

aasignable  free  from  equities:  Mer-  Ex.  76,  affd.  in  Ex.  Ch.  ib.  337,  in 

ehant    Banking   Co,   of  London  v.  H.  L.  1  App.  Ga.  476. 

Phanix  Benetner  Steel  Ch,  5  Ch.  D.  {t)  See  Crouch  y.  Credit  Foncier, 

206.  L.  B.  8  Q.  B.  at  pp.  384-6 ;  Good- 

(p)  Goodwin  y.  Sobarts,   eupra,  trtfi  y.  Bobarts,  1  App.  Ca.  at  pp. 

oyerrolin^  Crouch  v.  Crddit  Foneier  494-6. 

on  this  point ;  Bumball  y.  Meiropo-  (t)  I  App.  Ca.  486,  489, 493,  497. 
litan  Bank,  2  Q.  B.  D.  194. 
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It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  an  instrument  which  has  How  in- 
been  negotiable  may  oease  to  be  so  in  varions  wajs,  ^^^^ 

T)RTpAly—  to  be  ne- 

Fayment  hj  the  person  ultimately  liable  (ti).  8^        • 

Bestrictiye  indorsement  {x). 

Crossing  with  the  words  "  not  negotiable  "  (BiUs  of  Ex- 
change Act,  1882,  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61,  s.  77).  A  person 
taking  a  cheque  so  crossed  has  not  and  cannot  give  a 
better  title  than  the  person  from  whom  he  took  it :  s.  81. 

To  a  certain  extent,  in  the  case  of  bills  payable  to  order, 
indorsement  when  overdue,  which  makes  the  indorsee's 
rights  subject  to  what  are  called  equities  attaching  to  the 
bill  itself,  €.  g.  an  agreement  between  the  original  parties 
to  the  bill  that  in  certain  events  the  acceptor  shall  not  be 
held  liable,  but  not  to  collateral  equities  such  as  set» 
o£E(y). 

We  have  purposely  left  to  the  last  the  consideration  of  Transfer 
certain  important  classes  of  contracts  which  may  be  roughly  ^aoto^* 
described  as  involving  the  transfer  of  duties  as  well  as  of  j^^ 
rights.    This  happens  in  the  cases  well  as 

(A)  Of  transferable  shares  in  partnerships  and  com-  ^^^^ 
panics.  fened. 

(B)  Of  obligations  (s)  attached  to  ownership  or  interests 
in  property. 

A.  The  contract  of  partnership  generally  involves  per-  (A.)  Part- 
sonal  confidence,  and  is  therefore  of  a  strictly  personal  shjB^shi 
character.    But,  "  if  partners  choose  to  agree  that  any  of  ordinary 
them  shall  be  at  liberty  to  introduce  any  other  person  into  ^pa^d 
the  partnership,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not :  ^™?2" 
nor  why,  having  so  agreed,  they  should  not  be  bound  by  companies 

.   maj  be 

(«)  Lazanu  y.  CowUy  3  Q.  B.  464.  359,  irhere  the  anthorities  are  dis- 

As  to  the  poBsibilitj  of  suing  on  a  cussed. 

bill  after  it  has  been  paid  by  some  (z)  We  use  the  word  here  in  its 

other  person,  see  Cook  t.  Zi9ier,  13  wide  sense  so  as  to  denote    the 

C.  B.  N.  S.  594,  32  L.  J.  G.  P.  121.  benefit  or  burden  of  a  oonttact,  or 

i^x)  1  Sm.  L.  C.  479.  both,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 

)  See  Ex  parte  Stpon,  6  Eq.  344,  ^Mise. 
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made 
traiiBfer- 
able  at 
ooxmnon 
law. 


But  no 

unoertain 

oontract 

and  no 

real 

anomaly 

in  this. 


the  agreement "  (a).  At  oommon  law  the  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  a  oontract  of  partnership  does  not  make 
any  difference  in  the  nature  or  validity  of  the  contract ; 
hence  it  follows  that  if  in  a  partnership  of  two  or  three 
the  share  of  a  partner  may  be  transferred  on  terms  agreed 
on  by  the  original  partners,  there  is  nothing  at  common 
law  to  prevent  the  same  arrangement  from  being  made  in 
the  case  of  a  larger  partnership,  however  numerous  the 
members  may  be ;  in  other  words,  unincorporated  companies 
with  transferable  shares  are  not  unlawful  at  common  law. 
This  is  worked  out  by  Lord  Justice  Lindley  in  another 
part  of  his  book,  where  he  shows  by  an  ingenious  and  con- 
vincing analysis  that  such  a  conclusion  is  demanded  by 
principle,  and  by  an  examination  of  decided  cases  that  it 
is  consistent  with  authority  (4).  "  Those  who  form  such 
partnerships,  [i.  e.  partnerships  whether  small  or  large  in 
which  shares  are  transferable]  and  those  who  join  them 
after  they  are  formed,  assent  to  become  partners  with  any 
one  who  is  willing  to  comply  with  certain  conditions  "  (c). 
At  first  sight  this  may  seem  to  involve  the  anomaly  of 
a  floating  contract  between  all  the  members  of  the  partner- 
ship for  the  time  being,  who  by  the  nature  of  the  case  are 
unascertained  persons  when  we  look  to  any  future  time  (rf). 
But  there  is  no  need  to  assume  any  special  exception  from 
the  ordinary  rules  of  contract.  It  was  pointed  out  by 
Lord  Westbury  that  the  transfer  of  a  share  in  a  partner- 
ship at  common  law  is  strictly  not  the  transfer  of  the  out- 
going partner's  contract  to  the  incoming  partner,  but  the 
formation  of  a  new  contract.  *^  By  the  ordinary  law  of 
partnership  as  it  existed  previously  to''  the  Companies 
Acts  ^'  a  partner  could  not  transfer  to  another  person  his 
share  in  the  partnership.  Even  if  he  attempted  to  do  so 
with  the  consent  of  the  other  partners,  it  would  not  be  a 


(a)  Lindley,  1.  699. 
\h)  Jb,  1.  191-196. 
(e)  lb.  1.  699. 

(<<}  Gp.  per  Abbott,   G.    J.    in 
Josepht  T.  Ptbrer^  3  B.  &  0. 639, 643, 


This  lineof  objection,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  distinotly 
taken  in  any  of  the  oases  where  the 
legality  of  joint-stock  companies 
was  discnssoo. 


OTen 
xom 
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transfer  of  Iub  share,  it  would  in  effect  be  the  creation  of  a 
new  partnership"  {e).  This  therefore  is  to  be  added  to 
the  cases  in  which  we  have  already  found  apparent 
anomalies  to  yanish  on  closer  examination. 

Notwithstanding  the  theoretical  legaUtj  of  unincor-  F^raotical 
porated  companies,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  very  ^  ^a^i^ 
satiaf actoiy  way  of  enforcing  either  the  claima  of  the  com-  ©orporated 
pany  against  an  individual  member  (/),  or  those  of  an  woi£i«« 
indiyidual  member  against  the  company  (^).    But  the  ^^^f^ 
power  of  forming  such  companies  is  so  much  cut  short  by  oompiil 
the  Companies  Act  1862;  which  renders  (with  a  few  ex-  JiS^M^of 
ceptions)  unincorporated  and  unprivileged  (A)  partnerships  CompwiieB 
of  more  than  twenty  (i)  persons  positively  illegal,  that 
questions  of  this  kind  are  not  likely  to  have  much  practical 
importance  in  future.    In  like  manner  the  transfer  of 
shares  in  companies  as  well  as  their  original  formation  is 
almost  entirely  governed  by  modem  statutes. 

B.  Obligations  ex  contractu  attached  to  ownership  or  Obliga- 
interests  in  property  are  of  several  kinds.     "With  regard  to  ^ttochedto 
those  attached  to  estates  and  interests  in  land,  which  alone  property, 
offer   any  great  matter  for  observation,  the  discussion 
of  them  in  detail  is  usually  and  conveniently  treated  as 
belonging  to  the  law  of  real  property.    "We  (e^all  have  to 
dwell  on  them  however  so  far  as  to  point  out  the  existence 
of  a  real  conflict  between  common  law  and  equity  as  to  the 
right  way  of  dealing  with  burdens  imposed  on  the  use  of 
land  by  contract. 

A  general  statement  in  a  simmiary  form  will  serve  both 
to  shorten  our  subsequent  remarks  and  to  make  them 
better  understood. 

(e)  Wehb  y.  Wh\ffin,  L.  B.  6  H.  L.  or  be  sued  by  the  partnership  in  the 

711,  727.  firm-name,  lindley  1.  212, 469,  and 

(/)  We  haye  seen  {nipra,  p.  204)  2.  877. 

that  thej  cannot  empower  an  officer  {h)  i.  e.  each  as  but  for  the  Act 

to  sae  on  behalf  of  the  association.  would  haye  been  mere  partnerships 

{^)  See  Lyon  y.  Haynet,  6  M.  &  at  oonmion  law. 

Gr.   504  ;  but  perhaps  since  the  (t)  Ten  in  the  case  of  banking : 

Judicature  Acts  a  partner  can  sue  Cknnpanies  Act  1862,  s.  4. 
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(General 

view 

thereof. 


Obligations   attached   to  ownership  and  interests 
IN  property. 

I.  Goods. 

A  contract  cannot  be  annexed  to  goods  so  as  to  follow  the  property  in 
the  goods  either  at  common  law  {k)  or  in  equity  (/). 

By  statute  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  Ill  the  indorsement  of  a  bill  of  lading 
operates  as  a  leg^al  transfer  of  the  contract,  if  and  whenever  by  the  law 
merchant  it  operates  as  a  transfer  of  the  property  in  the  goods. 

n.  Land  (m). 

«.  Relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  on  a  demise. 

Burden : 


oi  lessee's  coyenants 


of  lessor's  coyenants 

Benefit: 
of  lessee's  coyenants 


As  to  an  existing  thing  parcel 
of  the  demise,  assignees  are  bound 
whether  named  or  not. 

As  to  something  to  be  newly 
made  on  the  premises,  assignees 
are  bound  only  if  named  (n). 

runs  with  the  reversion. 
(32  Hen.  8.  c.  34.) 


runs  with  the  reversion. 
(32  Hen.  8.  o.  34.) 
But  the  statute  applies  only  to  demises  under  seal  (o),  and  includes  (by 
construction  in  Speneer^t  oa.)  only  such  covenants  as  touch  and  eoneem  the 
thing  demited  {p). 

of  lessor's  covenants  runs  with  the  tenancy. 

Note. 

(i)  The  lessee  may  safely  pay  rent  (g)  to  his  lessor  so  long  as  he  has  no 
notice  of  any  grant  over  of  the  reversion :  4  &  5  Anne  c.  3  [in  Kev.  Stat.: 
ol.  4  Ann.  c.  16],  which  is  in  fact  a  declaration  of  common  law :  see  per 
WiUes,  J.,  L.  R.  6  0.  P.  694. 


(k)  3rd  resolution  in  Spencer* t  ca. 
1  Sm.  L.  G.  60  ;  Splidtr,  Bowles,  10 
East  279.  *<  In  general  contracts  do 
not  by  the  law  of  England  run  with 
goods:"  Blackburn  on  Sale,  276. 

(0  J>e  Maitoa  v.  Gibson,  4  De  G. 
&  J.  276,  295. 

(m)  On  this  generally  see  Dart  V . 
&  P.  2.  764  sqq. ;  3rd  Report  of  R. 
P.  Commission,  Day.  Ck>ny.  1.  122 
(4th  ed.) ;  and  above  all  the  notes 
to  Spencer's  ca.  in  1  Sm.  L.  0. :  and 
also  as  to  covenants  in  leasee  the 
notes  to  Thurshy  v.  Flant,  1  Wms. 
Saund.  27&-281,  299,  305. 

(n)  As  to  this  distinction,  see  1 
Sm.  L,  C.  74-77.  Whether  a  cove- 


nant not  to  assi^  without  licence 
"  extends  to  a  thmgtn  esse  paroel  of 
the  demise,"  so  as  to  bind  assignees 
though  not  named,  qu€ere :  ib.  76. 

(o)  e.g.  Smith  v.  Bggington,  L.  R. 
9  0.  P.  145. 

(p)  For  the  meaning  of  this  see 
1  Sm.  L.  0.  72. 

(q)  In  the  case  of  the  lessee's 
covenants  otherthan  for  payment  of 
rent,  an  assignee  of  the  reversion 
is  not  bound  to  give  notice  of  the 
assignment  to  the  lessee  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  enforcing  his 
rights :  Scaltock  v.  Earston,  1  0.  P. 
D.  106. 
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^)  The  leseee  may  atill  be  Boed  on  his  oxprow  oorenants  (though 
nnder  the  old  practice  he  oould  not  be  sued  in  debt  for  rent)  after  an 
aasignment  of  the  term  (r). 

(iii)  The  doctrine  oonoeming  a  reyersion  in  a  term  of  years  is  the 
same  as  oonoeming  a  freehold  reversion  («). 

(iy)  Where  the  statute  of  Henry  YIII.  does  not  apply,  the  sssigww  of 
the  reyersion  cannot  sue  an  original  lessee  who  has  assigned  oyer  all  his 
estate,  there  being  neither  priyity  of  estate  nor  privity  of  contract  {t). 

0.  Mortgage  debts. 

The  transfer  of  a  mortgage  secority  operates  in  equity  as  a  transfer  of 
the  debt  (m).  Notice  to  the  mortgagor  is  not  needed  to  make  the  assign- 
ment valid ;  but  without  such  notice  the  assignee  is  bound  by  the  state 
of  the  accounts  between  mortgagor  and  mortgagee  (x), 

f.  Bent-charges  and  annuities  imposed  on  land  independently  of 
tenancy  or  occupation  (y). 

An  agreement  to  grant  an  annuity  charged  on  land  implies  an  agree- 
ment to  give  a  personal  covenant  for  payment  (2) ;  but  by  a  somewhat 
curious  distinction  the  burden  of  a  covenant  to  pay  a  rent-charge  does 
not  run  with  the  land  charged,  nor  does  the  benefit  of  it  run  with  the 
rent  (a). 

i.  Other  covenants  not  between  landlord  and  tenant,  relating  to  land 
and  entered  into  with  the  owner  of  it. 

The  benefit  runs  with  the  covenantee's  estate  so  that  an  assignee  can 
sue  at  common  law.  The  lessee  for  years  of  the  covenantee  may  enforce 
the  covenant  as  an  assign  if  assigns  are  named  (&).  It  is  ^"»"»**<*"M 
whether  the  covenantor  was  the  person  who  conveyed  the  land  to  the 
covenantee  or  a  stranger  {e).  The  usual  vendor's  covenants  for  title  come 
under  this  head. 

(r)  1  Sm.   L.  C.  77,   1  Wms.  arbitrary.    For  a  real  right  is  the 

Saund.  298.  power  of  exercising  some  limited 

(s)  1  Sm.  L.  C.  70.  part  of  the  rights  of  ownership,  and 

\t)  AUeoek  v.  Mocrhoute  (0.  A.),  9  is  quite  distinct  from  the  right  to 

Q.  B.  D.  366.  receive  a  fixed  payment  without  the 

(w)  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  immediate  power  of  doing  any  act  of 

which  the  equitable  transfer  of  a  ownership  on  the  property  on  which 

debt  is  not  made  =:  a  legal  transfer  the  payment  is  securod. 

by  the  Judicature  Act,  1873.    In  (z)  Bower  v.  Cooper^  2  Ha.  408. 

practice  an  express  assignment  of  (a)  1  Wms.  Saund.  303,  1  Sm. 

the  debt  is  idwajrs  added :  the  old  L.  C.  84. 

power  of  attorney  however  is  now  if)  Taite  v.  OoeUng^  11  Ch.   D. 

superfluous.  273. 

{x)  Jonee  v.  Gibbone^  9  Yes.  407,  {e)  Contra  Sugd.  V.  &  P.  584—6. 

411 ;  Matthewi  v.  ITallwyn,  4  Yes.  But  see  1  Sm.  £.  C.  80,  Dart,  778, 

118,  126.  Dav.Ckmv.  1.  137.  The  oases  from 

(y)  These  must  be  regarded  as  the  Year  Books  relied  on  by  Lord 

arising  from  contract  (we  do  not  St.  Leonards  (Fakenham^e  ca.  H.  42 

speak  of  rents  or  services  incident  E.  3.  3,  pi.  14,  Eom^e  ca.  M.  2  H. 

to  tenure) :  the  treatment  of  rent-  4.  6,  pi.  26)  seem  to  show  only  that 

charges  in  English  law  as  real  rights  it    was    once    thought    doubtful 

or  incorporeal  hereditaments  seems  whether   the   assignee   could  sue 

P.  Q 
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f.  The  like  oovenaats  entered  into  ^  the  owner. 

The  burden  of  sach  ooyenants  appears  on  the  whole  not  to  run  with  the 
land  in  any  case  at  common  law((i).  But  where  a  right  or  easement 
affecting  land— such  as  a  right  to  get  minerals  free  from  the  ordinary 
duty  of  not  letting  down  the  surface— is  granted  subject  to  the  duty  of 
paying  compensation  for  damage  done  to  the  land  by  the  exercise  of  the 
right,  there  the  duty  of  paying  compensation  runs  at  law  with  the  benefit 
of  the  grant.  Here,  however,  the  correct  view  seems  to  be  that  the  right 
itself  is  a  qualified  one— viz,  to  let  down  the  surface,  &c.,  paying  compen- 
sation and  not  otherwise  (e). 

The  burden  does  run  with  the  land  in  equity  (subject  to  the  limitation 
to  be  mentioned),  i.e,  a  court  of  equity  will  enforce  the  covenant  against 
assignees  who  have  actual  or  constructive  (/)  notice  of  it ;  and  when  the 
covenant  is  for  the  benefit  of  other  land  (as  in  practice  is  commonly  the 
case)  the  benefit  generally  though  not  always  runs  with  that  other  land. 

Explanation.  Let  us  call  the  land  on  the  use  of  which  a  restriction 
is  imposed  by  covenant  the  quasi^servient  tenement,  and  the  land  for 
whose  benefit  it  is  imposed  the  qwui'dominant  tenement.  Kow  restric- 
tive covenants  may  be  entered  into 

(1)  By  a  vendor  as  to  the  use  of  other  land  retained  or  simultaneously 
sold,  for  the  benefit  of  the  land  sold  by  him : 

In  this  case  the  burden  runs  with  the  quasi-servient  tenement  and  the 
benefit  also  runs  with  the  quad-dominant  tenement. 

(2)  By  a  purchaser  as  to  the  use  of  the  land  purchased  by  him,  for  the 
benefit  of  other  land  retained  or  simultaneoufily  sold  by  the  vendor : 

In  this  case  the  burden  runs  with  the  quasi-servient  tenement,  and 
the  benefit  fnay  run  with  the  quasi-dominant  tenement  when  such 
is  the  intention  of  the  parties,  and  especially  when  a  portion  of  land  is 
divided  into  several  tenements  and  dealt  with  according  to  a  prescribed 
plan(^). 

All  these  rights  and  liabilities  being  purely  equitable  are  like  all  other 
equitable  rights  and  liabilities  subject  to  the  rule  that  purchase  for  value 
without  notice  is  an  absolute  defence. 

Furtiier,  this  doctrine  applies  only  to  restrictive,  not  to  affirmative 
covenants.  Thus  it  does  not  apply  to  a  covenant  to  repair.  ' '  Only  such 
a  covenant  as  can  be  complied  with  without  expenditure  of  money  will 
be  enforced  against  the  assignee  on  the  ground  of  notice  "  (A). 


without  being  also  heir  of  the  ori-  Fatman  v.  Sarland,  17  Ch.  D.  353. 

ginal  covenantee.    See  also  O.  W.  {ff)  Keatee  v.  Lyon^  4  Gh.  218  and 

Holmes,  jun.,  Tlie  Common  Law,  other  cases  there  considered.    Har^ 

395,  404.  rieon  v.  Good,  11  Eq.  338  ;  JUnahy, 

(d)  3rd  report  of  R.  P.  Commis-  Cowliskaw,  9  Ch.  D.  125,in  C.  A.  11 
Bioners,  in  1  Dav.  Conv.      Chntra  Ch.  D.  866. 

Cooke  V.  Chileott,  3  Ch.  D.  694.  (A)  Lindiey,  L.  J.,  Haywood  v. 

(e)  Aepden  v.   Seddon  (C.  A.),   1  Brunawiek  Building  Society y  8  Q.  B. 
Ex.  D.  496,  609.  D.  403,  410 ;  L,  ^  8.  fT.  By.  Go,  v. 

(/)  mieon  V.  Mart,  1  Ch.  463 ;  Gomm,  20  Ch.  D.  662. 
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The  only  points  which  seem  to  call  for  more  notice  here  Porther 
are  the  doctrines  as  to  bills  of  lading  (I.)  and  restrictive  J?to\ili 
covenants  as  to  the  use  of  land  (11. «).  «*  lading. 

As  to  (I.)  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  bills  of  lading 
are  not  properly  negotiable  instruments,  though  they  may 
be  called  so  "  in  a  limited  sense  as  against  stoppage  in 
transitu  only"  (t).  As  far  as  the  law  merchant  goes  the 
bill  of  lading  only  represents  the  goods,  and  does  not  enable 
any  one  who  gets  it  into  his  hands  to  give  a  better  title 
than  his  own  to  a  transferee ;  "  the  transfer  of  the  symbol 
does  not  operate  more  than  a  transfer  of  what  is  repre- 
sented "(A).  And  the  whole  effect  of  the  statute  is  to 
attach  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  shipper's  contract 
not  to  the  symbol,  but  to  the  property  in  the  goods  them- 
selves (/) :  the  right  to  sue  on  the  contract  contained  in 
the  bill  of  lading  is  made  to  "  follow  the  property  in  the 
goods  therein  specified ;  that  is  to  say,  the  legal  title  to  the 
goods  as  against  the  indorser  "  (m). 

As  to  (n.  e)  we  have  to  explain  the  discrepance  between  As  to  bur- 
common  law  and  equity,  which  is  a  real  and  serious  one.  y^^^tT*" 
The  theoiy  of  the  common  law  is  to  the  following  effect.  "¥^8^,. 
The  normal  operation  of  a  contract,  as  we  have  already  realoon-  * 
had  occasion  to  say,  is  to  limit  or  cut  short  in  some  way  ^^' 
the  contracting    party's   control  over  his  own    actions.  C.  L.  and 
Among  other  kinds  of  actions  the  exercise  of  rights  of  ^^^ 
ownership  over  a  particular  portion  of  property  may  be  thus  ijreatment 
limited.     So  far  then  an  owner  "may  bind  himself  by  queetion 
covenant  to  allow  any  right  he  pleases  over  his  property  "  («)  **  ^-  •^- 
or  to  deal  with  it  in  any  way  not  unlawful  or  against  public 

(»)  PfrWfflea,  J. FumtetY.Mimtis,  v.  Wilkins,  II  0.  B.  N.  S,  842,  860, 

L.  R.  3  C.  P.  at  p.  276.  31  L.  J.  C.  P.  214. 

(k)  Oumeff  t.  Behrendy  3  E.  &  B.  (m)   The  Freedom,  L.  R.  3  P.  0. 

622,  633 ;  23  L.  J.  Q.  B.  266.  694,  699. 

(0  Fox  V.  Nott,  6  H.  &  N.  630,  (#i)  Eill^.  Tupper,  2  H.  &  C.  121, 

636, 30  L.  J.  Ex.  269 ;  Smurthwaite  127,  32  L.  J.  Ex.  217. 

q2 
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policy  (o).  But  if  it  be  sought  to  annex  such  an  obligation 
to  the  property  itself,  this  is  prima  facie  a  considerable 
departure  from  the  ordinaiy  rules  of  contract,  and  to  be 
justified  only  by  clear  convenience.  How  then  does  the 
matter  stand  in  this  respect  P  An  obligation  attached  to 
property  in  this  manner  ceases  to  be  only  a  burden  on  the 
freedom  of  the  contracting  party's  individual  action,  and 
becomes  practically  a  burden  on  the  freedom  of  ownership. 
Now  the  extent  to  which  the  law  regards  such  burdens  as 
convenient  is  already  defined.  Certain  well-known  kinds 
of  permanent  burdens  are  imposed  by  law,  or  may  be 
imposed  by  the  act  of  the  owner,  on  the  use  of  land,  for  the 
permanent  benefit  of  other  land :  these,  and  these  only,  are 
recognized  as  being  necessary  for  the  ordinary  convenience 
of  mankind,  and  new  kinds  cannot  be  admitted.  And  this 
principle,  it  may  be  observed,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  law  of 
England  (/?).  Easements  and  other  real  rights  in  re  aliena 
cannot  therefore  be  extended  at  the  arbitrary  discretion  of 
private  owners :  '4t  is  not  competent  for  an  owner  of  land 
to  render  it  subject  to  a  new  species  of  burden  at  his  fancy 
or  caprice  "  (q).  Still  less,  of  course,  is  it  competent  for 
people  to  create  new  kinds  of  tenure  or  to  attach  to  pro- 
perty incidents  hitherto  unknown  to  the  law.  But  if  it  is 
not  convenient  or  allowable  that  these  things  should  be 
done  directly  in  the  form  of  imheard  of  easements  or  the 
like,  neither  can  we  hold  it  convenient  or  allowable  that 
they  should  be  done  indirectly  in  the  form  of  obligations 

(o)  It  iB  not  nnlawfiil  for  a  land-  G.  B.  K.  S.  91,  31  L.  J.  G.  P.  226. 

owner  to  let  all  his  land  lie  waste ;  Rights  of  this  kind  are  to  be  care- 

bn  la  ooyenant  to  do  so  would  pro-  f liUj    distinguished    from    those 

bably  be  invalid.  created  by  grants  in  groea ;  see  per 

{p)  Gp.  Savigny,  Obi.  1.  7:  and  Willes,  J.  ib,  12  G.  B.  N.  S.  HI. 

for  a  singular  coincidence  in  detail  The  Gourts  might  have  held  that 

D.  8.  3.  de  serv.  praed.  rust.  6  }  1,  new  negatiye  easements  might  be 

6  pr,  =:  Clayton  y.  Corby ,  5  Q.  B.  created,  but  not  positiye  ones,  but 

415,  14  L.  J.  Q.  B.  364.  this  solution  does  not  seem  to  haye 

(q)  Per   Martin,  B.  NuttaU   y.  eyer  been  proposed :  and  the  whole 

Braoewelly  L.  B.  2  Ex.  10 ;  for  the  subject  of  negatiye  easements  is 

G.  L.  prindplee  generally  see  Aek^  still  obscure,  as  is  shown  by  the 

royd  V.  Smithf  10  G.  B.  164, 19  L.J.  widely  different  opinions  hdid  in 

G.  P.  315  :  Bailey  y.  Stephens,  12  JDalton  y.  Anyua,  6  App.  Ga.  740. 
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Gieated  by  oontraot  but  annexed  to  ownership.  If  the 
burden  of  restrictiYe  oovenants  is  to  run  with  land,  people 
can  praotioally  create  new  easements  and  new  kinds  of 
tenure  to  an  indefinite  extent.  Suoh  appears  to  be  the 
view  of  legal  policy  on  which  the  oonunon  law  doctrine 
rests :  we  say  of  legal  policy,  for  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  treat  the  matter  as  one  of  merely  technical  distinctions. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Court  of  Chanceiy  treated  the  In  eqnitj 
question  differently,  looking  not  so  much  at  general  policy 
as  at  individual  rights.  An  owner  of  land  has  bound 
himself  by  contract  to  limit  his  use  of  that  land  in  a  par- 
ticular manner :  why  should  his  successors  in  title  not  be 
bound  also,  save  in  the  case  of  a  purchase  for  value  with- 
out notice  of  the  restriction  P  It  is  no  hardship  on  them ; 
for  those  who  buy  the  land  subject  to  the  restriction  will 
pay  so  much  the  less,  and  the  intention  of  the  parties  would 
be  frustrated  if  contracts  of  this  kind  were  considered  merely 
personal.  The  lustoiy  of  the  doctrine  is  somewhat  curious. 
Lord  Brougham  adopted  and  enforced  what  we  have  called 
the  conmion  law  theory  in  an  elaborate  judgment  which 
seems  to  have  been  intended  to  settle  the  question  (r).  But 
this  judgment,  though  treated  as  an  authority  in  courts  of 
law  («),  has  never  been  followed  in  courts  of  equity.  After 
being  disregarded  in  two  reported  oases  {i)  it  was  overruled 
by  Lord  Cottenham  in  Tulk  v.  Moxhay  (w),  now  the  leading 
case  on  the  subject.  The  most  important  of  the  recent 
cases  are  Keafes  v.  Lt/on  (x)  (where  the  authorities  are 
collected),  Haywood y.  Brunsuick  Building  Society  (y),  which 
decided  that  the  rule  applies  only  to  negative  covenants, 
and  Harrison  v.  Crood  (2).    This  last  decided  that  when  a 

(r)  Keppel  t.  Bailey,  2  M.  &  K.  was  in  1834. 

527.  («)  2  Ph.  774.    See  per  Fry,  J. 

(»)  E%a  V.  Tupper,  2  H.  &  C.  121,  in  Luker  y.  Dmnis,  7  Uh.  D.  at  p. 

32  L.  J.  Ex.  217.  286. 

(t)  Whatman  y.  Gibson,  9  Bim.  (x)  4  Gh.  21S» 

196  (1838) ;  Marm  y.  Stephen*,  16  (y)  8  Q.  B.  D.  403  (G.  A.). 

Sim.  377  (1846) :  Keppel  y.  Bailey  (t)  11  £q.  338,  dist.  Matter  y. 
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vendor  Bells  land  in  building  lots  and  takes  restriotive 
covenants  in  identical  terms  from  the  several  pnrcliasers, 
neither  reserving  any  interest  nor  entering  into  any 
covenant  himself,  this  will  enable  the  owner  for  the  time 
being  of  one  lot  under  the  title  thus  created  to  enforce 
the  covenant  in  equity  against  thie  owner  of  another  lot : 
nor  can  the  vendor  release  the  covenant  to  any  purchaser 
or  his  successors  in  title  without  the  consent  of  all  the  rest. 
Thus  the  practical  result  is  that  a  great  variety  of  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  land  which  could  not  be  imposed  by 
way  of  easement  or  the  like  may  be  imposed  by  way  of 
covenant  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  purchases  for 
value  without  notice  of  the  restriction  being  obviously  not 
probable  events.  So  far  as  courts  of  equity  have  omitted 
to  consider  whether  such  a  result  is  consistent  with  the 
general  principles  of  the  law  concerning  the  tenure  and 
enjoyment  of  property,  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the 
view  they  have  taken  is  really  the  more  technical  of  the 
two. 

The  qnee-      According  to  the  doctrine  of  equity,  the  intention  of  the 
bottom**    parties  is  to  fix  a  particular  restriction  on  the  use  of  the 
one  of        land  not  merely  on  the  original  contracting  party,  but  on 
S'law.*^*^    ^  successors  in  title :  then  why  not  give  effect  to  that 
intention  P    The  common  law  doctrine  admits  that  such 
is  the  intention,  but  refuses  to  give  effect  to  it  because  it 
tends  to  multiply  undue  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of 
ownership,  in  contravention  of  the  general  spirit  of  the 
law  (a).     But  the  real  question  involved  in  this  conflict  is 
in  truth  of  an  economic  rather  than  a  legal  kind :  namely 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  desirable  that  private  persons  should 
have  the  power  of  dedicating  land  to  be  used  in  a  parti- 
cular way  for  an  indefinite  time.      Such  questions  of 

ffamard,  4  Ch.  D.  718;  JRenala  y.  6  App.  Ga.  660. 

Cowlishaw,  9  Ch.  D.a26,  in  0.  A.  11  (a)  See  the  obaervafciona  of  the 

Ch.  D.  866.  For  the  corresponding  Court  of  Ex.   Ch.  in  Dennett  v. 

SoottiBhdootimeBee^w^y.Xerititf,  Atherton^  L.  B.  7  Q.  B.  326. 
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publio  eoonomj  oannot  be  adequately  dealt  with  by  means 
of  the  rules  of  ordinary  private  law  eonoenung  owner- 
ship and  oontraoty  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  the 
purely  legal  discussion  of  them  fails  to  give  satisfaotozy 
results  (A). 

{b)  It  is  worth  while  to  note  that  might  bemade  for  leasees  enforoiiig 

even  if  Equity  had  not  refused  to  than  asainst  one  another  in  the 

foUow  the  law  on  this  subject,  the  name  of  the  reversioner.     On  the 

Bortof  restrictions  in  qnestionmight  other  hand,  the  Ck>urt  may  at  ita 

8t£U  be    effectually  created   with  discretion  refuse  to  enforce  restrio- 

little  more  trouble  than  at  present.  tiTe  ooYcnants  when  by  lapse  of 

For  inatanoe,  when  it  was  desired  time  or  change  of  dreumstanoes 

to  impose  such  restrictiona  on  a  they  have  become  obsolete,  vexa- 

sale  of  land  in  lots,  long  leases  at  tious,  or  useless.    Duke  of  Bedford 

nominal  rents  might  be  substituted  y.  Trusteet  of  Britith  Mweum,  2  M . 

fur  cony^anoes  in  fee  simple.    The  &  K.  652  ;  per  James,  L.J.,  BenaU 

TestrictiTO   covenants  would  then  t.  CowlishaWf  1 1  Ch.  D.  at  p.  868  ; 

run  with  the  reversion  at  law  by  Skivers  y.  Collper,  24  Ch.  D.  180. 
the  statute  of  Hen.  8,  and  provision 
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Unlawful  Agrbements. 

Sabjeot-     We  have  already  seen  that  an  agreement  is  not  in  any 
^^^^J    case  enforceable  by  law  without  satisfying  sundry  oon- 
^/»*        ditions:   as,  being  made  between  capable  parties,  being 
posipYely  sufficiently  certain,  and  the  like.     If  it  does  satisfy  these 
Sut^cS*  co^^tions,  it  is  in  general  a  contract  which  the  law  com- 
a  transac-  mands  the  parties  to  perform.     But  there  are  many  things 
Ma  whole  which  the  law  positively  commands  people  not  .to  do.    The 
^.^^r-        reasons  for  issuing  such  commands,  the  weight  of  the  sanc- 
(ilUffol).     tions  by  which  they  are  enforced,  and  the  degree  of  their 
apparent  necessity  or  expediency,  are  exceedingly  various, 
but  for  the  present  purpose  unimportant.    A  murder,  the 
obstruction  of  a  highway,  and  the  sale  of  a  loaf  otherwise 
than  by  weight,  are  all  on  the  same  footing  in  so  far  as 
they  are  all  forbidden  acts.    If  the  subject-matter  of  an 
agreement  be  such  that  the  performance  of  it  would  either 
consist  in  doing  a  forbidden  act  or  be  so  connected  there- 
with as  to  be  in  substance  part  of  the  same  transaction,  the 
law  cannot  command  the  parties  to  perform  that  agree- 
ment.   It  will  not  always  command  them  not  to  perform 
it,  for  there  are  many  cases  where  the  performance  of  the 
agreement  is  not  in  itself  an  offence,  though  the  complete 
execution  of  the  object  of  the  agreement  is:  but  at  all 
events  it  will  give  no  sort  of  assistance  to  such  a  transac- 
tion.   Agreements  of  this  kind  are  void  as  being  ilkgal  in 
the  strict  sense. 
Not  posi-       Again,  there  are  certain  things  which  the  law  (a)  does 
bidden  but  not  forbid  in  the  sense  of  attaching  penalties  to  them,  but 
immoral.     yMo]x  are  violations  of  established  rules  of  decency,  morals, 

{a)  i.e.  the  common  law.  But  qu.  would  not  constitate  an  offence 
whether  the  common  law  could  take  agaiuBt  either  common  or  eodesias- 
notice  of  anything  as  immoral  which      tical  law. 
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or  good  manners,  and  of  whose  mischieYons  nature  in  this 
respect  the  law  so  far  takes  notice  that  it  will  not  recognize 
them  as  the  ground  of  an  J  legal  rights.  ^^  A  thing  maybe 
unlawful  in  the  sense  that  the  law  will  not  aid  it,  and  yet 
that  the  law  will  not  immediately  punish  it"  (6).  Agree- 
ments whose  subject-matter  falls  within  this  description 
are  void  as  being  immoral. 

Further,  there  are  many  transactions  which  cannot  fairly  Not  po«i- 
be  brought  within  either  of  the  foregoing  classes,  and  yet  biddL,**'" 
cannot  conveniently  be  admitted  as  the  subject-matter  of  ^^*'***' 
valid  contracts,  or  can  be  so  admitted  only  under  unusual  poKcp. 
restrictions.    It  is  doubtful  whether  these  can  be  com- 
pletely reduced  to  any  general  description,  and  how  far 
judicial  discretion  may  go  in  novel  cases.     They  seem  in 
the  main,  however,  to  fall  into  the  following  categories : 

Matters  governed  by  reasons  outside  the  regular  scope 
of  municipal  law,  and  touching  the  relations  of  the  com- 
monwealth to  foreign  states : 

Matters  touching  the  good  government  of  the  common- 
wealth and  the  administration  of  justice : 

Matters  affecting  particular  legal  duties  of  individuals 
whose  performance  is  of  public  importance : 

Things  lawful  in  themselves,  but  such  that  individual 
citizens  could  not  without  general  inconvenience  be  allowed 
to  set  bounds  to  their  freedom  of  action  with  regard  to 
those  things  in  the  same  manner  or  to  the  same  extent  as 
they  may  with  regard  to  other  things  {c). 

Agreements  falling  within  this  third  description  are  void 
as  being  agaimt  public  policy. 

We  have  then  in  the  main  three  sorts  of  agreements  Snniinazy. 
which  are  unlawful  and  void,  according  as  the  matter  or 
purpose  of  them  is — 

A.  Contrary  to  positive  law.     {Illegal.) 

{b)  BmnweU,  B.  Cowan  y.  MiU  none  other  than  to  set  bounds  to 

boum^  L.  R.  2  Ex.  at  p.  236.  the  party's  freedom  of  action  as 

{e)  We  have  aheadr  seen  that  regards  the  subjeot-matter  cdf  the 

the  tpeoifio  operation  ox  eontzaot  la  oontraot. 
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B.  Contrary  to  positiye  morality  recognized  as  suoh  by 
law.     {ImmoraL) 

C.  Contrary  to  the  common  weal  as  tending 

(a)  To  the  prejudice  of  the  State  in  external  relations. 

(b)  To  the  prejudice  of  the  State  in  internal  relations. 

(c)  To  improper  or  excessive  interference  with  the 
lawful  actions  of  individual  citizens.  {Against 
public  policy,) 

Caution  as  The  distinction  here  made  is  in  the  reasons  which 
terms.  determine  the  law  to  hold  the  agreement  void,  not  in  the 
nature  or  operation  of  the  law  itself :  the  nullity  of  the 
agreement  itself  is  in  every  case  a  matter  of  positive  law. 
When  we  speak  for  shortness  of  the  agreement  itself  as 
contrary  to  positive  law,  to  morality,  or  to  pubUc  policy, 
as  the  case  may  be,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  an 
inexact  and  merely  symbolic  mode  of  speech. 

The  ar-  The  arrangement  here  given  is  believed  to  be  on  the 

^^^^  whole  the  most  convenient,  and  to  represent  distinctions 
approxi-  which  are  in  fact  recognized  in  the  decisions  that  consti- 
™*  *  tute  the  law  on  the  subject.  But  like  all  classifications  it 
is  of  course  only  approximate :  and  here  more  especially, 
where  there  is  perhaps  a  wider  field  for  judicial  discretion 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  law,  one  must  expect  to  find 
many  cases  which  may  nearly  or  quite  as  well  be  assigned 
to  one  place  as  to  another.  The  authorities  and  dicta  are 
too  numerous  to  admit  of  any  detailed  review.  But  the 
general  rules  are  (with  some  few  exceptions)  sufficiently 
well  settled,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of 
general  rules  existing.  Any  given  decision,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  likely  to  be  rather  suggestive  than  conclusive 
when  applied  to  a  new  set  of  facts.  Some  positive  rules 
for  the  construction  of  statutes  have  been  worked  out  by 
a  regular  series  of  decisions.  But  with  this  exception  we 
find  that  the  case-law  on  most  of  the  branches  of  the 
subject  presents  itself  as  a  clustered  group  of  analogies 
rather  than  a  linear  chain  of  authority.     We  have  then  to 
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seleot  from  these  groups  a  certain  number  of  the  more 
striking  and  as  it  were  central  instances.  The  statement 
of  the  general  rules  which  apply  to  all  classes  of  unlawful 
agreements  indifPerentlj  will  be  reserved,  so  far.  as  prac- 
ticable, until  we  have  gone  through  the  several  classes  in 
the  order  above  given. 

A.  Agreements  contrary  to  positive  law.  daasee  of 

imlawfnl 

1.  The  simplest  case  is  an  agreement  to  commit  a  crime  agree- 
or  indictable  offence :  A^* 

^*  If  one  bind  himself  to  kill  a  man,  bum  a  house,  tniry  to 
maintain  a  suit,  or  the  like,  it  is  void  "  {d).  ^^T'^ 

With  one  or  two  exceptions  on  which  it  is  needless  to  i.  Agree- 
dwell,  obviously  criminal  agreements  do  not  occur  in  our  ™^^ 
own  time  and  in  civilized  countries,  and  at  all  events  no  offence, 
attempt  is  made  to  enforce  them.    It  is  said  that  in  the  ^^  * 
last  century  a  bill  was  filed  in  Chancery  by  a  highwayman 
against  his  fellow  for  a  partnership  account,  but  the  story 
is  more  than  doubtful  {e).    The  question  may  arise,  how-  Sometimes 
ever,  whether  a  particular  thing  agreed  to  be  done  is  or  is  Worm-^ 
not  an  offence,  or  whether  a  particular  agreement  is  or  is  *^<»  <>' 
not  on  the  true  construction  of  it  an  agreement  to  commit  waSd.  ho 
an  offence.     In  the  singular  case  of  Mayor  of  Norwich  ^^^^^e- 
V.  Norfolk  By,   Co.  (/),  the  defendant  company,  being  Norwich' 
authorized  to  make  a  bridge  over  a  navigable  river  at  one  ••  Norfolk 
particular  place,  had  found  difficulties  in  executing  the    ^* 
statutory  plan,  and  had  begun  to  build  the  bridge  at  another 
place.     The  plaintiff  corporation  took  steps  to  indict  the 
company  for  a  nuisance.     The  matter  was  compromised  by 
an  arrangement  that  the  company  should — not  discontinue 
their  works,  but — complete  them  in  a  particular  manner, 

(d)  Shepp.  Toachsfc.  370.  from  this?  The  case  was  cited  with 

(e)  See  I^dley,  1.  183.  Lord  apparent  gravity  bj  Jessel,  K.B. 
Kenyon  once  said  by  way  of  illos-  in  Syket  t.  Beadon^  1 1  Ch.  D.  at 
tration,  it  appears,  that  he  would      p.  195. 

not  sit  to  take  an  acoonnt  between  (/)  4  E.  &  B.  397,  24  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

two  robbers  on  Honnslow  Heath.       105. 
May  not  the  legend  have  arisen 
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intended  to  make  sure  that  no  serious  obstruction  to  the 
navigation  should  ensue :  and  an  agreement  was  made  bj 
deed,  in  which  the  company  coyenanted  to  paj  the  corpora- 
tion £1,000  if  the  works  should  not  be  completed  within 
twelve  months,  whether  an  Act  of  Parliament  should  within 
that  time  be  obtained  to  authorize  them  or  not.  The  cor- 
poration sued  on  this  covenant,  and  the  company  set  up 
the  defeuce  that  the  works  were  a  pubKo  nuisance,  and 
therefore  the  covenant  to  complete  them  was  illegal.  The 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  was  divided  on  the  construction 
and  effect  of  the  deed.  Erie,  J.  thought  it  need  not  mean 
that  the  defendants  were  to  go  on  with  the  works  if  they 
did  not  obtain  the  Act.  "  Where  a  contract  is  capable  of 
two  constructions,  the  one  making  it  valid  and  the  other 
void,  it  is  clear  law  the  first  ought  to  be  adopted."  Here 
it  should  be  taken  that  the  works  contracted  for  were  works 
to  be  rendered  lawful  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Coleridge, 
J.  to  the  same  effect :  he  thought  the  real  object  was  to 
secure  by  a  penalty  the  speedy  reduction  of  a  nuisance  to 
a  nominal  amount,  which  was  quite  lawful,  the  corporation 
not  being  bound  to  prosecute  for  a  nominal  nuisance. 
Lord  Campbell,  C.  J.  and  Wightman,  J.  held  the  agree- 
ment bad,  as  being  in  fact  an  agreement  to  continue  an 
existing  imlawf ul  state  of  things.  The  performance  of  it 
(without  a  new  Act  of  Parliament)  would  have  been  an 
indictable  offence,  and  the  Court  could  not  presume  that 
an  Act  would  have  been  obtained.  Lord  Campbell  said, 
"  In  principle  I  do  not  see  how  the  present  case  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  an  action  by  A.  against  B.  to  recover 
£1000,  B.  having  covenanted  with  A.  that  within  twelve 
calendar  months  he  would  murder  C,  and  that  on  failing 
to  do  so  he  would  forfeit  and  pay  to  A.  £1000  as  Kqui- 
dated  damages,  the  declaration  alleging  that  although  B. 
did  not  murder  C.  within  the  twelve  calendar  months  he 
had  not  paid  A.  the  £1000  "  (^). 

(^)  4E.  &B.  441. 
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It  seems  impoesible  to  draw  anj  oonolusion  in  point  of 
law  from  such  a  division  of  opinion  (A).  But  the  oase 
gives  this  praotioal  warning,  that  whenever  it  is  desired  to 
contract  for  the  doing  of  something  which  is  not  certainly 
lawful  at  the  time,  or  the  lawfulness  of  which  depends  on 
some  event  not  within  the  control  of  the  parties,  the  terms 
of  the  contract  should  make  it  clear  that  the  thing  is  not 
to  be  done  unless  it  becomes  or  is  ascertained  to  be  lawful. 

Moreover  a  contract  maj  be  illegal  because  an  offence  is  Wben  the 
contemplated  as  its  ulterior  result,  or  because  it  invites  to  objecTL 
the  commission  of  crime.    For  example,  an  agreement  to  «noflenoe. 
paj  money  to  A.'s  executors  if  A.  commits  suicide  would 
be  void(t);  and  although  there  is  nothing  unlawful  in 
printing,  no  right  of  action  can  arise  for  work  done  in 
printing  a  criminal  libel  (k) .    But  this  depends  on  the  more 
general  considerations  which  we  reserve  for  the  present. 

2.  Again  an  agreement  will  generally  be  illegal,  though  2.  Agree- 
the  matter  of  it  may  not  be  an  indictable  offence,  and  ^^   ^ 
though  the  formation  of  it  may  not  amount  to  the  offence  '^^^  ^ 
of  conspiracy,  if  it  contemplates  (/)  any  civil  injury  to  botievT^' 
third  persons.    Thus  an  agreement  to  divide  the  profits  of  ^^^ 
a  fraudulent  scheme,  or  to  carry  out  some  object  in  itself 
not  unlawful  by  means  of  an  apparent  trespass,  breach  of 
contract,  or  breach  of  trust  is  unlawful  and  void  (m).    A. 

(A)  Koi   obIj   was    the    Court  vnae,  but  yet  may  well  be  liable  in 

eqn&Uj  divided,  but  a  peruBal  of  the  damages  for  the  breach .    Millward 

judgments  at  large  will  show  that  ▼.  Liitletvood^  6  Ex.  776,  20  L.  J. 

no  two  members  of  it  reaUj  looked  Ex.  2.    See  farther  at  end  of  this 

at  the  case  in  the  same  way.    The  chapter. 

reporters  (4  E.  &  B.  397)  add  not  (m)  An  agreement  to  commit  a 

without  reason  to  the  head-note :  ciTil  injury  is  a  conspiracy  in  many, 

Et  quaere  inde,  but   it    seems    impossibie    to   say 

(t)  Per  Bramwell,  L.  J.  6  G.  F.  predsely  in  what,  oases.     See  the 

D.  at  p.  807.  title  of    Conspiracy    in   Roeooe's 

{k)  PopUti  T.  StockdaUy  1  B.  &  Digest,  (ed.  Horace  Smith,  1884). 

M.  337.  An  agreement  to  commit  a  tree* 

(Q  If  A.  contracts  with  B.  to  do  pass   likely  to  lead  to  a    breach 

something  which  in  fact,  but  not  of   the   peace,    Reg,  t.   Rowlande^ 

to  B.'s  knowledge,  would  involve  a  17  Q.  B.  671,  686,  21  L.  J.  M.  C. 

breach  of    contract  or   trust,   A.  81 — or  to  commit  a   civil  wrong 

cannot  lawfuUy  perfonn  his  pro-  by  fraud  and  false  preteooas,  Reg, 
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applies  to  Us  friend  B.  to  adyanoe  him  the  prioe  of  oeitain 

goods  whioh  he  wants  to  buy  of  0.    B.  treats  with  0.  for 

the  sale,  and  pajs  a  sum  agreed  upon  between  them  as  the 

prioe.    It  is  secretlj  agreed  between  A.  and  G.  that  A. 

shall  paj  a  further  sum :  this  last  agreement  is  void  as  a 

fraud  upon  B.,  whose  intention  was  to  relieve  A.  from 

paying  any  part  of  the  prioe  (n).    Again,  A.  and  B.  are 

interested  in  common  with  other  persons  in  a  transaction 

the  nature  of  which  requires  good  faith  on  all  hands,  and 

a  secret  agreement  is  made  between  A.  and  B.  to  the  pre- 

Agree-       judice  of  those  others*  interest.     Such  are  in  fact  the  oases 

?^d"^f     ^^  agreements   "  in  fraud  of  creditors " :  that  is,  where 

creditors  18  there  is  an  arrangement  between  a  debtor  and  the  general 

^  body  of  the  creditors,  but  in  order  to  procure  the  consent 

of  some  particular  creditor,  or  for  some  other  reason,  the 

debtor  or  any  person  on  his  behalf  secretly  promises  that 

creditor  some  advantage  over  the  rest.    All  such  secret 

agreements  are  void :  securities  given  in  pursuance  of  them 

may  be  set  aside,  and  money  paid  under  them  ordered  to 

And  other  be  repaid  (o).     Moreover,  the  other  creditors  who  know 

^'t^" d  ^0*^^^^  ^f  ^^®  fraud  and  enter  into  the  arrangement  on 

bj  the       the  assumption  ''  that  they  are  contracting  on  terms  of 

TOmpom-    ^^oij^y.  aj5  ^q  ^0^1^  j^^^  ^11  *'  are  imder  such  circumstances 

not  boimd  by  any  release  they  give  (p).    And  it  will  not 

do  to  say  that  the  imderhand  bargain  was  in  fact  for  the 

benefit  of  the  creditors  generally,  as  where  the  preferred 

creditor  becomes  surety  for  the  payment  of  the  composition, 

and  the  real  consideration  for  this  is  the  debtor's  promise 

to  pay  his  own  debt  in  full;  for  the  creditors  ought  to 

v.  WarburUm,  L.  B.  1  G.  C.  B.  274,  indemnify  trustees  against  formal 

op.  JReff.  v.  Afpinally  2  Q.  B.  D.  breaches  of  trust  are  in  practice 

at  p.    69 — is    a    conspiracy.    An  constantly  assumed  to  be  valid  in 

agreement   to    commit    a    simple  equity  as  well  as  at  law. 

breach  of  contract  is  not  a  con-  (n)  Jaekton  t.  Duehaire^  3  T.  B. 

l^piracy.    Before  the  C.  L.  P.  Act  651. 

a  court  of  common  law  could  not  (o)  MeKewany,  Sanderton,  16  Eq. 

take  notice  of  an  agreement  being  at  p.  234,  par  Malins,  Y.-C. 

in  breach  of  trust  so  as  to  hold  it  {p)  Daugliah  y.  Tmnent,  L.  B.  2 

illegal :   JFarwick  t.  Biehardson,  10  Q.  B.  49,  54. 

M.  &  W.  284,  and  agreements  to 
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have  the  means  of  exercising  their  own  judgment  (9). 
But  where  one  creditor  is  induced  to  become  surety  for  an 
instalment  of  the  composition  by  an  agreement  of  the 
principal  debtor  to  indemnify  him,  and  a  pledge  of  part  of 
the  assets  for  that  purpose,  this  is  valid ;  for  a  compound- 
ing debtor  is  master  of  the  assets  and  may  apply  them  as 
he  will  (r). 

The  principle  of  these  rules  was  thus  explained  by 
Erie,  J.  in  Mallalieti  v.  Hodgson  («) : — 

"  Each  creditor  oonaonts  to  lose  part  of  his  debt  in  consideration  that 
the  others  do  the  same,  and  each  creditor  may  be  considered  to  stipnhite 
with  the  others  for  a  release  from  them  to  the  debtor  in  consideration  of 
the  release  by  him.  Where  any  creditor,  in  fraud  of  the  agreement  to 
accept  the  composition,  stipulates  for  a  preference  to  himself,  his  stipu- 
lation is  altogether  void — not  only  can  he  take  no  advantage  from  it, 
but  he  is  also  to  lose  the  benefit  of  the  composition  (t) .  The  requirement 
of  good  faith  among  the  creditors  and  the  preventing  of  gain  by  agree« 
ments  for  preference  have  been  uniformly  maintained  by  a  series  of  cases 
from  Leicester  v.  Bose  («)  to  Howden  v.  Eaigh  {t)  and  Bradthaw  v.  Brad" 
»haw'*{x). 

From  the  last  cited  case  (x)  it  seems  probable,  though  it 
is  not  decided,  that  when  a  creditor  is  induced  to  join  in 
a  composition  by  having  an  additional  payment  from  a 
stranger  without  the  knowledge  of  either  the  other 
creditors  or  the  debtor,  the  debtor  on  discovering  this  may 
refuse  to  pay  him  more  than  with  such  extra  payment 
will  make  up  his  proper  share  under  the  composition,  or 
may  even  recover  back  the  excess  if  he  has  paid  it  involun- 
tarily, e.g.  to  bond  fide  holders  of  bills  given  to  the  creditor 
tmder  the  composition. 

A  debtor  who  has  given  a  fraudulent  preference  can 
claim  no  benefit  under  the  composition  even  as  against  the 
creditor  to  whom  the  preference  has  been  given  {y). 

iq)   Wood  V.  Barker,  1  Eq.  139.  (0  Eowden  v.  Eaigh,  11  A.  &  E. 

(r)  JSx  parte  BurreU  (G.  A.)  1  Gh.  1033. 
D.  637.  {u)  4  East,  372:  showing  that  the 

{$)  16  Q.  B.  689,  20  L.  J.  Q.  B.  advantage  given  to  the  preferred 

339,   347.      See  further  £x  parte  creditor  ne^  not  be  in  money. 
Oliver,  4  De  G.  &  Sm.  354.  (x)  9  M.  &  W.  29. 

(y)  Eigffine  v.  JPitt,  4  Ex.  312. 
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A  secret  agreement  by  a  creditor  to  withdraw  his  oppo- 
sition to  a  bankrupt's  discharge  or  to  a  composition  is 
equallj  void ;  and  it  does  not  matter  whether  it  is  made 
with  the  debtor  himself  or  with  a  stranger  (y),  nor  whether 
the  consideration  offered  to  the  creditor  for  such  with- 
drawal is  to  come  out  of  the  debtor's  assets  or  not  (2) ;  and 
this  even  if  it  is  part  of  the  agreement  that  the  creditor 
shall  not  prove  against  the  estate  at  all  (a).  In  like 
manner  if  a  debtor  execi^t^s  an  assignment  of  his  estate 
and  effects  for  the  benefit  of  all  his  creditors  upon  a  secret 
agreement  with  the  trustees  that  part  of  the  assets  is  to  be 
returned  to  him,  this  agreement  is  void  (6). 

We  have  here  at  an  early  stage  of  the  subject  a  good 
instance  of  the  necessarily  approximate  character  of  our 
classification.    We  have  placed  these  agreements  in  fraud 
of  creditors  here  as  being  in  effect  agreements  to  commit 
civil  injuries.     But  a  composition  with  creditors  is  in  most 
oases  something  more  than  an  ordinary  civil  contract ;  it 
is  in  truth  a  quasi-judicial  proceeding,  and  as  such  is  to 
a  certain  extent  assisted  by  the  law  (c).     Public  policy, 
therefore,  as  well  as  private  right,  requires  that  such  a 
proceeding  should  be  conducted  with  good  faith  and  that 
no  transaction  which  interferes  with  equal  justice  being 
Fraud  on,    done  therein  should  be  allowed  to  stand.     The  doctrine  of 
^  noT  to  fr^^d  on  third  parties,  os  it  may  be  called,  is  however  not 
^  pre-       to  be  extended  to  cases  of  mere  suspicion  or  conjecture.   A 
from  mere  possibility  that  the  performance  of  a  contract  may  injure 
^«i^^-    third  persons  is  no  ground  for  presuming  that  such  was 
the  intention,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  presumed  inten- 
tion holding  it  invalid  between  the  parties  themselves. 

«  Where  an  mstrument  between  two  parties  has  been  entezed  into  for 
a  purpose  which  may  be  considered  fraudulent  as  against  some  third 

(y)  ffiffffins  v.  JPiti,  4  Ex.  312.  (c)  Bankruptoy  Act,  1883,  ss.  18, 

(£)  MaU  Y.  Di/8on,  17  Q.  B.  786,       19.    Since  this  Act  there  is  a  nota- 
"  L. •'    •  ' 


21  L.  J.  Q.  B.  224.  ble  increase  of  priyato  compositions 

(a)  McKewan  v.  Sanderson^  20  Eq.  independent  of  the  Act,  which  may 
65.  lead  to  the  reyival  of  yarious  oom," 

(b)  Blackloeh  y.  DobUy  1  G.  P.  B.  mon  law  questions. 
265. 
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penon,  it  may  jet  be  binding,  aoooiding  to  the  true  oonstraotion  of  its 
language,  sa  between  themselyee." 

Nor  can  a  supposed  fraudulent  intention  as  to  third 
persons  (inferred  from  the  general  charaoter  and  ciroum- 
stanoes  of  a  transaction)  be  allowed  to  detennine  what  the 
true  oonstruotion  is  (d). 

3.  There  are  certain  cases  analogous  enough  to  the  3.  Certain 
foregoing  to  call  for  mention  here,  though  not  for  any  full  analogona 
treatment.     Their  general  type  is  this :  There  is  a  contract  ?»*Y®.  ** 
giving  rise  to  a  continuiDg  relation  to  which  certain  duties  <*  fraud  on 
are  incident  by  law ;  and  a  special  sanction  is  provided  for  |^^»J^' 
those  duties  by  holding  that  transactions  inconsistent  with 
them  avoid  the  original  contract,  or  are  themselves  void-* 
able  at  the  option  of  the  party  whose  rights  are  infringed. 
We  have  results  of  this  kind  from 

(a).  Dealings  between  a  principal  debtor  and  creditor  to 
the  prejudice  of  a  surety : 

(0).  Dealings  by  an  agent  in  the  business  of  the  agency 
on  his  own  account: 

(7).  Voluntary  settlements  before  marriage  ^^in  fraud  of 
marital  rights." 

In  the  first  case  the  improper  transaction  is  as  a  rule 
valid  in  itself,  but  avoids  the  contract  of  suretyship.  In 
the  second  it  is  voidable  as  between  the  principal  and  the 
agent.  In  the  third  it  is  voidable  at  the  suit  of  the 
husband. 

tf.  ^^  Any  variance  made  without  the  surety's  consent  in  Dealings 
the  terms  of  the  contract  between  the  principal  debtor  and  ^^^^ 
the  creditor  discharges  the  surety  as  to  transactions  sub-  creditor 
sequent  to  the  variance"  (e),  unless  it  is  evident  to  the  topreju-*" 
Court  "  that  the  alteration  is  unsubstantial,  or  that  it  can-  ^^®^ 
not  be  otherwise  than  beneficial  to  the  surety  "  (/).    The 

(d)  Shaw  V.  Jefery,  18  Moo.  P.  (J)  Bolms  t.  BrunsJeill  (0.  AJ  3 

C.  432,  455.  Q.  B.  D.  495  (difls.  Biett,  L.J.), 

U)  Indian  Contract  Act,  s.  133.        overraling  on  tnis  point  Sanderson 

V.  Aston,  Ij.  E.  8  Ex.  73. 

P.  B 
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surety  is  not  the  less  discharged  "even  though  the  original 
agreement  may  notwithstanding  such  variance  be  substan- 
tially performed "  (g).  An  important  application  of  this 
rule  is  that  "  where  there  is  a  bond  of  suretyship  for  an 
officer,  and  by  the  act  of  the  parties  or  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment the  nature  of  the  office  is  so  changed  that  the  duties 
are  materially  altered,  so  as  to  affect  the  peril  of  the  sure- 
ties, the  bond  is  avoided  "  (A).  But  when  the  guaranty  is 
for  the  performance  of  several  and  distinct  duties,  and 
there  is  a  change  in  one  of  them,  or  if  an  addition  is  made 
to  the  duties  of  the  principal  debtor  by  a  distinct  contract, 
the  surety  remains  liable  as  to  those  which  are  unal- 
tered (i).    The  follo^ving  rules  rest  on  the  same  ground  : 

"  The  surety  is  discharged  by  any  contract  between  the 
<5reditor  and  the  principal  debtor  by  which  the  principal 
debtor  is  released,  or  by  any  act  or  omission  of  the  creditor 
the  legal  consequence  of  which  is  the  discharge  of  the 
principal  debtor  "  (A). 

"A  contract  between  the  creditor  and  the  principal 
debtor,  by  which  the  creditor  makes  a  composition  with, 
or  promises  to  give  time  to  or  not  to  sue  the  principal 
debtor,  discharges  the  surety,  imless  the  surety  assents  to 
such  contract"  (/),  or  imless  in  such  contract  the  creditor 
reserves  his  rights  against  the  surety  (m),  in  which  case 
the  surety's  right  to  be  indemnified  by  the  principal 
debtor  continues  (n).     One  reported  case  constitutes  an 

(ff)  Per  Lord  Cottenham,  Sonar  (/)  I.  C.  A.  b.  135.     Oakeley  v. 

V.  Maedonald,  3  H.  L.  C.  226,  238.  FatheUer,  4  a.  &  F.  207;  Oriental 

{h)  Oswald  V.  Mayor  of  Benoiek-  Financial    Corporation   v.    Overend^ 

on-Tweed,  6  H.  L.  C.  856 ;  Pybusr.  Gumey  #  Co.,  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  318  ; 

Gxbby  6  E.  &  B.  902,  911,  26  L.  J.  Green  v.  IFynn,  4  Ch.  204 ;  Batewn 

Q.  B.  41 ;  Mayor  of  Cambridge  v.  v.  Gosliny,  L.  R.  7  C.  P.  9. 
Dennis,  E.  B.  &  E.  660,  27  L.  J.  (m)  Whether  the  surety  knows  of 

Q.  B.  474.  it  or  not :  Webb  v.  Hewitt,  4  K.  &  J. 

(i)  Harrison  v.  Seymour,  L.  R.  438,  442  ;  and  see  per  Lord  Hather- 

1  Cf.  P.  618 ;  SkiUett  v.  Fletcher,  ley,  7  Oh.  160. 

L.  R.  1  C.  P.  217,  224,  in  Ex.  Ch.  (n)  Close  v.  Close,  4  D.  M.  G.  176, 

2  0.  P.  469.  185.  The  reasonableness  of  the  rule 
(A)  I.  C.  A.  8.  134.    Kearsley  y.      is  open  to  question  (it  has  been 

CoU,  16  M.  &  W.  128;  Cragoe  v.  carried  **  to  the  verge  of  sense," 
Jones,  L.  R.  8  Ex.  81.  Brett,  L.  J.  3  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  509), 
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apparent  exception  to  the  general  rule,  but  is  really  none, 
as  there  the  nominal  giving  of  time  had  in  sabstanoe  the 
effect  of  accelerating  the  creditor's  remedy  (o). 

''  If  the  creditor  does  any  act  which  is  inconslBtent  with 
the  rights  of  the  surety,  or  omits  to  do  any  act  which  his 
duty  to  the  surety  requires  him  to  do,  and  the  eventual 
remedy  of  the  surety  himself  against  the  principal  debtor 
is  thereby  impaired,  the  surety  is  discharged  "  (p). 

"A  surety  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  every  security 
which  the  creditor  has  against  the  principal  debtor  at  the 
time  when  the  contract  of  suretyship  is  entered  into, 
whether  the  surety  knows  of  the  existence  of  such  security 
or  not ;  and  if  the  creditor  loses  or  without  the  consent  of 
the  surety  parts  with  such  security,  the  surety  is  discharged 
to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  the  security  "  (q).  Not  only 
an  absolute  parting  with  the  security,  but  any  dealing  with 
it,  such  that  the  surety  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  it  in  the 
same  condition  in  which  it  existed  in  the  creditor's  hands, 
will  have  this  effect  (r).  For  the  same  reason,  if  there  be 
joint  sureties,  and  the  debtor  releases  one,  it  is  a  release  to 
all ;  otherwise  if  the  sureties  are  several  (s). 

p.  ^'  If  an  agent  deals  on  his  own  account  in  the  business  Bealings 
of  the  agency  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  his  ^thf*^^ 
principal  and  acquainting  him  with  all  material  circum-  matter  of 

bnt  it  is  firmlj  established.    See  paid,  Merc.  Law  Amendment  Act 

per  Cur,  in  Sicire  v.  JCedman,  1  Q.  1856,  19  &  20  Vict.  o.  97,  s.  5.  And 

B.  D.  641-2.  see  2  Wh.  &  T.  L.  C.  (4th  ed.)  1002. 

(o)  HulfM  T.  CoUt,  2  Sim.  12.  During  the  currency  of  a  biU  of 

(p)  I.  G.  A.  s.  139  ( ==r  Story,  Eq.  exchange  an  indorser  is  not  a  surety 

3uT.^Z2oiiezi\y)\WaU(my.AUeoeky  for  the  acceptor.     But  after  notice 

4   D.  M.  G.   242,  tupra,  p.  160 ;  of  dishonour  he  is  entitled  in  like 

Surgeu  r.  Eve^  13  £q.  450 ;  PhiUips  manner  as  if  he  were  a  surety  to  the 

V.  Foxally  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  666  ;  i$a/i-  benefit  of  all  payments  made  and 

derion  v.  A$t(m^  L.  R.  8  Ex.  73.  securities  given  by  the  acceptor  to 

(q)  I.  C.Al.  B.  141.     Mayhsw  v.  the  holder:  Ditnean^  Fox  4'  Co,  v. 

Crieketty  2  Swanst.  185,  191 ;  JFulf  North  #  South  JFales  Bank,  6  App. 

V.  Jay,  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  756,  762  ;  Ca.  1,  revg.  s.  c.  in  0.  A.  11  Ch.  D. 

Bechervaise  v.  LewU,  L.  R.  7  C.  P.  88. 

377  ;   securities  now  subsist  not-  U)  Fledge  y,  Bme,  Johns.  663. 

withstanding  payment  of  the  debt  [t)  WardY.  Bank  of  New  Zealand^ 

for  the  benefit  of  a  surety  who  has  (J.  C.)  8  App.  Ca.  755. 

b2 
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the  agency  etances  whioh  have  come  to  his  own  knowledge  on  the 
accountT^  flubject,  the  principal  may  repudiate  the  transaction"  (t) : 
the  Indian  Act  goes  on  to  add,  "  if  the  case  show  either 
that  any  material  fact  has  been  dishonestly  concealed  from 
him  by  the  agent,  or  that  the  dealings  of  the  agent  have 
been  disadvantageous  to  him,"  but  these  qualifications  are 
not  recognized  in  English  law  (w). 

"  If  an  agent  without  the  knowledge  of  his  principal 
deals  in  the  business  of  the  agency  on  his  own  account 
instead  of  on  account  of  his  principal,  the  principal  is 
entitled  to  claim  from  the  agent  any  benefit  which  may 
have  resulted  to  him  from  the  transaction  "  (x). 

These  rules  are  well  known  and  established  and  have 
been  over  and  over  again  asserted  in  the  most  general 
terms.  The  commonest  case  is  that  of  an  agent  for  sale 
himself  becoming  the  purchaser,  or  conversely :  "  He  who 
undertakes  to  act  for  another  in  any  matter  shall  not  in 
the  same  matter  act  for  himself.  Therefore  a  trustee  for 
sale  shall  not  gain  any  advantage  by  being  himself  the 
person  to  buy."  "  An  agent  to  sell  shall  not  convert  him- 
self into  a  purchaser  imless  he  can  make  it  perfectly  dear 
that  he  furnished  his  employer  with  all  the  knowledge 
which  he  himseK  possessed"  (y).  "It  is  an  axiom  of  the 
law  of  principal  and  agent  that  a  broker  employed  to  sell 
cannot  himself  become  the  buyer,  nor  can  a  broker  em- 
ployed to  buy  become  himself  the  seller,  without  distinct 
notice  to  the  principal,  so  that  the  latter  may  object  if  he 
think  proper  "  (s).  If  the  local  usage  of  a  particular  trade 
or  market  countervenes  this  axiom  by  "converting  a  broker 
employed  to  buy  into  a  principal  selling  for  himself,"  it 
cannot  be  treated  as  a  custom  so  as  to  bind  a  principal 

(0  I.  C.  A.  s.  216.  velyan^n  CI.  &  F.  714,  732. 

(«)  See  Stoiy  on  Agency  {  210 ;  (z)  ter  WiUes,  J.  in  MolUU  y. 

Ex  parte  Laeey,  6  Ves.  626.  Bobinson,  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  at  p.  666. 

{x)  I.  G.  A.  B.  216.  Cp.  Guest  y.  Smythe,  6  Ch.  661,  per 

(y)  WhiehcoteY.  Zawrenee,  3  Vefl.  GifPard,  L.  J.;  Sharman  v.  Branit^ 

760 ;  Lowther  y.  Lowther,  13  Ves.  L.  B.  6  Q.  B.  720. 
96,  103;  and  see  CharUr  v.  Tr^- 
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deeding  m  that  trade  or  market  through  a  broker,  but 
himself  ignorant  of  the  usage  (a). 

The  role  is  not  arbitrary  or  tedhnical,  but  rests  on  the 
principle  that  an  agent  cannot  be  allowed  to  put  himself 
in  a  position  in  which  his  interest  and  his-  duty  are  in 
conflict,  and  the  Court  will  not  consider  "whether  the 
principal  did  or  did  not  suffer  any  injury  in  fact  by  reason 
of  the  dealing  of  the  agent ;  for  the  safety  of  mankind 
requires  that  no  agent  shall  be  able  to  put  his  principal  to 
the  danger  of  such  an  inquiry  as  that."  It  is  a  corollaiy 
from  the  main  rule  that  so  long  as  a  contract  for  sale  made 
by  an  agent  remains  executory  he  cannot  re-purchase  the 
property  from  his  own  purchaser  except  for  the  benefit  of 
his  principal  (b).  A  like  rule  applies  to  the  case  of  an 
executor  purchasing  any  part  of  the  assets  for  himself. 
But  it  is  put  in  this  somewhat  more  stringent  form,  that 
the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  executor  to  show  that  the 
transaction  is  a  fair  one.  This  brings  it  very  near  to  the 
doctrine  of  Undue  Influence,  of  which  in  a  later  chapter. 
It  makes  no  difference  that  the  legatee  from  whom  the 
purchase  was  made  was  also  co-executor  (c).  Another 
branch  of  the  same  principle  is  to  be  found  in  the  rules 
against  trustees  and  limited  owners  renewing  leases  or 
purchasing  reversions  for  themselves  (d). 

Again :  "  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle 
that  in  all  cases  where  a  person  is  either  actually  or  con- 
structively an  agent  for  other  persons,  all  profits  and  ad- 
vantages made  by  him  in  the  business  beyond  his  ordinary 
compensation  are  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  his  employers"  {e). 

(a)  JSohinsoH  T.  MolUtt,  L.  B.  7  {b)  Parker  r,  McKenna,  10  Ch.  96, 

H.  L.  802,  838  ;  and  fnriher  as  to  118,  124, 125. 
alleg^  onstoms  of   this  kind  JDe  {c)  Oray  y.  Warner^  16  Eq.  577. 

Bu$$ehe  v.  Alt,  8  Ch.  D.  286.    For  (</)Notes  to  Keeeh  v.  Sand/ord, 

the  special  application  of  the  rule  in  I  Wh.  &  T.  L.  G.   The  last  case 

to  the  duty  ot  directors  of  com-  on    the    subject    is     Trumper    v. 

pame8,-Hiiy'*oa.  10  Ch.  593;  ^/Aio»  Trumper,   U  Eq.  295,  8  Ch.  870. 

SUel  Wire  Co,  v.  Martin,  1  Ch.  D.  On  the  general  rule  see  al»o  Mtrsh 

at  p.  586,  per  Jessel,  M.  B. ;  as  to  v.  Whitmore,   (Sup.  Court,  U.  S.) 

promoters,  New  Sombrero  Phosphate  21  Wall.  178. 
Co,  V.  Erhnger,  6  Ch.  D.  73.  {e)  StoiyonAgency}  211,  adopted 
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"  If  a  person  makes  any  profit  by  being  employed  contrary 
to  his  trust,  the  employer  has  a  right  to  call  back  that 
profit "  (/).  And  it  is  not  enough  for  an  agent  who  is 
himself  interested  in  the  matter  of  the  agency  to  tell  his 
principal  that  he  has  some  interest:  he  must  give  full 
information  of  all  material  facts  {g). 

Even  this  is  not  all :  an  agent,  or  at  any  rate  a  pro- 
fessional adviser,  cannot  keep  any  benefit  which  may 
happen  to  result  to  him  from  his  own  ignorance  or  negli- 
gence in  executing  his  duty.  In  such  a  case  he  is  con- 
sidered a  trustee  for  the  persons  who  would  be  entitled  to 
the  benefit  if  he  had  done  his  duty  properly  (A). 
Nature  of  In  this  class  of  cases  the  rule  seems  to  be  that  the 
applicaUe,  transaction  improperly  entered  into  by  the  agent  is  void- 
able so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits.  Where  it 
cannot  be  avoided  as  against  third  parties,  the  principal 
can  recover  the  profit  from  the  agent.  But  where  there 
are  a  principal,  an  agent,  and  a  third  party  contracting 
with  the  principal  and  cognizant  of  the  agent's  employ- 
ment, and  there  are  dealings  between  the  third  party  and 
the  agent  which  give  the  agent  an  interest  against  his 
duty,  there  the  principal  on  discovering  this  has  the  option 
of  rescinding  the  contract  altogether.  Thus  when  company 
A.  contracted  to  make  a  telegraph  cable  for  company  B., 
and  a  term  of  the  contract  was  that  the  work  should  be 
approved  by  C,  the  engineer  of  company  B.,  and  C.  took 
an  undisclosed  sub-contract  from  company  A.  for  doing 
the  same  work ;  and  further  it  appeared  that  this  arrange- 
ment was  contemplated  when  the  contract  was  entered 
into ;  it  was  held  that  company  B.  might  rescind  the  con- 
tract («). 


by  the  Court  in  Morison  v.  Thomp' 
son,  L.  B.  9  Q.  B.  480,  485,  where 
several  cases  are  coUected. 

(/)  Matsey  t.  Davies,  7  Ves.  317, 
320. 

{g)  See  authorities  collected,  and 
obserrations  of  the  Court  thereon. 


Dunne  v.  English,  18  Eq.  524,  534. 

(h)  BulkUy  V.  Wilford,  2  CI.  &  F. 
102.  Cp.  Corley  v.  Lord  Stafford, 
1  De  G.  &  J.  238. 

(i)  Panama  ^  S,  Faeific  Telegraph 
Co.  T.  India  Rubber  ^e,  Co.  10  Ch. 
515. 
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7.  The  rule  as  to  settiements  "in  fraud  of  marital  Settle- 
right  "  was  thus  given  by  Lord  Langdale  {k)  : —  SandoST 

<'If  a  woman  entitled  to  property  enters  into  a  treaty  for  maniage  ^»i^^^ 
and  daring  the  treaty  represents  to  her  intended  husband  that  she  is  so 
entitled,  that  npon  her  marriage  he  wiU  become  entitled  y»r^  tnarUiy  and 
it  during  the  same  treaty  she  clandestinely  conveys  away  the  property  in 
such  manner  as  to  defeat  his  marital  right  and  secure  to  herself  the 
separate  use  of  it,  and  the  concealment  continues  tiU  the  marriage  takes 
place,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  fraud  is  thus  practised  on  the 
husband  and  he  is  entitled  to  relief  "  (/). 

Moreover — **JI  both  the  property  and  the  mode  of  its  conveyance, 
pending  tho  marriage  treaty,  were  concealed  from  the  intended  husband, 
as  in  the  case  of  Qoddard  v.  Snow  (m),  there  is  still  a  fraud  practised  on 
the  husband.  The  non-acquisition  of  property  of  which  he  had  no 
notice  is  no  disappointment,  but  still  his  legal  right  to  property  actually 
existing  is  defeated  "  (»). 

In  order  to  have  such  a  settlement  set  aside  the  husband  ConditlonB 
muBt  prove-  S;^« 

(i)  That  he  was  the  intended  husband  at  the  date  of  the  <»^do* 
settlement — i.e.  that  there  was  then  a  complete  contract 
to  many  which  continued  until  the  marriage  (o). 

(ii)  That  the  settlement  was  not  known  to  him  till  after 
the  marriage  {p). 

What  if  the  intended  husband  knows  that  some  disposi- 
tion has  been  or  is  to  be  made,  but  not  its  contents  P  Tho 
doctrine  as  far  as  it  has  gone  seems  to  be  that  such  know- 
ledge makes  it  the  duty  of  the  husband  to  inform  himself, 
and  if  he  omits  inquiry  he  cannot  afterwards  complain  {q) ; 
but  if  he  does  inquire,  and  incorrect  information  is  given, 
this  is  equiralent  to  total  concealment  (r).  According  to 
the  modem  doctrine  no  difference  is  made  by  collateral 

{k)  Cp.  on  this  subject  Dav.Conv.  {p)  St.  GwrgeY.  Wake.  1  My.  k 

voL  3,  pt.  2.  707.  K.  610,  625. 

(0  England  v.  Downty  2  Beav.  {a)  Wrxgley  v.  Swainton,  3  De  G. 

622,  528.  &  Sm.  468. 

(m)  1  Buss.  485.    See  the  earlier  (r)  Frideaux  v.  Zon$dale,  4  Giff. 

authorities  there  discussed.  169.    The  Court  of  Appeal  (I  D. 

(n)  2  Beav.  529.  J.  S.  433,  438)  declined  to  suy  any 

(o)  England  v.  Dovcna^  supra.  Cp.  thing  on  this  part  of    the   case, 

I)ou:net  v.  Jennings,  32  Beav.  290,  affirmingthe  decision  on  the  ground 

294.  that  the  settlor  herself    did   not 

understand  the  effect  of  her  act. 
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circumstances,  "  sucli  as  the  poverty  of  the  husband — ^the 
fact  that  he  has  made  no  settlement  upon  the  wife — the 
reasonable  character  of  the  settlement  [which  is  im- 
peached], as  in  the  case  of  a  settlemBnt  upon  the  children 
of  a  former  marriage  "  or  the  like. 

Nevertheless  relief  may  be  refused  on  the  ground  that 
the  husband's  conduct  before  the  marriage  has  been  such 
as  to  "  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  wife  effectually  to 
make  any  stipulation  for  the  settlement  of  her  property  " : 
as  where  there  has  been  previous  seduction  («). 

It  is  said  that  if  the  husband  discovers  the  settlement 
before  the  marriage  takes  place,  he  may  rescind  the  con- 
tract to  marry,  and  will  have  a  good  defence  to  an  action 
for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  {t).    This  seems  only 
reasonable,  but  we  do  not  know  of  any  direct  authority  for 
SmbUy       it.     Finally  we  venture  to  suggest  that  the  doctrine  might 
dpleiB^'    ^^^  ^®  P^^  ^^  *  broader  ground  than  appears  in  the  cases, 
wider.  The  contract  to  marry  gives  rise  to  a  new  status  between 

the  parties,  to  which  mutual  duties  are  incident  beyond 
the  simple  performance  of  the  contract  by  marriage  at  the 
time  expressed  or  contemplated  (u).  Among  these  may 
fairly  be  reckoned  the  observance  of  the  utmost  good  faith 
in  all  things,  and  in  particular  the  duty  of  not  making 
without  the  other  party's  consent  any  disposition  of  pro- 
perty of  such  a  permanent  and  considerable  kind  as  might 
affect  the  order  and  condition  of  the  future  household. 
Such  conduct  shows  a  want  of  confidence  which  the  other 
party  is  entitled  to  treat  as  incompatible  with  the  marriage 
contract.  Looking  at  it  in  this  way,  there  seems  no  reason 
why  the  rule  should  not  apply  to  both  parties  equally. 

(«)  Taf/lor  T.  Fuffhf  1  Ha.  608,  aside  or  resoinding  voidable  trans- 

614-6.    JxL  J)oiOM8  Y.  JmninffSf  Z2  actions,  may  be  lost  by  acquiescence 

Beay.  290,  no  importance  was  at-  or  delay  amounting  to  proof   of 

tached  to  the  paities  haying  lived  acquiescence :  loader  y.   Clarke^  2 

together  before  marriage.    But  the  Mac.  &  G.  382. 

circumstances  were  such  as  to  show  (t)  By  Sir  John  Leach,  M.  B.  in 

that  their  conduct  was  deliberate.  St.  George  v.  Wake^  supra. 

The  husband^s  right  to  set  aside  the  (m)  li^t  y.  Knight,  L.  B.  7  £z* 

settlement,  like  all  rights  of  setting  1 1 1,  1 15,  118. 
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The  expectation  of  aoquiring  a  marital  right  oannot  be 
Eaid  really  to  exist  in  most  cases.    There  is  in  truth  a 
mutual  expectation  of  acquiring  what  is  practicallj  a 
common  interest.    It  is  obvious,  however,  that  as  a  rule 
the  only  motive  for  a  clandestine  settlement  is  the  woman's 
desire  to  exclude  the  marital  right  of  the  future  husband. 
Since  no  such  motive  can  exist  on  the  other  side,  the  con- 
verse case  of  a  clandestine  settlement  by  the  man  is  most 
unlikely  to  happen ;  there  is  little  chance,  therefore,  that  Other 
the  correctness  of  the  view  here  suggested  will  ever  be  tionT^" 
brought  to  a  decisive  test.     One  reported  case,  however,  *f?^*®^" 
supplies  some  analogy.     By  a  marriage  settlement  the  upon 
husband's  father  settled  a  jointure  on  the  wife :  by  a  secret  JJ^^^»» 
bond  of  even  date  the  husband  indemnified  his  father 
against  the  payment  of  it :  this  indemnity  was  held  void  as 
^'  a  fraud  upon  the  faith  of  the  marriage  contract "  {x). 

4.  Marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  kindred  4.  Mar- 
aud aflinity  are  another  class  of  transactions  contrary  to  ^Sfjn 
positive  law.    For  although  no  direct  temporal  penalties  prohibited 
are  attached  to  them,  they  have  been  made  the  subject    *^'*®*' 
of  express  and  definite  statutory  prohibition  (t/).    They 
formerly  could  not  be  treated  as  void  unless  declared  so  by 
an  ecclesiastical  Court  in  the  lifetime  of  the  parties :  but 
by  a  modem  statute  (5  &  6  "Wm.  4,  c.  54)  they  are  now 
absolutely  void  for  all  purposes.    An  executory  contract 
to  marry  within  the  prohibited  degrees  is  of  course  abso- 
lutely void  also  (2),  and  would  indeed  have  been  so  before 
the  statute.    These  rules  are  not  local,  like  other  rules  of 

(ar)  Palmer  r.  Neave,  11  Ves.  166.  L.  C.  193. 
Gp.  the  other  similar  oauet  cited  in  (2)  It   seems  from  MiUtcard  r. 

Story  £q.  Jur.  {}  266-271.   One  or  LiitletDood^  6  £x.  775,  20  L.  J.  Ex. 

two  of  these,  however,  are  really  2,  that  in  the  barely  possible  case 

cases  of  estoppel.  of  the  relationship  being  known  to 

(y)  32  H.  8,  o.  38,  and  earlier  only  one  of  the  parties,  by  whom  it 

rep^ed  statutes  of  the  same  reign.  is  frandulently  concealed  from  the 

It  is  Uie  better  supported  opinion  other,  the  innocent  party  may  sue 

that  0  &  6  Wm.  4,  c.  64,  does  not  as  for  a  breach  of  contract,  though 

contain  any  new  substantive  prohi-  the  performance  of  the  agreement 

bition.    See  Brook  v.  Brook^  9  H.  would  be  unlawful. 
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municipal  law  prescribing  the  solemnities  of  the  marriage 
ceremony,  requiring  the  consent  of  particular  persons,  or 
the  like :  the  legislature  has  referred  the  prohibition  to 
pubHc  grounds  of  a  general  nature  (speaking  of  these 
marriages  as  "  contrary  to  God's  law  ")  (flf),  and  it  concerns 
not  the  form  but  the  substance  of  the  contract ;  it  there- 
fore applies  to  the  marriages  of  domiciled  British  subjects, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  world  the  ceremony  be  performed, 
and  whether  the  particular  marriage  is  or  is  not  of  a  kind 
allowed  by  the  local  law  (6). 

Where  a  marriage  has  been  contracted  in  England  be- 
tween foreigners  domiciled  abroad,  English  Courts  will 
recognize  disabilities,  though  not  being  iuris  gentium^  im- 
posed by  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  both  parties  (c) :  but  a 
marriage  celebrated  in  England  is  not  held  invalid  by 
English  Courts  on  the  ground  that  one  of  the  parties  is 
subject  by  the  law  of  his  or  her  domicil  to  a  prohibition 
not  recognized  by  English  law,  at  all  events  where  the 
other  party's  domicil  is  English  {d). 
Royal  The  "**  Act  for  the  better  regulating  the  future  marriages 

AcT^*^^    of  the  Eoyal  Family"  (12  Geo.  3,  c.  11)  imposes  on  the 

(a)  The  use  of  these  particular  of  life  of  parties,  peconkry  interests 

words  seems  of  little  importance.  of  third  persons,  petitions  to  human 

The  true  reason  is  shortly  put  by  tribunals,  and  technical  rules  of 

Savigny,  Syst.  8.  326:  <*diehier  statutory  construction  and  judicial 

einschlagfenden    Gosetze,    die    auf  procedure." 

slttlichen    Rucksichten     beruhen,  (h)  Brook  y.  Brook,   supra.    See 

haben  eine  strong  positive  Natur."  per  Lord  CampbeU  at  p.  220.    He 

Sayigny's     authority   is    perhaps  also  doubted  whether  a  marriage 

Fufficieut  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  allowed  by  the  law  of  the  place,  but 

Brook  y.  Brook  against  the  caustic  contracted  by  English  subjects  who 

criticism  passed   upon  it  by   the  had  come  there  on  purpose  to  evade 

Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts  in  the  English  law,  womd  be  recog- 

Commonvcealth  y.  Lane^  113  Mass.  nized  even  by  the  local  courts.  Cp. 

at  p.  473 : —  Sottomayor  v.  Le  Barros,  infra, 

**The  judgment  proceeds  upon  {e)  Sottomayor  y.  I>0  Barros  (G. 

the  ground  that  an  Act  of  Parlia-  A.)  3  P.  D.  1. 
ment  is  not  merely  an  ordinance  of  (d)  Sottomayor  y.  Be  Barros,  6 

man  but  a  conclusive  declaration  of  P.  1),   94,   dissenting  from  some 

the  law  of  Gk)d ;  and  the  result  is  dicta  in  the  previous  judgment  of 

that  the  law  of  God,  as  declared  by  the  C.  A.,  which  however  went  on 

Act  of  Parliament,  and  expounded  a  supposed  different  state  of  the 

by  tiie    House    of    Lords,   varies  facts, 
according  to  the  time,  pUce,  length 
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persons  within  its  operation  disabilities  (abeolute  before 
the  age  of  25,  qualified  after  that  age)  to  marry  without 
the  consent  of  the  Sovereign :  and  this  disability  is  per- 
sonal, not  local,  so  that  a  marriage  without  consent  is 
equally  invalid  wherever  celebrated  (e). 

5.  Moreover  a  great  variety  of  dealings  of  which  con-  6.  Agree- 
tracts  form  part,  or  to  which  they  are  incident  in  the  jS^^by 
ordinary  course  of  aflPairs,  are  for  extremely  various  reasons  stfttute. 
forbidden  or  restricted  by  statute.    During  the  last  cen- 
tury,  in  particular,  Acts  of  Parliament  regulating  the 
conduct  of  sundry  trades  and  occupations  were  strangely 
multiplied.    Most  of  these  are  now  repealed,  but  the  deci- 
sions upon  them  established  principles  on  which  our  Courts 
still  act  in  dealing  with  statutes  of  this  kind. 

The  question  whether  a  particular  transaction  comes  Conatruc- 
within  the  meaning  of  a  prohibitory  statute  is  manifestly  pr^hn)i. 
one  of  construction.  So  far  as  we  have  to  do  with  it  here,  ^^  "**- 
we  have  in  each  case  to  ask.  Does  the  Act  mean  to  forbid 
this  agreement  or  not  ?  And  in  each  case  the  language  of 
the  particular  Act  must  be  considered  on  its  own  footing. 
Decisions  on  the  same  Act  may  of  course  afford  direct 
authority.  But  decisions  on  more  or  less  similar  enact- 
ments, and  even  on  previous  enactments  on  the  same 
subject,  cannot  as  a  rule  be  regarded  as  giving  more  than 
analogies.  Attempts  have  indeed  been  made  at  different 
times  to  lay  down  fixed  rules,  nominally  of  construction, 
but  really  amounting  to  rules  of  law  which  would  control 
rather  than  ascertain  the  expressed  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature. But  in  recent  times  our  courts  have  fully  and 
explicitly  disclaimed  any  such  powers  of  interpretation. 

"  The  only  mle  for  the  oonstmction  of  Acts  of  Parliament  is  that  they 
should  be  constmed  accordiitg  to  the  intent  of  the  Parliament  "which 
passed  the  Act ;  "  provided  that  the  words  be  *'siifBcient  to  accomplish 
the  manifest  purpose  of  the  Act "  (/). 

[e)  The  Sussex  Peerage  case,   11  Brougham  at  p.  150.    And  see  per 

CI.  &  F.  85.  Knight  Bruce,  L.  J.  Crofts  v.  Mid- 

(/)  Opinion  of  the  Judges  in  the  dUton,  8  D.  M.  G.  217  ;  per  Lord 

Sussex  Peerage  ca.  11  Gl.  &  F.  at  p.  Blackburn,  in  £iver  Wear  Commrs. 

143,  per  'Kndal,  C.  J. ;  per  Lord  t.  Adamson,  2  App.  Ca.  at  p.  764. 


Btatutes. 
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In  like  manner  it  is  now  understood  that  one  or  two 
dicta  wliich  are  to  be  found  in  the  books,  suggestiug  that 
an  Act  of  Parliament  against "  common  right "  or  "  natural 
equity  "  would  be  void,  must  stand  as  warning  rather  than 
authority  (r/).  The  effect  of  plain  and  unambiguous  words 
is  not  to  be  limited  by  judicial  construction  even  though 
anomalous  results  should  follow  (A). 
Policy  of  On  the  other  hand  the  general  intention  is  to  be  re- 
garded, and  may  if  necessary  prevail  over  particular 
expressions,  no  less  than  in  the  interpretation  of  private 
instruments  (t).  But  this  must  be  an  intention  collected 
from  what  the  legislature  has  said,  not  arrived  at  by  con- 
jectures of  what  the  legislature  might  or  ought  to  have 
meant.  A  transaction  not  in  itself  immoral  is  not  to  be 
held  unlawful  on  a  conjectural  view  of  the  policy  of  a 
statute  {k).  We  may  now  understand  the  meaning  of  this 
last  phrase,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  cases  of  the  kind 
now  before  us.  The  true  policy  of  a  statute,  in  a  court  of 
justice  at  all  events,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  its  right 
and  reasonable  construction.  The  Courts  no  longer  under- 
take either  to  cut  short  or  to  widen  the  effect  of  legislation 
according  to  their  views  of  what  ought  to  be  the  law. 
^'  Before  we  can  make  out  that  a  contract  is  illegal  imder  a 
statute,  we  must  make  out  distinctly  that. the  statute  has 
provided  that  it  shall  be  so  "  (/). 

The  cases  in  which  acts  of  corporate  bodies  created  for 
special  purposes  have  been  held  void  as  "  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  the  legislature  "  and  tending  to  defeat  the  objects 
of  the  incorporation  have  already  been  considered  in  Ch.  II. 
Eightly  understood,  they  are  quite  consistent,  it  is  believed, 
with  what  is  here  said. 


{a)  Per  Willes,  J.  Zee  y.  Bude,  ^.  (A)  Carffo  ex  Argua,  &o.  L.  R.  5  P. 

Ry.  Co,  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  676,  582.    Cp.  C.  at  pp.  162-3. 

for  the  old  view  the  dictum  of  Lord  (t)  As  to  which  see  L.  R.  2  Ex. 

Holt,  12  Mod.  687-8:  "An  act  of  198. 

parliament  can  do  no  wrong,  though  (k)  Barton  v.  2/«ir,  L.  R.  6  P.  C. 

it  may  do  several  things  that  look  134. 

pretty  odd,"  and  the  context.  (/)  Field,  J.  4  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  224. 
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These  principles,  when  applied  to  the  more  limited 
subject-matter  of  prohibitory  statutes,  give  the  following 
ooroUaries : 

(a).  When  a  transaction  is  forbidden,  the  grounds  of  the  BuIm. 
prohibition  are  immaterial     Courts  of  justice  cannot  taie  ^-  No  dif- 
note  of  any  difference  between  mala  prohibita  {i.e.  things  between 
which  if  not  forbidden  by  positive  law  would  not  be  jJJ^jjJJ^^,,^ 
immoral)  and  mala  in  se  {i.e.  things  which  are  so  forbidden  and  malum 
as  being  immoral),  *"  *** 

(b).  The  imposition  of  a  penalty  by  the  legislature  on  b.  Penalty 
any  specific  act  or  omission  is  prima  facie  equivalent  to  an  ^^^tT** 
express  prohibition.  ^*"**^" 

These  rules  are  established  by  the  case  of  Bemlcy  v. 
Bignold{m)j  which  decided  that  a  printer  could  not 
recover  for  his  work  or  materials  when  he  had  omitted  to 
print  his  name  on  the  work  printed,  as  then  required  by 
statute  (n).  It  was  argued  that  the  contract  was  good,  as 
the  Act  contained  no  specific  prohibition,  but  only  a 
direction  sanctioned  by  a  penalty.  But  the  Court  held 
unanimously  that  this  was  untenable,  and  a  party  could 
not  be  permitted  to  sue  on  a  contract  where  the  whole 
subject-matter  was  ^'  in  direct  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament."  And  Best,  J.  said  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  mala  prohibita  and  mala  in  se  was  long 
since  exploded.  The  same  doctrine  has  repeatedly  been 
enounced  in  later  cases. 

Thus,  for  example,  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer : 

**  When  the  contract  which  the  plaintiff  seeks  to  enforce,  be  it  express  * 

or  implied,  is  expressly  or  by  implication  forbidden  by  the  common  or 
statute  law,  no  Coxat  wiU  lend  its  assistance  to  give  it  effect.  It  is 
equally  dear  that  a  contract  is  yoid  if  prohibited  by  a  statute  though 
the  statute  inflicts  a  penalty  only,  because  such  a  penalty  implies  a  pro- 
hibition" (o). 

(m)  5  B.  &  Aid.  835.  ehssUr  i  Mlford  Ry.  Co.  5  B.  &  S. 

(n)  See  now  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  24.  588,  33  L.  J.  G.  P.  268;  Ite  Cork  ^ 

\o)  Cope  Y.  Bovclands,  2  M.  &  W.  Youghal  My,  Co.  4  Ch.  748,  758. 
149,  157.    Cp.  Chambers  r.  Man- 
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0.  But  ab- 
sence of 
penalty 
does  not 
alter  ex- 
press pro- 
nibition. 

D.  What 
may  not 
be  done 
directly 
must  not 
be  done 
indirectly. 

Booths. 
Bank  of 
England. 


Bank  of 
U.  8.  V. 
Owens. 


It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  ^'  policy  of  the  law  "  when  it 
is  distinctly  enunciated  by  a  statutory  prohibition  (p). 

(c).  Conversely,  the  absence  of  a  penalty,  or  the  failure 
of  a  penal  clause  in  the  particular  instance,  will  not 
prevent  the  Court  from  giving  effect  to  a  substantive 
prohibition  (q). 

(d).  What  the  law  forbids  to  be  done  directly  cannot  be 
made  lawful  by  being  done  indirectly. 

In  Booth  V.  Bank  of  England  (r)  a  joint-stock  bank  pro- 
cured its  manager  to  accept  certain  bills  on  the  undjsr- 
standing  that  the  bank  would  find  funds,  these  bills' being, 
such  as  the  bank  itself  could  not  have  accepted  without 
violating  the  privileges  of  the  Bank  of  England.     It  was 
held  by  the  House  of  Lords,  following  the  opinion  .of , 
the  judges,  that  this   proceeding  "must  equally  be  a 
violation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  upon  the  principle  that  whatever  is  prohibited' 
by  law  to  be  done  directly  cannot  legally  be  effected  by 
an  indirect  and  circuitous  contrivance : "  for  the  acceptor 
was  merely  nominal,  and  the  bills  were  in  fact  meant  to 
circulate  on  the  credit  of  the  bank. 

In  Bank  of  United  States  v.  Oicena  («)  (Supreme  Court, 
U.S.)  the  charter  of  the  bank  forbade  the  taking  of  a 
greater  rate  of  interest  than  six  per  cent.,  but  did  not  say 
that  a  contract  should  be  void  in  which  such  interest  was 
taken.  A  note  payable  in  gold  was  discounted  by  a 
branch  of  the  bank  in  a  depreciated  local  paper  currency 
at  its  nominal  value,  so  that  the  real  discount  was  much 
more  than  six  per  cent.  The  Court  held  this  transaction 
void,  though  there  was  no  express  prohibition  of  an  agree* 
tnent  to  take  higher  interest,  and  though  the  charter  spoke 
only  of  taking,  not  of  reserving  interest.  Parts  of  the 
judgment  are  as  follows:  "A  fraud  upon  a  statute  is  a 


{p)  See  per  Lord  Cranworth,  Ex 
parte  Neihon,  3  D.  M.  G.  55C,  666. 

{q)  Sussex  Peerage  ca.  11  CI.  &  F. 
at  pp.  148-9. 


(r)  7  01.  &  F.  509,  640,  upholding 
Bank  of  England  y.  Anderstm,  2 
Keen  328,  3  Bing.  N.  G.  589. 

(«)  2  Peters  627. 
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Yiolation  of  the  statute."  "  It  cannot  be  permitted  by  law 
to  stipulate  for  the  reservation  of  that  which  it  is  not  per- 
mitted to  receive.  In  those  instances  in  which  Courts  are 
called  upon  to  inflict  a  penalty  it  is  necessarily  otherwise ; 

.  for  then  the  actual  receipt  is  generally  necessaiy  to  con- 
summate the  offence.  But  when  the  restrictive  policy  of 
a  law  alone  is  in  contemplation,  we  hold  it  to  be  an 
universal  rule  that  it  is  unlawful  to  contract  to  do  that 
which  it  is  unlawful  to  do." 

"  There  can  be  no  civil  right  where  there  can  be  no  legal 
•  r^nedy,  and  there  can  be  no  legal  remedy  for  that  which 

,  is  itself  illegal  .  .  .  there  is  no  distinction  as  to 
vitiating  the  contract  between  malum  in  se  and  malum 

^ prohibitum^'  {t). 

The  cases  are  similar  in  principle  in  which  transactions 
have  been  held  void  as  attempts  to  evade  the  bankruptcy 
law :  thus,  to  take  only  one  example,  a  stipulation  that  a 
security  shall  be  increased  in  the  event  of  the  debtor's 
bankruptcy,  or  any  provision  designed  for  the  like  pur- 
pose and  having  the  like  effect,  is  void  (w). 

When  conditions  are  prescribed  by  statute  for  the  conduct  Whwe 

of  any  particular  business  or  profession,  and  such  conditions  ^scrf^ 

are  not  observed,  agreements  made  in  the  coui-se  of  such  i°^  ^°- 
•   ,      .  •     .  duct  of 

busmess  or  profession —  particular 

(b)  are  void  if  it  appears  by  the  context  that  the  object  J^^®*  *°* 

of  the  legislature  in  imposing  the  condition  was  the  main-  obaerv- 

lenance  of  public  order  or  safety  or  the  protection  of  the  SSrai— 

persons  dealing  with  those  on  whom  the  condition  is  b.  aroida 

(f)  are  valid  if  no  specific  penalty  is  attached  to  the  the  con- 
specific  transaction,  and  if  it  appears  that  the  condition  forgenena 

(t)  2  Peters  536,  539.  725.  It  muat  be  Bhown,  to  yitiaie 
(u)  Ex  parte  Mackayy  8  Gh.  643 ;  a  transaction  on  this  ground,  that 
Ex  parte  WiUiama  (0.  A.),  7  Ch.  D.  the  proTision  was  inserted  in  oon- 
138,  where  the  device  used  was  the  templation  of  bankruptcy  and  for 
attornment  of  the  debtor  to  his  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  bank- 
mortgagee  at  an  excessire  rent ;  Ex  ruptcy  taw :  Ex  parte  Voieey^  0.  A. 
parte  Jaehnon  (C.  A.),   H  Ch.  D.  21  Ch.  D.  442,  461. 
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publlo 
parpoBes; 

F.  not  if 
for  merely 
adminiB* 
tratiye 
purposes. 

niustra- 
tions. 


was  imposed  for  merely  administrative  purposes,  e,g.  the 
convenient  collection  of  the  revenue  {x). 

The  following  are  instances  illustrating  this  distinction: — 
Agreement  Void. 

Bitehie  7.  SmUh^  6  0.  B.  462,  18  L.  J.  G.  f .  9.  The  owner  of  a 
licenBed  honae  underlet  part  of  it  to  another  person,  in  order  that  he 
might  there  deal  in  liquor  on  his  own  account  under  colour  of  his  lessor's 
licence  and  without  obtaining  a  separate  licence.  This  agreement  was 
void,  its  purpose  being  to  enable  one  of  the  parties  to  infringe  an  Act 
passed  for  the  protection  of  public  morals :  (the  licensing  Acts  are  of 
this  nature,  and  not  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  reyenue,  for  this  reason, 
that  licences  are  not  to  be  had  as  a  matter  of  right  by  paying  for  them.) 
For  the  same  reason  and  also  because  there  is  a  specific  penalty  for  each 
offence  agfainst  the  licensing  law,  it  seems  that  a  sale  of  liquor  in  an 
unlicensed  house  is  void  (y).    Hamilton  y.  Grainger,  5  H.  &  K.  40. 

Taylor  y.  Cropland  Qaa  Co,,  10  Ex.  293,  23  L.  J.  Ex.  254.  A  penalty 
being  imposed  by  statute  on  unqualified  persons  acting  as  conyey- 
ancers  (s),  the  Court  held  that  the  object  was  not  merely  the  gain  to  the 
reyenue  from  the  duties  on  certificates,  but  the  protection  of  the  public 
from  unqualified  practitioners ;  an  unqualified  person  was  therefore  not 
allowed  to  recoyer  for  work  of  this  nature.  Gp.  Leman  y.  RouteUy, 
L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  66. 

Fergusion  y.  Norman,  5  Bing.  N.  C.  76.  When  a  pawnbroker  lent 
money  without  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  statute,  the  loan 
was  yoid  and  he  had  no  lien  on  the  pledge  (a). 

In  Sterens  y.  Gourley,  7  0.  B.  N.  S.  99,  29  L.  J.  C.  P.  1,  a  builder  was 
not  allowed  to  recoyer  the  price  of  putting  up  a  wooden  shed  contrary  to 
the  regulations  imposed  by  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  18  ft  19  Vict. 
0.  122.  The  only  question  in  the  case  was  whether  the  structure  was  a 
building  within  the  Act.  But  note  that  here  the  prohibition  was  for  a 
public  purpose,  namely  to  guard  against  the  risk  of  fire. 

Surton  y.  Figgott,  L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  86.  By  6  ft  6  Wm.  4,  0.  60,  s.  46, 
a  penalty  is  imposed  on  any  suryeyor  of  highways  who  shall  haye  an 
interest  in  any  contract,  or  sell  materials,  &o.  for  work  on  any  highway 
under  his  care,  unless  he  first  obtain  a  licence  from  two  justices.    The 


{x)  This  statement  differs  only 
yerbally  from  Mr.  Benjamin's.  (On 
Sale,  p.  626.)  We  haye  tried  to  put 
it  in  a  rather  more  general  form. 

(y)  For  the  penal  enactments  now 
in  force  see  the  Licensing  Act,  1872, 
36  ft  36  Vict.  0.  94,  ss.  3-8. 

(s)  Now  by  33  &  84  Vict.  c.  97, 
B.  60. 


(a)  The  present  Pawnbrokers  Act 
(1872;  35  ft  36  Vict.  c.  93,  s.  61), 
enacts  that  an  offence  against  the 
Act  by  a  pawnbroker,  not  being  an 
offence  against  any  proyision  re- 
lating to  licences,  shall  not  ayoid 
the  contract  or  depriye  him  of  his 
lien. 
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effect  of  this  ia  that  sn  unlioeniied  contract  by  a  Borvejor  to  perf onn 
work  or  sapplj  materials  for  any  highway  under  hia  care  is  abeolatelj 
illegal,  and  the  jostioes  have  no  discretion  (under  s.  44}  to  allow  pay- 
ments in  respect  of  it. 

Contract  kot  Atoidbd. 

Bailep  T.  Sarris,  12  Q.  B.  905,  18  L.  J.  Q.  B.  115.  A  contract  of  sale 
is  not  Toid  merely  hecanse  the  goods  are  liable  to  seisnre  and  f oif eitore 
to  the  Crown  under  the  excise  laws. 

Smith  T.  Mawhood,  14  M.  &  W.  452.  The  sale  of  an  exciseable  artide 
is  not  avoided  by  the  seller  haying  omitted  to  paint  up  his  name  on  the 
licensed  premises  as  required  by  6  Geo.  4,  c.  81,  s.  25.  Probably  this 
decision  would  goyem  the  construction  of  the  yeiy  similar  enactment  in 
the  Licensing  Act,  1872  (35  &  36  Vict.  c.  94,  s.  11). 

Smith  X.  Lindo,  4  C.  B.  N.  S.  395,  in  Ex.  Gh.  5  C.  B.  N.  S.  587.  One 
who  acts  as  a  broker  in  the  City  of  London  without  being  licensed  under 
6  Ann.  c.  68  (Rer.  &tat. :  al.  16)  and  57  Geo.  3,  o.  Ix.  (h)  cannot  recover 
any  commission,  but  a  purchase  of  shares  made  by  him  in  the  market  is 
not  void :  and  if  he  has  to  pay  the  purchase-money  by  the  usage  of  the 
market,  he  can  recover  from  his  principal  the  money  so  paid. 

And  see  further,  as  to  statutory  prohibitions  of  this  kind,  Benjamin  on 
Sale  521  sqq. 

And  in  general  an  agreement  whioh  the  law  forbids  to 
be  made  is  void  if  made.  But  an  agreement  forbidden  by 
statute  may  be  saved  from  being  void  by  the  statute  itself, 
and  on  the  other  hand  an  agreement  made  void  or  not 
enforceable  by  statute  is  not  neoessarily  illegal.  An  agree- 
ment may  be  forbidden  without  being  void,  or  void  with- 
out being  forbidden. 

(o).  Where  a  statute  forbids  an  agreement,  but  says  o.  Agree- 
that  if  made  it  shall  not  be  void,  then  if  made  it  is  a  con-  ^^  ^^ 
tract  which  the  Court  must  enforce.  ^^^^\ 

By  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  106,  it  is  unlawful  for  a  spiritual  if  statute* 
person  to  engage  in  trade,  and  the  ecclesiastical  Court  may  ^^^^^ 
inflict  penalties  for  it.    But  by  s.  31  a  contract  is  not  to  Tides. 

{h)  These  Acts  are  repealed  as  to  the    somewhat   obscurely   framed 

the  power  of  the  city  court  to  make  London  Brokers  Belief  Act,  1870, 

rules,  &c.,  but  not  as  to  the  neces-  33  &  34  Vict.  o.  60. 
sity  of  brokers  being  admitted  by 

P.  8 
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be  void  by  reason  only  of  being  entered  into  by  a  spiritual 
person  contrary  to  the  Act.  It  was  contended  without 
success  in  Lewis  y.  BHght  {c)  that  this  proviso  could  not 
apply  when  the  other  party  knew  witii  whom  he  was 
dealing.  But  the  Court  held  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
other  party  was  immaterial ;  the  legislature  meant  to  pro- 
vide against  the  scandal  of  such  a  defence  being  set  up. 
And  Erie,  J.  said  that  one  main  purpose  of  the  law  was  to 
make  people  perform  their  conlxacts,  and  in  this  case  it 
fortunately  could  be  carried  out. 


B.  Agree- 
ment may 
be  simply 
not  en- 
foroeable, 
bnt  not 
otherwise 
unlawful. 


Wagers. 
Void,  but 
not  abso- 
lutely 
illegal. 

Fitch  9. 
Jones. 


(h).  Where  no  penalty  is  imposed,  and  the  intention  of 
the  legislature  appears  to  be  simply  that  the  agreement  is 
not  to  be  enforced,  there  neither  the  agreement  itself  nor 
the  performance  of  it  is  to  be  treated  as  unlawful  for  any 
other  purpose. 

Modem  legislation  has  produced  some  very  curious 
results  of  this  kind.  In  several  cases  the  agreement  can- 
not even  be  called  void,  being  good  and  recognizable  by 
the  law  for  some  purposes  or  for  every  purpose  other  than 
that  of  creating  a  right  of  action.  These  cases  are  reserved 
for  a  special  chapter  {d). 

In  the  case  of  wagers  the  agreement  is  null  and  void  by 
8  &  9  Vict.  c.  109,  s.  18,  and  money  won  upon  a  wager 
cannot  be  recovered  either  from  the  loser  or  from  a  stake- 
holder (with  a  saving  as  to  subscriptions  or  contributions 
for  prizes  or  money  to  be  awarded  "  to  the  winner  of  any 
lawful  game,  sport,  pastime,  or  exercise;"  the  saving 
extends  only  to  cases  where  there  is  a  real  competition 


{e)  4  E.  &  B.  917,  24  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
191. 

{d)  SeeCh.  XII.,  On  Agreements 
of  Imperfect  Obligation.  The  dis- 
tinction between  an  enactment 
which  imposes  a  penalty  without 
making  the  transaction  yoid,  and 
one  which  makes  the  forbidden 
tnmsaction  void,  is  expressed  in  the 
dyil  law  by  the  terms  (which  are 


classical)  minus  quam  perfeeta  lex 
and  perfeeta  lex,  Ulp.  Reg.  1  §  2, 
cp.  Say.  Syst.  4.  650.  A  constitu- 
tion of  Theodosius  and  Yalentinian 
(God.  1.  14.de  leg.  5)  enjoined  that 
all  prohibitory  enactments  were  to 
be  construed  as  ayoiding  the  trans- 
actions prohibited  by  them  (that  is, 
as  legee  perfeelae)  whether  it  were  so 
expressed  or  not. 
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between  two  or  more  persons  (e),  and  the  "  subfloription  or 
oontribntion  "  is  not  money  deposited  with  a  stake-holder 
by  way  of  wager)  (/) .  Wagers  were  not  as  such  unlawful 
or  nnenf oroeable  at  common  law  (we  shall  have  to  recur  to 
this  under  the  head  of  "  public  policy  ") :  and  since  the 
statute  does  not  create  any  offence  or  impose  any  penalty, 
a  man  may  still  without  violating  any  law  make  a  wager, 
and  if  he  loses  it  pay  the  money  or  give  a  note  for  the 
amount.  The  consideration  for  a  note  so  given  is  in  point 
of  law  not  an  illegal  consideration,  but  merely  no  considera- 
tion at  all.  The  difference  is  important  to  the  subsequent 
holder  of  such  a  note.  If  the  transaction  between  the 
original  parties  were  fraudulent  or  in  the  proper  sense 
illegal,  the  burden  of  proof  would  be  on  the  holder  to  show 
that  he  was  in  fact  a  holder  for  value;  but  here  the 
ordinary  presumption  in  favour  of  the  holder  of  a  negotiable 
instrument  is  not  excluded  {g) .  In  like  manner  ''  if  a  party 
loses  a  wager  and  requests  another  to  pay  it  for  him,  he  is 
liable  to  the  party  so  paying  it  for  money  paid  at  his 
request :  "  as  where  a  broker  is  employed  in  fictitious  deal- 
ings in  shares  which  are  really  wagers  on  the  price  of 
shares,  and  according  to  custom  himself  pays  the  amount 
due  (A).  This  goes  farther  than  an  earlier  case  in  which 
it  was  held,  in  a  somewhat  guarded  manner,  that  payment 
by  the  drawer  of  racing  debts  of  the  acceptor  is  a  good 
consideration  for  a  bill  of  exchange  (»). 

But  under  another  modem  statute  (5  &  6  Wm.  4,  c.  41, 
s.  1)  securities  for  money  won  at  gaming  or  betting  on 
games,  or  lent  for  gaming  or  betting,  are  treated  as  given 
for  an  illegal  consideration  {k). 

{e)  e.  a.  a  wager  that  a  hone  wiU  24  L.  J.  Q.  B.  293,  see  judgments  of 

trot  eighteen  nulee  in  an  hour  is  not  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J.  and  Erie,  J. 
-within  it,  as  ti^ere  can  bono  winner  (h)  JSotewame  y.  Billing^  15  G.  B. 

in  the  true  sense  of  the  clause :  N.  S.  316,  33  L.  J.  0.  P.  56. 
BiUtfm  y.  Nnoman  (C.  A.)  1  C  P.  (t)  OuUU  y.  JUarriton,  10  Ex.  572, 

D.  573.  577.    As  to  reooyeiing  money  de- 

(/)  i>V^^  ▼•  Siggs  (C.  A. )  2  Ex.  posited  with  a  stakeJiioMer  or  agent, 

D.  422 ;  Trimbli  y.  MUl  (J.  C.)  5  seep.  834  below. 
App.  Ca.  842.  (k)  The  statute  does  not  affect  a 

(^)  Fiteh  y.  /omm,  5  E.  &  B.  238,  loan  of  money  to  pay  a  debt  pre- 

s2 


n( 
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It  would  be  inappropriate  to  the  general  purpose  of  this 
work,  as  well  as  impractioable  within  its  limits,  to  enter  in 
detail  upon  the  contents  or  construction  of  the  statutes 
which  prohibit  or  afiFect  various  kinds  of  contracts  by  regu- 
lating particular  professions  and  occupations  or  otherwise. 
It  has  been  attempted,  however,  to  make  some  collection  of 
them  in  the  Appendix  (/). 

Agree-  The  rules  and  principles  of  law  which  disallow  agree- 

d^ro^tion  Da©!^^  whose  object  is  to  contravene  or  evade  an  Act  of 
oi  private  Parliament  do  not  apply  to  private  Acts,  sor  far  as  these  are 
Farlia-  in  the  nature  of  agreements  between  parties.  If  any  of 
ment  not    ^]^Q  persons  interested  make  arrangements  between  them- 

necessarily  *  ° 

bad.  selves  to  waive  or  vary  provisions  in  a  private  Act  relating 

only  to  their  own  interests,  it  cannot  be  objected  to  such 
an  agreement  that  it  is  in  derogation  of,  or  an  attempt  to 
repeal  the  Act  (w). 


B.  Agreements  contrary  to  morah  or  good  manners. 

B.  Con-         It  is  not  every  kind  of  iiomoral  object  or  intention  that 
^^^^      will  vitiate  an  agreement  in  a  Court  of  justice.     When  we 
morality,    call  a  thing  immoral  in  a  legal  sense  we  do  not  mean  so  much 
^^^^    that  it  is  morally  wrong  as  that  according  to  the  common 
means  only  understanding  of  reasonable  men  it  would  be  a  scandal  for 
morality.    ^  Oourt  of  justice  to  treat  it  as  lawful  or  indifferent,  though 
the  transaction  may  not  come  within  any  positive  prohi- 
bition or  penalty.    What  sort  of  things  fall  within  this 
description  is  in  a  general  way  obvious  enough.    And  the 
law  might  well  stand  substantially  as  it  is,  according  to 
modem  decisions  at   any  rate,  upon  this  ground  alone. 
Inflnenoe    Some  complication  has  been  introduced,  however,  by  the 
riagticai      influence  of  ecclesiastical  law,  which  on  certain  points  has 
law.  l)een  very  marked,  and  which  has  certainly  brought  in  a 

viooaly  lost :  JBx  parU  Fyke  (C.  A.)  (m)  Savin  y.  Sot/lake  Ey,  Co,  L.  B. 

8  Gh.  D.  764.  .1  Ex.  9.  Cp.  and  dist.  Shaw's  olaim, 

(0  See  Kote  H.  10  Ch.  177. 
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tendency  to  treat  these  oases  in  a  peouliar  manner,  to  mix 
np  the  principles  of  ordinary  social  morality  with  considera- 
tions of  a  different  kind,  and  with  the  help  of  those 
considerations  to  push  them  sometimes  to  extreme  conclu- 
sions. Haying  regard  to  the  large  powers  formerly  exercised 
by  spiritual  Courts  in  the  control  of  opinions  and  conduct, 
and  even  now  technically  not  abolished,  it  seems  certain 
that  everything  which  our  civil  Courts  recognise  as  immoral 
is  an  offence  against  ecclesiastical  law.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
the  converse  proposition  is  theoretically  true,  so  far  as  the 
ecclesiastical  law  is  not  directly  contrary  to  the  common 
law  (n).  But  this  last  question  may  be  left  aside  as  merely 
curious. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  sexual  immorality,  which  formerly 
was  and  in  theory  still  is  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  is  the  only  or  almost  the  only 
kind  of  immorality  of  which  the  common  law  takes  notice 
as  such.  Probably  drunkenness  would  be  on  the  same 
footing.  It  is  conceived,  for  example,  that  a  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquor  to  a  man  who  then  and  there  avowed 
his  intention  of  making  himself  or  others  drunk  with  it 
would  be  void  at  common  law.  The  actual  cases  of  sale  of 
goods  and  the  like  for  immoral  purposes,  on  whose  analogy 
this  hypothetical  one  is  put,  depend  on  the  principles 
applicable  to  unlawful  transactions  in  general,  and  are 
accordingly  reserved  for  the  last  part  of  this  chapter. 
Putting  apart  for  the  present  these  cases  of  indirectly  im- 
moral agreements,  as  they  may  be  called,  we  find  that 
agreements  are  held  directly  immoral  in  the  limited  sense 
above  mentioned,  on  one  of  two  grounds :  as  providing  for 
or  tending  to  illicit  cohabitation,  or  as  tending  to  disturb 
or  prejudice  the  status  of  lawful  marriage  {"  in  derogation 
of  the  marriage  contract,"  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed) . 

With  regard  to  the  first  class,  the  main  principle  is  this.  Illicit  oo- 

(»)  pp.  Lord  Wefitbnry's  remarks  in  Sunt  v.  Sunt,  4  D.  F.  J.  at  pp. 
226-8,  283. 
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habita-  The  promise  or  expectation  of  future  illicit  cohabitation  is 
future,  an  *^  unlawful  consideration,  and  an  agreement  founded  on 
iiieffal  it  is  void.  Past  cohabitation  is  not  an  unlawful  considera- 
tion :  if  tion ;  indeed,  there  may  in  some  circumstances  be  a  moral 
oSo^dOTa-  otlifi^^tio^i  on  the  man  to  provide  for  the  woman ;  but  the 
tion.  general  rule  applies  (o)  that  a  past  executed  consideration, 

whether  such  as  to  give  rise  to  a  moral  duty  or  not,  is 
equivalent  in  law  to  no  consideration  at  all.  An  agree- 
ment made  on  no  other  consideration  than  past  cohabita^ 
tion  is  merely  voluntary,  and  is  in  the  same  plight  as  any 
other  voluntary  agreement.  If  under  seal  it  is  binding 
and  can  be  enforced  (j^),  otherwise  not  (q).  The  existence 
of  an  express  agreement  to  discontinue  the  illicit  cohabitar 
tion,  which  in  law  is  merely  superfluous  and  adds  nothing 
at  all— or  the  fact  of  the  defendant  having  previously  se- 
duced the  plaintiff,  which  ''  adds  nothing  but  an  executed 
consideration  resting  on  moral  grounds  only," — can  make 
no  difference  in  this  respect  {q). 
Judgment  The  manner  in  which  these  principles  are  applied  has 
Selbome,    been  thus  stated  by  Lord  Selbome : — 

Ayerst  v, 

Jenkins.  "Most  of  the  older  authorities  on  the  subject  of  contracts  founded  on 

immoral  consideration  are  collected  in  the  note  to  Benyon  ▼.  Nettlefold  (r). 
Their  results  may  be  thus  stated :  1.  Bonds  or  coTenants  founded  on  past 
cohabitation,  whether  adulterous  («),  incestuous,  or  simply  immoral,  are 
valid  in  law  and  not  liable  (unless  there  are  other  elements  in  the  case)  to 
be  set  aside  in  equity.  2.  Such  bonds  or  coyenants,  if  g^ven  in  considera- 
tion of  future  cohabitation,  are  void  in  law  (Q,  and  therefore  of  course 
also  void  in  equity.  3.  Belief  cannot  be  giyen  against  any  such  bonds 
or  coyenants  in  equity  if  the  iUegal  consideration  appears  on  the 
face  of  the  instrument  (w).    4.  If  an  illegal  consideration  does  not  appear 

(o)  But  the  rule  is  modem  (Gh.  {t)  Kaye  y.  Moore^  1  Sim.  &  St. 

Iv.  p.  169  aboye),  and  the  earlier  64. 

oases  on  this  subject  belong  to  a  time  (t)  Wdiker  y.  Btrkim^  8  Burr, 

when  a  different  doctrine  preyailed ;  1568. 

they  therefore  discuss  matters  which  (w)  Qray  y.  Mathitu,  6  Yes.  286 ; 

in  the  modem  yiew  are  simply  irre-  Smyth  y.  Chr\fin^  13  l^m.  246,  ap- 

levant,  e,g,  thepreyious  character  of  pears  to  be  really  nothing  else  than 

the  parties.    The  phrase  prasmium  an  instance  of  the  same  rule.    The 

pudieitiae  comes  from  this  period.  rule  is  or  was  a  general  one :  Simp^ 

( p)  Gray  y.  Jfathiat,  5  Yes.  286.  ton  y.  Lard  Howden,  3  My.  &  Or. 

(q)  Beaumont  y.  i2#0V#,  8  Q.  B.  483.  97,  102. . 

(r)  3  Mac.  &  a  94,  100. 
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on  the  face  of  the  insimment  the  objeotion  of  participt  ariminU  will  not 
preyail  against  a  bill  of  disoorery  in  equity  in  aid  of  the  defence  to  an 
action  at  law  {x),  [this  is  now  of  no  oonaequenoe  in  England,  owing  to 
the  changes  in  prooednre].  6.  Under  some  (but  not  under  all)  oixoam- 
Btanoes  when  the  oonsideration  is  nnlawfol,  and  does  not  appear  on  the 
face  of  the  instrument,  relief  may  be  giyen  to  a  partieeps  ariminit  in 
equity"  (y). 

The  exoeption  alladed  to  in  the  last  sentenoe  is  pro- 
bablj  this :  that  "  where  a  party  to  the  illegal  or  immoral 
purpose  comes  himself  to  be  relieved  from  the  obligation 
he  has  contracted  in  respect  of  it,  he  must  state  distinctly 
and  exdusiyely  such  grounds  of  relief  as  the  Court  can 
legally  attend  to  "  (z).  He  must  not  put  his  case  on  the 
ground  of  an  immoral  consideration  having  in  fact  failed, 
or  complain  that  the  instrument  does  not  correctly  express 
the  terms  of  an  immoral  agreement  (a). 

Where  a  security  is  given  on  account  of  past  cohabita- 
tion,  and  the  illicit  connection  is  afterwards  resumed,  or 
even  is  never  broken  off,  the  Court  will  not  presume  from 
that  fact  alone  that  the  real  consideration  was  future  as 
well  as  past  cohabitation,  nor  therefore  treat  the  deed  as 
invalid  (6). 

There  existed  a  notion  that  in  some  cases  the  legal  per- 
sonal representative  of  a  party  to  an  immoral  agreement 
might  have  it  set  aside,  though  no  relief  would  have  been 
given  to  the  party  himself  in  his  lifetime:  but  this  has  been 
pronounced  '^  erroneous  and  contrary  to  law  "  {c) .  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  whole  doctrine  applies  to  execu- 
tory agreements  only.  An  actual  transfer  of  property, 
which  is  on  the  face  of  it  **  a  completed  voluntary  gift,  valid 
and  irrevocable  in  law  "  and  confers  an  absolute  beneficial 
interest,  cannot  be  afterwards  impeached  either  by  the 

(x)  Benyon  t.  NrttUfold,  tupra.  mey  t.  EUu^  17  Sim.  1 :   but  the 

(y)  Ayerst  t.  Jenkins^  16  £q.  275,  case  is  haidly  intelligible. 

282.  (b)  Oroy  r.  Mathiat,  6  Yes.  286 ; 

(2)  Batty  y.  ChMtsr,  6  Bear.  103,  BaU  y.  FaltMr,  3  Ha.  632 ;   Vol- 

109.  lance  t.  Blayden^  26  Gh.  D.  363. 

a)  Semblif  relief  will  not  be  given  [e)  Ayerst  t.  Jmkine,  16  Eq.  276» 


if  It  I 


i  appears  that  the  immoral  eon*      281,  ^84, 
sideration  has  been  executed :  5if 
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settlor  or  by  his  representatiyes,  though  in  fact  made  on  an 
immoral  consideration  (c). 
Proviflofor  Where  parties  who  have  been  living  together  in  illicit 
tion^iii  "  cohabitation  separate,  and  the  man  covenants  to  pay  an 
^wtfwaepa-  annuity  to  the  woman,  with  a  proviso  that  the  annuity 
deed  ia  shall  ceasc  or  the  deed  shall  be  void  if  the  parties  live  to- 
^^^  '  gether  again,  there  the  covenant  is  valid  as  a  simple 

voluntary  covenant  to  pay  an  annuity,  but  the  proviso  is 
wholly  void.  It  makes  no  difference,  of  course,  if  the 
parties,  being  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  affinity, 
have  gone  through  the  form  of  marriage,  and  the  deed  is 
in  the  ordinary  form  of  a  separation  deed  between  husband 
and  wife  (d).  When  the  parties  are  really  married  such  a 
proviso  is  usual  but  superfluous,  for  the  deed  is  in  any  case 
avoided  by  the  parties  afterwards  living  together  (e).  This 
brings  us  to  the  second  branch  of  this  topic,  namely  the 
validity  of  separation  deeds  and  agreements  for  separation. 
Separation  The  history  of  the  subject  will  be  found  very  clearly  set 
genettd.  forth  in  Lord  Westbury's  judgment  in  Sunt  v.  Sunt  (/). 
Hunt  V.  From  the  ecclesiastical  point  of  view  marriage  was  a  sa^a- 
Hunt.  ment  creating  an  indissoluble  relation.  The  duties  attach- 
ing to  that  relation  were  '^  of  the  highest  possible  religious 
obligation  "  and  paramount  to  the  will  of  the  parties.  In 
ecclesiastical  Courts  an  agreement  or  provisionforavoluntary 
separation  present  or  future  was  simply  an  agreement  to 
commit  a  continuing  breach  of  duties  with  which  no  secular 
authority  could  meddle,  and  therefore  was  illegal  and  void. 
For  a  long  while  all  causes  touching  marriage  even 
collaterally  were  claimed  as  within  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  those  courts.  The  sweeping  character  and  the 
gradual  decay  of  such  claims  have  already  been  illustrated 
by  cases  we  have  had  occasion  to  cite  from  the  Year  Books 

{e)  Ayertt  t.  Jmhint,  16  Eq.  275,  (/}  4  D.  F.  J.  221 .  The  case  was 

281,  284.  taken  to  the  House  of  Lords,  but 

(d)  Ex  parte  Nadttiy  9  Ch.  670.  the  proceedinffs  came  to  an  end 

(e)  Wettmeath    y.    Wetimeathy    1  without  any  decision  by  the  death 
Dow  &  CI.  619.  of  the  husband  :  see  per  Lord  Sol* 

borne,  8  App.  Ca.  at  p.  421. 
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in  other  places.  In  later  times  the  eoelesiastioal  view  of 
marriage  was  still  upheld,  so  far  as  the  remaining  eoele- 
siastical  jurisdiction  could  uphold  it  (^),  and  continued  to 
have  much  influence  on  the  opinions  of  civil  Courts ;  the 
amount  of  that  influence  is  indeed  somewhat  understated 
in  Lord  Westbury's  exposition.  But  the  common  law, 
when  once  its  jurisdiction  in  such  matters  was  settled, 
never  adopted  the  ecclesiastical  theory  to  the  full  extent. 
A  contract  providing  for  and  fixing  the  terms  of  an  im- 
mediate separation  is  treated  like  any  other  legal  contract. 
It  must  satisfy  the  ordinaiy  condition  of  being  made  be- 
tween competent  parties,  and  the  wife  cannot  contract  with 
her  husband :  but  even  this  difficulty  is  in  certain  excep- 
tional cases  not  insuperable  (p.  83  above),  and  it  is  generally 
circumvented  by  the  contract  being  made  between  the 
husband  and  a  trustee  for  the  wife.  Being  good  and  en- 
forceable at  law,  the  contract  is  also  good  and  enforceable 
in  equity,  nor  is  there  any  reason  for  refusing  to  enforce  it 
by  any  of  the  peculiar  remedies  of  equity.  In  Hunt  r. 
Hunt  the  husband  was  restrained  from  suing  in  the 
Divorce  Court  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights  in  violation 
of  his  covenant  in  a  separation  deed  (A),  on  the  authority 
of  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  (t ),  which  had  already  Wilson  r. 
established  that  the  Court  may  order  specific  performance  ^^^'*- 
of  an  agreement  to  execute  a  separation  deed  containing 
such  a  covenant.  The  case  may  be  taken  as  having  put 
the  law  on  a  consistent  and  intelligible  footing,  though 
not  without  overruling  a  great  number  of  pretty  strong 
dicta  of  various  judges  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  even 
in  the  House  of  Lords  {k) ;  and  it  has  been  followed  both 

is]  See  4  D.  F.  J.  235-8.  meath,  1  Jao.  142  (Lord  Eldou) ; 

(A)  This  ooyenant  ooold  not  then  Worrall  y.  Jaeobf  3  Mer.  268  (Sir 

be  pleaded  in  the  Divorce  Comt,  W.  Gmnt) ;   Warrender  t.  Warren" 

whioh  held  itself   bound   by  the  d^,  2  a.  &F.  627 (Lord Brougham), 

former  eoclesiastical  practice  to  take  56 1  -  2  (Lord  Lyndhnrst ) .    Most  of 

no  notice  of  separation  deeds.  these  are  to  be  found  cited  in  the 

(t)  Wawi  T.  WiUony  1  H.  L.  C.  argument  in  Wilton  t.  WiUon.  And 

538.  even  since  that  case  Vamittart  t. 

(k)  In  8t,  John  t.  8L  John,  11  Vansittart,  2  Be  G.  &  J.  255  (Lord 

Yes.  535,  ftc,  Wettmeath  r.  West-  Chehnsford). 
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in  the  Chancer j  and  in  the  Probate  DiviBions  (/).  But  an 
agreement  by  the  wife  not  to  oppose  proceedings  for  a 
divorce  pending  at  the  suit  of  the  husband  is  void,  being 
not  only  in  derogation  of  the  marriage  contract,  but  a 
coUusiye  agreement  to  evade  the  due  administration  of 
justice  (m). 
Considera-  We  have  Seen  that  when  it  is  sought  to  obtain  the 
specific  performance  of  a  contract  the  question  of  con- 


mentafor  sideration  is  always  material,  even  if  the  instrument  is 
deeds.  under  seal.  Generally  it  is  part  of  the  arrangement  in 
these  cases  that  the  trustees  shall  indemnify  the  husband 
against  the  wife's  debts,  and  this  is  an  ample  consideration 
for  a  promise  on  the  husband's  part  to  make  provision  for 
the  wife,  and  of  course  also  for  his  undertaking  to  let  her 
live  apart  from  him,  enjoy  her  property  separately,  &c.  (n). 
But  this  particular  consideration  is  by  no  means  necessaiy. 
The  trustee's  imdertaking  to  pay  part  of  the  costs  of  the 
agreement  will  do  as  well.  But  if  the  agreement  is  to 
execute  a  separation  deed  containing  all  usual  and  proper 
clauses,  this  includes,  it  seems,  the  usual  covenant  for  in- 
demnifying the  husband,  so  that  the  usual  consideration  is 
in  fact  present  (o).  In  the  earlier  cases,  no  doubt,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  contract  was  made  valid  in  substance  as 
well  as  in  form  only  by  the  distinct  covenants  between  the 
husband  and  the  trustee  as  to  indemnity  and  payment,  or 
rather  that  these  were  the  only  valid  parts  of  the  contract. 
But  since  Wilson  v.  Wilson  {p)  and  Sunt  v.  Sunt  such  a 
view  is  no  longer  tenable :  in  Lord  Westbuiy's  words  "  the 
theory  of  a  deed  of  separation  is  that  it  is  a  contract 
between  the  husband  and  wife  through  the  intervention  of 
a  third  party,  namely  the  trustees,  and  the  husband's  oou'- 

(Q  Betant  y.  JTood,  12  Ch.  D.  at  {p)  On  the  effect  ol  that  ease  see 

p.  623 ;  Marshall  y.  Marshall^  6  P.  the  remarkB  in  the  Honae  of  Lozds 
I).  19.  in  a  subsequent  appeal  as  to  the 

m)  Hope  y.  Eqpe.  8  B.  IC.  Q.  731,      frame  of  the  deed,  Wilam  y.  WiUm. 

6  H.  L.  0.  40 ;  and  by  Lord  West- 


ni 


in)  See  Day.  Oony.  6,  pt.  2, 1079.      bury,  4  D.  F.  J.  234. 
\o)  Oibha  y.  Harding^  6  Gh.  336. 
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tract  for  the  benefit  of  the  ^f e  is  supported  bj  the  con- 
tract of  the  trustees  on  her  behalf  "  (q).  A  covenant  not  Mmor 
to  sue  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights  cannot  be  implied,  ^^Mpan- 
and  in  the  absence  of  such  a  covenant  the  institution  of  *«»  de«^- 
such  a  suit  does  not  discharge  the  other  party's  obligations 
under  the  separation  deed  (r).  Subsequent  adultery  does 
not  of  itself  avoid  a  separation  deed  unless  the  other 
party's  covenants  are  expressly  qualified  to  that  effect  («). 
A  covenant  by  the  husband  to  pay  an  annuity  to  trus- 
tees for  the  wife  so  long  as  they  shall  live  apart,  remains 
in  force  notwithstanding  a  subsequent  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  on  the  ground  of  the  wife's  adultery  {t).  But 
the  concealment  of  past  misconduct  between  the  marriage 
and  the  separation  may  render  the  arrangement  voidable, 
and  so  may  subsequent  misconduct,  if  the  circumstances 
show  that  the  separation  was  fraudulently  procured  with 
the  present  intention  of  obtaining  greater  facilities  for  such 
misconduct  (u). 

A  separation,  or  the  terms  of  a  separation,  between  hus- 
band and  wife  cannot  lawfully  be  the  subject  of  an  agree- 
ment for  pecuniary  consideration  between  the  husband 
and  a  third  person.  But  in  the  case  of  Jones  v.  Waite  (x) 
it  was  decided  by  the  Exchequer  Chamber  and  the  House 
of  Lords  that  the  husband's  execution  of  a  separation  deed 
already  draWn  up  in  pursuance  of  an  existing  agreement  is 
a  good  and  lawful  consideration  for  a  promise  by  a  third 
person. 

A  separation  deed,  as  we  have  above  said,  is  avoided  by 
subsequent  reconciliation  and  cohabitation  (y).  If  it  were 
not  so,  but  could  remain  suspended  in  order  to  be  revived 
in  the  event  of  a  renewed  separation,  it  might  become 

(q)  4  D.  F.  J.  240.  (x)  1  Bing.  N.  G.  656,  in  Ex.  Ch. 

(r)  Jee  r.  Thurlow,  2  B.  &  G.  647.  5  Bmg.  K.  G.  341,  in  H.  L.  9  a. 

(«j  lb.;  Bvans  y.  Carrin^im,  2D.  &  F.   101.    In  the  Ex.  Gh.  both 

F.  J.  481.  Lord  Abinger  and  Lord  Denman 

{t)  CharUtworth  y.  JEToW,  L.  E.  0  diasented.    Gp.  p.  179  above. 

Ex.  38.  (y)  See  alao  Wtttmeath  y.  SalU- 

(u)  Evans  y.  OarringUm,  tupra.  &Mfy,  5  SU,  N.  S.  339. 
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equivalent  to  a  contract  providing  for  a  contingent  separa- 
tion at  a  future  time :  and  such  a  contract,  as  will  imme- 
diately be  seen,  is  not  allowable.  However,  a  substantive 
and  absolute  declaration  of  trust  by  a  third  person  con- 
tained in  a  separation  deed  has  been  held  not  to  be  avoided 
by  a  reconciliation  («). 

Agree-  Aj8  to  all  agreements  or  provisions  for  dk  future  sepa- 

fi^re  ^  ration,  whether  post-nuptial  {a)  or  ante-nuptial  (6)  (c), 
separation  a^d  whether  proceeding  from  the  parties  themselves  or 
from  another  person  (c),  it  remains  the  rule  of  law  that 
they  can  have  no  effect.  If  a  husband  and  wife  who  have 
been  separated  are  reconciled,  and  agree  that  in  case  of  a 
future  separation  the  provisions  of  a  former  separation 
deed  shall  be  revived,  this  agreement  is  void  {a),  A  con- 
dition in  a  marriage  settlement  varying  the  disposition  of 
the  income  in  the  event  of  a  separation  is  void  (c).  So  is 
a  limitation  over  (being  in  substance  a  forfeiture  of  the 
wife's  life  interest)  in  the  event  of  her  living  separate  from 
her  husband  through  any  fault  of  her  own:  though  it 
might  be  good,  it  seems,  if  the  event  were  limited  to  nns- 
conduct  such  as  would  be  a  ground  for  divorce  or  judicial 
separation  (6). 

likewise  a  deed  purporting  to  provide  for  an  immediate 
separation  is  void  if  the  separation  does  not  in  fact  take 
place :  for  this  shows  that  an  immediate  separation  was 
not  intended,  but  the  thing  was  in  truth  a  device  to  pro- 
vide for  a  future  separation  {d).  Nor  can  such  a  deed  be 
supported  as  a  voluntary  settlement  {e). 

(f)  RngUi  Y.  AUUm,  19  Eq.  639.  M.  G.  982 :  note  that  thiB  and  the 

(a)  Marquis  of  Weatmeath  r,  Mar^  case  last  cited  were  after  WiUtm  y. 

ehioneM  of  Weatmeath,  1  Dow  &  CI.  WiUon. 

619,   641;    Westmeath  y.  Saliabuiy,  {d)  Kindley  y.  Marquis  of  West- 

6  Bli.  K.  S.  339,  393.  meath,  6  B.  &  G.  200  ;  confirmed  by 

(h)  H,  Y.  TT.  3  K.  &  J.  382.  Some  Westmeath  y.  Salisbury,  6  Bli.  N.  S. 

of  the  reasons  giyen  in  thia  case  (at  339,  396-7. 

p.  386)  cannot  since  Sunt  y.  Sunt  {e)  Bindley  y.    MuUoney,  7  Eq. 

be  supported.  343. 

{e)  Cartwright  y.  Cartwright,  3  D. 
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The  distmotioii  reets  on  the  following  ground: — ^An  Reaaonof 
agreement  for  an  immediate  separation  is  made  to  meet  a  ^q^. 
state  of  things  which,  however  undesirahle  in  itself,  has 
in  fact  become  inevitable.  Still  that  state  of  things  is 
abnormal  and  not  to  be  contemplated  beforehand.  '^  It  is 
forbidden  to  provide  for  the  possible  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  contract,  which  the  policy  of  the  law  is  to  pre- 
serve intact  and  inviolate "  (jr).  Or  in  other  words,  to 
allow  validity  to  provisions  for  a  future  separation  would 
be  to  allow  the  parties  in  effect  to  make  the  contract  of 
marriage  determinable  on  conditions  fixed  beforehand  by 
themselves  (A). 

It  is  a  well-established  rule  that  no  enforceable  right  Immoral 
can  be  acquired  by  a  blasphemous,  seditious,  or  indecent  tionsr' 
publication,  whether  in  words  or  in  writing,  or  by  any  ^?"?  , 
contract  in  relation  thereto  (t) ;  but  it  does  not  really  be-  offenoee, 
long  to  the  present  head.    The  groimd  on  which  the  cases  ^*^"® 
proceed  is  that  the  publication  is  or  would  be  a  criminal  to  potitivs 
offence ;  not  merely  immoral,  but  illegal  in  the  strict  sense.     ^' 
The  criminal  law  prohibits  it  as  malum  in  se,  and  the  civil 
law  takes  it  from  the  criminal  law  as  malum  prohibitum^ 
and  refuses  to  recognize  it  as  the  origin  of  any  right  {k). 
Then  the  decisions  in  equity  profess  simply  to  follow  the 
law  by  refusing  in  a  doubtful  case  to  give  the  aid  of 
equitable  remedies  to  alleged  legal  rights  imtil  the  exist- 
ence of  the  legal  right  is  ascertained  (/).    It  would  per- 
haps be  difficult  to  assert  as  an  abstract  proposition  that  a 
Court  administering  civil  justice  might  not  conceivably 

(^)  3  K.  ft  J.  382.  Eatcourt  t.  Eteowrt  Hop  Sssenoe  Co. 

(A)  AgreementB  between  huAband  10  Ch.  276. 

and  wife  contemplatmg  a  future  {k)  E.g.  StoekdaU  y.  Onwhyn^  5 

judicial  separation  (s^aration  de  B.  &  C.  173. 

corps)  are  void   in  I^renoh  law :  (/)  Southey  y.  Shirwood,  2  Mer. 

Sirey  &  Gilbert  on  Code  Civ.  art.  435;  Laurence  y.  Smithy  Jao.  471. 

1133,  no.  55.  For  a  full  aoconnt  of  the 


(t)  The  somewbat  analogous  qnes-  Shortt    on   the    Law  relating   to 

tion— Will  the  law  protect  the  trade  Works  of  Literature  and  Art,  pp. 

mark  of  an  article  intended  to  de-  3-11,  2d  ed.  1884. 
ceiye  the  public  f—is  left  open  by 
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pronounce  a  writing  or  discourse  immoral  which  yet  could 
not  be  the  subject  of  criminal  proceedings.  But  we  do 
not  know  of  such  a  jurisdiction  having  ever  in  fact  been 
exercised;  and  considering  the  very  wide  scope  of  the 
criminal  law  in  this  behalf  (m),  it  seems  unlikely  that 
there  should  arise  any  occasion  for  it.  Some  expressions 
are  to  be  found  which  look  like  claims  on  the  part  of 
purely  civil  Courts  to  exercise  a  general  moral  censorship 
apart  from  any  reference  to  the  criminal  law.  But  these 
are  overruled  by  modem  authority.  At  the  present  day  it 
is  not  true  that  "  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  a  superin- 
,  tendency  over  all  books,  and  might  in  a  summary  way 
restrain  the  printing  or  publishing  any  that  contained  re- 
flections on  religion  or  morality,"  as  was  once  laid  down 
by  Lord  Macclesfield;  or  that  "the  Lord  Chancellor  would 
grant  an  injunction  against  the  exhibition  of  a  libellous 
picture,"  as  was  laid  down  by  Lord  Ellenborough  (w).  On 
the  whole  one  may  safely  say  that  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  civil  law  is  determined  by  and  co-extensive  with 
the  criminal  law  in  these  matters :  the  question  in  a  given 
case  is  not  simply  whether  the  publication  be  inunoral, 
but  whether  the  criminal  law  would  punish  it  as  immoral. 


ContraotB 

astoslayee 

in  U.S. 

now  held 

void  in 

some 

States 

thoagh 

lawfol 

when 

made. 


A  very  curious  doctrine  of  legal  morality  has  been 
started  in  some  of  the  United  States  since  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  It  has  been  held  that  the  sale  of  slaves  being 
against  natural  right  can  be  made  valid  only  by  positive 
law,  and  that  no  right  of  action  arising  from  it  can  subsist 
after  the  determination  of  that  law(o).  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Louisiana  in  particular  has  adjudged  that  con- 
tracts for  the  sale  of  persons,  though  made  in  the  State 


(m)  See  RnsseU  on  Crimes,  Bk. 
2,  0.  24,  Starkie  on  Libel  (3rd  ed.) 
00.  33,  34,  Shortt,  op.  cit.  Part  IV., 
or  Mr.  Blake  Od^rs's  Digest ;  and 
Stephen's  Digest  of  the  Criminal 
Law,  artt.  91-95,  161,  172. 

(«)  Emperor  of  Austria  y.  Day  ^ 
KoanUh,  3  D.  F.  J.  217,  238.    As 


to  blasphemous  or  quasi-blasphe- 
mous publications,  however,  some- 
thing like  the  older  view  seems  to 
be  involved  in  Cowan  y.  MUboum^ 
L.  R.  2  Ex.  230. 

(o)  Story  on  Contracts  §  671  (1. 
647,  6th  ed.) 
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wliile  slaTerj  was  lawful,  must  now  be  treated  as  void : 
but  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  17.  S.  did  not  hold  itself 
bound  by  this  view  on  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court,  and 
difitinctlj  refused  to  adopt  it,  thinking  that  neither  the 
Constitutional  Amendment  of  1865,  nor  anything  that 
had  happened  since,  avoided  a  contract  good  in  its  incep- 
tion {p). 

C.  Agreements  contrary  to  public  policy. 

Before  we  go  through  the  different  classes  of  agreements  of  the 
which  are  void  as  being  of  mischievous  tendency  in  some  ^^^*®  ^ 
one  of  certain  definite  ways,  something  must  be  said  on  polioj  in 
the  more  general  question  of  the  judicial  meaning  of  8^*"^ 
"  public  policy."     That  question  is,  in  effect,  whether  it  is 
at  the  present  day  open  to  Courts  of  justice  to  hold  trans- 
actions or  dispositions  of  property  void  simply  because  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  it  is  against  the  public  good 
that  they  should  be  enforced,  although  the  grounds  of 
that  judgment  may  be  novel.     The  general  tendency  of 
modem  ideas  is  no  doubt  against  the  continuance  of  such 
a  jurisdiction.     On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
modem  and  even  recent  authority  which  makes  it  difficult 
to  deny  its  continued  existence. 

As  a  matter  of  history,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  Its  extent 

that  the  doctrine  of  public  policy,  so  far  as  regards  its  ^n^ety  of 

assertion  in  a  general  form  in  modem  times,  if  not  its  Courts  to 

actual  origin,  arose  from  wagers  being  allowed  as  the  wa^en, 

foundation  of  actions  at  common  law.     Their  validity  was  ^^ilL. . 

•^  wafers  as 

assumed  without  discussion  until  the  judges  repented  of  sqc^  were 
it  too  late.     Begretting  that  wagers  could  be  sued  on  at  oontracts. 
all  (;),  they  were  forced  to  admit  that  wagering  contracts 
as  such  were  not  invalid,  but  set  to  work  to  discourage 
them  so  far  as  they  could.    This  they  did  by  becoming 

{p)  Boyce  y.  Tahb^  18  Wallace,  sacoew)  to  hold  void  all  wafers  on 

646.  eyents  in  which  the  parties  had  no 

{q)  Good  Y.  Slliott,  3  T.  R.  693,  intereet. 
where  Boiler,  J.  proposed  (without 
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'^  astute  even  to  an  extent  bordering  upon  the  ridiculous 
to  find  reasons  for  refusing  to  enforce  them  "  in  particular 
oases  (r). 

Thus  a  wager  on  the  future  amount  of  hop  duty  was 
held  void,  because  it  might  expose  to  all  the  world  the 
amount  of  the  public  reyenue,  and  Parliament  was  the 
only  proper  place  for  the  discussion  of  such  matters  («). 
Where  one  proprietor  of  carriages  for  hire  in  a  town  had 
made  a  bet  with  another  that  a  particular  person  would 
go  to  the  assembly  rooms  in  his  carriage,   and  not  the 
other's,  it  was  thought  that  the  bet  was  void,  as  tending  to 
abridge  the  freedom  of  one  of  the  public  in  choosing  his 
own  conveyance,  and  to  expose  him  to  "  the  inconvenience 
of  being  importuned  by  rival  coachmen"  {i),    A  wager  on 
the  duration  of  the  life  of  Napoleon  was  void,  because  it 
gave  the  plaintifi  an  interest  in  keeping  the  king's  enemy 
alive,  and  also  because  it  gave  the  defendant  an  interest 
in  compassing  his  death  by  means  other  than  lawful  war- 
Later  le-    fare  (u).    This  was  probably  the  extreme  case,  and  has 
S^^    been  remarked  on  as  of  doubtful  authority  (a:).     But  the 
decisioiiB.    Judicial  Committee  held  in  1848,  on  an  Indian  appeal 
far'now^    (tbe  Act  8  &  9  Vict.  0. 109,  not  extending  to  British  India) 
^^-  that  a  wager  on  the  price  of  opium  at  the  next  Govern- 

ment sale  of  opium  was  not  illegal  (y).  The  common 
law  was  thus  stated  by  Lord  Campbell  in  delivering  the 
judgment : — 

*'  I  regpret  to  say  that  we  are  bound  to  consider  the  common  law  of 
England  to  be  that  an  action  maj  be  maintained  on  a  wager,  although 
the  parties  had  no  previous  interest  in  the  question  on  which  it  is  laid,  if 
it  be  not  against  the  interests  or  feelings  of  third  persons,  and  does  not 

(r)  Per  Parke,  B.  £g&rton  y.  JSarl  {x)  By  Alderson,  B.  in  Egerton 

Broumlow^  4  H.  L.  0.  at  p.  124 ;  v.  Earl  BroumloWy  supra,  and  in  the . 

per  Williams,  J.  ib.  77  ;  per  Alder-  Priyy  Council    in   the  case  next 

son,  B.  ib.  109.  cited,  6  Moo.  P.  C.  312. 

(«)  Ather/old  v.  Beard,  2  T.  B.  {y)  By  the  Indian  Contract  Act, 

610.  s.  30,  agreements  by  way  of  wager 

(J)  Eltham  y.  King%man,  1  B.  &  are  now  void,  with  an  exception  in 

Aid.  683 :  this,  however,  was  not  favour  of  prices  for  horse-racing  of 

strictly  necessary  to  the  decision.  the  value  of  Rs.  600  or  upwards. 

(w)  Oilbert  v.  Sykes,  16  East,  150. 
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lead  to  indecent  evidence,  and  is  not  contrazy  to  public  policy.  I  look 
with  concern  and  almost  with  shame  on  the  sabterf  uges  and  contrivances 
and  evasions  to  which  Jadges  in  England  long  resorted  in  straggling 
against  this  role  "  (z). 

It  may  surely  be  thought  at  least  doubtful  whether 
decisions  so  produced  and  so  reflected  upon  can  in  our  own 
time  be  entitled  to  any  regard  at  all.  But  it  has  been 
said  that  they  establish  a  distinction  of  importance  between 
cases  where  the  parties  ''have  a  real  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  an  apparent  right  to  deal  with  it"  and  where  they 
"  have  no  interest  but  what  they  themselves  create  by  the 
contract;"  that  in  the  former  case  the  agreement  is  void 
only  if  "  directly  opposed  to  public  welfare,"  but  in  the 
latter  "any  tendency  whatever  to  public  mischief"  will 
render  it  void  (^r).  It  is  difficult  to  accept  this  distinction, 
or  at  any  rate  to  see  to  what  class  of  contracts  other  than 
wagers  it  applies.  In  the  case  of  a  lease  for  lives  (to 
take  an  instance  often  used)  the  parties  "  have  no  interest 
but  what  they  themselves  create  by  the  contract"  in  the 
lives  named  in  the  lease:  they  have  not  any  "apparent 
right  to  deal  with  "  the  length  of  the  Sovereign's  or  other 
illustrious  persons'  lives  as  a  term  of  their  contract :  yet  it 
has  never  been  doubted  that  the  contract  is  perfectly  good. 

The  leading  modem  authority  on  "  public  policy  "  is  the  Egerton  r. 
great  case  of  Egerton  v.  Earl  Broicnlotc  {b).  This,  although  f^^' 
not  a  case  of  contract,  must  not  be  left  without  special 
mention.  By  the  will  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Bridgewater 
a  series  of  life  interests  (c)  were  limited,  subject  to 
provisoes  which  were  generally  called  conditions,  but 
were  really  conditional  limitations  by  way  of  shifting 

(s)  Bamloll    Thaekooneydatt    y.  remainder  to  first  and  other  sons  in 

Soojwnnull  Dhondmull,  6  Moo.  P.  C.  tail  in  the  usual  way,  bat  a  chattel 

300,  310.  interest  for  99  years,  if  the  taker 

(a)  4  H.  L.  C.  148.  shonld  so  long  live,  remainder  to  the 

(b)  4  H.  L.  G.  1-250.  heirs  male  of  his  body.    See  Day. 
{e)  Not  estates  of  fieehold  with  Cony.  3,  pt.  1.  351. 

F,  T 
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uses  upon  the  preoeding  estates  {d).  The  effect  of  these 
was  that  if  the  possessor  for  the  time  being  of  the  estates 
did  not  acquire  the  title  of  Marquis  or  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  or  did  accept  any  inferior  title,  the  estates  were  to 
go  over.  The  House  of  Lords  held  by  four  to  one,  in 
accordance  with  the  opinion  of  two  judges  (e)  against 
eight  (/),  that  the  limitations  were  void  as  being  against 
public  policy. 
(h)imoiifl  The  whole  subject  was  much  discussed  in  the  opinions 
ju  gea.  ^^  ^^^j^  sides.  The  greater  part  of  the  judges  insisted  on 
such  considerations  as  the  danger  of  limiting  dispositions 
of  property  on  speculative  notions  of  impolicy  (g) ;  the 
vague  and  tmsatisfaotory  character  of  a  jurisdiction  founded 
on  general  opinions  of  political  expedience,  as  distinguished 
from  a  legitimate  use  of  the  policy,  or  rather  general  inten- 
tion, of  a  particular  law  as  the  key  to  its  construction,  and 
the  confusion  of  judicial  and  legislative  functions  to  which 
the  exercise  of  such  a  jurisdiction  would  lead  {h) ;  and 
the  fallacy  of  supposing  an  object  unlawful  because  it 
might  possibly  be  sought  by  unlawfcd  means,  when  no 
intention  to  use  such  means  appeared  («).  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  pointed  out  that  these  limitations  held  out 
"  a  direct  and  powerful  temptation  to  the  exercise  of  cor- 
rupt means  of  obtaining  the  particular  dignity  "  (k) ;  that 
besides  this  the  restraint  on  accepting  any  other  dignity, 
even  if  it  did  not  amount  to  forbidding  a  subject  to  obey 
the  lawful  commands  of  the  Sovereign  (/),  tended  in  pos- 
sible events  to  set  private  interest  in  opposition  to  public 

{d )  See  Lord  St.  Leonards'  judg-  (Is)  Piatt,  B.  at  p.  99  ;  Lord  St. 

ment,  4  H.  L.  0.  at  p.  208.  Leonards  atp. 232  ;ijordBroughaiii 

(*)  PoUock,  0.  B.  and  Piatt,  B.  at  p.  172. 

(/)  Grompton,  Williams,  C^^ss-  (/)  On  this  point  the  prevailing 

well,    Talf  onrd,  Wightman,    and  opinion,  on  the  whole,  was  that  a 

Erie,   JJ.,  Alderson    and   Parke,  subjeot  cannot  refase  a  peerage  [op. 

BB.    Coleridge,    J.    thonght   the  6  Bio.  2.  St.  2.  c.  4],  but  cannot  be 

limitations  good  in  part  oxily.  compelled  to  aocept  it  by  any  par- 

{ff)  Crompton,  J.  at  p.  68.  ticolar  title,  or  at  all  events  cannot 

(A)  ^derson,  B.  at  p.  106 ;  Parke,  be  compelled  to  aocept  promotion  by 

B.  at  p.  123.  any  particular  new  title  if  he  is  a 

(i)  Williams,  J.  at  p.  77 ;  Parke,  peer  abready. 
B.  at  p.  124. 
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duty  (m) ;  and  that  the  provisoes  as  a  whole  were  fitted  to 
bias  the  political  and  public  conduct  of  the  persons 
interested,  and  introduce  improper  motives  into  it  (n),  and 
also  to  embarrass  the  advisers  of  the  Crown,  and  influence 
them  to  recommend  the  grant  of  a  peerage  or  of  promotion 
in  the  peerage  for  reasons  other  than  merit  (o).  Lord  Opinionf 
Lyndhurst,  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Truro,  and  Lord  S  LoiS 
St.  Leonards  adopted  this  view.  Lord  Cranworth  dis- 
sented, adhering  to  his  opinion  in  the  Court  below  (/?), 
and  made  the  remark  (which  is  certainly  difficult  to 
answer)  that  the  Thellusson  will,  which  the  Courts  had 
felt  bound  to  uphold,  was  much  more  clearly  against 
public  policy  than  this.  The  fullest  reasons  on  the  side  of 
the  actual  decision  are  those  of  Pollock,  C.  B.  and  Lord 
St.  Leonards.  Their  language  is  very  general,  and  they 
go  far  in  the  direction  of  claiming  an  almost  unlimited 
right  of  deciding  cases  according  to  the  judge's  view  of 
public  policy  for  the  time  being.  Lord  St.  Leonards 
mentioned  the  fluctuations  of  the  decisions  on  agreements 
in  restraint  of  trade  as  showing  that  rules  of  common  law 
have  been  both  created  and  modified  by  notions  of  public 
policy.  But,  assuming  the  statement  to  be  historically 
correct  (^),  the  inference  would  seem,  with  all  submission 
to  so  great  an  authority,  to  be  grounded  on  a  confusion 
between  the  purely  legal  and  the  historical  point  of  view. 
In  theory  the  common  law  does  not  vary.  In  fact  we 
know  that  it  does  vary  (though  in  modem  times  the  limits 
of  variation  are  narrowed),  but  the  fact  of  the  variation  is 
no  argument  for  an  unlimited  power  of  judicial  legislation 
in  this  more  than  in  any  other  class  of  questions.  He  also 
said  that  each  case  was  to  be  decided  upon  principle,  but 

(m)  Pollock,  G.  B.  at  p.  151.  of  trade  it  appears  from  the  book 

(»)  Lord  Lyndhurst,  at  p.  163.  that  Hull,  J.  was  really  alone  in 

(o)  Pollock,  G.  B.  and  Lord  St.  his  opinion  in  the  Dyer's  ca.  in  2 

Leonardo,  supra,  H.   5.    See,  however,   as  to    the 

{p)  1  Sim.  N.  S.  464.  yariation  of  the   "policy  of  the 

{g)  In   fact   it   seems  doubtful.  law  "in  general,  J^ron^Mrf/ v.  ^rafi- 

The  cases  on  wagers  are  anomalous,  turel,  L.  R.  6  P.  G.  at  p.  29. 

as' above  shown :  and  as  to  restraint 

t2 
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abstract  rules  were  not  to  be  laid  down  (r).  Perhaps  this 
may  be  taken  to  mean  only  that  (as  in  the  case  of  fraud) 
the  Court  is  to  be  guided  by  recognized  principles,  but  it 
is  useless  to  attempt  a  minute  and  exhaustive  definition  of 
the  cases  that  may  fall  within  them  :  in  other  words,  that 
we  must  be  content  with  reasoning  by  way  of  analogy 
rather  than  deduction.  If  so,  the  proposition  is  doubtless 
correct  and  important  (though  by  no  means  confined  to 
this  topic) ;  but  if  it  means  to  say  that  the  Court  may  lay 
down  new  principles  of  public  policy  without  any  warrant 
even  of  analogy,  it  seems  of  doubtful  and  dangerous 
M^tof  latitude.  But  it  is  necessary  to  consider  whether  the  ratio 
Bion  itself:  decidendi  of  the  case  does  in  truth  require  any  of  these 
OT^te'a^^*  wide  assertions  of  judicial  discretion.  And  it  is  not  very 
new  head  difficult  to  perceive  that  it  does  not.  The  limitations  in 
policy?"  ^  question  were  held  bad  because  they  amounted  in  effect  to 
a  gift  of  pecuniary  means  to  be  used  in  obtaining  a 
peerage,  and  offered  a  direct  temptation  to  the  improper 
use  of  such  means,  and  the  improper  admission  of  private 
motives  of  interest  in  political  conduct :  in  short,  because 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  they  had  a  manifest  tendency 
to  the  prejudice  of  good  government  and  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs.  But  it  is  perfectly  well  recognized 
that  transactions  which  have  this  character  are  all  alike 
void,  however  different  in  other  respects.  Such  are 
champerty  and  maintenance,  the  compounding  of  offences, 
and  the  sale  of  offices.  The  question  in  the  particular  case 
was  whether  there  was  an  apparent  tendency  to  mischiefs 
of  this  kind,  or  only  a  remote  possibility  of  inconvenient 
consequences.  The  decision  did  not  create  a  new  kind  of 
prohibition,  but  affirmed  the  substantial  likeness  of  a  very 
peculiar  and  unexampled  disposition  of  property  to  other 
dispositions  and  transactions  already  known  to  belong  to 
a  forbidden  clafis.  And  the  broadly  expressed  language  of 
certain  parts  of    the    judgments   may  be   taken,  it  is 

(r)  At  pp.  238-9. 
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submitted,  as  applicable  only  within  the  bounds  of  that 
particular  class. 

EgerUm  v.  Earl  Broicnhw^  however,  is  certainly  a 
cardinal  authority  for  one  rule  which  applies  in  all  cases 
of  "  public  policy :  '*  namely  that  the  tendency  of  the 
transaction  at  the  time,  not  its  actual  result,  must  be 
looked  to.  It  was  urged  in  vain  that  the  will  of  the 
seventh  Earl  of  Bridgewater  had  in  fact  been  in  existence 
for  thirty  years  without  producing  any  visible  ill  effects  («). 

The  view  here  put  forward,  that  there  is  really  nothing 
in  the  case  to  warrant  the  invention  of  new  heads  of 
"  public  policy,"  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  following 
remarks  of  the  late  Sir  G.  Jessel : — 

'<  It  most  not  be  forgotten  that  yon  are  not  to  extend  arbitrarily  tboEO 
roles  which  say  that  a  given  contract  is  void  as  being  against  pablio 
policy,  because  if  there  is  one  thing  which  more  than  another  public 
policy  requires,  it  is  that  men  of  full  age  and  competent  tmderstanding 
shall  have  the  utmost  liberty  of  oontractiDg,  and  that  their  contracts, 
when  entered  into  freely  and  voluntarily,  shall  be  held  sacred  and  shall 
be  enforced  by  courts  of  justice.  Therefore^  you  have  this  paramount 
public  policy  to  considei^that  you  are  not  lighUy  to  interfere  with  this 
freedom  of  contract"  (t). 

We  now  proceed  to  the  several  heads  of  the  subject. 

A.  First,  as  to  matters  concerning  the  commonwealth  in  a.  Public 
its  relations  with  foreign  powers.  toucYi^ 

external 

"  On  the  principles  of  the  English  law  it  is  not  com*  the  state, 
potent  to  any  "  domiciled  British  (w)  "  subject  to  enter  into 
a  contract  to  do  anything  which  may  be  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  his  own  country  "  {x), 

(*)  Op.  La  Costa  v.  Jones,  Gowp.  (t)  Printing  and  Ifumerieal  JRegif 

729.  Wager  on  sex  of  third  person  tering  Co.  v.  Sampson,  19  Eq.  462, 

void,  as  offensive  to  that  person  and  465. 

tendlDg  to  indecent  evidence :  not-  (u}  The  rule  does  not  apply  to 

Withstanding  it  did  not  appear  that  Bntish  subjects  domiciled  abroad  \ 

the  person  had  made  any  objection.  Bell  v.  Reid,  1  M.  &  S.  726. 

abd  the  cause  had  in  fact  been  tried  {x)  7  £.  &  B.  782. 
without  any  indecent  evidence. 
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Trading 

with 

enemy. 


Potts  p. 
BeU. 


Effect  of 
war  on 
subsisting 
contracts. 


An  agreement  may  be  void  for  reasons  of  tliis  kind 
either  when  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  an  enemy,  or  when  the 
enforcement  of  it  would  be  an  affront  to  a  friendly  state. 

As  to  the  first  and  more  important  branch  of  this  rule  : 
"  It  is  now  fully  established  that,  the  presumed  object  of 
-war  being  as  much  to  cripple  the  enemy*s  commerce  as  to 
capture  his  property,  a  declaration  of  war  imports  a  pro- 
hibition of  commercial  intercourse  and  correspondence 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  enemy's  country,  and  that 
such  intercourse,  except  with  the  licence  of  the  Crown,  is 
illegal"  (y). 

The  case  of  Potts  v.  Bell  (s),  decided  by  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  in  1800,  is  the  leading  authority  on  this  subject. 
The  following  points  were  there  decided : 

It  is  a  principle  of  the  common  law  (a)  that  trading 
with  an  enemy  without  licence  from  the  Crown  is  illegal. 

Purchase  of  goods  in  an  enemy's  country  during  the 
war  is  trading  with  the  enemy,  though  it  be  not  shown 
that  they  were  actually  purchased  from  an  enemy :  and  an 
insurance  of  goods  so  purchased  is  void. 

As  to  insurances  originally  effected  in  time  of  peace : 
"  When  a  British  subject  insures  against  captures,  the  law 
infers  that  the  contract  contains  an  exception  of  captures 
made  by  the  government  of  his  own  country"  (b). 

The  effect  of  the  outbreak  of  war  upon  subsisting 
contracts  between  subjects  of  the  hostile  states  varies 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  It  may  be  that  the 
contract  can  be  lawfully  performed  by  reason  of  the 
belligerent  governments  or  one  of  them  having  waived 
their  strict  rights :  and  in  such  case  it  remains  valid.  In 
Clementson  v.  Ble88ig{c)  goods  had  been  ordered  of  the 
plaintiff  in  England  by  a  firm  at  Odessa  before  the  de- 


(y)  EspositoY.JBotoden{m'Ex»Ch.)f 
7  E.  &  B.  763,  779. 

(«)  8  T.  R.  548. 

la)  In  the  Admiralty  it  was  al- 
ready beyond  qnestion :  see  the 
seriee  of  precedente  dted  in  Fotts  y. 


{b)  FurUdo  V.  Bodgers,  3  B.  &  P. 
191,  200 ;  Ex  parte  Lee,  13  Ves.  64. 

{e)  11  Ex.  135,  andonthesubjeot 
generaUy  see  the  reporters'  note, 
pp.  141-5. 
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daration  of  war  with  Eussia.  By  an  Order  in  Council  six 
weeks  were  given  after  the  declaration  of  war  for  Bussian 
merchant  vessels  to  load  and  depart,  and  the  plaintiff 
forwarded  the  goods  for  shipment  in  time  to  be  lawfully 
shipped  tmder  this  order:  it  was  held  that  the  sale 
remained  good. 

If  the  contract  cannot  at  once- be  lawfully  performed, 
then  it  is  suspended  during  hostilities  {d)  unless  the  nature 
or  objects  of  the  contract  be  inconsistent  with  a  suspen* 
sion,  in  which  case  "  the  effect  is  to  dissolve  the  contract 
and  to  absolve  both  parties  from  further  performance  of 
it"  (e).  The  outbreak  of  a  war  dissolves  a  partnership 
previously  existing  between  subjects  of  the  two  hostile 
countries  (/). 

In  Esposito  V.  Boicden  (e),  a  neutral  ship  was  chartered 
to  proceed  to  Odessa,  and  there  load  a  cargo  for  an  English 
freighter,  and  before  the  ship  arrived  there  war  had 
broken  out  between  England  and  Eussia,  and  continued 
till  after  the  time  when  the  loading  should  have  taken 
place :  here  the  contract  could  not  be  performed  without 
trading  with  the  enemy,  and  in  such  a  case  it  is  con- 
venient that  it  should  be  dissolved  at  once,  so  that  the 
parties  need  not  wait  indefinitely  for  the  mere  chance  of 
the  war  coming  to  an  end,  or  its  otherwise  becoming 
possible  to  perform  the  contract  lawfully. 

{d)  Ex  parte  Bouismaker,  13  Yes.  anee  Co.  r.  Staiham,  3  Otto  (93  U.S.) 

71.  24,  a  cnrious  qaestion  arose  as  to  the 

(e)  Espotito  T.  Sowden,  7  E.  &  B.  efiFectof  theCiyilWaronlifepolicieB 

763,  783,  27  L.  J.  Q.  B.  17  (in  Ex.  effected  by  residents  in  the  Southern 

Ch.J  reyg.  s.  c.  4  E.  &  B.  963,  24  L.  States  with  a  company  in  the  North. 

J.  Q.  B.  210.    For  a  later  appUoa-  It  was  held  by  the  majority  of  the 

tion  of  the  same  reason  of  conye-  Court  that,  the  premiums  haying 

nience  cp.  Oeipel  y.  Smith,  L.  B.  7  been  unpaid  during  the  war,  the 

Q.  B.  404.     A  contract  to  cany  policies  were  ayoided ;  but  that  in 

goods  has  been  held  to  be  only  sus-  the  circumstances  the  assured  were 

pended  by  a  temporary  embargo,  entitled  to  the  surrender  yalue  of 

though  it  lasted  two  years:  Hadley  their  policies  at  the  date  of  the  first 

y.  Clarke,  8  T.  R.  259.     Sed  qu.  is  default.     But  the  opinions  that  the 

not  this  yirtually  o?emiled  by  Ea*  contract  was  avoided  without  com- 

poxito  y.  Boicden  f  pensation,  and  that  it  revived  at 

(/)  Orinoold  y.  WaddingUm,  15  the  end  of   the  war,   also  found 

Johns.  (Sup.  Ot.  N.  Y.)  57,  in  error,  support. 
16  ib.  438.  In  New  York  Lifelneur* 
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Bills  of  Questions  have  arisen  on  the  validity  of  bills  of  ex- 

Stw^^  change  drawn  on  England  in  a  hostile  country  in  time  of 
England  -v^'ar.  Here  the  substance  of  the  transaction  has  to  be 
country,  looked  at,  not  merely  the  nationality  of  the  persons  who 
are  ultimately  parties  to  an  action  on  the  bill.  Where  a 
bill  was  drawn  on  England  by  an  English  prisoner  in  a 
hostile  country,  this  was  held  a  lawful  contract,  being 
made  between  English  subjects ;  and  by  the  necessity  of 
the  case  an  indorsement  to  an  alien  enemy  was  further 
held  good,  so  that  he  might  well  sue  on  it  after  the  return 
of  peace  {g).  But  a  bill  drawn  by  an  alien  enemy  on  a 
domiciled  British  subject,  and  indorsed  to  a  British  subject 
residing  in  the  enemy's  country,  was  held  to  give  no  right 
of  action  even  after  the  end  of  the  war :  for  this  was  a 
direct  trading  with  the  enemy  on  the  part  of  the  ac- 
ceptor (A).  It  seems  proper  to  observe  that  these  cases 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  those  which  relate 
only  to  the  personal  disability  of  an  alien  enemy  to  sue  in 
our  Courts  during  the  war  (e). 

Hostilities       On  the  other  hand,  an  agreement  cannot  be  enforced  in 

fnenSy      England  which  has  for  its  object  the  conduct  of  hostilities 

nation        against  a  power  at  peace  with  the  English  government,  at 

subject  of   ^11  events  by  rebellious   subjects  of  that  power  who  are 

1*^1        endeavouring  to  establish  their  independence,   but  have 

not  yet  been   recognized  as  independent  by  England. 

This  was  laid  down  in  cases  arising  out  of  loans  contracted 

in  this  country  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  South  American 

Eepublics  before  they  had  been  officially  recognized. 

'*  It  is  contraiy  to  the  law  of  nationB,  which  in  all  cases  of  international 
law  is  adopted  into  the  municipal  code  of  every  civilized  country,  for 
persons  in  England  to  enter  into  engagements  to  raise  money  to  support 
the  subjects  of  a  government  in  amity  with  our  own  in  hostilities  against 

(^)  Antoine  v.  Morakead,  6  Taunt.  (t)  Such  are  MeConnell  v.  Hector ^ 

237,  cp.  Dai^uz  v.  Morthead,  ib.  332.  3  B.  &  P.  113  ;  Brandon  v.  Netbitt, 

(A)  JFillison  v.  Patteson,  7  Taunt.  6  T.  R.  23.    As  to  prisoners  of  war 

4  39.    The  circumstances  of  the  in-  here,  Sparenburgh  v«  Bannatyne,  I 

dorsement  seem  immaterial.  B.  &  P.  163« 
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their  gOTeznment,  and  no  right  of  action  can  ariae  ont  of  sooh  a  tranaac- 
tion"(ifc). 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  held, 
however,  that  an  assignment  of  shares  in  a  company 
originally  formed  for  a  purpose  of  this  kind  was  so  re- 
motely connected  with  the  original  illegality  of  the  loan 
as  not  to  be  invalid  between  the  parties  to  it  (/). 

It  is  not  a  "  municipal  offence  by  the  law  of  nations  "  Neutral 
for  citizens  of  a  neutral  country  to  carry  on  trade  with  a  bellige!^ 
blockaded  port — ^that  is,  the  courts  of  their  own  country  ^**  ^  ** 
cannot  be  expected  to  treat  it  as  illegal  (though  of  course  caotare 
it  is  done  at  the  risk  of  seizure,  of  which  seizure,  if  made,  J^jJ^,?^ 
the  neutral  trader  or  his  government  cannot  complain) : 
and  agreements  having  such  trade  for  their  object — e.g. 
a  joint  adventure  in  blockade-running — are  accordingly 
valid  and  enforceable  in  the  courts  of  the  neutral  state  (m). 

Several  decisions  on  this  topic  of  aiding  or  trading  with 
enemies  have  been  given  in  the  American  Courts  in  cases 
arising  out  of  the  Civil  War.  They  will  be  found  collected 
in  the  last  edition  of  Mr.  Story's  work  (n). 

It  is  admitted  as  a  thing  required  by  the  comity  of  Excep- 
nations  that  an  agreement  to  contravene  the  laws  of  a  ti^tment 
foreign  country  would  in  general  be  unlawful.     But  it  is  of  foreign 
said  that  revenue  laws  (in  practice  the  most  important  lawa. 
cases)  are  excepted,  and  that  "  no  country  ever  takes  notice 
of  the  revenue  laws  of  another  "  (o). 

{k)  Beat,  C.  J.,  De  Wuts  y.  Hen-  {n)  Texas  v.  White,  7  Wallace,  700 

dricks,  2  Bing.  314.  Cp.  Thompaonv.  (where  however  the  chief  points  are 
Fowlesj  2  Sim.  194,  ^ere  the  Ian-  of  oonatitational  law) ;  Hanauer  t. 
gnage  seems  nnneoeesarily  wide.  Doane,  12  ib,  342 ;  Story  on  Con* 

(l)  McBlairr,  Qxbbet,  17  Howard,      tracts,  §  744.     Sprott  r.   U.  S.,  20 

Wail.  459,  goes  heyond  anything  in 


(m)  Ex  parte  Chavastey  4  D.  J.  S.       our  books,  and  the  dissent  of  Field, 
55,  see  Lord  Westbuiy's  indg 
lent;  The  Helen^  L.  R.  1  Ad. 
ice.  1,  and  American  anthoritit 
there  cited ;  Kent,  Comm.  3.  267 


655,  see  Lord  Westbniy's  iudg-      J.  seems  well  foanded. 

ment;  The  Helen^  L.  R.  1  Ad.  k  {o)  Lord  Mansfield  in  Holman  v. 

£cc.  1,  and  American  anthoritiea      Johneon^  Cowp.  341. 
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As  a  general  proposition,  however,  tliis  is  strongly  dis- 
approved by  most  modem  writers  as  contrary  to  reason 
and  justice  (p).  It  should  be  noted  that  our  Courts,  so  far 
as  they  have  acted  upon  it,  have  done  so  to  the  prejudice 
of  our  own  revenue  quite  as  much  as  to  that  of  foreign 
states.  Thus  a  complete  sale  of  goods  abroad  by  a  foreign 
vendor  is  valid,  and  the  price  may  be  recovered  in  an 
English  Court,  though  ho  knew  of  the  buyer's  intention  " 
to  smuggle  the  goods  into  England.  "  The  subject  of  a 
foreign  country  is  not  bound  to  pay  allegiance  or  respect 
to  the  revenue  laws  of  this"  {q).  But  it  is  admitted  that 
an  agreement  to  be  performed  in  England  in  violation  of 
English  revenue  laws  would  be  void — as  if,  for  example, 
the  goods  were  to  be  smuggled  by  the  seller  and  so 
delivered  in  England.  And  a  subject,  domiciled  in  the 
British  dominions  (though  not  in  England  or  within  the 
operation  of  English  revenue  laws)  cannot  recover  in  an 
English  Court  the  price  of  goods  sold  by  him  to  be  smuggled 
into  England  (r) ;  and  even  a  foreign  vendor  cannot  recover 
if  he  has  himself  actively  contributed  to  the  breach  of 
English  revenue  laws,  as  by  packing  the  goods  in  a  manner 
suitable  and  to  his  knowledge  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
smuggling  («). 

The  cases  upholding  contracts  of  this  kind,  whether  as 
against  our  own  or  as  against  foreign  laws,  would  probably 
not  be  now  extended  beyond  the  points  specifically  decided 
by  them,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  upheld  (t).  There  is 
one  modem  case  which  looks  at  first  sight  like  an  authority 
for  saying  that  our  Courts  pay  no  regard  to  foreign  shipping 

(p)  Kent,   Comm.   3.   263-266;  certain,  from  this  case,  that  mere 

Wnarton,  Conflict  of  Laws,  }§  484-  knowledge  of  the  buyer's  intention 

5.    And  see  Westlake  on  rrivate  would  disentitle  him. 

International  Law  (1880),  pp.  231,  (*)  iraymellY.  Reed,  b  T.  R.  509. 

238.  (0  It  must  be  remembered  that 

{q)  Holnum  y.  Johnson^  Cowp.  431 ;  the  general  law  as  to  sale  of  goods, 

Pellecat  t.  Angelly  2  0.  M.  &  R.  &c.,  which  the  seller  kaows  will  be 

311-3,  per  Lord  Abinger,  0.  B.  used  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  was 

(r)Clugasy,  Fenaluna,  4  T.  B.  not  fully  settled  at  the  date  of  these 

466.    It  aeemsi  bat  it  is  not  quite  authorities. 
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registration  laws :  but  it  really  goes  upon  a  different  prin- 
ciple, and,  besides,  the  law  of  the  United  States  was  not 
properly  brought  before  the  Court  (w). 

As  to  instruments  which  cannot  be  used  in  their  own  Foreign 
country  for  want  of  a  stamp,  it  is  now  settled  that  regard  J^^f 
will  be  paid  by  the  Courts  of  other  States  to  the  law  which 
regulates  them,  and  the  only  question  is  as  to  the  real  effect 
of  that  law.  If  it  is  a  mere  rule  of  local  procedure,  re- 
quiring the  stamp  to  make  the  instrument  admissible  in 
evidence,  a  foreign  Court,  not  being  bound  by  such  rules  of 
procedure,  will  not  reject  the  instrument  as  evidence :  it  is 
otherwise  if  the  local  law  *^  makes  a  stamp  necessary  to 
the  validity  of  the  instrument,''  i.e.  a  condition  precedent 
to  its  having  any  legal  effect  at  all  (x). 

B.  As  to  matters  touching  good  government  and  the  b.  PabUo 
administration  of  justice.  touting 

internal 

It  is  needless  to  produce  authorities  to  show  that  an  m^!^' 
agreement  whose  object  is  to  induce  any  officer  of  the  Corrupt  or 
State,  whether  judicial  or  executive,  to  act  partially  or  S^^race 
corruptly  in  his  office,  must  in  any  civilized  country  be  on  public 
absolutely  void.    But  an  agreement  which  has  an  apparent  legis-* 
tendency  that  way,  though  an  intention  to  use  unlawful  ^*'^' 
means  be  not  admitted,  or  even  be  nominally  disclaimed, 
will  equally  be  held  void.    In  the  case  of  Egerton  v.  Earl 
JSrotpnloWf  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  a  few 
pages  above,  it  was  held  that  the  descent  of  an  estate  could 
not  be  made  to  depend  on  any  public  event  in  which  the 
interest  of  the  nation  was  concerned :  or,  to  put  it  a  little 
more  broadly  in  one  way  and  a  little  more  definitely  in 
another,  that  all  transactions  are  void  which  create  con-- 
tingent  interests  of  a    nature   to  put  the  pressure  of 

(m)  Sharp  v.  Taphr,  2  Ph.  801,  see  (x)  See    WLarton,    Conflict    of 

Unaley  on  Partaerahip,  1.  203.  Laws,  66  685-8;  Britiow  t.  Seqw 

vilU,  6  Ex.  276. 
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extraneous  and  improper  motives  upon  the  counsels  of  the 
Crown  or  the  political  conduct  of  legislators. 
MwahaU         A  decision  in  the  American  Supreme  Court  which  hap- 
more,  &c.,  P^i^s  to  be  of  nearly  the  same  date  shows  that  an  agree- 
^  ment  is  void  which  contemplates  the  use  of  underhand 

&ur*t  means  to  influence  legislation.  In  Marshall  v.  Baltimore 
'  ''  and  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  {y)  the  nature  of  the  agreement 
sued  on  appeared  by  a  letter  from  the  plaintiff  to  the 
president  of  the  railway  board,  in  which  he  proposed  a 
plan  for  obtaining  a  right  of  way  through  Virginia  for  the 
company  and  offered  himself  as  agent  for  tiie  purpose. 
The  letter  pointed  (though  not  in  express  terms)  to  the  use 
of  secret  influence  on  particular  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture :  and  it  referred  to  an  accompanying  document  which 
explained  the  nature  of  the  plan  in  more  detail.  This 
document  contained  the  following  passage : — "  I  contem- 
plate the  use  of  no  improper  means  or  appliances  in  the 
attainment  of  your  purpose.  My  scheme  is  to  surround 
the  legislature  with  respectable  agents,  whose  persuasive 
arguments  may  influence  the  members  to  do  you  a  naked 
justice.  This  is  all  I  require — secrecy  from  motives  of 
policy  alone — becaiise  an  open  agency  would  furnish 
ground  of  suspicion  and  unmerited  invective,  and  might 
weaken  the  impression  we  seek  to  make.''  The  arrange- 
ment was  to  be  as  secret  as  practicable :  the  company  was 
to  have  but  one  ostensible  agent,  who  was  to  choose  such 
and  so  many  sub-agents  as  he  thought  proper :  and  the 
payment  was  to  be  contingent  on  success.  The  actual 
contract  was  made  by  a  resolution  of  the  directors,  accord- 
ing to  which  agents  were  to  be  employed  to  "  superintend 
and  further  "  the  contemplated  application  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  Virginia  "  and  to  take  all  proper  measures  for  that 
purpose  ;"  and  their  right  to  any  compensation  was  to  be 
contingent  on  the  passing  of  the  law.  The  Supreme 
Court  held,  first,  that  it  was  sufficiently  clear  that  the  oon- 

(jr)  16  Howard,  314. 
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iraot  was  in  fact  made  on  the  footing  of  the  previous  com- 
municationSy  and  was  to  be  carried  out  in  the  manner 
there  proposed ;  and  seoondlj,  that  being  so  made  it  was 
against  publio  policy  and  void. 

'*  It  is  an  undoubted  principle  of  the  common  law  that  it  will  not  lend 
its  aid  to  enforce  a  contract  to  do  an  act  that  is  illegal,  or  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  sonnd  morals  or  public  policy ;  or  which  tends  to  corrupt  or 
contaminate,  by  improper  influences,  the  integrity  of  our  social  or  political 
institutions.  .  .  .  Legislators  should  act  from  high  considerations 
of  public  duty.  Public  policy  and  sound  morality  do  therefore  impera- 
tively require  that  Courts  should  put  the  stamp  of  their  disapprobation 
on  every  act  and  pronounce  void  every  contract  the  ultimate  [^w.  imme- 
diate P]  or  probable  tendency  of  which  would  be  to  sully  the  purity  or 
mislead  the  judgments  of  those  to  whom  the  high  trust  of  legislation  is 
confided."  [The  judgment  then  points  out  that  persons  interested  in  the 
results  of  pending  legislation  have  a  right  to  urge  their  claims  either  in 
person  or  by  agents,  but  in  the  latter  case  the  agency  must  be  open  and 
acknowledged.]  ''Any  attempts  to  deceive  persons  intrusted  with  the 
high  functions  of  legislation  by  secret  combinations,  or  to  create  or  bring 
into  operation  undue  influences  of  any  kind,  have  aU  the  effects  of  a  direct 
fraud  on  the  public  "  (2). 

And  the  result  of  the  previous  authorities  was  stated 
to  be — 

"1st.  That  all  contracts  for  a  contingent  compensation  for  obtaining 
legislation,  or  to  use  personal  or  any  secret  or  sinister  influence  on  legis- 
lators, are  {a)  void  by  the  policy  of  the  law. 

"  2nd.  Secrecy  as  to  the  character  under  which  the  agent  or  solicitor 
acts  tends  to  deception  and  is  immoral  and  fraudulent,  and  where  the 
Rgent  contracts  to  use  secret  influences,  or  voluntarily  without  contract 
with  his  principal  uses  such  means,  he  cannot  have  the  assistance  of  a 
Court  to  recover  compensation. 

*<  3rd.  That  what  in  the  teclinical  vocabulary  of  politicians  is  termed 
'  log-rolling '  (^)  is  a  misdemeanour  at  common  law  punishable  by 
indictment"  [e). 

So  in  a  later  case  (d)  an  agreement  to  prosecute  a  claim 
before  Congress  by  means  of  personal  influence  and  solici- 


ts) 16  Howard,  at  pp.  334-6.  bills. 

(a)  **M"bya  clerical  error  in  the  (c)  1 , 

report.  (rf)  Tritt  v.  Child,  21  Wall.  441. 


{b)  Arrangements  between  mem-      See,  too,  Meguire  v.  Cormne^  1 1  Otto 
hers  for  the  barter  of  votes  on  private      (101  U.  8.)  108. 
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Otherwise 
of  oontraot 
bj  person 
interested 
to  with- 
draw op- 
position ; 
Simpson  v. 
Lord 
Howden. 


Sale  of 
offices, 
&c.  at 
common 
law. 


tations  of  the  kind  known  as  "  lobby  service  "  has  been 
held  void. 

But  as  it  is  open  to  a  landowner  or  other  interested 
person  to  defend  his  interest  by  all  lawful  means  against 
proposed  legislation  from  which  he  apprehends  injury,  so 
it  is  open  to  him  to  withdraw  or  compromise  his  claims  on 
any  terms  he  thinks  fit.  There  is  no  reason  against  bar- 
gains of  this  kind  any  more  than  against  a  compromise 
of  disputed  civil  rights  in  ordinary  litigation.  And  the 
lawfulness  of  such  an  agieement  is  not  altered  if  it  so 
happens  that  the  party  is  himself  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture. In  the  absence  of  anything  to  show  the  contrary,  he 
is  presumed  to  make  the  agreement  solely  in  his  character 
of  a  person  having  a  valuable  interest  of  his  own  in  the 
matter,  and  he  is  not  to  be  deprived  of  his  rights  in  that 
character  merely  because  he  is  also  a  legislator  (^).  ''A 
landowner  cannot  be  restricted  of  his  rights  because  he 
happens  to  be  a  member  of  Parliament "  (/).  This  may 
seem  a  little  anomalous :  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  practice  there  is  little  chance  of  a  conflict  between  duty 
and  interest,  as  the  legislature  generally  informs  itself  on 
these  matters  by  means  of  committees  proceeding  in  a 
quasi- judicial  manner.  Of  course  it  would  be  improper 
for  a  member  personally  interested  to  sit  on  such  a  com- 
mittee. 

On  similar  grounds  it  is  said  that  the  sale  of  offices 
(which  is  forbidden  by  statutes  extending  to  almost  every 
case)  is  also  void  at  common  law(^).  However,  there 
may  be  a  lawful  partnership  in  the  emoluments  of  offices, 
although  a  sale  of  the  offices  themselves  or  a  complete 
assignment  of  the  emoluments  would  be  unlawful  (A). 
The  same  principles  are  applied  to  other  appointments 
which  though  not  exactly  public  offices  are  concerned  with 


{e)  Simpson  y.  Lord  Rowden,  10 
A.  &  E.  793,  9  CI.  &  F.  61. 

(/)  Kindersley,  V.-O.  in  JEarl  of 
Shrewsbury  v.  N.  Staffordshire  JBy. 
Co.  1  Eq.  593,  613, 


($r)  SaningtoH  y.  Du  Chastely  2 
Swanst.  169,  n.;  Scpkinsy.  Freseott, 
4  G.  B.  678,  per  Coltman,  J. 

(h)  Sterryy,  Clifton,  9  G.  B.  110. 
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matters  of  public  interest.  "  Public  policy  requires  that 
there  shall  be  no  money  consideration  for  the  appointment 
to  an  office  in  which  the  public  are  interested :  the  public 
iNrill  be  better  served  by  having  persons  best  qualified  to 
fill  offices  appointed  to  them ;  but  if  money  may  be  given 
to  those  who  appoint,  it  may  be  a  temptation  to  them  to 
appoint  improper  persons."  Therefore  the  practice  which 
had  grown  up  in  the  last  century  of  purchasing  commands 
of  ships  in  the  East  India  Company's  service  was  held  un- 
lawf  uly  no  less  on  this  ground  than  because  it  was  against 
the  Company's  regulations  (i). 

In  like  manner  a  secret  agreement  to  hand  over  to 
another  person  the  profits  of  a  contract  made  for  the  public 
service,  such  as  a  Post  Office  contract  for  the  conveyance 
of  mails,  is  void  (Ar). 

Nevertheless  many  particular  offices,  and  notably  subor- 
dinate offices  in  the  courts  of  justice,  were  in  fact  saleable 
and  the  subject  of  sale  by  custom  or  otherwise  until  quite 
modem  times.  But  the  commission  of  an  officer  in  the 
army  could  not  be  the  subject  of  a  valid  pledge  even 
under  the  system  of  purchase  recently  abolished  (/). 

For  like  reasons  certain  assignments  of  salaries  and  ABugn- 
pensions  have  been  held  void,  as  tending  to  c^efeat  the  JJ^i^ries. 
public  objects  for  which  the  original  grant  was  intended. 
Thus  military  pay  and  judicial  salaries  are  not  assignable. 
The  rule  is  that  "a  pension  for  past  services  may  be 
aliened,  but  a  pension  for  supporting  the  grantee  in  the 
performance  of  future  duties  is  inalienable" :  and  therefore 
a  pension  given  not  only  as  a  reward  for  past  services,  but 
for  the  support  of  a  dignity  created  at  the  same  time  and 
for  the  same  reason,  is  inalienable  (m).  But  an  assign- 
ment by  the  holder  of  a  public  office  of  a  sum  equivalent 
to  a  proportionate  part  of  salary,  and  secured  to  his  legal 

(«)  Blackford  t.  FrnUm,  8  T.  B.  (m)  Davit  y,  DuJI^e  of  Marlborough, 

89,  93.  1  SwanBt.  74,  79.   Cp.  Arbuthnot  ▼. 

(k)  Otbome  V.  miliamsy  18  Ve«.  A'orion,  6  Moo.  P.  C.  219.    And  nee 

379.  authoritiee   collected    in  notes  to 

(0  Collyer  T.  Fallon,  T.  &  R.  469.  Byall  v.  Sowlea,  2  Wh.  k  T.  L.  C. 
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personal  representatives  on  his  death  by  the  terms  of  his 
appointment,  is  not  invalid,  such  a  sum  being  simply  a 
part  of  his  personal  estate  like  money  secured  by  life 
insurance  (n).  In  a  late  case  a  mortgage  by  an  officer  of 
the  Customs  of  his  disposable  share  in  the  '' Customs 
Annuity  and  Benevolent  Fund ''  created  by  a  special  Act 
was  unsuccessfully  disputed  as  contrary  to  the  policy  of 
the  Act  {o). 


Interfer- 
enoe  with 
course  of 
justice, 
in  crimi- 
nal pro- 
ceedings. 
"Stifling 
prosecu- 
tions." 
Williams 
V,  Bayley. 


Keir  v. 
Leeman. 


Agreements  for  the  purpose  of  "stifling  a  criminal 
prosecution  "  are  void  as  tending  to  obstruct  the  course  of 
public  justice.  An  agreement  made  in  consideration 
ostensibly  of  the  giving  up  of  certain  promissory  notes, 
the  notes  in  fact  having  forged  indorsements  upon  them, 
and  the  real  consideration  appearing  by  the  circumstances 
to  be  the  forbearance  of  the  other  party  to  prosecute,  was 
held  void  on  this  ground  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
principle  of  the  law  as  there  laid  down  by  Lord  "Westbury 
is  "  That  you  shall  not  make  a  trade  of  a  felony  "  {p),     , 

However  the  principal  direct  authority  must  still  be 
sought  in  the  earlier  case  of  Keir  v.  Leeman  {q).  The 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  there  said  : — 

"  The  principle  of  law  is  laid  down  by  Wilmot,  C.  J.  in  CoUint  y. 
Blantem  (r)  that  a  contract  to  withdraw  a  prosecution  for  perjury  and 
consent  to  give  no  evidence  against  the  accused  is  founded  on  an  unlaw- 
ful consideration  and  void.  On  the  soundness  of  this  decision  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained,  whether  the  party  accused  were  innocent  or  gfuilty  of 
the  crime  charged.  Tf  innocent,  the  law  was  abused  for  the  purpose  of 
extortion ;  if  guilty,  the  law  was  eluded  by  a  corrupt  compromise  screen- 
ing the  criminal  for  a  bribe.  [The  cases  are  then  reviewed.]  We  shall 
probably  be  safe  in  laying  it  down  that  the  law  wiU  permit  a  compromise 
of  all  offences,  though  made  the  subject  of  criminal  prosecution,  for 
which  offences  the  injured  party  might  sue  and  recover  damages  in  an 
action.  It  is  often  the  only  manner  in  which  he  can  obtain  redress.  But 
if  the  offence  is  of  a  public  nature  no  agreement  can  be  valid  that  is 
founded  on  the  consideration  of  stifling  a  prosecution  for  it "  (<). 


(n)  Arhuthnot  v.  Norton,  supra » 
\o)  MacUan'8  trusts,  19  Eq.  274. 
\p)  Williams  y.  Bay  ley  f  L.  B.  1 
H.  L.  200,  220. 


(q)  6  Q.  B.  308,  in  Ex.  Gh.  9  Q.  B. 
371. 
(r)  1  Sm.  L.  C.  369,  382. 
(s)  Ace.  in  Clubb  v.  ffutson,  18  C, 
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Aoooidingly  the  Court  held  that  an  indictment  for 
offences  including  riot  and  obstraction  of  a  public  officer 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty  cannot  be  legally  the  subject 
of  a  compromise.  The  judgment  of  the  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber {t)  affirmed  this,  but  showed  some  dissatisfaction  even 
with  the  limited  right  of  compromise  admitted  in  the 
Court  below.  It  was  observed  that  there  was  really  very 
little  authority  for  it ;  and  although  it  was  not  actually  so 
laid  down,  it  looks  as  if  the  Court  would  have  been  ready 
to  decide  if  necessary  that  the  compromise  of  any  criminal 
offence  is  illegal.  In  a  late  case,  however,  the  Court  of 
Appeal  entertained  no  doubt  that  where  there  is  a  choice 
of  a  civil  or  criminal  remedy  a  compromise  of  criminal  as 
weU  as  civil  proceedings  is  lawful  (u). 

It  is  not  compounding  felony  for  a  person  whose  name 
has  been  forged  to  a  bill  to  adopt  the  forged  signature  and 
advance  money  to  the  forger  to  enable  him  to  take  up  the 
bill.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  security  given  by  the  forger 
for  such  advance  is  valid :  but  he  cannot  himself  actively 
dispute  it  (on  the  principle  jt70^k>r  est  condicio  defendentUy  of 
which  afterwards),  nor  can  his  trustee  in  bankruptcy,  who 
for  this  purpose  is  in  no  better  position  than  himself,  as  there 
is  in  any  case  no  offence  against  the  bankrupt  laws  (x). 

An  agreement  by  an  accused  person  with  his  bail  to 
indemnify  him  against  liability  on  his  recognizances  is 
illegal,  as  depriving  the  public  of  the  security  of  the 
baU(y). 

The  compounding  of  offences  under  penal  statutes  is  i8Elis« 
expressly  forbidden  by  18  Eliz.  o.  5,  s.  6.  ®*  ^' 

B.  N.  8. 414,  held  that  forbearaaoe  (m)  Fuhir  ^  Co.  v.  ApoUinarit  Co. 

to  proseoate  a  charge  of  obtaining  10  Ch.  297. 

moneybyfalaepretencw  is  an  illegal  (x)  Otherwise  where,   after   an 

consideration.    What  if  there  is  no  act  of  bankruptcy,  the  bankrupt's 

real  ground  for  a  prosecution,  the  money  Has  been  paid  for  stifling  a 

suppled  offence  being  an  act  not  prosecution :  there  the  trustee  can 

ciiminally  punishable  ?  See  per  Fry,  recover  it :  Ex  parte  Wolverhampton 

J,  8  Ch.  b.  at  p.  477.     It  is  sub-  Banking  Co,,  14  Q.  B.  D.  32 ;  Ex 

mitted^at  the  agreement  would  be  parte  Caldeeott^  4  Ch.  D.  160. 

▼oid  for  want  of  oonsideiatioiL.  (y)  Wilton  y.  StrugneU^  7  Q.  B. 

(0  9  Q.  B.  at  p.  392.  D.  548. 

P.  V 
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Gompro-  An  election  petition^  though  not  a  criminal  proceeding, 
SeSion  ^  *  proceeding  of  a  public  character  and  interest  which 
peidtion.  may  have  penal  consequences;  and  an  agreement  for 
pecuniary  consideration  not  to  proceed  with  an  election 
petition  is  void  at  conmion  law,  as  its  effect  would  be  to 
deprive  the  public  of  the  benefit  which  would  result  from 
the  inyestigation  (2). 

In  like  manner  an  agreement  for  the  collusive  conduct 
of  a  divorce  suit  is  void  (a),  and  an  agreement  not  to 
expose  immoral  conduct  has  been  held  void  as  against 
public  policy  (6). 
In  civil  Agreements  relating  to  proceedings  in  civil  courts,  and 

mg8.  Com-  involving  anything  inconsistent  with  the  full  and  impartial 
promifle      oouTse  of  justice  therein,  though  not  open  to  the  charge 
periy         of  anything  like  actual  corruption,  are  likewise  held  void, 
procured:   -^j^liere  an  agreement  for  compromise  of  a  suit  (a  thing 
Jackson,     regarded  as  in  itself  rightful  and  even  laudable)  was  in 
fact  founded  on  information  privily  given  to  one  of  the 
parties  by  an  officer  of  the  Court  in  violation  of  his  duty 
(such  information  not  being  specific,  but  a  general  inti- 
mation that  it  would  be  for  the  party's  interest  to  compro- 
mise). Lord  Eldon  held  that  it  could  not  be  enforced  (c). 
Secret  A  shareholder  in  a  company  which  was  in  course  of 

Jf^^^*  compulsory  winding-up  agreed  with  other  shareholders, 
duct  of  ^jiQ  Yfeio  also  creditors,  in  consideration  of  being  indem- 
up:  nified  by  them  against  all  future  caUs  on  his  shares,  that 

EUiottv.  he  would  help  them  to  get  an  expected  call  postponed, 
son.  *  and  also  support  their  claim :  it  was  held  that  "  such  an 
agreement  amounts  to  an  interference  with  the  course  of 
public  justice":  for  the  clear  intention  of  the  Winding-up 
Acts  is  that  the  proceedings  should  be  taken  with  reason- 
able speed  so  that  the  company's  affairs  may  be  settled  and 
the  shareholders  relieved ;  and  therefore  any  secret  agree- 

(z)  Coppoeh  V.  Bower^  4  M.  &  "W.  ib)  Broum  v.  Brifie^  1  Ex.  D.  6. 

861.  W  Cooth  V.  Jaekson,  6  Vee.  11, 

(a)  Mope  T.  ffope,  8  D.  M.  Q.  31,  32. 
731. 
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ment  to  delay  proceedings  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other 
fihareholders  and  creditors  is  void  (d).  This  comes  near 
to  the  cases  of  secret  agreements  with  particular  creditors 
in  bankruptcy  or  composition :  and  those  cases  do  in  fact 
rest  partly  on  this  ground.  But  the  direct  fraud  on  the 
other  creditors  is  the  chief  element  in  them,  and  we  have 
therefore  spoken  of  them  under  an  earlier  head  (p.  238). 

Agreements  to  refer  disputes  to  arbitration  are,  or  rather  Agne- 
were,  to  a  certain  extent  regarded  as  encroachments  on  ^^i^oe 
the  proper  authority  of  courts  of  justice  by  the  substi-  ^  »wtra- 
tution  of  a  ^*  domestic  forum  "  of  the  parties'  own  making,  faryalidat 
At  common  law  such  an  agreement,  though  so  far  valid. JJJ^^"^ 
that  an  action  can  be  maintained  for  a  breach  of  it  ((?}, 
does  not  "  oust  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  Court " — 
that  is,  cannot  be  set  up  as  a  bar  to  an  action  brought  in 
the  ordinary  way  to  determine  the  very  dispute  which  it 
was  agreed  to  refer.    Nor  could  such  an  agreement  be 
specifically  enforced  (/),  or  used  as  a  bar  to  a  suit  in 
equity  (g).    It  is  said  however  ^^that  a  special  covenant 
not  to  sue  mai/  make  a  diflferenoe  "  (g).    And  the  law  has  Brawti- 
not  been  directly  altered  (jg) :  but  the  Common  Law  Pro-  fo«»able 
cedure  Act,  1854  (17  &  18  Vict.  c.  125,  s.  11),  gave  the  "^^f^k. 
Courts  a  discretion  to  stay  proceedings  in  actions  or  suits  1854.' 
on  the  subject-matter  of  an  agreement  to  refer,  which 
amounts  in  practice  to  enabling  them  to  enforce  the  agree- 
ment :  and  this  discretion  has  as  a  rule  been  exercised  by 
Courts  both  of  law  (A)  and  of  equity  (t)  in  the  absence  of 
special  circumstances,  such  as  a  case  where  a  charge  of 
fraud  is  made,  and  the  party  charged  with  it  desires  the 
inquiry  to  be  public  (k),  or  where  the  defendant  appeals 

(d)  Elliott  Y.  jRiehardaon,  L.  R.  6  (A)  Randegger  t,  Eolmet,  L.  R.  1 
C.  P.  744,  748-9,  per  WiUes,  J.            C.  P.  679;  Seligmanny.LeBoutillier, 

(e)  Livingston  y.  Ralli,  5  E.  &  B.       ib.  681. 

132,  24  L.  J.  Q.  B.  269.  («)  Wille$ford  v.  Watwn,  14  Eq. 

(/)  Street  t.  Rigby,  6  Ves.  816,  672,  8  Ch.  478 ;  Flews  v.  Baker,  16 
818.  Eq.  664. 

C^)  Cooke  y.  Cooke.  4  Eq.  77,  86-7.  {k)  RuueU  y.  Rtueett,  14  Ch.  D. 

at  p.  476  (JeMel,  M.R.). 

U2 
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to  an  arbitration  clause  not  in  good  faith,  but  merely  for 
the  sake  of  vexation  or  delay  (l).  A  question  whether  on 
the  true  construction  of  an  arbitration  clause  the  subject- 
matter  of  a  particular  dispute  falls  within  it  is  itself  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  arbitrator,  if  it  appears  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  and  the  terms  of  the  provisions  for  arbitration 
that  such  was  the  intention  of  the  parties.  Otherwise  it 
must  be  decided  by  the  Court  (m). 

And  when  the  question  is  whether  an  agreement  con- 
taining an  arbitration  clause  is  or  is  not  determined,  that 
question  is  not  one  for  arbitration,  since  the  arbitration 
clause  itself  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  whole  agree- 
ment (w). 

Special  Certain  statutory  provisions  for  the  reference  to  arbitra- 

arbitraSn  ^on  of  internal  disputes  in  friendly  and  building  sooietiefl 
olausee.      j^aye  been  decided  (after  some  conflict)  to  be  compulsory 

and  to  exclude  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  (o). 

The  Eailway  Companies  Arbitration  Act,  1859,  is  alBo 

compulsory  (j9). 
Agree-  Moreover  parties  may  if  they  choose  make  arbitration 

parties  a  condition  precedent  to  any  right  arising  at  all,  and  in 
riStof^*  that  case  the  foregoing  rules  are  inapplicable :  as  where 
action  the  contract  is  to  pay  such  an  amount  as  shall  be  deter- 
OTi  arbitea-  Diiii^d  by  arbitration  or  found  due  by  the  certificate  of  a 
^^'  particular  person  {q) .     Whethef  this  is  in  fact  the  contract, 

(0  U  Eq.  678  ;  Wlii  v.  Coreoran,  Building    SodHy,     16    Eq.     333  ; 

8  Ch.  470,  «.,  16  Eq.  671.    The  Wright     v.     Monarch     Investment 

enactment  applies  only  where  there  Building  Society ^   6  Gh.  D.   726  ; 

is  at  the  time  of  action  brought  an  Hack  r.  London  Provident  JBuUding 

existing  agreement  for  reference  Society^  23  Ch.  D.  103 ;  Municipal 

which  can  be  carried  into  effect.  Building  Society  y.  Kent^  9  App.  Oa. 

JRandell,  Saundert  ^  Co.  y.  Thomp'  260.    Not  so  where  the  real  ques- 

8on  (C.  A.),  1  Q.  B.  D.  748.  tion  is  whether  a  party  claiming 

(m)  Piercy  v.  Young  (G.  A.),  14  against  the  society  is  a  member  of 

Gh.  D.  200,  208,  per  Jessel,  M.B.,  the  society  at  all,  Prentice  y.  London, 

qualifying  the  apparent  effect  of  L.  R.  10  G.  P.  679. 

milesfordy.  Watson,  8  Gh.  473.  (p)  Watford  ^Bickmantworth  By. 

(«)  Per  James,  L.  J.  in  Llanelly  Co.  y.  X.  ^  N.  W.  By.  Co.,  8  Eq. 

By.  i  Dock  Co.  y.  L.  #  N.  W.  By.  231. 

Co.,  8  Ch.  at  p.  948.  (q)  Scott  y.  Avery,  6  H.L.  C.  811 ; 

(o)  Thompson   y.  Planet   Benejlt  which  does  not  oyerrole  the  former 
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or  it  is  an  absolute  contraot  to  pay  in  the  first  instance, 
with  a  collateral  provision  for  ref erenoe  in  case  of  difference 
as  to  the  amount,  is  a  question  of  construction  on  which 
there  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  in  recent  cases  (r). 

We  now  come  to  a  class  of  transactions  which  are  Hainte- 
specially  discouraged,  as  tending  to  pervert  the  due  course  S^Tm, 
of  justice  in  civil  suits.  j^ertj. 

These  are  the  dealings  which  are  held  void  as  amounting 
to  or  being  in  the  nature  of  champerty  or  maintenance. 
The  principle  of  the  law  on  this  head  has  been  defined  to 
be  "  that  no  encouragement  should  be  given  to  litigation 
by  the  introduction  of  parties  to  enforce  those  rights  which 
others  are  not  disposed  to  enforce"  (a).  Maintenance  is 
properly  a  general  term  of  which  champerty  is  a  species. 
Their  most  usual  meanings  (together  with  certain  additions 
and  distinctions  now  obsolete)  are  thxLS  given  by  Coke : — 

"  First,  to  maintain  to  have  part  of  the  land  or  anything 
out  of  the  land  or  part  of  the  debt,  or  any  other  thing  in 
plea  or  suit;  and  this  is  called  cambipariia  [champart, 
catnpi partitio']j  champertie." 

The  second  is  ^'when  one  maintaineth  the  one  side 
without  having  any  part  of  the  thing  in  plea  or  suit "  (/). 
Champerty  may  accordingly  be  described  as  "  maintenance 
aggravated  by  an  agreement  to  have  a  part  of  the  thing  in 
dispute  "  (w). 

Agreements  falling  distinctly  within  these  descriptions 
are  punishable  under  certain  statutes  {x).    It  has  always 

general  law  on  the  subject,  see  the  (0  Oo.  Lit.  368  b,    Eyenr  cham* 

jndnnents  of  Brett,  J.,  and  Kellj,      perty  is  maintenance,  2  Ko.  Ab. 


C.  B.,  in  Ex.  Ch.  in  Bdicarda  r.  119  J 

Aberof/roH,  ^e.  Society,  1  Q.  B.  D.  (u)  Bovill,  arff.  in  Sprye  r.  Porter, 

663  ;  Seott  ▼.  Corporation  of  Liver-  7  £.  &  B.  58,  26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  64. 

pool,  3  DeG.  &  J.  334.    Cp.  CoUine  (x)  3  Ed.  1  (Stat.  Westm.  1),  o. 

V.  Zoeke  (J.  C.)  4  App.  Ca.  674,  689.  25  ;  13  Ed.  1  (Stat.  Weetm.  2),  o. 

(r)  £Uiott  Y.  Jtoyal  Exchange  At-  49  ;  28  Ed.  1,  st.  1,  c.  11 ;  Stat,  de 

turanee  Co.,  L.  B.  2  Ex.  237 ;  Dato-  Gonspiratoribos,  temp,  incert. ;  20 

ton  T.  Fitzgerald  (C.  A.),  1  Ex.  D.  Ed.  3,  c.  4  ;  1  Rio.  2,  c.  4  ;  7  Ric.  2, 

257,  reyg.  8.  c.  L.  B.  9  Ex.  7.  o.  15  ;  and  32  H.  8,  o.  9,  of  which 


(t)  Bj  Lord  Abinger  in  Protter      more  presently. 


dmondt,  1 Y.  &  C.  Ex.  481, 497. 
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been  considered,  however,  that  champerty  and  maintenance 

are  offences  at  common  law,  and  that  the  statutes  only 

declare  the  common  law  with  additional  penalties  (y). 

Edation         Whether  by  way  of  abundant  caution  or  for  other 

statutes      reasons,  the  law  was  in  early  times  applied  or  at  any  rate 

to  the         asserted  with  extreme  and  almost  absurd  severity  («).     It 

common  ,  . 

law,  and  was  even  contended,  as  we  had  occasion  to  see  in  the  last 
TOU<^f  chapter,  that  the  absolute  beneficial  assignment  of  a  oon- 
the  law.  tract  was  bad  for  maintenance.  The  modem  cases,  how- 
ever, proceed  not  upon  the  letter  of  the  statutes  or  of  the 
definitions  given  by  early  writers,  but  upon  the  real  object 
and  policy  of  the  law,  which  is  to  repress  that  which 
Knight  Bruce,  L.  J.  spoke  of  as  "  the  traffic  of  merchan- 
dising in  quarrels,  of  huckstering  in  litigious  discord," 
which  decent  people  hardly  require  legal  knowledge  to 
warn  them  from,  and  which  makes  the  business  and  profit 
of  "breedbates,  barretors,  counsel  whom  no  Inn  will  own, 
and  solicitors  estranged  from  every  roll  "(a).  On  the 
other  hand  the  Courts  have  not  deemed  themselves  bound 
to  permit  things  clearly  within  the  mischief  aimed  at  any 
more  than  to  forbid  things  clearly  without  it.  They  have 
in  fact  taken  advantage  of  the  doctrine  that  the  statutes 
are  only  in  affirmance  of  the  common  law  to  treat  them  as 
giving  indications  rather  than  definitions;  as  bearing  wit-^ 
ness  to  the  general  "policy  of  the  law"  but  not  exhausting 
or  restricting  it.  It  is  not  considered  necessary  to  decide 
that  a  particular  transaction  amounts  to  the  actual  offence 
of  champerty  or  maintenance  in  order  to  disallow  it  as  a 
ground  of  civil  rights :  it  will  be  void  as  "  savouring  of 
maintenance"  if  it  clearly  tends  to  the  same  kind  of 
mischief. 

The  cases  are  somewhat  numerous,  and  various  in  their 
special  circumstances.  A  full  examination  of  them  would 
lead  us  to  a  length  out  of  proportion  to  the  place  of  the 

(y)  FeeheUr,  JFatson,  8  M.  &  W.      Maintenance,  A.  (5.  250). 
691,  700;  2  Bo.  Ab.  114  D.  (a)  lUyneU  y.  Sptye,  1  D.  K.  Ot, 

{z)  See    Bacon's     Abridgment,      at  pp.  680,  686. 
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subject  here  (b).  Their  general  effect,  howeyer,  is  suf- 
ficiently dear.  Of  maintenance  pure  and  simple,  an  im- 
portant head  in  the  old  books,  there  are  very  few  modem 
examples  {c) ;  almost  all  the  decisions  illustrate  the  more 
special  rule  against  champerty,  namely  that  **  a  bargain 
whereby  the  one  party  is  to  assist  the  other  in  recovering 
property,  and  is  to  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  action,  is 
illegal''  (d).  On  this  head  the  rules  now  established  appear 
to  be  as  follows : 

(a)  An  agreement  to  advance  funds  or  supply  evidence  Rulenaato 
with  or  without  professional  assistance  (or,  it  seems,  pro-  perty' 
fcBsional  assistance  only)  {e)  for  the  recovery  of  property 
in  consideration  of  a  remuneration  contingent  on  success 
and  proportional  to  or  be  paid  out  of  the  property  re- 
covered is  void  (/). 

(/3)  A  solicitor  cannot  purchase  the  subject-matter  of  a 
pending  suit  from  his  client  in  that  suit  (g) :  but  he  may 
take  a  security  upon  it  for  advances  already  made  and 
costs  already  due  in  the  suit  (A). 

{y)  Except  in  the  case  last  mentioned,  the  purchase  of 
property  the  title  to  which  is  disputed,  or  which  is  the 
subject  of  a  pending  suit,  or  an  agreement  for  such  pur- 
chase, is  not  in  itself  unlawful  (t) :  but  such  an  agreement 
is  unlawful  and  void  if  the  real  object  of  it  is  only  to 
enable  the  purchaser  to  maintain  the  suit  (J). 

{b)  For  an  acconnt  (rf  the  ded-  (/)  Stanley  x.  Jones,  7  Bing.  369  ; 

Bions  see  Leake's  Digest,  730.  Seynell  y.  Spryg,  1  D.  H.  G.  660 ; 

(e)  One  iBBradlauah  ▼.  Newdeaate^  Sprye  ▼.  T&rter,  7  E.  &  B.  68.  26  L. 

11  Q.  B.  D.  1.  J.  Q.  B.  64 ;  BuUey  v.  Euiley,  L.  R. 

(d)  Per  Blaokbtin),  J.  SuUey  ▼.  8  Q.  B.  112. 
Hutley,  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  112.  (g)  Wood  r.  Doumee,  18  Ves.  120; 

($)  Per  Jessel,  M.  R.  Be  Attorney  Simpeon  v.  Lamb,  7  E.  &  B.  84. 
and  Solieitore  Aety  1  Ch.  D.  573,  (A)  Anderton   v.    Radcliffe    (Ex. 

wheretheagreementwastopaythe  Ch.),  E.  B.  k  £.  806,  29  X.  J.  Q. 

solicitors  in  the  event  of  success  a  B.  128. 

percentage  of   the  property  reoo-  (»)  Bunter  v.  Daniel,  4  Ha.  420  ; 

vered ;  but  probably  the  real  mean-  Knight  v.  Bowyer,  2  De  Q.  &  J.  42 1 , 

ing  of  it  was  that  the  solicitors  444. 

should  find  the  funds.   Cp.  Orelly.  {J)  ProsserT.  Edmonds,  1  Y.  &  C. 

Lepy,  16  C.  B.  N.  S.  73,  and  Stranye  Ex.  481 ;  Harrington  v.  Long,  2  My. 

T.  Brennan,  dted  p.  297  below.  &  K.  690  ;  De  Hoghton  v.  Money,  2 
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We  proceed  to  deal  shortly  with  these  propositions  in 
order. 


(«)  Agree- 
ment to 
famish 
money  or 
evidenoe 
for  litiga- 
tion on 
terms  of 
sharing 
property 
recovered 
is  Yoid. 


Verbal 
erasions 
ineffeo- 
tiial. 


a.  This  rule  was  laid  down  in  very  clear  terms  by  Tindal, 
C.  J.  in  Stanley  v.  Jones  (A),  which  seems  to  beihe  first  of 
the  modem  cases  at  law. 

"  A  bargain  by  a  man  who  has  evidence  in  his  own  possession  respect- 
ing a  matter  in  dispute  between  third  persons  and  who  at  the  same  time 
professes  to  have  t&e  means  of  procuring  more  evidence,  to  purchase 
from  one  of  the  contending  parties,  at  the  price  of  the  evidence  which 
he  so  possesses  or  can  procure,  a  share  of  the  sum  of  money  which  shall 
be  recovered  by  means  of  the  production  of  that  very  evidence,  cannot 
be  enforced  in  a  Court  of  law." 

It  is  quite  immaterial  for  this  purpose  whether  any  liti- 
gation is  ah:eady  pending  or  not,  although  the  offence  of 
maintenance  is  properly  maintaining  an  existing  suit,  not 
procuring  one  to  be  commenced.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
mischief  is  even  greater  in  the  case  where  a  person  is 
instigated  by  the  promise  of  indemnity  in  the  event  of 
failure  to  undertake  litigation  which  otherwise  he  would 
have  not  thought  of.  If  a  person  who  is  in  actual  posses- 
sion of  certain  definite  evideaces  of  title  proposes  to  deliver 
them  to  the  person  whose  title  they  support  on  the  terms 
of  having  a  certain  share  of  any  property  that  may  be  re- 
covered by  means  of  these  evidences,  there  being  no  suit 
depending,  and  no  stipulation  for  the  commencement  of 
any,  this  is  not  unlawful ;  for  litigation  is  not  necessarily 
contemplated  at  all,  and  in  any  case  there  is  no  provision 
for  maintaining  any  litigation  there  may  be  (/).  But  it  is 
in  vain  to  put  the  agreement  in  such  a  form  if  these  terms 
are  only  colourable  (/n),  and  the  real  agreement  is  to  supply 
evidence  generally  for  the  maintenance  of  an  intended 
suit :  the  illegal  intention  may  be  shown,  and  the  trans- 


Ch.  164 ;  Ssear  v.  Zatoton  (0.  A.},  15 
Ch.  D.  426,  where  the  precise  ex- 
tent of  the  doctrine  is  treated  as 
doubtful. 
(*)  7Bing.  369,  377. 


(9  Sprye  V.  Porter,  7  E.  &  B.  68, 
26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  64. 

(m)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  suppose  that  they  could  ever 
be  otherwise. 
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action  will  be  held  void  (n).  Still  lees  oon  the  law  be 
evaded  by  slighter  variations  in  the  form  or  manner  of  the 
transaction :  for  instance,  an  agreement  between  solicitor 
and  client  that  the  solicitor  shall  advance  funds  for  cany- 
ing  on  a  suit  to  recover  possession  of  an  estate,  and  in  the 
event  of  success  shall  receive  a  sum  above  his  regular  costs 
"  according  to  the  interest  and  benefit "  acquired  by  the 
possession  of  the  estate,  is  as  much  void  as  a  bargain  for  a 
specific  part  of  the  property  (o).  So  where  a  solicitor  was 
to  have  a  percentage  of  the  fund  recovered  in  a  suit,  it  was 
held  to  be  not  the  less  champerty  because  he  was  not  him- 
self (and  in  fact  could  not  be)  the  solicitor  in  the  suit,  but 
employed  another  (p). 

An  agreement  by  a  solicitor  with  a  client  simply  to 
charge  nothing  for  costs  in  a  particular  action  is  not 
champerty  (q). 

0.  This  rule  came  to  be  laid  down  in  a  somewhat  curious  (0)  Solid- 
way.    In  Wood  V.  Dowries  (r)  Lord  Eldon  set  aside  a  pur-  canm>t  *" 
chase  by  a  solicitor  from  his  client  of  the  res  litigiosa^  pwchaae 
partly  on  the  ground  of  maintenance.     But  it  is  to  be  matter  of 
noted  as  to  this  ground  that  the  agreement  for  sale  was  ^,^]JJ^ 
in  substitution  for  a  previous  agreement  which  clearly  cUent. 
amounted,  and  which  the  parties  had  discovered  to  amount,  anoma-  ^ 
to  maintenance :  and  the  Court  appears  to  have  inferred  ^^^• 
as  a  fact  that  it  was  all  one  illegal  transaction,  and  the  sale 
merely  colourable  («).      The  other  ground,  which  alone 
would  have  been  enough,  was  the  presumption  of  undue 
influence  in  such  a  transaction,  arising  from  the  fiduciary 

(«)  8prw  T,  Tiorter,  7  E.  &  B.  68,  C.  P.  426. 
26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  64.  ir)  18  Vee.  120. 

(o)  EarU  v.  Hopwoody  9  G.  B.  N.  S«  («)  Gp.  Sprye  t.  P&rUr,  aupra.   In 

£66,  30  L.  J.  G.  P.  217.  Wood  t.  JDotonea  the  parties  do  not 

{p)  Strange  y.  Br§nnan,  16  Sim.  seem  to  hare  even  kept  the  original 

846,  2  0.  P.  Gooper  (temp.  Gotten-  and  real  agreement  ofF  the  face  of 

ham)  1 .    The  ag^reement  waa  made  the  transaction  in  its  ultimate  shape, 

with  a  solicitor  in  Ireland,  not  heing  Seep.  123.    It  is  to  he  regretted 

a  solicitor  oi  the  English  Gourt  of  that  the  reporter  did  not  preserve 

Ghaaoery,  and  the  fund  to  he  re-  the  full  statement  of  the  facts  (p. 

ooTered  was  in  England.  122)    with   which   the   judgment 

(q)  Jermingi  r.  Joknton,  L.  B.  8  opened. 
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relation  of  solicitor  and  client  (of  which  we  shall  speak  in 
a  subsequent  chapter).  The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
however,  in  Simpson  v.  Lamb  {t)  followed  Wood  v. 
DotcneSy  as  having  laid  down  as  a  matter  of  the  "  policy 
of  the  law,"  the  positive  rule  above  stated.  In  Anderson 
V.  RadcKffe  (w),  unanimous  judgments  in  both  the  Q,.  B.  and 
the  Ex.  Ch.  added  the  qualification  that  a  conveyance  by 
way  of  security  for  past  expenses  is  nevertheless  good. 
The  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  showed  a  decided 
opinion  that  Simpson  v.  Lamb  had  gone  too  for,  but  with- 
out positively  disapproving  it.  In  Knight  v.  Boicyerj 
again,  Turner,  L.  J.  said  **  I  am  aware  of  no  rule  of  law 
which  prevents  an  attorney  from  purchasing  what  anybody 
else  is  at  liberty  to  purchase,  subject,  of  course,  if  he  pur- 
chases from  a  client,  to  the  consequences  of  that  rela- 
tion" {x).  But  the  case  before  the  Court  was  not  the 
purchase  by  a  solicitor  from  his  client  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  a  suit  in  tvhich  he  was  solicitor;  Simpson  v. 
Lamby  therefore,  was  only  treated  as  distinguishable  (a?). 
The  case  must  at  present  be  considered  a  subsisting 
authority,  but  anomalous  and  not  likely  to  be  at  all 
extended  (y). 


(7)  Pur- 
chase  of 
Bubjoot- 
matter  of 
litigation 
not  in 
itself  un- 
lawful. 


y.  As  to  the  purchase  of  things  in  litigation  in  general, 
the  authorities  cannot  all  be  reconcDed  in  detail.  But  the 
distinction  which  runs  through  them  aU  is  to  this  efEect. 
The  question  in  every  case  is  whether  the  real  object  be 
to  acquire  an  interest  in  property  for  the  purchaser,  or 
merely  to  speculate  in  litigation  on  the  account  either  of 
the  vendor  and  purchaser  jointly  or  of  the  purchaser  alone. 
It  is  not  imlawful  to  purchase  an  interest  in  property 
though  adverse  claims  exist  which  make  litigation  neces- 
sary for  realizing  that  interest :  but  it  is  imlawful  to  pur- 


U)  7  E.  &  B.  84. 
(«)  E.  B.  &  E.  806, 28  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
32,  29  a,  128. 
(:c)2Dea.  &J.  atp.  445. 


{y)  Op  howevor  the  Austrian  Civil 
Code,  which  makes  suoh  agreements 
void  (§  879). 
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ohaBe  an  interest  merely  for  the  purpose  of  litigation.    In  But »  un- 
other  wordSy  the  sale  of  an  interest  to  which  a  right  to  sue  the  real 
is  incident  is  good  (z) ;  but  the  sale  of  a  mere  right  to  sue  intentioii 

is  bad  (a).  acqnlna 

A  man  who  has  conyejed  property  by  a  deed  voidable  J^^"^*** 
in  equity  retains  an  interest  not  only  transmissible  by 
descent  or  deYise,  but  disposable  inter  vitm^  without  such 
disposition  being  champerty.  But  '^  the  right  to  complain 
of  a  fraud  is  not  a  marketable  commodity,"  and  an  agree- 
ment whose  real  object  is  the  acquisition  of  such  a  right 
cannot  be  enforced  {b).  In  like  manner,  a  creditor  of  a 
company  may  well  assign  his  debt,  but  he  cannot  sell  as 
incident  to  it  the  right  to  proceed  with  a  winding-up 
petition  (c). 

The  payment  of  the  price  being  made  contingent  on  the 
recovery  of  the  property  is  probably  under  any  circum- 
stances a  sufficient,  but  is  by  no  means  a  necessary,  condi- 
tion of  the  Court  being  satisfied  that  the  real  object  is  to 
traffib  in  litigation.  If  the  purchase  is  made  while  a  suit 
is  actually  pending,  the  circumstance  of  the  purchaser  in- 
demnifying the  vendor  against  costs  may  be  material,  but 
is  not  alone  enough  to  show  that  the  bargain  is  in  truth 
for  maintenance  {d).  But  the  only  view  which  on  the 
whole  seems  tenable  is  that  it  is  a  question  of  the  real 
intention  to  be  collected  from  the  facts  of  each  case,  for 
arriving  at  which  few  or  no  positive  rules  can  be  laid 
down. 

There  is  no  champerty  in  an  agreement  to  enable  the 

(<)  DickwMon  Y.  BwrreU,  1  Eq.  337,  U)  Paris  Skating  Rink  Co.  (G.  A. ), 

342.  6  Ch.  D.  969. 

{a)  lb.;  Proswr  ▼.  Edmonds,  1  Y.  (rf)  Harrington  ▼.  Long,  2  H.  ft  E. 

ft  C.  Ex.  481  (the  main  part  of  Lord  590,  aa   corrected   by   Knight  y. 

Abmger*8  judgment  is  extracted  in  Bowyer,  supra,  and  eee  Hunter  y. 

a  note  to  Story,  Eq.  Jnr.  6  1040A).  Daniel,  4  Ha.  at  p.  430.     But  the 

(b)  Prosser  v.  Edmonds;  be  Hogh'  true  ground  of  the  cane  seeniB  the 
ton  y.  Moneg,  2  Ch.  164,  169.  Cp.  same  as  in  Prosser  y.  Edmonds  and 
Hill  y.  Bogle,  4  Eq.  260,  and  qu.  De  Hoghton  y.  Money,  namely,  that 
whether  the  right  to  out  down  an  the  real  object  was  to  giye  the  pur- 
absolute  oonyeyanoe  to  a  mortgage  chaser  a  lams  standi  to  set  aside  a 
be  saleaUe:  Seear  ▼.  Lawson,  15  deed  for  fraud. 
Ch.  D.  426. 
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bond  fide  purohaser  of  an  estate  to  reooTor  for  rent  due  or 

injuries  done  to  it  previooslj  to  the  purchase  (e). 

Fnrbhase        It  hsB  been  decided  in  several  modem  cases  that  the 

Si  oom^    purchase  of  shares  in  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  in- 

pany  with  gtituting  a  suit  at  one's  own  risk  to  restrain  the  governing 

to  sue        body  of  the  company  from  acts  unwarranted  by  its  con- 

^™P^f    stitution  cannot  be  impeached  as  savouring  of  mainte- 

tors  nance  (/ ) .    It  is  worth  while  to  note  that  it  was  recognized 

rLAnot"^  as  long  ago  as  21  Ed.  3,  that  a  purchase  of  property  pend- 

main-        ing  a  Buit  affecting  the  title  to  it  is  not  of  itself  champerty : 

*'  If  pending  a  real  action  a  stranger  purchases  the  land  of 

tenant  in  fee  for  good  consideration  and  not  to  maintain 

the  plea,  this  is  no  champerty  "  (^). 

Stat.  32  The  statute  32  H.  8,  6.  9,  '^  Against  maintenance  and 

None  Aidi  ®nil>racery,  buying  of  titles,  &c.,"  deserves  special  mention. 

buy,  seU,    After  reciting  the  mischiefs  of  "  maintenance  embracery 

for  any*^  champerty  subornation  of  witnesses  sinister  labour  buying 

right  in      of  titles  and  pretensed.  rights  of  persons  not  being  in 

unless  the  possession,"  and  confirming  all  existing  statutes  against 

j;^>^  maintenance,  it  enacts  that  : 

possession  kj^q  person  or  persons,  of  what  estate  degree  or  oondition  so  ever 
^eDr^ts  ^®  ^^  ^®^  ^*  ^fiXii  from  henceforth  bargain  buy  or  sell,  or  by  any 
for  one  ways  or  means  obtain  get  or  have,  any  pretensed  rights  or  titles,  or 
year.  take  promise  grant  or  covenant  to  have  any  right   or   title   of   any 

person  or  persons  in  or  to  any  manors  lauds  tenements  or  heredita- 
ments, but  if  such  person  or  persons  which  shaU  so  bargain  seU  give 
grant  covenant  or  promise  the  same  their  antecessors  or  they  by 
whom  he  or  they  claim  the  same  have  been  in  possession  of  the  same 
or  of  the  reversion  or  remainder  thereof  or  taken  the  rents  or  profits 
thereof  by  the  space  of  one  whole  year  next  before  the  said  bargain 
covenant  grant  or  promise  made." 

Penalty  The  penalty  is  forfeiture  of  the  whole  value  of  the  lands 

*^^.  (s.  2),  saving  the  right  of  persons  in  lawful  possession  to 

buy  in  adverse  claims  (s.  4).  There  is  no  express  saving 
of  grants  or  leases  by  persons  in  actual  possession  who  have 

(*)  Per  Cur.  (Ex.  Ch.),  WxUvavM  (^)  2  Ro.  Ab.  113  B.;  Y.B.  21  E. 

V.  Protherwy  6  Bing.  30V,  314.  3,  10,  pi.  33  [cited  as  62  in  RoUe] ; 

(/ )  See Bloxam  v.  Metrop,  Ry,  Co, ,  but  in  50  Ass.  323,  pi.  3,  the  general 
3  Ch.  at  p.  363.  opinion  of  the  Serjeants  is  c(mtra, 

Cp.  4  Kent,  Comm.  449. 
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been  so  for  less  than  a  year :  but  either  the  oondltion  as  to 
time  applies  only  to  receipt  of  rents  or  profits  without 
aotual  possession,  or  at  all  events  the  intention  not  to  touch 
the  acts  of  owners  in  possession  is  obyious  (t). 

This,  like  the  other  statutes  against  maintenanoe  and  Dealings 
champerty,  is  said  to  be  in  affirmance  of   the  common  ^^thin  the 
law  (*).    It  "  is  formed  on  the  view  that  possession  should  statute, 
remain  undisturbed.    Dealings  with  property  by  a  person  mont  to 
out  of  possession  tend  to  disturb  the  actual  possession  to  ^^^^^ 
the  injury  of  the  public  at  large"  (k).    It  is  immaterial  property, 
whether  the  vendor  out  of  possession  has  in  truth  a  good 
title  or  not  {i).   An  agreement  between  two  persons  out  of 
possession  of  lands,  and  both  claiming  title  in  them,  to 
recover  and  share  the  lands,  is  contrary  to  the  policy  of 
this  statute,  if  not  champerty  at  common  law ;  therefore 
where  co-plaintifEs  had  in  fact  conflicting  interests,  and  it 
was  sought  to  avoid  the  resulting  difficulty  as  to  the  frama 
of  the  suit  by  stating  an  agreement  to  divide  the  property 
in  suit  between  them,  this  device  (which  now  would  in  any 
case  be  disallowed  on  more  general  groimds)  (/)  was  unavail- 
ing ;  for  such  an  agreement,  had  it  really  existed,  would 
have  been  unlawful,  and  would  have  subjected  the  parties 
to  the  penalties  of  the  statute  (m). 

Where  after  the  death  of  a  lessee  a  stranger  had  entered.  Sale  of 
and  remained  many  years  in  possession,  a  sale  of  the  term  J^^^J. 
by  the  administrator  of  the  lessee  was  held  void  as  contrary  trator  out 
to  the  statute,  although  in  terms  it  only  forbids  sales  of  ^eSon. 
pretended  rights,  &c.,  under  penalties,  without  expressly 
making  them  void  (n).    But  the  sale  of  a  contingent  right 

(t)  Bj  Mountague,  G.  J.  Fartridge  {k)  Per  Lord  Redesdale,  Cholmon- 
T.  Strange^  Plowd.  88,  cited  in  Doe  deley  y.  Clinton,  4  Bligh,  at  p.  75. 
d.  WllUamM  v.  Svans,  1  O,  B.  717 ;  (/)  See  Cooke  v.  Cooke,  4  D.  J.  S. 
t*.  89.   See  turther  Jenkine  v.  Jonee,  704  ;  Frt/se  v.  Fri/se,  15  Eq.  86. 
C.  A.,  9  Q.  B.  D.  128,  as  to  the  (;n)   Cholmondeley    r,    Clinton,   4 
meaning  of    ''pretemsed  rights"  Bligh,  1,  43,82,perLordEldonand 
and  the  limited  application  of  the  Lord  Redesdale. 
statute  at  the  present  time.   Aright  (n)  Doe  d.  Williams  v.  Evans,  1 
or  title  whichis  grantable  under  8  &  0.  B.  717, 14  L.  J.  C.  P.  237.     Op. 
9  Vict.  c.  106,  is  not  now  ''pre-  above  as  to  the  construction  of  pro- 
tensed  "  merdj  because  the  grantor  hibitory  statutes  in  general,  p.  253. 
has  never  been  in  possession. 
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Seeuiaale 
of  non- 
litigious 
expec- 
tancy. 


or  a  mere  expectancy,  not  being  in  the  nature  of  a  claim 
adverse  to  any  existing  possession,  is  not  forbidden.  The 
sale  of  a  man's  possible  interest  as  the  devisee  of  a  living 
owner,  on  the  terms  that  he  shall  return  the  purchase- 
money  if  he  does  not  become  the  devisee,  is  not  bad  either 
at  common  law  as  creating  an  unlawful  interest  in  the 
present  owner's  death,  or  as  a  bargain  for  a  pretended  title 
under  the  statute  (o) 


Proceed-  Proceedings  in  lunacy  seem  not  to  be  within  the  general 
Snac^  not  ^ul^s  as  to  champerty,  as  they  are  not  analogous  to  ordinary 
wi^  the  litigation,  and  their  object  is  the  protection  of  the  person 
and  property  of  the  lunatic,  which  is  in  itself  to  be 
encouraged ;  and  "  this  object  would  in  many  cases  be 
impeded  rather  than  promoted  by  holding  that  all  agree- 
ments relative  to  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  or  the  ulti- 
mate division  of  the  property  were  void  "  (p). 


niles 
against 
cnam- 
perty. 


Hainte- 
nanoein 
general. 


As  to  maintenance  in  general,  maintenance  in  the  strict 
and  proper  sense  is  understood  to  mean  only  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  existing  suit,  not  procuring  the  commencement 
of  a  new  one.  But  the  distinction  is  in  practice  immaterial 
even  in  the  criminal  law  (q).  It  is  of  more  importance  that 
a  transaction  cannot  be  void  for  champerty  or  maintenance 
unless  it  be  ^'  something  against  good  policy  and  justice, 


(o)  Cook  T.  Field,  15  Q.  B.  460, 
19  L.  J.  Q.  B.  441.  By  the  civil 
law,  however,  such  contracts  are 
regarded  as  contra  bonos  mores. 
"  Huiuimodi  pactiones  odiosae  yi- 
dentur  et  plenae  tristissimi  et  peri- 
culosi  eventufi,"  we  read  in  a 
rescript  of  Justinian  on  an  agree- 
ment between  expectant  co-heirs 
as  to  the  disposal  of  the  inheritance. 
The  rescript  goes  on,  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  our  own  statute,  to  forbid 
in  general  terms  all  dealings  *'in 
alienis  rebus  contra  Domini  volun- 
tatem"  (0.  2.  3.  depactit,  30).  By 
the  French  Civil  Code,  art.  1600 
(followed  by  the  Italian  Code,  art. 


1460).  "On  ne  peut  vendre  la 
succession  d'une  personne  vivante, 
mime  de  eon  eonsentement:**  cp.  791, 
1130.  The  Austrian  Code  (}  879) 
also  expressly  forbids  the  alienation 
of  an  expected  inheritance  or  legacy . 
In  Roman  law  the  rule  that  tiie  in- 
heritance of  a  living  person  could 
not  be  sold  is  put  only  on  the  tech- 
nical ground '  *  quia  in  rerum  natura 
non  sit  quod  venierit"  (p.  18.  4.  de 
hered.  vel  actione  renoita,  1,  and 
see  cod,  tit,  7-11). 

(p)  Ferese  v.  Fersee,  7  CI.  &  F. 
279,  316,  per  Lord  Cottenham. 

{q)  See  Wood  v.  J)oumet,  18  Ves. 
at  p.  125. 
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Bometliing  tending  to  promote  unneoessary  litigation, 
something  that  in  a  legal  sense  is  immoral,  and  to  the 
oonstitntion  of  which  a  bad  motive  in  the  same  sense  is 
neoeesaij "  {s).  Therefore,  for  example,  a  transaction 
cannot  be  bad  for  maintenance  whose  object  is  to  enable  a 
principal  or  other  person  really  interested  to  assert  his 
rights  in  his  own  name  («).  Nor  is  it  maintenance  for 
seyeral  persons  to  agree  to  defend  a  suit  in  the  result  of 
which  thej  have,  or  reasonably  believe  they  have,  a  com- 
mon interest  (t).  But  a  bargain  to  have  a  share  of  property 
to  be  recovered  in  a  suit  in  consideration  of  maintaining 
the  suit  by  the  supply  of  money  and  evidence  is  not  saved 
from  being  champerty  by  the  party's  having  a  mere  col- 
lateral interest  in  the  result  of  the  8uit(e«).  Where  a 
person  sues  for  a  statutory  penalty  as  a  common  informer, 
it  is  maintenance  to  indemnify  him  against  costs  (x). 

Lineal  kinship  in  the  first  degree  or  apparent  heirship.  Certain 
and  to  a  certain  extent,  it  seems,  any  degree  of  kindred  or  ^^U^ify 
aflSnity,  or  the  relation  of  master  and  servant,  may  justify  mainte- 
acts  which  as  between  strangers  would  be  maintenance :  not  cham- 
but  blood  relationship  will  not  justify  champerty  (y).  v^rty. 

c.  As  to  matters  touching  legal  (and  possibly  moral)  o.  Pablio 
duties  of  individuals  in  the  performance  of  which  the  ^  lei^ 
public  have  an  interest.  duUcR  of 

indivi- 
duals. 

Certain  kinds  of  agreements  are  or  have  been  considered 

{»)  FUeher  ▼.  Katnala  Naicker^  8  be  that  in  British  India  the  Courts 

If 00.  Ind.  App.  170,  187.    This  is  are  free  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of 

not  neoeesarjiy  applicable  in  Eng-  champerty,  so  far  as  they  think  it 

land,  beinff  said  with  reference  to  reasonable,  as  part  of  the  general 

the  law  of  British  India,  where  the  judicial  scheme  of  public  policy. 
English  laws  against  maintenance  {t)  Find&n  v.  Parker,  11  M.  &  W. 

and  champerty  are  not  specifically  676.    Cp.  2  Ro.  Ab.  115  Q-. 
in  force :  see  Bam  Cootnar  Coondoo  {u)  Hutley  ▼.  Hutiey,  L.  R.  8  Q. 

Y.  Chunder  Canto  Mooktrjee,  2  App.  B.  112. 
Ca.  186,  207-9.     But  it  fairly  re-  {x)  Bradlaughy.  NewdegaU,  11  Q. 

Eents  the  principles  on  which  B.  D.  1. 
lish  judges  have  acted  in  the  (y)  EutUy  y.  Hutley,  L.  B.  8  Q. 

em  cases.    The  result  of  the  B.  112.    See2Ro.Ab.  116-116. 
Indian  case  last  mentioned  seems  to 
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We  prooeed  to  deal  shortly  with  these  propositions  in 
order. 


(«)  Agree- 
ment to 
funuBh 
money  or 
evidence 
for  litiga- 
tion on 
terms  of 
aharing 
property 
recovered 
is  Yoid« 


Verbal 
evasionB 
inefleC" 
tiial. 


a.  This  rule  was  laid  down  in  very  clear  terms  by  Tindal, 
C.  J.  in  Stanley  v.  Jones  (A),  which  seems  to  be, the  first  of 
the  modem  cases  at  law. 

"  A  bargain  by  a  man  who  has  evidence  in  his  own  possession  respect- 
ing a  matter  in  dispute  between  third  persons  and  who  at  the  same  time 
professes  to  have  t&e  means  of  procuring  more  evidence,  to  purchase 
from  one  of  the  contending  parties,  at  the  price  of  the  evidence  which 
he  so  possesses  or  can  procure,  a  share  of  the  sum  of  money  which  shall 
be  recovered  by  means  of  the  production  of  that  very  evidence,  cannot 
be  enforced  in  a  Court  of  law/' 

It  is  quite  immaterial  for  this  purpose  whether  any  liti- 
gation is  already  pending  or  not,  although  the  offence  of 
maintenance  is  properly  maintaining  an  existing  suit,  not 
procuring  one  to  be  commenced.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
mischief  is  even  greater  in  the  case  where  a  person  is 
instigated  by  the  promise  of  indemnity  in  the  event  of 
failure  to  undertake  litigation  which  otherwise  he  would 
have  not  thought  of.  If  a  person  who  is  in  actual  posses- 
sion of  certain  definite  evideaces  of  title  proposes  to  deliver 
them  to  the  person  whose  title  they  support  on  the  terms 
of  having  a  certain  share  of  any  property  that  may  be  re- 
covered by  means  of  these  evidences,  there  being  no  suit 
depending,  and  no  stipulation  for  the  commencement  of 
any,  this  is  not  unlawful ;  for  litigation  is  not  necessarily 
contemplated  at  all,  and  in  any  case  there  is  no  provision 
for  maintaining  any  litigation  there  may  be  (/).  But  it  is 
in  vain  to  put  the  agreement  in  such  a  form  if  these  terms 
are  only  colourable  {m)y  and  the  real  agreement  is  to  supply 
evidence  generally  for  the  maintenance  of  an  intended 
suit :  the  illegal  intention  may  be  shown,  and  the  trans- 


Ch.  164 ;  8e$arY,  Zawson  (0.  A.},  15 
Ch.  D.  426,  where  the  precise  ex- 
tent of  the  doctrine  is  treated  as 
doubtful. 
(*)  7Bing.  369,  377. 


(0  Sprye  V.  Porter,  7  E.  &  B.  68, 
26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  64. 

(m)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  suppose  that  they  could  ever 
be  otherwise. 
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action  will  be  held  void  (n).  Still  lees  oon  the  law  be 
evaded  by  slighter  variations  in  the  form  or  manner  of  the 
transaction :  for  instance,  an  agreement  between  solicitor 
and  client  that  the  solicitor  shall  advance  funds  for  cany- 
ing  on  a  suit  to  recover  possession  of  an  estate,  and  in  the 
event  of  success  shall  receive  a  sum  above  his  regular  costs 
"  according  to  the  interest  and  benefit "  acquired  by  the 
possession  of  the  estate,  is  as  much  void  as  a  bargain  for  a 
specific  part  of  the  property  (o).  So  where  a  solicitor  was 
to  have  a  percentage  of  the  fund  recovered  in  a  suit,  it  was 
held  to  be  not  the  less  champerty  because  he  was  not  him- 
self (and  in  fact  could  not  be)  the  solicitor  in  the  suit,  but 
employed  another  (p). 

An  agreement  by  a  solicitor  with  a  client  simply  to 
loharge  nothing  for  costs  in  a  particular  action  is  not 
champerty  {q). 

0.  This  rule  came  to  be  laid  down  in  a  somewhat  curious  {&)  Solid- 
way.    In  Wood  V.  Doumes  (r)  Lord  Eldon  set  aside  a  pur-  ^^t  *"* 
chase  by  a  solicitor  from  his  client  of  the  res  litigmaj  p^^m© 
partly  on  the  groimd  of  maintenance.     But  it  is  to  be  matter  of 
noted  as  to  this  ground  that  the  agreement  for  sale  was  ^^^j^ 
in  substitutioh  for  a  previous  agreement  which  clearly  client, 
amounted,  and  which  the  parties  had  discovered  to  amount,  anoma-  ^ 
to  maintenance :  and  the  Court  appears  to  have  inferred  l^^- 
as  a  fact  that  it  was  all  one  illegal  transaction,  and  the  sale 
merely  colourable  («).      The  other  ground,  which  alone 
would  have  been  enough,  was  the  presumption  of  undue 
influence  in  such  a  transaction,  arising  from  the  fiduciary 

(n)  8prv0  V.  Ti^rtery  7  £.  &  B.  68,       C.  P.  426. 


26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  64.  (r)  18  Ves.  120. 

(o)  JSarle  v.  Sopwoody  9  C.  B.  N.  S*  (•)  Cp.  Sprye  t.  Ibri^,  iupra.   In 

B66f  30  L.  J.  G.  P.  217.  Wood  y.  JDoumet  the  parties  do  not 

{p)  Strange  ▼.  Brennan^  16  Sim.  seem  to  have  even  kept  the  original 

846,  2  0.  P.  Cooper  (temp.  Gotten-  and  real  agreement  off  the  face  of 

ham)  1 .    The  agreement  was  made  the  transaction  in  its  ultimate  shape, 

with  a  solicitor  in  Ireland,  not  heing  Seep.  123.    It  is  to  he  regretted 

a  solicitor  of  the  English  Gourt  of  that  the  reporter  did  not  preserre 

Chancery,  and  the  fnnd  to  he  re-  the  f oU  statement  of  the  facts  (p. 

corered  was  in  England.  122)    with    which   the   judgment 

(q)  Jennings  r.  Johmony  L.  B.  8  opened. 
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Insnianoe 
of  sea- 
men's 
wages. 


above.    Such  transactions  clearly  involve  the  abandonment 
or  evasion  of  distinct  legal  duties. 

On  similar  grounds,  again,  seamen's  wages,  or  any 
remuneration  in  lieu  of  such  wages,  cannot  be  the  subject 
of  insurance  at  common  law  {h).  The  reason  of  this  is 
said  to  be  "  that  if  the  title  to  wages  did  not  depend  upon 
the  earning  of  freight  by  the  performance  of  the  voyage, 
seamen  would  want  one  great  stimulus  to  exertion  in  times 
of  difficulty  and  danger  '*  (»).  This  reason,  however,  is 
removed  in  England  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854 
(17  &  18  Vict.  c.  104,  s.  183),  which  makes  the  right  to 
wages  independent  of  freight  being  earned.  The  question 
has  not  yet  presented  itself  for  decision  whether  the  rule 
founded  upon  it  is  to  be  considered  as  removed  also. 


Agree- 
ments 
against 
social 
duly. 


It  has  never  been  decided,  but  it  seems  highly  probable, 
that  agreements  are  void  which  directly  tend  to  discourage 
the  perf  onnance  of  social  and  moral  duties.  Such  would 
be  a  covenant  by  a  landowner  to  let  all  his  cultivable  land 
lie  waste,  or  a  clause  in  a  charter-party  prohibiting  devia- 
tion even  to  save  life  (i). 


D.  Pubiio       D.  As  to  agreements  imduly  limiting  the  freedom  of 

to  fiSdSm  individual  action. 

of  indi-  There  are  certain  points  in  which  it  is  considered  that 

Yidiial 

action.  the  choice  and  free  action  of  individuals  should  be  as 
unfettered  as  possible.  As  a  rule  a  man  may  bind  him- 
self to  do  or  omit,  or  procure  another  to  do  or  omit, 
anything  which  the  law  does  not  forbid  to  be  done  or 
left  undone..  The  matters  as  to  which  this  power  is  specially 
limited  on  grounds  of  general  convenience  are: — 

{a)  Marriage. 

(/3)  Testamentary  dispositions. 

(y)  Trade. 

(A)  WOtUr  V.  De  Tattet,  7  T.  R.  (A)  Per  Cookbum,  0.  J.  6  0.  P. 

157.  D.  at  p.  305. 

(t)  Kent,  Ck>mm.  8.  269. 
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(a)  Marriage  is  a  thing  in  itself  enoonraged  by  the  law ;  («)  Mar- 
the  marriage  oontraot  is  moreover  that  which  of  all  others  ![?  Mar- 
should  be  the  result  of  full  and  free  consent.    Certain  na^     „ 
agreements  are  therefore  treated  as  against  public  policy  a^- 
either  for  tending  to  impede  this  freedom  of  consent  and  ™^ 
introduce  unfit  and  extraneous  motives  into  the  contracting 
of  particular  marriages,  or  for  tending  to  hinder  marriage 
in  general.     The  first  class  are  the  agreements  to  procure 
or  negotiate  marriages  for  reweonl,  which  are  known  as 
marriage  brokage  contracts.    All  such    agreements  are 
void  (^,  and  services  rendered  without  request  in  procur- 
ing or  forwarding  a  marriage  (at  all  events  a  clandestine 
or  improper  one)  are  not  merely  no  consideration,  but  an 
illegal  consideration,  for  a  subsequent  promise  of  reward, 
which  promise,  even  if  under  seal,  is  therefore  void  (;n). 
The  law  is  said  to  be  comparatively  modem  on  this  head : 
but  it  has  already  ceased  to  be  of  any  practical  im- 
portance (n). 

We  pass  on  to  the  second  class,  agreements  "  in  restraint  Agree- 
of  marriage "  as  they  are  called.    An  agreement  by  a  general 
bachelor  or  spinster  not  to  marry  at  all  is  clearly  void  {o) ;  '«*»^* 
so,  it  seems,  would  be  a  bare  agreement  not  to  marry  riage  yoid. 
within  a  particular  time  {p).    In  Lowe  v.  Peers  (q)  a  cove- 
nant -not  to  marry  any  person  other  than  the  covenantee 
was  held  void.    A  promise  to  marry  nobody  but  A.  B. 
cannot  be  construed  as  a  promise  to  marry  A.  B.  and  is 
thus  in  mere  restraint  of  marriage :  and  even  if  it  could,  it 
was  thought  doubtful  whether  an  unilateral  covenant  to 

(/)  JS.ff,  Cole  ▼.  Oibion,  1  Yes.  Sr.  &o.  6.    The  Austrian  Code  agrees 

503.  See  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  }§  260  sqq.  with  our  law  (}  879). 

(m)  WiUiamtonv,  Oihon^  2  Sch.  &  (o)  Lowe  v.  Peers,  Wilmot,  871 : 

L.  357.  where  it  is  said  that  it  is  a  contract 

(fi)  In  the  Roman  law  these  con-  to  omit  a  moral  duty,  and  '*  tends 

tracts  were  good  apart  from  special  to  depopulation,  the  greatest  of  aU 


legislation :  they  were  limited  as  to  political  s 

amount  (though  with  an  expression  (p)  Hartley  ▼.  Rieef  10  East,  22  (a 

of  general  disapproTal)  by  a  con-  wager). 

Btitution  preserred  only  in  a  Greek  {q)  4  Burr.  2225,  in  Ex.  Ch.  Wilm. 

epitome:  0.  5.  1.  de  sponsaHbus,  364. 

x2 
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marry  A.  B.  would  be  valid,  A.  B.  not  being  bound  by 
any  reciprocal  promise  (r).  Lord  Mansfield  threw  out  the 
opinion  (not  without  followers  in  our  own  time)  (s),  that 
even  the  ordinary  contract  by  mutual  promises  of  marriage 
is  not  free  from  mischievous  consequences.  The  decision 
was  affirmed  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  where  it  was 
observed  that : — 

**  Both  ladies  and  gentlemen  .  .  .  freqnently  are  induoed  to  pro- 
miae  not  to  many  any  other  persons  but  the  objects  of  their  present 
passion ;  and  if  the  law  should  not  rescind  such  engagements,  they  would 
become  prisoners  for  life  at  the  will  of  most  inexorable  jailors — dis- 
appointed lovers  "  (Q. 

Oorenant        A  covenant  not  to  revoke  a  will  is  not  void  as  being  a 
vokewm.    covenant  not  to  marry,  though  the  party's  subsequent  mar- 
riage would  revoke  the  wUl  by  operation  of  law.    As  a 
covenant  not  to  revoke  the  will  in  any  other  way  it  is 
good ;  but  the  party's  marriage  gives  no  ground  of  action 
as  for  a  breach  (u). 
As  to  ««.       We  do  not  know  of  any  express  decision,  but  it  may  be 
restrajnTof  gathered  from  the  analogy  of  the  cases  on  conditions  that 
marriage,    a  contract  not  to  marry  some  particulax  person,  or  any  per- 
son of  some  particular  class,  would  be  good  imless  the  real 
intention  appeared  to  be  to  restrain  marriage  altogether ; 
and  that  a  contract  by  a  widow  or  widower  not  to  marry 
at  all  would  probably  be  good  (x).    The  learning  of  con- 
ditions in  restraint  of  marriage  (which  always  or  almost 
always  occur  in  wills)  does  not  properly  fall  within  our 
subject.    Nevertheless  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  a 
summary  statement  of  what  is  believed  to  be  the  result 
of  the  authorities. 

(r)  But  of  this  qu. :  for  a  refusal  788,  29  L.  J.  Q.  B.  at  p.  49. 

by  A.  B.  to  man^  on  request  within  (t)  Wilm.  371. 

a   reasonable   tune  would   surely  (u)  Sobituon  y.  Ommann^,  21  Gh. 

discharffe  the  promisor  on  general  D.  780,  in  G.  A.  23  Ott.  D.  286. 

principles.  {x)  See  8eoH  ▼.  TjfUr,  in  2  Wh.  & 

(«)  4  Burr.  2230 ;  per  Martin,  B.  T.  L.  0.  and  notes. 
MaU  ▼.  JTri^ht,  E.  B.  k  E.  at  p. 
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Conditumt  in  nttraint  of  marriage  : — 

Jl  precedent f  are  with  trifling  ezoeptionB  (if  any)  valid  as  to  both  real 
and  personal  estate. 

If  eubeeqttent, — 

General  restraint.  (}ood,  it  seems,  as  to  real  estate  (see  1  Atk.  380,  n.) ; 
at  any  rate  if  the  disposition,  in  whateTer  form,  can  be  taken  to  show  an 
intention  not  of  discouraging  marriage  bat  of  making  a  provision  uittil 
marriage :  Jones  y.  Jones,  1  Q.  B.  D.  279. 

Bad  as  to  personal  estate  (y)  or  mixed  fund  (or  a  fund  arising  only  from 
sale  of  realty,  semble) :  Bellairs  y.  BeUairs,  18  Eq.  610 — and  this  whether 
there  is  a  gift  over  or  not. 

Farticular  restraint.  Good  as  to  real  estate  (1  Bo.  Ab.  418  X.,  pi.  6) ; 
and  good  as  to  personal  estate  if  there  is  a  gift  over,  otherwise  not. 

These  roles  do  not  apply  to  conditions  restraining  the  second  marriage 
either  of  a  woman :  Newton  y.  Marsden,  2  J.  &  H.  356  ;  or  of  a  man : 
Allen  y.  Jaokson  (0.  A.)  1  Gh.  D.  399. 

Kor  to  conditional  limitations  (as  a  gift  until  marriage)  in  a  disposition 
of  either  real  or  personal  estate. 

This  result  is  neither  simple  nor  rational.  But  the  rule 
against  oonditions  in  restraint  of  marriage,  at  first  adopted 
from  the  ecclesiastioal  Courts  on  grounds  of  public  policy, 
has  been  so  modified  in  its  application  by  Courts  of  equity 
that  it  can  now  be  treated  only  as  an  arbitrary  rule  of  con- 
struction {z).  By  the  law  of  France  promises  of  marriage 
are  invalid,  "  comme  portant  atteinte  i  la  liberty  illimit^e 
qui  doit  exister  dans  les  mariages  *' :  nevertheless  if  actual 
special  damage  (prejudice)  can  be  shown  to  have  resulted 
£rom  non-fulfilment  of  the  promise,  the  amount  of  it  can 
be  recovered,  it  would  seem  as  due  ex  delicto  rather  than 
ex  contractu  (a). 

/8.  An  agreement  to  use  influence  with  a  testator  in  (0)Agree- 
favour  of  a  particular  person  or  object  is  void  (6).    On  the  ^ib^ 
other  hand,  it  is  well  established  that  a  man  may  validly  testator, 
bind  himself  or  his  estate  by  a  contract  to  make  any  par- 

(y)  For  a  general  account  of  the  (a)  See  notes  in  Sirey  &  GKlbert 

doctrine  as  to  personalty,  see  Morley  on  Code  Ciy.  art.  1 142,  Inos.  11-19. 
y.  JRennoldson,  2  Ha.  670.  (b)  BebenKam  y.  Ox,  I  Yes.  Sr. 

(s)  See  per  Jessd,  M.  R.,  BeU  276. 
lairs  y.  Bellairs,  18  Eq.  510,  516. 
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ticTilar  disposition  (if  in  itself  lawful)  by  his  own  will  (c). 
Sach  eontraots  were  not  reoognizod  by  Boman  law  {d)y 
and  even  a  gift  inter  vivos  of  all  the  donor's  after-acquired 
property  would  have  been  bad  as  an  evasion  of  the  rule : 
but  in  the  modem  dvil  law  of  Gennany,  as  with  us, 
a  oontraot  of  this  sort  (Erbvertrag)  is  good  (e). 


Btrarnt  of 
trade. 


General 
principle. 


Hilton  V. 
Eckersley. 


y.  Agreements  in  restraint  of  trade.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  give  an  adequate  account  of  this  subject  on 
the  plan  and  within  the  limits  of  this  book;  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  feel  that  any  attempt  to  do  so  is  rendered 
needless  by  the  place  abready  given  to  it  in  a  work  of  no 
small  authority  (/).  "We  shall  here  only  give  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  short  results  of  the  authorities,  with  some 
mention  of  recent  decisions. 

The  general  rule  is  that  a  man  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  restrain  himself  by  contract  from  exercising  any  lawful 
craft  or  business  at  his  own  discretion  and  in  his  own  way. 
Partial  restrictions,  however,  are  admitted  to  the  extent 
and  for  the  reasons  to  be  presently  stated.  Thus  an  agree- 
ment between  several  master  manufacturers  to  regulate 
their  wages  and  hours  of  work,  the  suspending  of  work 
partially  or  altogether,  and  the  discipline  and  management 
of  their  establishments,  by  the  decision  of  a  majority  of 
their  number,  is  in  general  restraint  of  trade  as  depriving 
each  one  of  them  of  the  control  of  his  own  business,  and 
is  therefore  not  enforceable  (^).    It  makes  no  dlGEerence 


{e)  Le  Beil  v.  Thornton^  3  Beav. 
469,  8.  c.  nam.  Hammeraley  v.  Baron 
de  Beil,  12  CI.  &  F.  45 ;  Brookman'e 
tr.  6  Oh.  182.  Whether  a  covenant 
to  ezeroifle  a  power  of  testamentary 
appointment  in  a  particular  way 
be  valid,  quare :  Thaeker  v.  Kty,  8 
Eq.  408  ;  Bulteel  v.  JPIummer,  6  Ch. 
160;  per  Brett,  L.  J.,  Falmer  v. 
Locke,  15  Gh.  D.  at  p.  300. 

{d)  Stipolatio  hocmodo  oonoepta : 
Si  neredem  me  non  f  eoeris,  tantom 
dare  BpondcRp  inu  tills  est,  quia  con- 
tra bonoB  mores  est  haec  stipulatio. 


D.  45. 1.  dev.  o.  61. 

(e)  Savigny,  Syst.  4.  142-6. 

(/}  See  notes  to  Mttehel  v.  Sey* 
nold*  in  1  Sm.  L.  0. 

(y)  SilCon  V.  Eckersl&y,  6  E.  &  B. 
47,  in  Exch.  Ch.  ib.  66,  24  L.  J.  Q. 
B.  353,  25  ib.  199.  The  dicta  there 
leave  it  doubtful  if  the  agreement 
would  be  a  criminal  offence  at 
common  law.  By  the  Trade  Union 
Act,  1871,  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  31, 
ss.  2-5,  agreements  of  this  kind 
between  workmen  are  protected 
against  thecriminal  law,  though  not 
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that  the  object  of  the  combination  is  alleged  to  be  mutual 
defence  against  a  similar  combination  of  workmen.  The 
case  decides  on  the  whole  that  neither  an  agreement  for  a 
strike  nor  an  agreement  for  a  lock-out  is  enforceable  by 
law.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  thus  expressed  the 
general  principle  in  the  course  of  their  judgment: — 

<*  Primil  facie  it  is  the  privilege  of  a  trader  in  a  free  country,  in  aU 
matters  not  contrary  to  law,  to  regulate  Ids  own  mode  of  carrying  it  [his 
trade]  on  according  to  his  own  discretion  and  choice.  If  the  law  has  in 
any  matter  Iqu,  manner  P]  regulated  or  restrained  his  mode  of  doing  this, 
the  law  must  be  obeyed.  But  no  power  short  of  the  general  law  ought  to 
restrain  his  free  discretion  *'  (A). 

It  is  not  an  unlawful  restrcunt  of  trade  for  several 
persons  carrying  on  the  same  business  in  the  same  place 
to  agree  to  divide  the  business  among  themselves  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  competition,  and  provisions  reasonably 
necessary  for  this  purpose  are  not  invalid  because  they 
may  operate  in  partial  restraint  of  the  parties'  freedom  to 
exercise  their  trade.  But  a  provision  that  if  other  persons, 
strangers  to  the  contract,  do  not  employ  in  particular  cases 
that  one  of  the  contracting  parties  to  whom  as  between 
themselves  the  business  is  assigned  by  the  agreement, 
then  none  of  the  others  will  accept  the  employment,  is 
bad(t). 

The  reasons  against  allowing  agreements  in  unlimited  Beasons 
restraint  of  trade  are  set  forth  at  large  in  the  leading  case  ^^^^^ 
of  Mitchel  v.  Reynolds  (k)y  and  at  a  more  recent  date  (1837)  general 
were  put  somewhat  more  concisely  by  the  Supreme  Court  "" 
of  Massachusetts,  who  held  a  bond  void  which  was  con- 
ditioned that  the  obligor  should  never  carry  on.  or  be 
concerned  in  iron  founding : — 

*<  1.  Such  contracts  injure  the  parties  making  them,  because  they 

enforceable.    It  would  be  difficult  (i)  Collins  ▼.  Locke  (J.  C),  4  App. 

to  maJTitain  that  the  like  affree-  Ca.  674,  688;  Jonet  v.  No^th.  19 

meats  between  masters,  though  not  £q.  426,  a  case  not  free  from  diffi- 

named,  are  not  within  the  meaning  culties  on  other  grounds, 
of  the  Act.  {k)  1  P.  VTms.  181,  and  in  1  Sm. 

(A)  6  E.  &  B.  at  pp.  74-6.  L.  C. 
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diminiRh  their  means  of  procnrmg  livelilioodB  and  a  oompetenoy  for  their 
families.  They  tempt  improvident  persona  for  the  sake  of  gain  to  deprive 
themselves  of  the  power  to  make  future  acquisitions.  And  they  expose 
such  persons  to  imposition  and  oppression. 

2.  They  tend  to  deprive  the  public  of  the  services  of  men  in  the  em- 
ployments and  capacities  in  which  they  may  be  most  useful  to  the  com* 
munity  as  well  as  themselves. 

3.  They  discourage  industry  and  enterprise,  and  <iimim'«h  the  products 
of  ingenuity  and  sldll. 

4.  They  prevent  competition  and  enhance  prices. 

6.  They  expose  the  public  to  all  the  evils  of  monopoly  "  (/). 

The  Beoond  and  fifth  of  these  reasons  appear  to  be  the 
really  efficient  ones  both  in  themselves  and  as  a  matter  of 
history. 
For  allow-  The  admission  of  limited  restraints  is  commonly  spoken 
wstnS^  of  as  an  exception  to  the  general  policy  of  the  law.  But 
it  seems  better  to  regard  it  rather  as  another  branch  of  it. 
Public  policy  requires  on  the  one  hand  that  a  man  shall 
not  by  contract  deprive  himself  or  the  state  of  his  labour, 
skill  or  talent ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  shall  be 
able  to  preclude  himself  from  competing  with  particular 
persons  so  far  as  necessary  to  obtain  the  best  price  for  his 
business  or  knowledge,  when  he  chooses  to  sell  it.  Be- 
striction  which  is  reasonable  for  the  protection  of  the 
parties  in  such  a  case  is  allowed  by  the  very  same  policy 
that  forbids  restrictions  generally,  and  for  the  like  rea- 
sons (m). 


Questions 
as  to 
historical 
origin  of 
the  doc- 
trine. 


It  has  been  suggested  by  a  learned  American  writer 
that  in  its  origin  the  doctrine  was  founded  on  a  much 
more  obvious  and  immediate  inconvenience  than  can  be 
now  assigned  as  the  consequence  of  allowing  these  con- 
tracts. It  dates  from  the  time  when  a  man  could  not 
lawfully  exercise  any  trade  to  which  he  had  not  been  duly 
apprenticed  and  admitted :  so  that  if  he  covenanted  not 
to  exercise  his  own  trade,  he  practically  covenanted  to 


64. 


(0  Alger  v.  Thacker,  19  Pick.  61, 


(w)  James,  V.-C.  Leather  Cfloth 
Co,  V.  Lortont,  9  Eq.  346,  863. 
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exeroLse  none — in  other  words  not  to  earn  his  living  at 
all  (n).     One  might  even  go  a  step  farther :  for  by  the 
statute  5  Eliz.  o.  4  (now  wholly  repealed  by  the  Conspiracy 
and  Protection  of  Property  Act,  1875,  38  &  39  Vict.  o.  86), 
which  consolidated  earlier  Acts  of  the  same  kind,  not  only 
the  common  labourer,  but  the  artificer  in  any  one  of 
various  trades,  was  compellable  to  serve  in  his  trade  if 
unmarried  or  under  the  age  of  30  years,  and  not  a  forty- 
shilling  freeholder  or  copyholder  or  "worth  of  his  own 
goods  the  clear  value  of  ten  pounds."    An  agreement  by 
a  person  within  the  statute  not  to  exercise  his  own  trade 
might  therefore  be  deemed,  at  any  rate  if  unlimited,  to 
amount  to  an  agreement  to  omit  a  legal  duty — which  of 
course  is  positively  illegal.     But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  Absolute 
that  absolute  freedom  of  trade  is  positively  asserted  as  the  ^J^"^  ^^ 
normal  state  of  things  always  assumed  and  upheld  by  the  asserted 
common  law;  wherefore  it  maybe  doubted  if  any  artificial  o&  com-'" 
explanation  is  wanted.    It  was  resolved  in  the  Ipswich  ^^^^^ 
Tailors^  case  (o)  that  at  the  conmion  law  no  man  could  be 
prohibited  from  working  in  any  lawful  trade :  and  it  was 
said  that 

*'  The  statute  of  6  Eliz.  o.  4,  which  prohibits  ererj  person  from  using 
or  exercising  any  craft  mystery  or  occupation,  unless  he  has  been  an 
apprentice  by  the  space  of  seven  years,  was  not  enacted  only  to  the  intent 
that  workmen  should  be  skilful,  but  also  that  youth  should  not  be 
nourished  in  idleness,  but  brought  up  and  educated  in  lawful  scienoes 
and  trades ;  and  thereby  it  appears,  that  without  an  act  of  parliament  {p) 
none  can  be  prohibited  from  working  in  any  lawful  trade." 

And  certain  ordinances,  by  which  the  tailors  of  Ipswich 
forbade  any  one  to  exercise  the  trade  of  a  tailor  there 
untU  he  had  presented  himseU  to  the  master  and  wardens 
and  satisfied  them  of  his  qualification,  were  held  void, 
inasmuch  as 

<*  Ordinances  for  the  good  order  and  goyemment  of  men  of  trades  and 
mysteries  are  good,  but  not  to  restrain  any  one  in  his  lawful  mysteiy  "  (g) . 


[fi)  Parsons  on  Contracts,  2. 256.      nopolua,  ib,  S^b, 

p)  11  Oo.  Rep.  63a,  bib.  {g)  Cn.  the  case  of  the  Gloi 

p)  So  again  in  the  case  of  ifo-      workers  Co.  mentioned  ib,  $6b. 
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Partial  It  Seems  certain  that  partial  restraints  were  reoognized 

J^^"^^  as  valid  at  an  early  time.  This  appears  from  the  Dyer's 
in  2  H.  6.  case  in  2  H.  5  (Pasoh.  fo.  5,  pi.  26),  which  has  been  some- 
times misunderstood.  The  action  was  debt  on  a  bond 
conditioned  that  the  defendant  should  not  use  his  craft  of 
a  dyer  in  the  same  town  with  the  plaintiff  for  half  a  year: 
a  contract  which  would  now  be  clearly  good  if  made  upon 
valuable  consideration.  The  defence  was  that  the  con- 
dition had  been  performed.  To  this  Hull,  J.  said :  ^^  To 
my  mind  you  might  have  demurred  to  him  that  the 
obligation  is  void,  because  the  condition  is  against  the 
common  law ;  and  per  Dieu  (r)  if  the  plaintiff  were  here 
he  should  go  to  prison  till  he  had  made  fine  to  the  King." 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  this  dictum  met  with  assent 
at  the  time,  and  the  parties  proceeded  to  issue  on  the 
question  whether  the  condition  had  in  fact  been  performed 
or  not.  Hull's  opinion,  however,  was  approved  by  all  the 
Justices  of  the  C.  F.  in  a  blacksmith's  case  in  29  Eliz.,  of 
which  we  have  two  reports  («).  It  does  not  appear  in 
either  case  what  was  the  real  occasion  or  consideration  of 
the  contract.  For  aught  the  reports  show  it  may  well 
have  been,  and  not  improbably  was,  the  ordinary  transac- 
tion of  a  sale  of  goodwill  or  the  like  in  both  the  dyer's 
and  the  blacksmith's  case. 


Contra  in 

29Eli2., 

semble. 


Contraota 
in  partial 
restraint 
in  modem 
times. 


The  contracts  in  partial  restraint  of  trade  which  occur 
in  modem  books  are  chiefly  of  the  following  kinds : 

Agreements  by  the  seller  of  a  business  not  to  compete 
with  the  buyer. 

Agreements  by  a  partner  or  retiring  partner  not  to 
compete  with  the  firm. 

Agreements  by  a  servant  or  agent  not  to  compete  with 
his  master  or  employer  after  his  time  of  service  or  employ- 


(r)Thia  expletive  is  not  unique  in 
the  Year  Books  :  nor  is  it,  at  that 
date,  altogether  condusiye  (as  mo- 
dem writers  assume)  to  show  that 


the  speaker  had  lost  his  temper. 

(«)  Moore,  242,  pi.  379,  2  Leo. 
210. 
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ment  ib  over.  It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  an 
agreement  in  partial  restraint  of  trade  must  fall  within 
one  of  these  deseriptions  in  order  to  be  valid. 

The  rule  established  by  the  modem  deoifiions  is  in  effect 
as  follows : 

An  agreement  not  to  carry  on  a  particular  trade  or  Bules  as 
business  is  a  valid  contract  if  it  satisfies  the  following  con-  ^alidi^ 
ditions: 

(i)  It  must  be  founded  on  a  valuable  consideration. 

(ii)  The  restriction  must  not  go,  as  to  its  extent  in  space 
or  otherwise,  beyond  what  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court  is 
reasonably  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  other  party, 
regard  being  had  to  the  nature  of  the  trade  or  business  (t). 

It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  the  consideration  must  ConBidera- 
be  not  only  valuable  but  adequate  :  but  it  is  now  dearly 
settled  that  this  class  of  contracts  forms  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  Here  as  elsewhere  the  Court  will  not  inquire 
into  the  adequacy  of  the  consideration.  It  is  enough  if  a 
legal  consideration  of  any  value,  however  small,  be  shown  (i/). 
On  the  other  hand  the  necessity  of  showing  some  considera- 
tion is  not  dispensed  with,  or  the  burden  of  proof  shifted, 
by  the  contract  being  under  seal. 

Until  lately  it  was  supposed  to  be  an  universal  or  at  Limits  of 
least  a  general  rule  that  the  restraint  must  not  be  unlimited  *^^*^' 
as  to  space.  But  the  doctrine  of  recent  decisions  is,  or  at 
least  tends  to  be,  that  the  real  question  is  in  every  case 
whether  the  restriction  imposed  is  commensurate  with  the 
benefit  conferred.  It  has  never  been  doubted  that  a  partner 
may  bind  himseU  absolutely  not  to  compete  with  the  firm 
during  the  partnership :  so  may  a  servant  in  a  trade  bind 
himself  absolutely  not  to  compete  with  the  master  during 

(t)  See  per  SeLwyn,  L.  J.,  Catt  y.  But  it  is  a  point  to  be  considered  in 

TowrUy  4  Gh.  669 ;  and  Leather  Cloth  everj  case  whether  the  provisions  as 

Co,  Y.  Zc^Mff^  9Eq.  349;  AUaoppY.  to  tune  are  sach  as  to  make  the 

Wheaterofty  15  £q.  61  (arg.)  agreement  one  that  is  not  to  be 

(m)  Hitcheoek  v.  Coker,  6  Ad.  &  E.  performed  within  a  year,  so  that  it 

43S  (Ex.  Gh.)  which  also  settles  that  mnst  satisfy  the  requirements  of 

a  limit  in  time  is  not  indispensable  ;  s.  4  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds :  see 

Gravely  y.  Barnard,  18  £q.  618.  Dofwy  t.  Shannon,  4  Ex.  D.  81. 
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his  tune  of  servioe  (or).    A  oontraot  not  to  divulge  a  trade 
seoret  need  not  be  qualified,  and  a  man  who  enters  into 
such  a  contract  may  to  the  same  extent  bind  himself  not 
to  cany  on  a  manufacture  which  would  involve  disclosure 
of  the  process  intended  to  be  kept  secret  (y).    And  it  has 
now  been  denied  that  the  alleged  rule  as  to  limits  of  space 
exists,  as  a  positive  rule  of  law,  in  any  dass  of  cases  (s). 
General         It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  only  rule  which  can  be  laid 
aMenesa  of  ^own  in  general  terms  is  that  the  restriction  must  in  the 
zeatriotion  particular  case  be  reasonable.    Whether  it  be  so  is  a  ques- 
lar  oaaee.    tion  not  of  fact  but  of  law.     What  amounts  of  restriction 
have  been  held  reasonable  or  not  for  the  circumstances  of 
different  kinds  of  business  is  best  seen  in  the  tabular  state- 
ment of  cases  (down  to  1854)  subjoined  to  the  report  of 
Avery  v.  Langford  (a).    It  may  be  convenient  to  add  the 
later  decisions  in  the  same  form. 


Bestriction  held  Heasonabk. 


Table  of 
recent 


(sinoe 
Avery  v. 
Lang- 
ford). 


Name  and  Date  of 


1865.  Dendi/  t. 
ffmdenon  (b\  11 
Ex.  194,  24  L.J, 
Ex.  324. 


1856.      Jonst  Y. 

Lees,  1  H.  &  N. 

189,     26    L.  J. 
Ex.  9. 


Trade  or  Bnslnees. 


Solicitor. 


Mantifactiire  or 
sale  of  alubbing 
and  roving 
frames  not  fitted 
with  plaintiff's 
patent  invention. 


Extent  of  Bertriotion 
in  Time. 


21  years  from  de- 
termination of 
defendant's  em- 
ployment as 
managinj^  clerk 
toplimitm. 

Continuance  of 
defendant's 
licence  from 
plaintiff  to  x 
and  sell  the  pa- 
tented invention. 


Extent  of  Beetziction 
in  Space. 


21  miles  from 
parish  of  Tormo- 
ham,  Torquay. 


England  P  (not  li- 
mited in  teems). 


gi 


Wallis  V.  Day,  2  M.  &  W.  273. 
Leather  Cloth  Co.  v.  Lortont,  9 
EqT  845,  353. 

(s)  Rou8illon  V.  JRoueillon,  14  Ch. 
D.  351,  366  (Fry,  J.),  dissenting 
from  Alhopp  v.  Wheateroft,  15  Eq. 
59  (Wickens,  V.-O.) 

(a)  Kay  667.  Wallie  v.  Dmy,  2 
M.  k  W,  273,  did  not  decide  that 
a  covenant  unlimited  in  space  was 
enforceable,  but  only  that  it  did 
not  prevent  an  independent  cove- 


nant to  pay  money  contained  in 
the  same  deed  from  being  enforced. 
It  might  have  been  held  valid  in 
any  case  as  being  incidental  to  a 
contract  of  service;  but  this  is 
immaterial  if  the  view  taken  by 
Fry,  J.  in  JRoueiUon  v.  £ounUon 
(last  note)  is  accepted. 

(b)  Whether  an  agreement  not 
to  rieide  at  a  given  place  as  well 
as  not  tocarry  on  business  be  good, 
quare. 
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Re%ir%etum  held  Rectsonable. 


817 


KameandDateof 
OMe. 


1857.  BmwM  y. 
IftMy  24  Bear, 
307. 

1869.  MumfwrdY, 
Oethingy  7  0.  B. 
N.  S.  306,  29 
L.  J.  C.  P.  106. 


1863.     Earnu  y. 

PoTMiw,  82  Beav. 

328. 
1863.     ClarksoHT. 

Edge,   33    Beav. 

227. 
1869.       (kitt     V. 

TowrU,    4     Ch. 

664. 


1869.  LeatUrCloth 
Co,  y.  Lcrtont  {e)y 
9  £q.  346. 


1874.  Oravtly  y 
Barnard,  18  Eq, 
618. 

1876.  Frinting  # 
Numerical  Bb' 
gittering  Go.  y. 
Sampion,  19  Eq. 
462. 


1876.  Ilof  y. 
(yiMU,  W.  N. 
179. 


T^ada  or  BocineM. 


Gowkeeper,  milk- 
.,  milksoUer, 


or  ndlk-oanier. 

TrayeUing  in  laoe 
trade  jot  any 
honae  other  than 
plaintiff's. 


Horse-hair  mana< 
faoturer. 

Gkw  meter  manu- 
facturer and  gas 
engineer. 

OoYenant  by  pur- 
chaser of  land 
that  yendor 
should  haye  ex 
diiaiye  right  of 
sapplying  beer. 

Manufacture     o 
sale    of    patent 
leather  doth. 


Surgeon. 


Agreement  by 
yendor  of  patent 
to  assign  to  pur- 
chaser aU  after- 
acquired  patent 
rignts  of  like 
nature. 

Solicitor  (coye- 
nant  in  derk's 
artides). 


Extent  of  B«atriction 
in  Time. 


Continuanoeof  de- 
f6Ddant*8  serv 
with  plaintiff  and 
24  months  after. 

Unlimited. 


Unlimited. 
Ten  years. 
Unlimited. 

Unlimited. 


So  long  as  plaintiff 
or  his  assigns 
should  carry  on 
business. 

lifetime  of  yen 
dors. 


Unlimited. 


Extent  of  RaBtiicUoo 
inSpaoa. 


Three  miles  from 
Charles  Street, 
Grosyenor  Sq. 

**Any  part  of  the 
same  ground,*' 
t.0.  the  district  in 
which  defendant 
was  employed 
as  traveller  for 
plaintiffs. 
200  miles  from 
Birmingham. 

20  miles  from 
Great  Peter  St., 
Westminster. 

Any  public  house 
erected  on  the 
land. 


Europe;  but  to  be 
construed  as  » 
Gbeat  Britain  or 
United  King- 
dom, temhU,  see 
p.  361. 

Pariah  of  Kewidc 
&  10  miles  round, 
excepting  the 
town  of  Lewes. 

Europe. 


London,  Middle- 
sex and  Essex; 
and  unlimited  as 
to  acting  for 
clients  of  plain- 
tiff's firm,  or  any 
one  who  had  been 
such  dient  dur- 
ing the  term  of 
the  artides. 


(0)  See  p.  316  aboye. 
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Beatriction  held  JReasanabk, 


Name  and  Date  of 
Case. 


1879.  Davey  ▼. 
Shannon^  4  Ex. 
D.  81  fno  objec- 
tion taken). 

1880.  JRouiilhnY, 
Eotmlhn^  14  Gh. 
D.  361. 


Trade  or  BuaineaB. 


Outfitter 
tailor. 


and 


Travelling  in 
ohamp  a  gne 
trade:  setting  up 
or  entering  into 
partnership  in 
same  trade. 


Extent  of  Beatriction 
in  Time. 


Unlimited  (taken 
by  the  Conrt  as 
for  joint  lives  of 
plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant). 

Two  years  after 
leaving  plain- 
tiff's service  as  to 
travelling:  ten  as 
to  dealing  on  own 
account. 


Extent  of  Beetriotion 
in  Space. 


Five   mileB   from 
Devonport. 


Unlimited. 


Restriction  held  Unreasmiable. 


Name  and  Date  of 
GaM. 


1872.  AUtopp.Y. 
Wheateroft,  15 
Eq.  69(d). 


Trade  or  BonneaBi 


Extent  of  Bestriotion 
in  Time. 


''Shall  not  di- 
rectly or  indi- 
rectly sell,  pro- 
cure orders  for 
the  sale,  or  re- 
commend, or  be 
in  any  wise  con- 
cerned or  en- 
gaged in  the  sale 
or  recommenda 
tion  ...  of 
any  Burton  ale, 
&c.,  or  of  any  ale, 
&c.,  brewed  at 
Barton  or  offered 
for  sale  as  such," 
other  than  ale, 
&c,,  brewed  by 
plaintiffs. 


Doling  defend- 
ant's service  with 
plaintiffs  and  two 
years  after. 


Extent  of  Bestrictian 
in  Space. 


Unlimited. 


Measure-        It  is  now  settled,  after  some  little  uncertainty,  that 
distonoes.    distanoes  specified  in  contracts  of  this  kind  axe  to  be  mea- 
sured as  the  crow  flies,  i.  ^.  in  a  straight  line  on  the  map, 
neglecting  curvature  and  inequalities  of  surface.    This  is 


(d)  This  appears  to  be  in  direct  conflict  with  Soutillon  v.  Jtouiilhn, 
supra. 
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only  a  rule  of  oonstraotion,  and  the  parties  may  presoribe 
another  measurement  if  they  think  fit,  suoh  as  the  nearest 
mode  of  acoess  (e). 

It  is  clear  law  that  a  contract  to  serre  in  a  particular  Contract 
business  for  an  indefinite  time,  or  even  for  life,  is  not  void  lif^not  **' 
as  in  restraint  of  trade  or  on  any  other  ground  of  public  "^vali^- 
policy  (/),     It  would  not  be  competent  to  the  parties, 
however,  to  attach  servile  incidents  to  the  contract,  such  as 
unlimited  rights  of  personal  control  and  correction,  or  over 
the  servant's  property  (g).    By  the  French  law  indefinite 
contracts  of  service  are  not  allowed  (A).    It  is  undisputed  Ccmtraot 
that  an  agreement  by  A.  to  work  for  nobody  but  B.  in  A.'s  dumve 
particular  trade,  even  for  a  limited  time,  would  be  void  in  "^°L 
the  absence  of  a  reciprocal  obligation  upon  B.  to  employ  mataal. 
A.  («).  But  a  promise  by  B.  to  employ  A.  may  be  collected 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  agreement  between  them,  and 
so  make  the  agreement  good,  without  any  express  words  to 
that  effect  (k). 


D.  The  judicial  treatment  qfunlawjul  agreements  in 
general. 

Thus  far  of  the  various  specific  grounds  on  which  agree-  D.  Rtaes 
ments  are  held  unlawful.  It  remains  for  us  to  give  as  t^ment 
briefly  as  may  be  the  rules  which  govern  our  Courts  in  oi  unlaw- 
dealing  with  them,  and  which  are  almost  without  exception  mentsln' 
independent  of  the  particular  ground  of  illegality.  The  K«^«ra^- 
general  principle,  of  course,  is  that  an  unlawful  agreement 
cannot  be  enforced.    But  this  alone  is  insufficient.     We 


{e)  MouJUt  ▼.  CoUy  L.  B.  7  Ex.  engager  BesBerrioesqa'  ^tempa,  on 

70,  in  Ex.  Ch.  8  Ex.  32.  poor  une  entrepriiie  determin^e:  so 

(/)  W'allu  V.  Day,  2  M.  &  W.  the  Italian  Code,  1628. 

273,  1  Sm.  L.  G.  377—8.    The  law  (i)  See  next  note,  and  cp.  the 

of  Scotland  \a  apparently  the  same  similar  doctrine  as  to  promises  of 

according  tothemodemauthorities.  marriage,  tupra, 

Ig)  See  Hargrave^s  argument  in  {k)  PiUcingUm  y.  Scott,  15  M.  & 

8ommer9at*8  ca.  20  St.  T.  49,  66.  W,  667.   Gp.  Sartley  y.  Cummings, 

(A)  Cod.  Oly.  1780 :  On  ne  pent  6  0.  B.  247. 
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still  have  to  settle  more  fully  what  is  meant  by  an  unlaw- 
ful agreement.  For  an  agreement  is  the  oomplex  result  of 
distinct  elements,  and  the  illegality  must  attach  to  one  or 
more  of  those  elements  in  particular.  It  is  material  whether 
it  be  found  in  the  promise,  the  consideration,  or  the  ultimate 
purpose.  Again,  there  are  questions  of  evidence  and  pro- 
cedure for  which  auxiliajy  rules  are  needed  within  the 
bounds  of  purely  municipal  law.  Moreover,  when  the 
jurisdictions  within  which  a  contract  is  made,  is  to  be  per- 
formed, and  is  sued  upon,  do  not  coincide,  it  has  to  be 
ascertained  by  what  local  law  the  validity  of  the  contract 
shall  be  determined  (conflict  of  laws  in  space) :  again  the 
law  may  be  changed  between  the  time  of  making  the  con- 
tract and  the  time  of  performance  (conflict  of  laws  in  time, 
as  it  has  been  called). 

This  general  division  is  a  rough  one,  but  will  serve  to 
guide  the  arrangement  of  the  following  statement. 


UnlawfulnesB  of  agreement  as  determined  by  particular 
elements. 

1.  Inde-  1.  A  lawful  promise  made  for  a  lawful  consideration  is 
promises  ^^*  invalid  only  by  reason  of  an  imlawful  promise  being 
some  law-  made  at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  consideration. 

fal  and 
some  un- 

th^^lifni  ^^^^^^'^^^  0^  ^^  indenture  or  of  the  conditions  indorsed 
ones  can     upon  a  bond  are  against  law,  aad  some  good  and  lawful, 


In  Pigofa  case  (/)  it  was  resolved  that  if  some  of  the 

n      up 

for^  the  covenants  or  conditions  which  are  against  law  are  void 
ab  initio  oud  the  others  stand  good.  Accordingly  "  from 
Pigot's  case,  6  Co.  Eep.  26  (m),  to  the  latest  autiiorities  it 
has  always  been  held  that  when  there  are  contained  in  the 
same  instrument  distinct  engagements  by  which  a  party 
binds  himself  to  do  certain  acts,  some  of  which  are  legal 
and  some  illegal  at  common  law,  the  performance  of  those 

(I)  11  Co.  Bep.  27b.  12,  and  13  of  Coke's  Reports  form 

(m)  Sie,  in  the  report.    Parts  11»      vol,  6  in  the  edition  of  1826. 
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which  are  legal  may  be  enforced,  though  the  performance 
of  those  which  are  illegal  cannot "  (n).  And  where  a 
transaction  partly  valid  and  partly  not  is  deliberately 
separated  by  the  parties  into  two  agreements,  one  expressing 
the  valid  and  the  other  the  invalid  part ;  there  a  party  who 
is  called  upon  to  perform  his  part  of  that  agreement  which 
is  on  the  face  of  it  valid  cannot  be  heard  to  say  that  the 
transaction  as  a  whole  is  unlawful  and  void  (o). 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  where  a  deed  is  void  in 
part  by  statute  it  is  void  altogether :  but  this  is  not  so. 
"  Where  you  cannot  sever  the  illegal  from  the  legal  part 
of  a  covenant,  the  contract  is  altogether  void ;  but  where 
you  can  sever  them,  whether  the  illegality  be  created  by 
statute  or  by  the  common  law,  you  may  reject  the  bad  part 
and  retain  the  good  "  {p). 

2.  If  any  part  of  the  consideration  for  a  promise  or  set  2.  Unlaw- 
of  promises  is  unlawful,  the  whole  agreement  is  void.  sidere^ion 

"For  it  is  impossible  in  such  case  to  apportion  the  orpwtof 
weight  of  each  part  of  the  consideration  in  inducing  the  tionayoids 
promise"  {q).   In  other  words,  where  independent  promises  ^JJ^^^^® 
are  in  part  lawful  and  in  part  unlawful,  those  which  are  ment. 
lawful  can  be  enforced ;  but  where  any  part  of  an  entire 
consideration  is  unlawful,  all  promises  founded  upon  it  are 
void. 

3.  When  the  immediate  object  of  an  agreement  is  un-  3.  A^ree- 
lawful  the  agreement  is  void.  ?^1d  whose 

This  is  an  elementary  proposition,  for  which  it  is  never-  immediate 
theless  rather  difficult  to  find  unexceptionable  words.  We  miawful. 
mean  it  to  cover  only  those  cases  where  either  the  agree- 

(»)  Bank  of  AuttraUuia  v.  Breil^  (q)  Leake  on  Contracts  (1st  ed.), 

lat,  6  Moo.  P.  0. 162,  201.  409.     ITaite  v.  Jtmet,  1  Bing.  N.  0. 

(o)  Oiksta  Tramwayt  Co.  y.  Jfm-  656,  662.  To  be  consistent  with  the 

del  (C.A.),  8  Gh.  D.  236.  foregoing  role  this  must  be  limited 

(p)  Per  Willes,   J.  JPiekering  ▼.  to  cases  where  the  consideration  is 

Ilfraoombe  By,  Co,  L.  B.  3  G.  P.  at  reaUy  inseparable, 
p.  250. 

P.  Y 
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ment  oould  not  be  performed  without  doing  some  act 
unlawful  in  itself,  or  the  performance  is  in  itself  lawful, 
but  on  grounds  of  public  policy  is  not  allowed  to  be  made 
a  matter  of  contract.  The  statement  is  material  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  the  contrasted  class  of  cases  under  the  next 
rule. 

4.  Where  4.  "When  the  immediate  object  or  consideration  of  an 
objeofnab  agreement  is  not  unlawful,  but  the  intention  of  one  or  both 
unlawful,    parties  in  making  it  is  unlawful,  then — 

iiTilft^irful. 

intention  If  the  unlawful  intention  is  at  the  date  of  the  agreement 

^^^  common  to  both  parties,  or  entertained  by  one  party  to  the 

of  one '  knowledge  of  the  other,  the  agreement  is  void. 

Sn^n  to  I^  t^®  unlawful  intention  of  one  party  is  not  known  to 

the  other,  the  other  at  the  date  of  the  agreement,  there  is  a  contract 

agreement  voidable  at  the  option  of  the  innocent  party  if  he  dis- 

^^'uwful  ^^^^  *^**  intention  at  any  time  before  the  contract  is 

intention     exCCUtcd. 
of  one  not 
known  at 

^^^  Here  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what  sort  of  connexion 

contract      of  the  subjcct-matter  of  the  agreement  with  an  unlawful 
at  other's   P^*^^  ^^  purpose  is  enough  to  show  an  unlawful  intention ' 
l^on.       that  will  vitiate  the  agreement  itself.     This  is  not  always 
constitutea  easy  to  determine.    In  the  words  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
^t^ti^    the  United  states:- 

in  Buch  <<  Questions  upon  illegal  contracts  have  arisen  very  often 

both  in  England  and  in  this  country ;  and  no  principle  is 
better  settled  than  that  no  action  can  be  maintained  on  a 
contract  the  consideration  of  which  is  either  wicked  in 
itself  or  prohibited  by  law.  How  far  this  principle  is  to 
afiEect  subsequent  or  collateral  contracts,  the  direct  and 
immediate  consideration  of  which  is  not  immoral  or  illegal, 
is  a  question  of  considerable  intricacy"  (r) :  or  perhaps  we 
should  rather  say  it  is  a  question  on  which  any  attempt  to 
lay  down  fixed  and  exhaustive  rules  in  detail  must  lead  to 

(r)  ArfMtrmg  v.  Tolery  11  Wheat,  at  p.  272. 


cases. 
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considerable  intrioacy :  at  the  date  of  these  remarks  how- 
ever (1826)  the  law  was  much  less  clear  on  specific  points 
than  it  is  now. 

We  have  in  the  first  place  a  well  marked  class  of  trans-  Intention 
actions  where  there  is  an  agreement  for  the  transfer  of  pe^p^- 
property  or  possession  for  a  lawful  consideration,  but  for  ^^^ 
the  purpose  of  an  unlawful  use  being  made  of  it.  All  uniawfol 
agreements  incident  to  such  a  transaction  are  void  ;  and  it  ^^' 
does  not  matter  whether  the  unlawful  purpose  is  in  fact 
carried  out  or  not  («).  The  later  authorities  show  that  the 
agreement  is  void,  not  merely  if  the  imlawful  use  of  the 
subject-matter  is  part  of  the  bargain,  but  if  the  intention 
of  the  one  party  so  to  use  it  is  known  to  the  other  at  the 
time  of  the  agreement  {f).  Thus  money  lent  to  be  used 
in  an  unlawful  manner  cannot  be  recovered  (u).  It  is  true 
that  money  lent  to  pay  bets  can  be  recovered,  but  that,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  because  there  is  nothing  unlawful  in 
either  making  a  bet  or  paying  it  if  lost,  though  the  pay- 
ment cannot  be  enforced.  If  goods  are  sold  by  a  vendor 
who  knows  that  the  purchaser  means  to  apply  them  to  an 
illegal  or  immoral  purpose,  he  cannot  recover  the  price :  it 
is  the  same  of  letting  goods  on  hire  (t).  If  a  building  is 
demised  in  order  to  be  used  in  a  manner  forbidden  by  a 
Building  Act,  the  lessor  cannot  recover  on  any  covenant  in 
the  lease  («).  And  in  like  manner  if  the  lessee  of  a  house 
which  to  his  knowledge  is  used  by  the  occupiers  for  im- 
moral purposes  assigns  the  lease,  knowing  that  the  assignee 
means  to  continue  the  same  use,  he  cannot  recover  on  the 
assignee's  covenant  to  indemnify  him  against  the  covenants 
of  the  original  lease  (x).  It  does  not  matter  whether  the 
seller  or  lessor  does  or  does  not  expect  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  fruits  of  the  illegal  use  of  the  property  (t). 

U)  Om  Light  #  Coke  Co.  y.  Turner^  213. 
6  Bing.  N.  C.  666,  in  Ex.  Ch.  6  %b,  (ti)  Cantum  y.  Bryce^  3  B.  &  Aid. 

324.  179. 

(0  Fearee  v.  Brooh»^  L.  R.  1  Ex.  {x)  Smith  v.  WhiU,  1  Eq.  626. 

y2 
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Option  An  owner  of  property  who  has  contracted  to  sell  or  let 

hmoceS  it>  but  finds  afterwards  that  the  other  party  means  to  use 
miae first  it  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  is  entitled  (if  not  bound)  to 
avoid  the  rescind  the  contract ;  nor  is  he  bound  to  give  his  reason  at 
^°^*  the  time  of  refusing  to  perform  it.  He  may  justify  the 
covering  refusal  afterwards  by  showing  the  unlawful  purpose, 
tentio^."     though  he  originally  gave  no  reason  at  all,  or  even  a 

different  reason  (a). 
But  an  But  a  completely  executed  transfer  of  property  or  an 

^^gPQl  interest  in  property,  though  made  on  an  unlawful  con- 
poflseasion  sidcration,  or,  it  is  conceived,  for  an  unlawful  purpose 
gpood.  known  to  both  parties,  is  valid  both  at  law  and  in 
equity  (6),  and  cannot  afterwards  be  set  aside.  And  an 
innocent  party  who  discovers  the  unlawful  intention  of  the 
other  after  possession  has  been  delivered  imder  the  con- 
tract is  not  entitled  to  treat  the  transaction  as  void  and 
resume  possession  ((?). 

As  with  contracts  voidable  on  other  grounds,  this  rule 
applies,  it  is  conceived,  only  where  an  interest  in  possession 
has  been  given  by  conveyance  or  delivery.     The  vendor 
who  had  sold  goods  so  as  to  pass  the  general  property,  but 
without  delivery,  or  the  lessor  who  had  executed  a  demise 
to  take  effect  at  a  future  day,  might  rescind  the  contract 
and  stand  remitted  to  his  original  possession  on  learning 
the  imlawful  use  of  the  property  designed  by  the  pur- 
chaser or  lessee  (d). 
InBuranoe       On  the  same  principle  an  insurance  on  a  ship  or  goods 
where        ^  ^^^^  ^  *^®  ^ojskge  covcred  by  the  insurance  is  to  the 
voyage       knowledge  of  the  owner  imlawful  (which  may  happen  by 
knowledge  t^®  omission  of  the  statutory  requirements  enacted  for  the 
of  owner,    protection  of  seamen  and  passengers,  as  well  as  in  the 

(a)  Cowan  v.  Jfilboumy  L.  R.  2  lease  set  aside  in  equity.     As  to 

Ex.  230,  see  per  Bramwell,  B.  ad  chattels,  contra  per  Martin,  B.  in 

Jin.  Fearee  v.  Brooks,  L.  R.  1  Ex.  217 ; 

{b)  Ayerst  Y.  Jenkins,  16Eq.  267.  but  this  seems  unsupported:   see 

(e)  Feret  v.  Eill,  16  0.  B.  207,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  311,  316. 

23  li.  J.  C.  P.  185,  where  an  in-  (d)  Op.  Cowan  v.  Milboum,  L.  R. 

terest  in  realty  had  passed ;  but  qu.  2  Ex.  230. 
if  the  lessor  could  not  have  had  the 
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case  of  trading  with  enemies  or  the  like).  "Where  the 
object  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  to  prohibit  a  voyage, 
the  illegality  attaching  to  the  illegal  voyage  attaches  also 
to  the  policy  covering  the  voyage,"  if  the  illegality  be 
known  to  the  assured.  But  acts  of  the  master  or  other 
persons  not  known  to  the  owner  do  not  vitiate  the  policy, 
though  they  may  be  such  as  to  render  the  voyage  illegal  {e). 

An  agreement  may  be  made  void  by  its  connexion  with  Agroe- 
an  unlawful  purpose,  though  subsequent  to  the  execution  ^J^^^ 
of  it.  ^^  t^t 

To  have  that  effect,  however,  the  connexion  must  be  quentto 
something  more  than  a  mere  conjunction  of  circumstances  S^l?*^' 
into  which  the  unlawful  transaction  enters  so  that  without  action, 
it  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  the  agreement,  ^^ment 
It  must  amount  to  a  unity  of  design  and  purpose  such  not  void 
that  the  agreement  is  really  part  and  parcel  of  one  entire  integral 
unlawful  scheme.      This  is  well   shown  by   some  cases  P^^J 

•^  nnlawiul 

decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  design, 
spreading  over  a  considerable  time.     They  are  the  more  g^!JJ^ 
worth  special  notice  as  they  are  unlike  anything  in  our  Court, 
own  books.     In  Amistrang  v.  Toler  (/)  the  point,  as  put  Aim- 
by  the  Court  in  a  slightly  simplified  form,  was  this  :  "  A.  m^^^  ?* 
during  a  war  contrives  a  plan  for  importing  goods  on  his 
own  account  from  the  country  of  the  enemy,  and  goods  are 
sent  to  B.  by  the  same  vessel.     A.  at  the  request  of  B. 
becomes  surety  for  the  payment  of  the  duties  [in  fact  a 
commuted  payment  in  lieu  of  confiscation  of  the  goods 

(tf)  Wilson  v.  Sankittf  L.  B.  1  Q.  money  would  be  applied  in  support 

B.  163  (Ex.  Ch.) ;  Ihidge(m  v.  Ftni'  of  the  rebellion,  could  not  be  recog- 

broke,  L.  R.  9  Q.  B.  681,  686,  per  nized  by  the  U.  S.  courts  as  owner 

Quain,  J.,   and  authorities  there  of  the  cotton :  rfMf.  Field,  J.  on  the 

referred  to.    Cp.  further,  on  the  grounds  (which  seem  right)  that  it 

general  head  of  agreements  made  was  a  question  not  of  contract  but 

with  an  unlawful  purpose,  Hanauer  of  ownership,  and  that  in  deciding 

v.   Ihane,    12    Wallace    (Sup.   Ct.  on  title  to  personal  property  the  de 

IT.  S.)  342 :  in  Sprott  v.   U,  S.  20  facto  government  existing  at  tho 

ib,  459,  it  was  hdd  that  a  buyer  of  time  and  place  of  the  transaction 

cotton  from  the  Confederate  Govern-  must  be  regarded. 

m«nt,  knowing  that  the  purchase-  (/)  11  Wheaton  268,  269. 
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themselves]  whioh  accrue  on  the  goods  of  B.,  and  is  com- 
pelled to  pay  them ;  can  he  maintain  an  action  on  the  pro- 
mise of  B.  to  return  this  money  P"   The  answer  is  that  he 
can,  for  the  "  contract  made  with  the  government  for  the 
payment  of  duties  is  a  substantive  independent  contract 
entirely  distinct  from  the  unlawful  importation."    But  it 
would  be  otherwise  if  the  goods  had  been  imported  on  a 
joint  adventure  by  A.  and  B.     In  McBlair  v.  Oibbes  (g) 
an  assignment  of  shares  in  a  company  was  held  good  as 
between  the  parties  though  the  company  had  been  origi- 
nally formed  for  the  unlawful  purpose  of  supporting  the 
Mexicans  against  the  Spanish  Government  before  the  in- 
dependence of  Mexico  was  recognized  by  the  United  States. 
In  Miltenberger  v.  Cooke  {h)  the  facts  were  these.    In  1866 
a  collector  of  United  States  revenue  in  Mississippi  took  bills 
in  payment  when  he  ought  to  have  taken  coin,  his  reason 
being  that  the  state  of  the  country  made  it  still  unsafe  to 
have  much  coin  in  hand.    In  account  with  the  government 
he  charged  himself  and  was  charged  with  the  amount  as  if 
paid  in  coin.     Then  he  sued  the  acceptors  on  the  bills,  and 
it  was  held  there  was  no  such  illegality  as  to  prevent  him 
from  recovering.    If  the  mode  of  payment  was  a  breach 
of  duty  as  against  the  Federal  government,  it  was  open  to 
the  government  alone  to  take  any  objection  to  it. 
Fiaher  v.        We  return  to  our  own  Courts  for  a  case  where  on  the 
Ex !c?. "^  other  hand  the  close  connexion  with  an  illegal  design  was 
established  and  the  agreement  held  bad.    In  Fisher  v. 
Bridges  {i)  the  plaintiff  sued  the  defendant  on  a  siinple 
covenant  to  pay  money.     The  defence  was  that  the  cove- 
nant was  in  fact  given  to  secure  payment  of  part  of  the 
purchase-money  of  certain  leasehold  property  assigned  by 
the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant  in  pursuance  of  an  unlawful 
agreement  that  the  land  should  be  resold  by  lottery  con- 
trary to  the  statute  {k).  The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  held 

(a)  17  Howard  232.  270 ;  in  Ex.  Ch.  3  E.  &  B.  642,  23 

(h)  18  Wallace  421.  L.  J.  Q.  B.  276. 

(*)  2  E.  &  B.  118,  22  L.  J.  Q.  B.  (*)  12  Geo.  2,  o.  28,  a.  1. 
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unanimously  that  the  oovenant  was  good,  as  there  was 
nothing  wrong  in  paying  the  money,  even  if  the  unlawful 
purpose  of  the  original  agreement  had  in  fact  been 
executed :  and  the  case  was  likened  to  a  bond  given  in 
consideration  of  past  cohabitation.  But  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  Chamber  unanimously  reversed  this  judgment, 
holding  that  the  covenant  was  in  substance  part  of  an 
illegal  transaction,  whether  actually  given  in  pursuance  of 
the  first  agreement  or  not.  ''  It  is  clear  that  the  covenant 
was  given  for  payment  of  the  purchase-money.  It  springs 
from  and  is  a  creature  of  the  illegal  agreement ;  and  as 
the  law  would  not  enforce  the  original  contract,  so  neither 
will  it  allow  the  parties  to  enforce  a  security  for  the  pur- 
chase-money which  by  the  original  bargain  was  tainted 
with  illegality."  They  further  pointed  out  that  the  case 
of  a  bond  given  for  past  cohabitation  was  not  analogous, 
inasmuch  as  past  cohabitation  is  not  an  illegal  considera- 
tion but  no  consideration  at  all.  But  '*  if  an  agreement 
had  been  made  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  in  consideration  of 
future  cohabitation,  and  after  cohabitation,  the  money 
being  unpaid,  a  bond  had  been  given  to  secure  that  money, 
that  would  be  the  same  case  as  this ;  and  such  a  bond 
could  not  under  such  circumstances  be  enforced." 

The  principle  of  this  judgment  has  been  criticized  by  Principle 
considerable  authority  as  "  vague  in  itself  and  dangerous  Judgment, 
as  a  precedent"  (/).  The  actual  decision,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  require  anything  wider  than  this — ^that 
where  a  claim  for  the  payment  of  money  as  on  a  simple 
contract  would  be  bad  on  the  ground  of  illegality,  a  sub- 
sequent security  for  the  same  payment,  whether  given  in 
pursuance  of  the  original  agreement  or  not,  is  likewise 
not  enforceable :  or,  more  shortly — 

6.  Any  security  for  the  payment  of  money  under  an  6.  Security 
unlawful  agreement  is  itself  void,  even  if  the  giving  of  m^^" 
the  security  was  not  part  of  the  original  agreement.  ^"^^^^ 

(0  1  Sm.  L.  G.  400. 
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void  with 
the 

original 
agree- 
ment. 


tmlawful  To  this  extent  at  least  the  principle  of  Fkher  v.  Bridges 
weqiS%*^  has  been  repeatedly  acted  on  (in).  In  Oeere  v.  Mare  (m) 
a  policy  of  assurance  was  assigned  by  deed  as  a  further 
security  for  the  payment  of  a  bill  of  exchange.  The  bill 
itself  was  given  to  secure  a  payment  by  way  of  fraudulent 
preference  to  a  particular  creditor,  and  accepted  not  by 
the  debtor  himself  but  by  a  third  person.  It  was  held, 
both  on  principle  and  on  the  authority  of  Fisher  v.  Bridges^ 
that  the  deed  could  not  be  enforced.  Again  in  Clay  y. 
Ray  {m)  two  promissory  notes  were  secretly  given  by  a 
compoimding  debtor  to  a  creditor  for  a  sum  in  excess  of 
the  amount  of  the  composition.  Judgment  was  obtained 
in  an  action  on  one  of  these  notes.  In  consideration  of 
proceedings  being  stayed  and  the  notes  given  up  a  third 
person  gave  a  guaranty  to  the  creditor  for  the  amount :  it 
was  held  that  on  this  guaranty  no  action  could  be  main- 
tained. 


This  is  a  convenient  place  to  state  a  rule  of  a  more 
special  kind  which  has  already  been  assumed  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  various  instances  of  illegality,  and  the  necessity 
of  which  ^  obvious :  namely : — 


ba.  Bond  5a.  If  the  Condition  of  a  bond  is  imlawful,  the  whole 

^kwful  bond  is  void  (n). 

condition 
ifi  whoUy 

^^*^'  Rules  of  Utnd^fice  and  Procedure  touching  Unlawful 

Agreements, 

6.  lUega-  6.  Extrinsic  evidence  is  always  admissible  to  show  that 

always  he  ^^^  object  Or  Consideration  of  an  agreement  is  in  fact 

shown  hy 


illegal. 

(m)  Grams  v.  Wroughton^  11  Ex. 
146,  24  L.  J.  Ex.  266 ;  Geere  v. 
Mare,  2  H.  &  G.  339,  33  L.  J.  Ex. 
60;  Clay  v.  Ray,  17  C.  B.  N.  S. 
188. 

(«)  Co.  Lit.  206  b,  Shepp.  Touch. 
372;  where  it  ia  said  that  if  the 


matter  of  the  condition  he  only 
malum  prohibitum,  the  ohligation  is 
ahsolute  (as  if  the  condition  were 
merely  impossihle) :  hut  this  dis- 
tinction is  now  clearly  not  law: 
see  DuvergierY.  Fellows,  10  B.  &  C. 
826. 
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This  is  an  elementary  rule  established  by  decisions  both  extrinsic 
at  law  ({?)  and  in  equity  (p).    Even  a  document  which  for  ®^^«^®®-' 
want  of  a  stamp  would  not  be  available  to  establish  any 
right  is  admissible  to  prove  the  illegal  nature  of  the  trans- 
action to  which  it  belongs  (q). 

But  where  the  immediate  object  of  the  agreement  (in 
the  sense  explained  above)  is  not  unlawful,  we  have  to 
bear  in  mind  a  qualifying  rule  which  has  been  thus 
stated : 

6a.  ''  When  it  is  songht  to  ayoid  an  agreement  not  \)emg  in  itdelf  6a.  Where 
nnlawf ul  on  the  ground  of  its  being  meant  as  part  of  an  unlawful  scheme  unLiwf ul 
or  to  carry  out  an  unlawful  object,  it  must  be  shown  that  such  was  the  ?^*®i?*^ 
intention  of  the  parties  at  the  time  of  making  the  agreement "  (r).  ^^  mustbe 

shown  to 

The  fact  that  unlawful  means  are  used  in  performing  an  ^^  at 
agreement  which  is  prifnd  facie  lawful  and  capable  of  being  date  o* 
lawfully  performed  does  not  of  itself  make  the  agreement  ^^' 
unlawful  («).     This  or  other  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Subse- 
parties  in  the  matter  of  the  agreement  may  be  evidence,  conduct  of 
but  evidence  only,  that  a  violation  of  the  law  was  part  of  ^^^ 
their  original  intention,  and  whether  it  was  so  is  a  pure  evidenee  of 
question  of  fact  {t).    The  omission  of  statutory  requisites  SS^fui 
in  carrjring  on  a  partnership  business  is  consistent  with  "^^ntion. 
the  contract  of  partnership  itself  being  lawful ;  but  if  it 
is  shown  as  a  fact  that  there  was  from  the  first  a  secret 
agreement  to  carry  on  the  business  in  an  illegal  manner, 
the  whole  must  be  taken  as  one  illegal  transaction  (u). 
Again,  it  is  no  answer  to  a  claim  for  an  account  of  part- 

(o)  CoUifu  ▼.  BlanUm^  1  Sm.  L.  City  of  Memphis  v.  Brown^  20  Wal- 

C.  369.  lace  289. 

(p)  Reynell  v.  Sprye,  1  D.  M.  G.  (0  FraserY.  EiU,  1  McQu.  392. 

660,  672,  per  Knight  Bruce,  L.  J.  (m)  Armstrong  v.  Armstrotiy^  3  M. 

{q)  Coppock  V.  Bower^  4  M.  &  W.  &  JEC.  45,  64,  s.  c.  nom.  Armstrong 

361 .  V.  Lewis,  in  Ex.  Ch.  2  Cr.  &  M.  274, 

(r)  Lord  Eotcden  t.  Simpson^  10  297.   Notwithstanding  what  is  here 

A.  &E.  793,  818.  said  as  to  such  inferences  of  fact 

(*)  A  subsequent  agreement  to  being  for  the  jury,  the  matter  seems 

varj  the  performance  of  a  contract  to  have  been  left  at  large  for  the 

in  a  way  that  would  make  it  un-  Ck>urt  in  Waugh  y.  Morris,  L.  R.  8 

lawful  is  merely  inoperative,  and  Q.  B.  202  (see  next  paragraph), 
leaves  the  original  contract  in  force : 
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nership  profits  that  there  was  some  collateral  breach  of 
the  law  in  the  particular  transaction  in  which  thej  were 
earned  (a?).     Where  a  duly  enrolled  deed  inter  vivos  pur- 
ported to  create  a  rent-charge  for  charitable  purposes,  but 
the  deed  remained  in  the  grantor's  keeping,  no  payment 
was  made  during  his  lifetime,  nor  was  the  existence  of  the 
deed  communicated  to  the  persons  interested,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  parties  otherwise  showed  an  understanding 
that  the  deed  should  not  take  effect  tiU  after  the  grantor's 
death,  it  was  set  aside  as  an  evasion  of  the  Mortmain 
Act  (y).    Again,  an  agreement  is  not  unlawful  merely 
because  something  remains  to  be  done  by  one  of  the 
parties  in  order  to  make  the  performance  of  the  agreement 
or  of  some  part  of  it  lawful,  such  as  obtaining  a  licence 
from  the  Crown  (s).   On  the  same  principle  it  is  not  illegal 
for  a  highway  board  to  give  a  licence  to  a  gas  company  to 
open  a  highway  within  the  board's  jurisdiction,  for  it  must 
be  taken  to  mean  that  they  are  to  do  it  so  as  not  to  create 
a  nuisance  {a). 
Wauph  V.       In  Waugh  v.  Morris  (6)  it  was  agreed  by  charter-party 
Mi^^Sa     that  a  ship  then  at  Trouville  should  go  thence  with  a  cargo 
on  the        of  ]iay  to  London,  and  all  cargo  was  to  be  brought  and 
ofinten-    taken  from  the  ship  alongside.     Before  the  date  of  the 
whether     charter-party  an  Order  in  Council  had  been  made  and 
the  parties  published  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act, 
^^w  the    j^ggg^  prohibiting  the  landing  of  hay  from  France  in  this 
country.     The  parties  did  not  know  of  this,  and  the  master 
learnt  it  for  the  first  time  on  arriving  in  the  Thames.     In 
the  result  the  charterer  took  the  cargo  from  alongside  the 
ship  in  the  river  into  another  vessel  and  exported  it,  as  he 
lawfully  might,  but  after  considerable  delay.     The  ship- 
owner sued  him  for  demurrage,  and  he  contended  that  the 
contract  was  illegal  (though  it  had  in  fact  been  lawfully 

(£\  Sharp  V.  TayUtr^  2  Ph.  801.  Co.  Bep.  26  a,  the  like  as  to  a  con- 

\y)  Way  V.  Eaatj  2  Drew.  44.  dition  in  a  devise. 

\z)  Sewell  ▼.  Jtoj^al  Exeh,  Aitu-  (a)  Edgware  Highway  Board  v. 

ranee  Co.  4  Taunt.  866 ;  Haines  v.  Harrow  Gas  Co,  L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  92. 

Buek,  6  ih,  821 ;  op.  Forter'e  oa.  1  (b)  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  202. 
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performed),  as  the  parties  had  intended  it  to  be  perfonned 
by  means  which  at  the  time  of  the  contract  were  unlawful, 
viz,  landing  the  hay  in  the  port  of  London.  The  Court 
however  refused  to  take  this  view.  It  was  true  that  the 
plaiDtiif  contemplated  and  expected  that  the  hay  would  be 
landed,  as  that  would  be  the  natural  course  of  things. 
But  the  landing  was  no  part  of  the  contract,  and  if  the 
plaintiff  had  had  before  him  the  possibility  of  the  landing 
being  forbidden,  he  would  probably  have  expected  the  de- 
fendant not  to  break  the  law ;  as  in  fact  he  did  not,  for  no 
attempt  was  made  to  land  the  goods. 

"  We  quite  agree  that  where  a  contract  is  to  do  a  thing  which  cannot 
be  performed  without  a  violation  of  the  law  it  is  void,  whether  the  parties 
knew  the  law  or  not.  But  we  think  that  in  order  to  avoid  a  contract 
which  can  be  legally  performed  on  the  ground  that  there  was  an  intention 
to  perform  it  in  an  illegal  manner,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  there  was 
the  wicked  intention  to  break  the  law ;  and  if  this  be  so,  the  knowledge 
of  what  the  law  is  becomes  of  great  importance  '*(«). 

But  on  the  other  hand  where  an  agreement  is  prima  Where 
facie  illegal,  it  lies  on  the  party  seeking  to  enforce  it  to  ^^^^ 
show  that  the  intention  was  not  illegal.     It  is  not  enough  unlawful, 
to  show  a  mere  possibility  of  the  agreement  being  lawfully  ^ough  to 
performed  in  particular  contingent  events.     "  If  there  be  *^°\^S^ 
on  the  face  of  the  agreement  an  illegal  intention,  the  of  lawful 
burden  lies  on  the  party  who  uses  expressions  prima  facie  ^^^' 
importing  an  illegal  purpose  to  show  that  the  intention 
was  legal"  {d). 

We  now  come  to  the  rule,  which  we  will  first  state  pro-  As  to 
visionally  in  a  general  form,  that  money  or  property  paid  J^®™^ 
or  delivered  imder  an  imlawful    agreement  cannot  be  money  or 
recovered  back.  property. 

(c)  L.  B.  8  Q.  B.  207-8.  prohibent,siperpetnamcausamser« 

[d)  Holland  v.  Hall,  1  B.  &  Aid.  vaturum  est,  cessat  obligatio  .  .  . 
63,  per  Abbott,  J . ;  ^  llkxnt  y.  Jupe,  quamquam  etiam  si  non  sit  perpetua 
2  G.  P.  D.  375.  The  same  prin-  causa  .  .  .  idem  dioendum  est, 
ciple  is  expressed  in  a  different  form  quia  statim  contra  mores  sit. '  *  D. 
by  Paulus:  '*Item  quod  leges  fieri  45.  1.  de  t.  o.  36  {  1. 
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Tliis  rule  (which  is  subject  to  exceptions  to  be  presently 
stated)  is  the  chief  part,  though  not  quite  the  whole,  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  maxim  In  pari  delicto  potior  est 
condicio  defendentis  (e).  To  some  extent  it  coincides  with 
the  more  general  rule  that  money  voluntarily  paid  with 
■full  knowledge  of  all  material  facts  cannot  be  recovered 
back.  However  the  principle  proper  to  this  class  of  cases 
is  that  persons  who  have  entered  into  dealings  forbidden 
by  the  law  must  not  expect  any  assistance  from  the  law, 
save  so  far  as  the  simple  refusal  to  enforce  such  an  agree- 
ment is  unavoidably  beneficial  to  the  party  sued  upon  it. 
As  it  is  sometimes  expressed,  the  Court  is  neutral  between 
the  parties.     The  matter  is  thus  put  by  Lord  Mansfield : 


Lord 
Mans- 
field's ex- 
planation 
of  the 
rule. 


**  The  objection,  that  a  contract  is  immoral  or  illeg^  as  between  plain- 
tiff and  defendant,  sounds  at  all  times  very  ill  in  the  mouth  of  the 
defendant.  It  is  not  for  his  sake,  however,  that  the  objection  is  ever 
allowed,  but  it  is  foimded  in  general  principles  of  policy,  which  the 
defendant  has  the  advantage  of  contrary  to  the  real  justice  as  between 
him  and  the  plaintiff,  by  accident,  if  I  may  say  so.  The  principle  of 
public  policy  is  this :  ex  dolo  malo  non  oritur  actio.  No  Court  will  lend  its 
aid  to  a  man  who  founds  his  cause  of  action  upon  an  immoral  or  an  illegal 
act.  If  from  the  plaintiff's  own  stating  or  otherwise  the  cause  of  action 
appears  to  arise  ex  turpi  causa,  or  the  transgression  of  a  positive  law  of 
this  country,  there  the  Court  says  he  has  no  right  to  be  assisted  It  is 
upon  that  ground  the  Court  goes  ;  not  for  the  sake  of  the  defendant,  but 
because  they  will  not  lend  their  aid  to  such  a  plaintiff.  So  if  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  were  to  change  sides,  and  the  defendant  was  to  bring  his 
action  against  the  plaintiff,  the  latter  would  then  have  the  advantage  of 
it ;  for  where  both  are  equally  in  fault,  potior  eat  conditio  defendentis ''  (/}. 


Plaintiff 
can't 
recover 
where  his 
own  un- 
lawful 
conduct  is 
part  of  his 
own  case. 


The  test  for  the  application  of  the  rule  \&  whether  the 
plaintiff  can  make  out  his  case  otherwise  than  "  through 
the  medium  and  by  the  act  of  an  illegal  transaction  to 
which  he  was  himself  a  party  "  {g).  It  is  not  confined  to 
the  case  of  actual  money  payments,  though  that  is  the 
most  common.     Where  the  plaintiff  had  deposited  the  half 


{e)  Cp.  D.  50.  17.  de  reg.  iuris, 
154,  C.  4.  7.  de  oondict.  ob  turpem 
causam,  2. 


(/)  Holman  v.  Johnson,  Cowp. 
841,  343. 

(^}  Taylmr  t.  Chester,  L.  B.  4  Q.  B. 
809,  314. 
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of  a  bank  note  with  the  defendant  bj  way  of  pledge  to 
secure  the  repayment  of  money  due  for  wine  and  suppers 
supplied  by  the  defendant  in  a  brothel  and  disorderly 
house  kept  by  the  defendant  for  the  purpose  of  being  con- 
sumed there  in  a  debauch,  and  for  money  lent  for  similar 
purposes,  it  was  held  that  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover, 
as  it  was  necessary  to  his  case  to  show  the  true  character 
of  the  deposit.  (This  is  apparent  by  the  course  of  the 
pleadings ;  the  declaration  was  on  a  bailment  of  the  half- 
note  to  be  re-delivered  on  request,  and  in  detinue.  Pleas, 
in  effect,  that  it  was  deposited  by  way  of  pledge  to  secure 
money  due.  lleplication,  the  inmioral  character  of  the 
debt  as  above)  (h).  The  Court  inclined  also  to  think,  but 
did  not  decide,  that  the  plaintiff's  case  must  fail  on  the 
more  general  ground  that  the  delivery  of  the  note  was  an 
executed  contract  by  which  a  special  property  passed,  and 
that  such  property  must  remain  (i). 

The  rule  is  not  even  confined  to  causes  of  action  ex 
contractu.  An  action  in  tort  cannot  be  maintained  when 
the  cause  of  action  springs  from  an  illegal  transaction  to 
which  the  plaintiff  was  a  party,  and  that  transaction  is  a 
necessary  part  of  his  case  (k). 

Independently  of  the  special  grounds  of  this  rule,  a 
completely  executed  transfer  of  property,  though  originally 
made  upon  an  imlawful  consideration  or  in  pursuance  of 
an  unlawful  agreement,  is  afterwards  valid  and  irrevocable 
both  at  law  and  in  equity  (/). 

The  rule  is  not  applicable  in  the  following  classes  of 
cases,  most  of  which  however  cannot  properly  be  called 
exceptions. 

An  agent  is  not  discharged  from  accounting  to  his  prin-  Duty  of 
dpal  by  reason  of  past  unlawful  acts  or  intentions  of  the  tSS^o 
principal  collateral  to  the  matter  of  the  agency.    If  A.  ^^^^^  ^ 

(h)  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  at  p.  312.  {k)  F%vm  v.  NicholU,  2  C.  B.  601, 

(()  Cjompaxe  Ex  parU  Caldeeoti,  A  613;    a   peculiar  and  apparently 

Ch.  D.  160,  p.  306  above ;  Jiegbie  solitary  example. 

y.  Fhotphate  Sewage  Co,  L.  B.  10  (/)  Ayerat  v.  Jenkine,  16  Eq.  275. 

Q  B.  491,  600,  affd.  in  C.  A.  1  Q.  Op.  M'Callan  ▼.  Mortimer  {Ex,  C^.) 

B.  D.  679.  9  M.  &  W.  636. 
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piindpals  pays  monej  to  B.  for  the  use  of  C,  B.  cannot  justifj  a 
SSmding  refusal  to  pay  over  to  0.  by  showing  that  it  was  paid 
m^^^  under  an  unlawful  agreement  between  A.  and  C.  (m). 
Again,  if  A.  and  B.  make  bets  at  a  horse-raoe  on  a  joint 
account  and  B.  receives  the  winnings,  A.  can  recover  his 
share  of  the  money  or  sue  on  a  bill  given  to  him  by  B.  for 
it :  here  however  there  is  nothing  illegal  in  any  part  of  the 
business  (n).  In  like  manner  the  right  to  an  account  of 
partnership  profits  is  not  lost  by  the  particular  transaction 
in  which  they  were  earned  having  involved  a  breach  of  the 
law  (o).  Nor  can  a  trustee  of  property  refuse  to  account 
to  his  cestui  que  ttnist  on  grounds  of  this  kind :  a  trust 
was  enforced  where  the  persons  interested  were  the 
members  of  an  unincorporated  trading  association,  though 
it  was  doubtful  whether  the  association  itself  was  not 
illegal  (p).  So,  if  A.  with  B.'s  consent  effects  a  policy  for 
his  own  benefit  on  the  life  and  in  the  name  of  B.,  having 
himself  no  insurable  interest,  the  policy  and  the  value  of 
it  belong,  as  between  them,  to  A.  (q).  If  a  man  entrusts 
another  as  his  agent  with  money  to  be  paid  for  an  un- 
lawful purpose,  he  may  recover  it  at  any  time  before  it  is 
actually  so  paid ;  or  even  if  the  agent  does  pay  it  after 
having  been  warned  not  to  do  so  (r) ;  the  reason  of  this, 
clearly  put  in  one  of  the  earlier  cases  («),  is  that  whether 

(m)  Tefianty,  Elliottf  1  B.  &F.  3.  The  groond  taken  by  the  majority 
(n)  Johnaon  v.  Lansley^  12  G.  B.  is  that,  under  the  conditions  of 
468.  And  where  B.  uses  moneys  .of  betting  as  commonly  practised  and 
his  own  and  A.'s  in  betting,  on  the  koown  to  the  parties,  the  employ- 
terms  of  dividing  winnings  in  cer-  ment  of  the  plaintiff  must  miply 
tain  proportions,  A.  can  sae  B.  on  an  idemnity  ag^ainst  all  payments 
a  cheque  given  for  his  share  of  made  in  the  regular  course  of 
winnings :  Beeaton  v.  Beeatony  1  Ex.  business. 

D.  13.     Cp.  and  dist.  Higginson  v.  (o)  Sharp  v.   Taylor,  2  Ph.  801. 

Simpaon,  2  0.  P.  D.  76,  where  the  Of  course  it  is  not  so  where  the 

transaction  in  question  was  held  to  main  object  of  the  partnership  is 

be  in   substance    a   mere  wager.  unlawful. 

Where  an  agent  is  employed  to  bet  {p)  Sheppard  v.  Oxm/ord,  1  K.  ft 

in  hia  oum  name  and  receire  win-  J.  491. 

ning^  or  pay  losses,  the  authority  {q)  Worthington  t.  Curtta^  1  Ch. 

to  pay  losses  becomes  irrevocable  D.  419. 

on  the  bet  being  made  ;   Bead  v.  (r)  HaaUlou?  v.  Jackaon,  8  B.  &  C. 

Anderaon  (C.  A.),  13  Q,  B.  D.  779  221,  226. 

(Bowen  and  Fry,  L.JJ.  affirming   ,       (a)  Taylor  y,  Lcndeyy  9  East  49. 
Hawkins,  J.,  diaa,  Brett,  M.  R.). 
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the  intended  payment  be  lawful  or  not  an  authority  may 
always  be  countermanded  as  between  the  principal  and 
agent  so  long  as  it  is  not  executed  {i).  It  is  the  same 
where  the  agent  is  authorized  to  apply  in  an  unlawful 
manner  any  part  of  the  moneys  to  be  received  by  him  on 
account  of  the  principal ;  he  must  account  for  so  much  of 
that  part  as  he  has  not  actually  paid  over  {t).  The 
language  of  the  statute  8  &  9  Yict.  c.  109,  s.  18,  which 
says  that  no  money  can  be  recovered  '*  which  shall  have 
been  deposited  in  the  hands  of  any  person  to  abide  the 
event  upon  which  any  wager  shall  have  been  made  "  does 
not  prevent  either  party  from  repudiating  the  wager  at 
any  time  either  before  or  after  the  event  and  before  the 
money  is  actually  paid  over  and  recovering  his  own  deposit 
from  the  stakeholder  (u). 

Where  money  has  been  paid  under  an  unlawful  agree-  Money 
ment,  but  nothing  else  done  in  performance  of  it,  the  ^^^[^ 
money  may  be  recovered  back.     But  in  the  decision  which  where 
establishes  this  exception  it  is  intimated  that  it  probably  not^ze^ 
would  not  be  allowed  if  the  agreement  were  actually  c«*«d. 
criminal  or  immoral  (a;).    ''If  money  is  paid  or  goods 
delivered  for  an  illegal  purpose,  the  person  who  has  so 
paid  the  money  or  delivered  the  goods  may  recover  them 
back  before  the  illegal  purpose  is  carried  out ;  but  if  he 
waits  till  the  illegal  purpose  is  carried  out,  or  if  he  seeks 
to  enforce  the  illegal  transaction,  in  neither  case  can  he 
maintain  an  action "  (y).     And  the  action   cannot   be 
maintained  by  a  party  who  has  not  given  previous  notice 
that  he  repudiates  the  agreement  and  claims  his  money 
back  (2).     In  Taylor  v.  Bowers  (y)  A.  had  delivered  goods 
to  B.  under  a  fictitious  assignment  for  the  purpose  of  de- 

(0  Bone  ▼.  EkU$9,  6  H.  &  N.  925,  (:r)  Tappenden  v.  RandalL  2  B.  & 

29  L.  J.  Ex.  438.  P.  467. 

(m)  JHggU  v.  Migga  (G.  A.),  2  Ex.  (y)  Per  Kelliflh,  L.  J.  Taylor  y. 

D.  422 ;  Hampden  v.  WaUh,  1  Q.  Bouere,  1  Q.  B.  D.  291,  300 ;  cp. 

B.  D.  189,  where  former  antho-  WiUm  v.  Strvgnell^  7  Q.  B.  D.  at 

rities  are  collected  and  considered ;  p.  651,  per  Stephen,  J. 

TrimhU  v.  Sill  (J.C.)  on  a  colonial  (e)  Balyart  v.  Leekie,  6  H.  &  S. 

statute  in  the  same  termff,  6  App.  290. 
Ca.  342. 
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FartieBnot 
in  pari 
delicto. 
Purchaae 
of  credi- 
tor's 
asaentto 
oomposi- 
tion. 


frauding  A/s  creditors.  £.  exeouted  a  bill  of  sale  of  the 
goods  to  G.y  who  was  privj  to  the  scheme,  without  A.'b 
assent.  It  was  held  that  A.  might  repudiate  the  whole 
transaction  and  demand  the  return  of  the  goods  from  C. 
In  Si/mes  v.  Hughes  (a),  a  case  somewhat  of  the  same  kind, 
the  plainti£E  had  assigned  certain  leasehold  property  to  a 
trustee  with  the  intention  of  defeating  his  creditors ;  after- 
wards under  an  arrangement  with  his  creditors  he  sued  for 
the  recovery  of  the  property,  having  undertaken  to  pay 
them  a  composition  in  case  of  success.  The  Court  held 
that,  as  the  illegal  purpose  had  not  been  executed,  he 
was  entitled  to  a  reconveyance.  It  will  be  observed  how- 
ever that  the  plaintiff  was  in  effect  suing  as  a  trustee  for 
his  creditors,  so  that  the  real  question  was  whether  the 
fraud  upon  the  creditors  should  be  continued  against  the 
better  mind  of  the  debtor  himself.  The  cases  above  men- 
tioned as  to  recovering  money  from  agents  or  stakeholders 
are  also  put  partly  on  this  ground,  which  however  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  them  {b). 

In  certain  cases  the  parties  are  said  not  to  be  in  pari 
delicto^  namely  where  the  unlawful  agreement  and  the 
payment  take  place  under  circumstances  practically 
amounting  to  coercion.  The  chief  instances  of  this  kind 
in  courts  of  law  have  been  payments  made  by  a  debtor 
by  way  of  fraudulent  preference  to  purchase  a  particular 
creditor's  assent  to  his  discharge  in  bankruptcy  or  to 
a  composition.  The  leading  case  is  now  Atkinson  v. 
Denby{c).  There  the  defendant,  one  of  the  plaintiff's 
creditors,  refused  to  accept  the  composition  unless  he  had 
something  more,  and  the  plaintiff  paid  him  50/.  before  he 


(a)  9  Eq.  476. 

\b)  Hastelow  v.  Jackson^  8  B.  &  G. 
221.  Hearing  v.  Hellinff8,  14  M.  & 
W.  711,  where  that  case  was 
doubted,  decides  only  this :  A  man 
cannot  sue  a  stakeholder  for  the 
whole  of  the  sweepstakes  he  has 
won  in  a  lottery,  and  then  reply  to 
the  objection  of  illegality  that  if 


the  whole  thing  is  illegal  he  must 
at  all  events  recover  his  own  stake. 
Allegans  oontraria  non  est  andien- 
duB. 

(e)  6  H.  &  N.  778,  30  L.  J.  Ex. 
361,  in  Ex.  Ch.  7  H.  &  N.  934,  31 
L.  J.  Ex.  362:  the  chief  earlier 
ones  are  Smith  ▼.  Bromley ^  2  Doug. 
695,  Smith  v.  Cuff,  6  K.  &  8.  160. 
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executed  the  composition  deed.  It  was  held  that  this 
money  could  be  recovered  hack.  "It  is  true,"  said  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  "  that  both  are  in  delicto, 
because  the  act  is  a  fraud  upon  the  other  creditors,  but  it 
is  not  par  delictum,  because  the  one  has  the  power  to 
dictate,  the  other  no  alternative  but  to  submit."  On  the 
same  ground  money  paid  for  compounding  a  penal  action 
contrary  to  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  may  be  recovered 
back  (d).  But  where  a  bill  is  given  by  way  of  fraudulent 
preference  to  purchase  a  creditor's  assent  to  a  composition, 
and  after  the  composition  the  debtor  chooses  to  pay  the 
amount  of  the  biU,  this  is  a  volimtary  payment  which 
cannot  be  recovered  (e). 

In  equity  the  application  of  this  doctrine  has  been  the  Like 
same  in  substance,  though  more  varied  in  its  circum-  orequity. 
stances.  The  rule  followed  by  courts  of  equity  was  thus 
described  by  Knight  Bruce,  L.  J. :  "  "Where  the  parties  to 
a  contract  against  public  policy  or  illegal  are  not  in  pari 
delicto  (and  they  are  not  always  so)  and  where  public 
policy  is  considered  as  advanced  by  allowing  either,  or  at 
least  the  more  excusable  of  the  two,  to  sue  for  relief 
against  the  transaction,  relief  is  given  to  him,  as  we  know 
from  various  authorities,  of  which  Osborne  v.  Williams  [see 
below]  is  one"  (/). 

On  this  principle  relief  was  given  and  an  account  Special 
decreed  in  Osborne  v.  Williams  (g),  where  the  unlawful  sale  ^^^. 
of  the  profits  of  an  office  was  made  by  a  son  to  his  father 
after  the  son  had  obtained  the  office  in  succession  to  his 
father  and  upon  his  recommendation,  so  that  he  was  wholly 
under  his  father's  control  in  the  matter.  In  Reynell  v. 
Sprye  (h)  an  agreement  bad  for  champerty  was  set  aside 
at  the  suit  of  the  party  who  had  been  induced  to  enter 
into  it  by  the  other's  false  representations  that  it  was  a 


id)  WiUiamM  v.  Hedley,  8  East,  (/)  Beynell  v.  Sprye,  1  D.  M.  Qt. 

378.  660,  679. 

W  WiU<m  ▼.  Ray,  10  A.  &  E.  82.  (^)  18  Ves.  879. 

(A)  1  D.  M.  G.  660,  679. 

\\  Z 
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usual  and  proper  course  among  men  of  business  to  advanoe 
oosts  and  manage  litigation  on  the  terms  of  taking  all  the 
risk  and  sharing  the  property  recovered.  And  in  a  later 
case  a  mortgage  to  secure  a  loan  of  money  which  in  fact 
was  lent  upon  an  immoral  consideration  was  set  aside  at 
the  suit  of  the  borrower  on  the  ground  that  the  interest 
of  others  besides  parties  to  the  corrupt  bargain  was  in- 
volved («).  A  wider  exception  is  made,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  in  the  case  of  agreements  of  which  the  consideration 
is  future  illicit  cohabitation  between  the  parties.  The 
treatment  of  this  kind  of  agreements  is  altogether  some- 
what anomalous  and  ill-defined,  and  may  be  considered 
open  to  review  by  a  Court  of  Appeal  should  occasion  arise. 
Apart  from  this  particular  question,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  (at  all  events  since  the  Judicature  Acts)  why  the 
analogy  of  the  cases  in  equity  where  agreements  have  been 
set  aside  should  not  apply  to  the  legal  right  of  recovering 
back  money  paid.  If  this  be  correct,  the  rule  and  its 
qualifications  will  be  to  this  eflfect : 

Statement  7.  Money  paid  or  property  delivered  under  an  unlawful 
L  quali-  ^  agreement  cannot  be  recovered  back,  nor  the  agreement  set 
fied.  aside  at  the  suit  of  either  party — 

imless  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  execution  of  the 
unlawful  purpose  beyond  the  payment  or  delivery  itself 
(and  the  agreement  is  not  positively  criminal  or  im- 
moral P) ; 

or  unless  the  agreement  was  made  tmder  such  circum- 
stances as  between  the  parties  that  if  otherwise  lawful  it 
would  be  voidable  at  the  option  of  the  party  seeking 
relief  (k) ; 

or,  in  the  case  of  an  action  to  set  aside  the  agreement, 
unless  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court  the  interests  of  third 
persons  require  that  it  should  be  set  aside. 

(i)   W.  v.  £.  32  Beav.  674.  authorities,   but    is   submitted  as 

(k)  This  form  of  expression  is      fairly  representing  the  result, 
not  positively  warranted    by  the 
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8.  Where  a  differenoe  of  local  laws  is  in  question,  the  8.  Conflict 
lawfulness  of  a  contract  is  to  be  determined  by  the  law  gpaJ^*  ^ 
governing  the  substance  of  the  contract  (that  is,  according  lex  hd 
to  the  English  authorities,  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  ^^^^ 
contract  is  made,  subject  to  the  consideration  of  matters 
showing  a  different  intention,  for  example,  if  the  contract 
is  wholly  to  be  performed  in  some  other  place)  (/). 

Exception  1. — An  agreement  entered  into  by  a  citizen  unless 
in  violation  of  a  prohibitory  law  of  his  own  state  cannot  in  ^  ^. 
any  case  be  enforced  in  any  court  of  that  state.  hibitory 

Exception  2. — An  agreement  contrary  to  common  prin-  law  of  the 
ciples  of  justice  or  morality,  or  to  the  interests  of  the  state,  o^^^ms 
cannot  in  any  case  be  enforced.  the  a^^ree- 

"What  we  here  have  to  do  with  is  in  truth  a  fragment  of  JS^rary 
a  much  larger  subject,  namely,  the  consideration  of  the  *<>  ^^' 
local  law  governing  obligations  in  general  (m).  tioe  or 

The  main  proposition  is  well  established,  and  it  would  ^*^** 
be  idle  to  attempt  in  this  place  any  abridgment  or  restate-  state. 
ment  of  what  is  said  upon  it  by  writers  on  so-called  Private  ^^  *^® 
International  Law  (n).   The  first  exception  is  a  simple  one.  ception. 
The  municipal  laws  of  a  particular  state,  especially  laws  of 
a  prohibitory  kind,  are  as  a  rule  directed  only  to  things 
done  within  its  j'urisdiction.     But  a  particular  law  may 
positively  forbid  the  subjects  of  the  state  to  undertake 


oii: 


I)  Westlake,  234,  237 ;  per  Erie,  violation  of  English  law,  it  cannot 
Ly  Branley  ▼.  S,  E.  It,  Co.  12  G.  be  enforoed  here,  notwithstanding 
B.  N.  S.  at  p.  72:  "As  a  general  that  it  may  hare  been  yalid  by  its 
rule,  the  lex  ioei  contractus  governs  proper  law.  Where  a  contract  con- 
in  deoidiu^  whether  there  was  ille-  fliots  with  what  are  deemed  in 
gality  in  the  contract ;  "  Zlot/d  y.  England  to  be  essential  public  or 
Guibert^  Ex.  Ch.,  L.  R..  1  Q.  B.  moral  interests,  it  cannot  be  en- 
116,  122,  in  a  very  careful  judg-  forced  here,  notwithstanding  that 
meat  prepared  by  WiUes,  J. ;  Jaeobt  it  may  have  been  valid  by  its  proper 
V.  Crtdit  LyonnaiSy  C.  A.,  12  Q.  B.  law. 

D.  689,  600.  (n)  The  name,  though  current, 

(m)  For  the  treatment  of  it  in  is  both  clumsy  and  absurd.    The 

this  connexion,  see  Savigny,  Syst.  rules  of  municipal  law  concerning 

8.  269-278  (§  374  0.) ;  Story,  Ck>n-  the  reoognition  and  application  of 

iBict  of  Laws,  §§243  sqq.  268  sqq. ;  foreign  laws  have  a  certain  coemo- 

"Wharton,  §§  482-497.    Mr.  West-  politan  character,  but  are  not  in- 

lake  (Private  Intern.  Law,  ed.  1880,  temational:  they  are  xut  gentium^ 


Wh( 


203,  204)  states  the  rules  thus :       but  not  inter  gentee. 
'  lere  a  contract  contemplated  the 

z2 
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some  particular  class  of  transactions  in  any  part  of  the 
world :  and  where  such  a  law  exists,  the  courts  of  that 
state  must  give  effect  to  it.  A  foreigner  cannot  sue  in  an 
English  court  on  a  contract  made  with  a  British  subject, 
and  itself  lawful  at  the  place  where  it  was  made,  if  it  is 
such  that  British  subjects  are  forbidden  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  make  it  anywhere  (o).  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  such  a  contract  would  be  recognized  even  by  the 
courts  of  the  state  where  it  was  made,  unless  the  prohi- 
bition were  of  so  hostile  or  restrictive  a  character  as 
between  the  two  states  {e.g.  if  the  rulers  of  a  people 
skilled  in  a  particular  industry  should  forbid  them  to 
exercise  or  teach  that  industry  abroad)  as  not  to  fall 
within  the  ordinary  principles  of  comity.  The  authorities 
already  cited  (p.  250  above)  as  to  marriages  within  the 
prohibited  degrees  contracted  abroad  by  British  subjects 
may  also  be  usefully  consulted  as  illustrating  this  topic. 
As  to  the  The  second  exception  is  by  no  means  free  from  diffi- 
^^^Qjj®^"  culties  touching  its  real  meaning  and  extent  {p).  There 
is  no  doubt  that  an  agreement  will  not  necessarily,  though 
it  will  generally,  be  enforced  if  lawful  according  to  its 
proper  local  law.  The  reasons  for  which  the  court  may 
nevertheless  refuse  to  enforce  it  have  been  variously 
expressed  by  judges  and  text-writers,  and  sometimes  in 
very  wide  language. 

Transao-  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  courts  of  a  civilized 
^^^"  state  cannot  give  effect  to  rights  alleged  to  be  valid  by 
oommon  gome  local  law,  but  arising  from  a  transaction  plainly 
of  oivrnzed  repugnant  to  the  im  gentium  in  its  proper  sense — the 
fo^ai^'^  principles  of  law  and  morality  common  to  civilized  nations, 
on  a  In  other  words,  a  local  law  cannot  be  recognized,  though 

ford^       otherwise  it  would  be  the  proper  law  to  look  to,  if  it  is  in 

(o)  Smto8  y.  Ulidffe,  in  Ex.  Gh.      whiohisyoidbjtlie  law  of  England, 


8  0.  B.  N.  S.  at  p.  874,  29  L.  J.  but  valid  by  tlie  law  of  the  oountx^ 

C.  P.  at  p.  350,  per  filackbom,  J.  where  the  matter  ia  transacted  ~~ 

(p)  ''Whether  an  action  can  be  a  great  question  " :  per  Wilmot, 

supported  in  England  on  a  contract  Robinson  y.  Blandy  2^urr.  1083, 
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derogation  of  all  civilized  laws  (p).  This  indeed  seems  a  system  of 
fundamental  assumption  in  tlie  administration  of  justice,  relations 
in  whatever  forum  and  by  whatever  procedure.  Likewise  not  reoog- 
it  is  clear  that  no  court  can  be  bound  to  enforce  rights 
arising  under  a  system  of  law  so  different  from  its  own, 
and  so  unlike  anything  it  is  accustomed  to,  that  not  only 
its  administrative  means,  but  the  legal  conceptions  which 
are  the  foundation  of  its  procedure,  and  its  legal  habit  of 
mind((?),  so  to  speak,  are  wholly  unfitted  to  deal  with 
them.  For  this  reason  the  English  Divorce  Court  cannot 
entertain  a  suit  founded  on  a  Mormon  marriage.  Apart 
from  the  question  whether  such  marriages  would  be 
regarded  by  our  courts  as  immoral  iure  gentium  (r),  the 
matrimonial  law  of  England  is  wholly  inapplicable  to 
polygamy,  and  the  attempt  to  apply  it  would  lead  to 
manifest  absurdities  (s).  Practically  these  difficulties  can 
hardly  arise  except  as  to  rights  derived  from  family  rela- 
tions. One  can  hardly  imagine  them  in  the  proper  region 
of  contracts. 

Again,  there  are  sundry  judicial  observations  to  be  found  Butoppo- 

which  go  to  the  further  extent  of  saying  that  no  court  will  munTdpai 

enforce  anything  contrary  to  the  particular  views  of  justice  principles 
,..        -^         ,^  I.  -x  .  .      ,    .    ^  of  law  not 

morality  or  poucy  whereon  its  own  municipal  junspru-  enough, 
dence  is  founded.     And  this  doctrine  is  supported  by  the 
general  acceptance  of  text-writers,  which  in  this  depart- 
ment of  law  must  needs  count  for  more  than  in  any  other, 


(p)  It  has  been  laid  down  that      MeehisbetcwsUein  of  the  Court, 
ontracts  to  bribe  or  corruptly  in-  {r)  A  conclusion  which  would 

fiuence  officers  of  a  foreign  govern-      imply  anj  offence  to  the  Queen's 


contracts  to  bribe  or  corruptly  in-  {r)  A  conclusion  which  would  not 

fiuence  officers  of  a  foreign  govern-      imply  anj  offence  to  the  Queen's 
ment — even  if  not  prohibited   bj      Hindu  and  Mahometan  subjects,  or 


the  law  of  that  government — will  be  inconsistent  with  our  adminis- 

not  be  enforced  in  the  courts  of  the  tration  of  native  law  in  British 

United  States :  Oseanyan  v.  Amu  India.     The  immemorial  institu- 

Co,   103  U.S.   261,  277;  and  this  tions  of  Eastern  races  are  obviously 

not  in  the  interest  of  the  foreign  on  a  different  footing  altogether 

government,   but  for  the  sake  of  from  the  fantastic  and  retrog^rade 

morality  and  the  dignity  of  law  at  devices  of  a  degenerate  fraction  in 

home.  the  West. 

(q)  In  German  one  might  speak  (<)  Myde  v.  Mpde  ^  Woodmamety 

wiUiout  any  strangeness    of    the  L.  B.  1  P.  &  D.  130. 
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Contract 
for  Bale  of 
Blavea 
.enforced 
in  Santos 
9.  Blidge. 


owing  to  its  comparative  poverty  in  decisive  authorities. 
But  a  test  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  treatment  of 
rights  arising  out  of  slavery  by  the  courts  of  a  free  country: 
and  for  England  at  least  the  decision  of  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  in  Santos  v.  Illidge  {t)  has  given  such  an  answer 
to  it  as  makes  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  books  unten- 
able. Slavery  is  as  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  English 
law  as  anything  can  well  be  which  is  so  far  admitted  by 
any  other  civilized  system  that  any  serious  question  of  the 
conflict  of  laws  can  arise  upon  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
neither  the  stattM  of  slavery  nor  any  personal  right  of  the 
master  or  duty  of  the  slave  incident  thereto  can  exist  in 
England  («*),  or  within  the  protection  of  English  law  (a?). 
But  it  long  remained  uncertain  how  an  English  court  would 
deal  with  a  contract  concerning  slaves  which  was  lawful 
in  the  country  where  it  was  made  and  to  be  performed. 
Passing  over  eeurlier  and  indecisive  authorities  (y),  we  find 
Lord  Mansfield  assuming  that  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  a 
slave  may  be  good  here  (s).  On  the  other  hand,  Best,  J. 
thought  no  action  ^^  founded  upon  a  right  arising  out  of 
slavery  "  would  be  maintainable  in  the  municipal  courts 
of  this  country  (a).  But  in  Santos  v.  Illidge  (6)  a  Brazilian 
sued  an  English  firm  trading  in  Brazil  for  the  non-delivery 
of  slaves  under  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  them  in  that 
country,  which  was  valid  by  Brazilian  law.  The  only 
question  discussed  was  whether  the  sale  was  or  was  not 
under  the  circimistances  made  illegal  by  the  operation  of 
the  statutes  against  slave  trading :  and  in  the  result  the 
majority  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  held  that  it  was  not. 


(0  8  C.  B.  N.  S.  861,  29  L.  J. 
C.  P.  348,  revg.  b.  c.  in  comt  be- 
low, 6  C.  B.  N.  S.  841,  28  L.  J. 
0.  P.  317.  Very  strangely  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  ease  either  in 
Wharton's  Conflict  of  Laws  or  in 
the  last  edition  of  Story. 

(»)  Sommertetfa  ca.  20  St.  T.  1. 

{x)  Viz.  on  board  an  English 
ship  of  war  on  the  high  seas  or  in 
hostile  occupation    of    territorial 


waters,  Forhe$  y.  Coehraney  2  B.  & 
0.  448. 

(y)  They  are  colleoted  in  Har- 
grave's  argument  in  SommerteiVs 
case. 

20  St.  T.  79. 

Forbes  v.  Cochrane,  2  B.  &  C. 
at  p.  468.  To  same  effect  Story 
§  259,  in  spite  of  American  aatho- 
rity  being  adverse. 

{b)  See  note  (^),  ante. 


w 
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It  was  not  even  contended  that  at  common  law  the  court 
must  regard  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  slaves  as  so  repug- 
nant to  English  principles  of  justice  that,  wherever  made, 
it  could  not  be  enforced  in  England.  Nor  can  it  be  sug- 
gested that  the  point  was  overlooked,  for  it  appears  to 
have  been  marked  for  argument.  Perhaps  it  is  a  matter 
for  regret  that  it  was  not  insisted  upon,  and  an  express 
dedBion  obtained  upon  it :  but  as  it  is,  it  now  seems  im- 
possible to  say  that  purely  municipul  views  of  right  and 
wrong  can  prevail  against  the  recognition  of  a  foreign 
•law.  Moreover,  apart  from  this  decision,  the  cases  in 
which  the  dicta  relied  upon  for  the  wider  doctrine  have 
occurred  have  in  fact  been  ahnost  always  determined  on 
considerations  of  local  law,  and  in  particular  of  the  law  of 
the  place  where  the  contract  was  to  be  performed. 

Thus  in  Robimon  v.  Bland  (c)  the  plaintiff  sued  (1)  upon  Earlier 
a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  upon  England  to  secure  money  ^^^^' 
won  at  play  in  France :   (2)  for  money  won  at  play  in  j^ith  re- 
France  :  (3)  for  money  lent  for  play  at  the  same  time  and  the  gene- 
place.    Aj8  to  the  bill,  it  was  held  to  be  an  English  bill ;  ^^^' 
for  the  contract  was  to  be  performed  by  payment  in 
England,  and  therefore  to  be  governed  by  English  law. 
For  the  money  won,  it  could  not  have  been  recovered  in  a 
French  court  of  justice  ((/),  and  so  could  not  in  any  case  be 
sued  for  here ;  but  as  to  the  money  lent,  the  loan  was  law- 
ful in  France  and  therefore  recoverable  here.    Wilmot,  J. 
said  that  an  action  could  be  mamtained  in  some  coun- 
tries by  a  courtesan  for  the  price  of  her  prostitution,  but 
certainly  would  not  be  allowed  in  England,  though  the 
cause  of  action  arose  in  one  of  those  countries.     Probably 
no  such  local  law  now  exists.    But  if  it  did,  and  if  it  were 
attempted  to  enforce  it  in  our  courts,  we  could  appeal,  not 

{e)  2  Burr.  1077.  the  ootirt  would  in  any  case  have 

{d\  Nor,  under  the  circumstanoes,  deoUned  to  take  notice  of  an  ez- 

in  the  marshal's  court  of  honour  traordinary  and  extra-legal  juris- 

which  then  existed ;  but  it  seems  diction  of  that  sort, 
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to  OUT  own  municipal  notions  of  morality,  but  to  the 
Boman  law  as  expressing  the  common  and  continuous 
understcmding  of  civilized  nations.  Such  a  bargain  is  im- 
moral iure  gentium. 

In  Quarrier  v.  Colston  (e)  it  was  held  that  money  lent 
by  one  English  subject  to  another  for  gaming  in  a  foreign 
country  where  such  gaming  was  not  unlawful  might  be 
recovered  in  England.  This,  as  well  as  the  foregoing  case, 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  rule  that  the  law  of  the  place 
of  performance  is  to  be  followed.  It  must  be  taken,  no 
doubt,  that  the  parties  contemplated  payment  in  England. 
Then,  what  says  the  law  of  England  P  Money  lent  for  an 
unlawful  use  cannot  be  recovered.  Then,  was  this  money 
lent  for  an  unlawful  use  ?  That  must  be  determined  by 
the  law  existing  at  the  time  and  place  at  which  the  money 
was  to  be  used  in  play.  That  law  not  being  shown  to 
prohibit  such  a  use  of  it,  there  was  no  unlawful  purpose  in 
the  loan,  and  there  was  a  good  cause  of  action,  not  merely 
by  the  local  law  (which  in  fact  was  not  before  the  court)  (/), 
but  by  the  law  of  England.  These  cases  do  show,  how- 
ever, that  the  English  law  against  gaming  is  not  considered 
to  be  founded  on  such  high  and  general  principles  of 
morality  that  it  is  to  override  all  foreign  laws,  or  that  an 
English  court  is  to  presume  gaming  to  be  unlawful  by  a 
foreign  law(^). 

In  JECope  v.  Sope  (A)  an  agreement  made  between  a 
husband  and  wife,  British  subjects  domiciled  in  France, 
provided  for  two  things  which  made  the  agreement  void 


Ph.  147.  must  be  reckoned  strictlj  oompol- 

The  local  law  might  ooBceiy-  aoiy  (von  streng  positiyer,  zwin- 

abfy,  without  making  gaming  nn-  gender  Natur) — i.  e.  must  be  ap- 

lawfol,  reduce  debts  for  money  lent  plied  without  regard  to  local  law 

at  play  to  the  rank  of  natural  ob-  by  every  court  within  their  alle- 

ligations  or  debts  of  honour  not  giance,  but  are  not  to  be  regarded 

enforceable  by  legal  process:  if  the  by  any  court  outside  it.    Syst.  8. 

view  in  the  text   be  correct,  the  276. 

existence  of  such  a  law  would  make  (A)  8  D.  M.  G.  731 ;  per  Knight 

no  difference  in  the  English  court.  Bruce,  L.  J.  at  p.  740;  per  Turner, 

{ff)  Contra  Savigny,  who  thinks  L.  J.  at  p.  743. 
laws  relating  to  usury  and  gaming 
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in  an  English  court :  the  ooUusive  conduct  of  a  divorce 
suit  in  England,  and  the  abandonment  by  the  husband  of 
the  custody  of  his  children.  It  is  worth  noting  that  at 
the  time  of  the  suit  the  husband  was  resident  in  England, 
and  it  does  not  seem  clear  that  he  had  not  recovered  an 
English  domicil.  Knight  Bruce,  L.  J.  put  his  judgment 
partly  on  the  ground  that  an  important  part  at  least  of 
the  provisions  of  the  document  was  to  be  carried  into 
effect  in  England.  Turner,  L.  J.  did  say  in  general  terms 
that  a  contract  must  be  consistent  with  the  laws  and 
policy  of  the  country  where  it  is  sought  to  be  enforced, 
and  he  appears  to  have  thought  the  provision  as  to  the 
custody  of  the  children  was  one  that  an  English  court 
must  absolutely  refuse  to  enforce,  whether  to  be  performed 
in  England  or  not,  and  whether  by  a  domiciled  British 
subject  or  not.  But  this  is  neither  required  by  the  decision 
nor  reconcileable  with  Santos  v.  lUidge. 

In  Chrell  v.  Levy  {%)  an  agreement  was  made  in  France 
between  an  English  attorney  and  a  French  subject  that  the 
attorney  should  recover  a  debt  for  the  client  in  England 
and  keep  half  of  it.  Our  rules  against  champerty  are  not 
known  to  the  French  law:  but  here  the  agreement  was 
to  be  performed  in  England  by  an  o£Glcer  of  an  English 
court  ijc).  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  English  law  governing 
the  relations  and  mutual  rights  of  solicitor  and  client  may 
be  regarded  as  a  law  of  English  procedure ;  and  in  that 
character,  of  course,  private  arrangements  cannot  acquire 
any  greater  power  to  vary  it  by  being  made  abroad  (/). 

As  for  agreements  contrary  to  the  public  interests  of  the  Ab  to 
state  in  whose  courts  they  are  sued  upon,  it  is  obvious  ^^" 
that  the  courts  must  refuse  to  enforce  them  without  con-  agwiiflt 
sidering  any  foreign  law.     The  like  rule  applies  to  the  S»r4t  of 
class  of  agreements  in  aid  of  hostilities  against  a  friendly  ■****• 
state  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.      In  practice, 

(0  16  C.  B.  N.  S.  73.  (/)  See  judgment  of  Williams,  J. 

(*)  Per  Erie,  C.  J.  at  p.  79. 
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however,  an  agreement  of  this  kind  is  more  likely  than 
not  to  be  unlawful  everywhere.  Thus  an  agreement  made 
in  New  York  to  raise  a  loan  for  insurgents  in  Cuba  would 
not  be  lawful  in  England ;  but  it  would  also  not  be  lawful 
in  New  York,  and  for  the  same  reason.  It  might  possibly 
happen  on  the  other  hand  that  the  United  States  should 
recognize  the  Cuban  insurgents  while  they  were  not 
reoognized  by  England;  and  in  that  oase  the  courts  of 
New  York  would  regard  the  contract  as  lawful,  but  ours 
would  not. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  foregoing  discussion 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  formal  validity  of  contracts, 
which  is  governed  by  other  rules  (expressed  in  a  general 
way  by  the  maxim  loc\i%  regit  actum) ;  and  also  that  all 
rules  as  to  the  conflict  of  laws  depend  on  practical  assump- 
tions as  to  the  conduct  to  be  expected  at  the  hands  of 
civilized  legislatures  and  tribunals.  It  is  in  theory  per- 
fectly competent  to  the  sovereign  power  in  any  particular 
state  to  impose  any  restrictions,  however  capricious  and 
absurd,  on  the  action  of  its  own  municipal  courts;  and 
even  to  municipal  courts,  in  the  absence  of  any  paramoxmt 
directions,  to  pay  as  much  or  as  little  regard  as  they  please 
to  any  foreign  opinion  or  authority. 

Conflict  9.  Where  the  performance  of  a  contract  lawful  in  its 

t4ie^*  ^  inception  is  made  unlawful  by  any  subsequent  event,  the 

9.  Where  contract  is  thereby  dissolved  (m). 

^1^°™"  Explanation. — Where  the  performance  is  subsequently 

r^^^"  '<^^^^^^®^  ^7  *  foreign  law,  it  is  deemed  to  have  become 

contract  not  unlawful  but  impossible  (n). 

dissolved.  rpj^jg  j^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  f^j.  g^y  discussion.    It  is  ad- 
mitted as  certain  in  Atkinson  v.  Ritchie  (o),  and  is  suffi- 

(m)  Aikinton  t.  BiteAie,  10  East,  (»)  Barker  y.  Kodgson,  8  M.  ft  8. 

630;    Espotito  v.  Bwrdm^  p.  279,       267  ;  Jacobs  y.CredUZyonnaiiyCX. 
Bujfra.  12  Q.  B.  D.  589. 

(o)  See  note  (m),  anCe, 
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oienily  illustrated  hj  the  modem  ease  of  JEapoeito  v.  BoW" 
den  (o),  of  which  some  aoooimt  has  abreadj  been  given.  It 
applies  to  negative  as  well  as  to  affinnative  promises.  "  It 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  then  an  action  should  lie 
against  parties  for  doing  that  which  the  legislature  has 
said  they  shall  be  obliged  to  do  "  (p).  To  the  qualification 
we  shall  have  to  return  in  the  following  chapter  on  Im- 
possibility. 

10.  Otherwise  the  validity  of  a  contract  is  generally  lo.  Other- 
determined  by  the  law  as  it  existed  at  the  date  of  the  ^^Sa,teoi 

contract.  agreement 

This  is  a  wider  rule  than  those  we  have  already  stated, 
as  it  applies  to  the  form  as  well  as  to  the  substance  of  the 
contract^  and  not  only  to  the  question  of  legality  but  to 
the  incidents  of  the  contract  generally  (q).     It  is  needless 
to  seek  authority  to  show  that  an  originally  lawful  contract 
cannot  become  in  itself  unlawful  by  a  subsequent  change 
in  the  law  (r).    It  does  not  seem  certain,  however,  that  Qu*  when 
the  converse  proposition  would  always  hold  good.   Perhaps  J^^^ 
the  parties  might  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  subsequent  i|nOTance 
change  in  the  law  if  their  actual  intention  in  making  the  megality, 
contract  was  not  unlawful.  fomaaoe 

The  question  may  be  put  as  follows  on  an  imaginary  afterwards 
case,  which  the  facts  of  Waugh  v.  Morris  («)  show  to  be  lawfuL 
quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility.  A.  and  B.  make 
an  agreement  which  by  reason  of  a  state  of  things  not 
known  to  them  at  the  time  is  not  lawful.  That  state  of 
things  ceases  to  exist  before  it  comes  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  parties  and  before  the  agreement  is  performed,  but  A. 
refuses  to  perform  the  agreement  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  unlawful  when  made.  Is  this  agreement  a  contract 
on  which  B.  can  sue  A.  P    Justice  and  reason  seem  to  call 


(o)  See  note  (m),  p.  346.  (r)  See  Boyce  y.  TM,  18  Wallaot 

\p)  Wynn   y.   Shrotf$hire    Union  (Sup.  Gt.  U.  S.)  646;  nf/»ra,  p.  271. 

Jtv8,  #  Canal  Co.  5  Ex.  420,  440.  («)  L.  B.  8  Q.  B.  202 ;  tupra. 

{q)  Say.  Sy«t.  }  392  (8.  436).  p.  330. 
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Contract 
condi- 
tional on 
peiform- 
ancebe- 
oominK 
lawful. 


for  an  affirmative  answer,  and  the  analogy  of  Waugh  v. 
Morris  {t)^  where  the  court  looked  to  the  actual  know- 
ledge and  intention  of  the  parties  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
tract, is  also  in  its  favour.  Apart  from  this  a  contract 
which  provides  for  something  known  to  the  parties  to  be 
not  lawful  at  the  time  being  done  in  the  event,  and  only 
in  the  event,  of  its  being  made  lawful,  is  free  from  objec- 
tion and  valid  as  a  conditional  contract  {u) :  unless,  indeed, 
the  thing  were  of  such  a  kind  that  its  becoming  lawfid 
could  not  be  properly  or  seriously  contemplated  {x). 


General 
resnltsaa 
to  know- 
lodge  of 
parties. 


It  may  be  useful  to  collect  here  in  a  separate  form 
the  results  of  the  foregoing  discussion,  so  far  as  they 
show  in  what  circumstances  and  to  what  extent  the 
knowledge  of  the  parties  is  material  on  the  question  of 
illegality. 

a.  Immediate  object  of  agreement  unlawful.  Knowledge 
of  either  or  both  parties  is  immaterial  {y) :  except,  perhaps, 
where  the  agreement  is  made  in  good  faith  and  in  ignor- 
ance of  a  state  of  things  making  it  unlawful :  and  in  this 
case  it  is  submitted  for  the  reasons  above  given  that  the 
agreement  becomes  valid  if  that  state  of  things  ceases  to 
exist  in  time  for  the  agreement  to  be  lawfully  performed 
according  to  the  original  intention. 

/3.  A.  makes  an  agreement  with  B.  the  execution  of 
which  would  involve  an  unlawful  act  on  B.'s  part  {e.g.  a 
breach  of  B.*s  contract  with  C). 

If  A.  does  not  know  this,  there  is  a  good  contract,  and 
A.  can  sue  B.  for  a  breach  of  it,  though  B.  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  perform  it  or  may  be  restrained  (s)  from  per- 


i: 


it)  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  202. 

(m)  Taylor  v.  Chichester  ^  Mid- 
hurst  Ry.  Co.  L.  B.  4  H.  L.  628, 
640,  646  ;  cp.  Mayor  of  Konvich  v. 
Norfolk  Ry.  Co.  4  E.  &  B.  397,  24 
Ij.  J.  Q.  B.  106,  supra,  p.  236. 

(x)  Cp.  D.  18.  1.  de  cont.  empt. 
34  §  2  (Paolus).  Liberum  hominem 
scientcs  emere  non  possumua ;  sed 


neo  talis  emptio  aut  stipnlatio  ad- 
mittenda  est:  cum  servus  erit, 
quamvis  dixerimuB,  futuras  res  emi 
posse ;  neo  enim  fas  est  eiusmodi 
casus  exspectare. 

{y)  A  strong  illustration  of  this 
will  be  found  in  Wilkinson  y.  lou' 
donsack,  3M.  &S.  117. 

(s)  Jones  V.  North,  19  Eq.  426. 
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foTming  it.    We  maj  say  if  we  like  that  B.  is  deemed  to 
warrant  that  he  can  lawfully  perform  his  contract. 

The  oontraot  is  voidable  at  A.'b  option  on  the  ground  of 
frauds  if  B.  has  falsely  stated  or  aotively  concealed  the 
facts,  but  not  otherwise  (a). 

If  A.  does  know  it,  the  agreement  is  void. 

7.  A.  makes  an  agreement  with  B.  who  intends  by 
means  of  the  agreement  or  of  something  to  be  obtained  or 
done  under  it  to  effect  an  unlawful  or  immoral  purpose. 

If  A.  does  not  know  of  this  purpose,  there  is  a  oontraot 
voidable  at  his  option  when  he  discovers  it. 

If  he  does  know  of  it,  the  agreement  is  void. 

The  provisions  of  the  Indian  Contract  Act  on  the  sub-  I.  C.  A. 
jeots  comprised  in  this  chapter  will   be  found  in  the  ^^ 

Appendix  (ft) .  agree- 

ments. 


796, 


[a)  Beaehy  y.  Broumy  E.  B.  &  E.      dsion  on  the  oontraot  to  marry. 
26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  105 ;  but  one      And  cp.  D.  18.  1.  de  cont.  empt. 


can  never  be  quite  safe  in  drawing      84  6  3. 

any  general  oonolndon  from  a  de-  (i)  Note  I. 
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Perform- 
anoe  of 
agreement 
majbe     - 
impoflBible 
in  Itself 
(logically 
or  physi- 
cally). 


Bylaw 

(inoon- 

aistent 

witli  legal 

prinoiplB| 

&o.). 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Impossible  Agreements. 

An  agreement  may  be  impossible  of  performanoe  at  the 
time  when  it  is  made,  and  this  in  various  ways. 

It  may  be  impossible  in  itself ;  that  is,  the  agreement 
itself  may  involve  a  contradiction^  as  if  it  contains 
promises  inconsistent  with  one  another  or  with  the  date 
of  the  agreement.  Or  the  thing  contracted  for  may  be 
contrary  to  the  course  of  nature,  ^^  quod  natura  fieri  non 
concedit "  (a). 

As  if  a  man  should  undertake  to  make  a  river  run  up 
hill ;  to  make  two  spheres  of  the  same  substance,  but  one 
twice  the  size  of  the  other,  of  which  the  greater  should 
fall  twice  as  fast  as  the  smaller  when  they  were  both 
dropped  from  a  height ;  or  to  construct  a  perpetual 
motion  (6). 

It  may  be  impossible  by  law,  as  being  inconsistent  with 
some  legal  principle  or  institution. 

As  in  the  cases  already  considered  in  Chap.  Y.  of 
attempts  to  enable  a  stranger  to  a  contract  to  sue  upon  it 
by  agreement  of  the  parties ;  or  as  if  a  man  should  give 
a  bond  to  secure  a  simple  contract  with  a  collateral 
agreement  that  the  simple  contract  debt  should  not  be 
merged  (c),  or  should  covenant  to  create  a  new  manor. 
Again,  it  is  the  general  rule  of  law  that  a  man  may  con- 


(a)  D.  46.  1.  de  V.  o.  36  pr. 

(b)  Of  these  particular  impossi- 
bilities the  second  was  supposed  to 
be  an  elementary  fact  before 
Galileo  made  the  experiment ;  the 
last  continues  to  be  now  and  then 
attempted  by  persons  who  know 


mechanical  handicraft  without  me- 
chanical principles :  we  choose  the 
examples  as  all  the  more  instructiTe 
on  that  acooimt. 

(c)  See  Owen  y.  Honum^  3  Mao.  & 
G.  378,  407-411. 
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tract  for  the  sale  of  a  specific  thing  which  is  not  his  own  at 
the  time.  But  if  the  thing  he  already  the  hujer's  own,  or 
cannot  be  the  subject  of  private  ownership  at  all  (as  the 
site  of  a  public  building,  the  Grown  jewels,  a  ship  in  the 
Boyal  Navy)  {d)y  the  agreement  is  impossible  in  law. 

It  may  be  impossible  in  fact  by  reason  of  the  existence  Iji  fact 
of  a  particular  state  of  things  which  makes  the  perform-  gis^t' 
ance  of  the  particular  contract  impossible.    As  where  the  3^^^' 
contract  is  to  go  to  a  certain  islcmd  and  there  load  a  full  Btate  of 
cargo  of  guano,  but  there  is  not  enough  guano  there  to  ^|^«^^ 
make  a  cargo  {e} :  or  a  lessee  ooTenants  to  dig  not  less  than,  the  time}. 
1,000  tons  of  a  certain  kind  of  clay  on  the  land  demised 
in  every  year  of  the  term,  but  there  is  no  such  clay  on  the 
land  (/). 

Moreover  the  performance  of  a  contract  which  was  Or  may 
possible  in  its  inception  may  become  impossible  in  either  impc^ble 


the  second  or  third  of  these  ways.    The  authorities  are  in  in  W  or 
a  somewhat  fluctuating  condition,  and  perhaps  not  wholly  Aocording 
consistent.     But  the  steong  and  concurrent  tendency  of  the  JjJ^^^®™ 
later  cases  is  to  avoid  laying  down  absolute  rules,  and  to  rities  the 
give  effect  as  far  as  possible  to  the  real  intention  of  the  TOlesoT 
parties — ^in  other  words,  to  treat  the  subject  as  one  to  be  »«*<"«?- 
governed  by  rules  of  construction  rather  than  by  rules  of 
law.    And  by  this  means  they  have  done  much  to  clear  up 
and  simplify  the  matter  for  practical  purposes,  though  a 
formally  accurate  statement  of  the  law  may  be  difficult  to 
extract  from  them.    Before  proceeding  to  any  details  we 
may  at  once  give  an  outUne  of  the  results. 

1.  An  agreement  is  void  if  the  performance  of  it  is  Geaend 
either  impossible  in  itself  or  impossible  by  law.  statement. 

When  the  performance  of  au  agreement  becomes  im- 
possible by  law,  the  agreement  becomes  void. 

(d)  InRomanlaw**quorumoom-  6pr. 

mercimn  non  sit,  ut  pnblica  qnae  (e)  HUh  ▼.  Bughrue^  16  M.  k  W. 

non  in  pecuniapoptilised  in  publico  253. 

usa   habeantur,    ut    est    Campus  (/)  Clifford  y.  Watia^  L.  R.  5  C. 

Martins.'*   D.  18. 1.  deoont.  empt.  P.  677. 
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2.  An  agreement  is  not  void  merely  by  reason  of  the 
performance  being  impossible  in  fact,  nor  does  it  become 
void  by  the  performance  becoming  impossible  in  fact  with- 
out the  default  of  either  party,  unless  according  to  the 
true  intention  of  the  parties  the  agreement  was  con- 
ditional on  the  performance  of  it  being  or  continuing 
possible  in  fact. 

Such  an  intention  is  presumed  where  the  performance 
of  the  contract  depends  on  the  existence  of  a  specific 
thing,  or  on  the  life  or  health  of  a  party  who  undertakes 
personal  services  by  the  contract. 

3.  If  the  performance  of  any  promise  becomes  im- 
possible in  fact  by  the  default  of  the  promisee,  the  promisor 
is  discharged,  and  the  promisee  is  liable  to  him  under  the 
contract  for  any  loss  thereby  resulting  to  him. 

If  it  becomes  impossible  by  the  default  of  the  promisor, 
the  promisor  is  liable  under  the  contract  for  the  non- 
performance. 

1.  Agree-      1.  On  the  first  and  simplest  rule — that  an  agreement 

BOMiW^in  inipossible  in  itself  is  void — ^there  is  little  or  no  direct 

itself  is  authority,  for  the  plain  reason  that  such  agreements  do  not 

b^teren  occuT  in  practice;  but  it  is  always  assumed  to  be  so. 

*^^  Perhaps  even  this  rule  is  not  accurately  stated  as  ain 

rule  of  absolute  one.    There  is  reason  to  think  the  ground  of  it  is 

^m  ^n'  ^^*  ^^^^  *'^®  impossible  nature  of  the  promise  shows  that 

impossi-  there  was  no  real  intention  of  contracting  and  therefore 

whi^'  the  ^0  r®^  agreement.    It  would  thus  be  reduced  to  a  rule  of 

parties  as  construction  or  presumption  only,  though  a  strong  one. 

able  men  Brett,  J.  said  in  Clifford  v.  Watts  (g) :  "  I  think  it  is  not 

must  be  competent  to  a  defendant  to  say  that  there  is  no  binding 

to  know,  contract,  merely  because  he  has  engaged  to  do  something 

aw^ltwr  which  is  physically  impossible.     I  think  it  wiU  be  found  in 

eontra*  all  the  cases  where  that  has  been  said,  that  the  thing 
stipulated  for  was,  according  to  the  state  of  knowledge  of 

{g)  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  p.  688. 
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the  day,  so  absurd  that  the  parties  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  BO  contracted."  The  same  view  is  also  distinotly 
given  in  the  Digest  (A).  It  seems  to  follow  then  that  the 
question  is  not  whether  a  thing  is  absolutely  impossible  (a 
question  not  always  without  difficulty),  but  whether  it  is 
such  that  reasonable  men  in  the  position  of  the  parties 
must  treat  it  as  impossible  (t). 

On  the  other  hand  a  thing  is  not  to  be  deemed  impos-  ^  ^^^  ^ 
sible  merely  because  it  has  never  yet  been  done,  or  is  not  tibie  be- 
known  to  be  possible.     "  Oases  may  be  conceived,"  says  21^^ 
Willes,  J.  in  the  case  last  cited,  "  in  which  a  man  may  be  tob- 
undertake  to  do  that  which  turns  out  to  be  impossible,  "^ 
and  yet  he  may  still  be  bound  by  his  agreement.    I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  there  may  not  be  cases  in  which 
a  man  may  have  contracted  to  do  something  which  in  the 
present  state  of  scientific  knowledge  may  be  utterly  impos- 
sible, and  yet  he  may  have  so  contracted  as  to  warrant  the 
possibility  of  its  performance  by  means  of  some  new  dis- 
covery, or  be  liable  in  damages  for  the  non-performance, 
and  cannot  set  up  by  way  of  defence  that  the  thing  was 
impossible."    Indeed  many  things  have  become  possible 
which  were  long  supposed  to  be  impossible ;  and  this  not 
only  in  the  well-known  instances  of  mechanical  invention 
and  the  applications  of  scientific  discovery  to  the  arts  of 
life,  but  in  the  regions  of  pure  science  and  mathematics  (k). 

(h)  D.  44.  7  de  obi.  et  act.  3i;  Holt  to  be  '<  only  impossible  with 

Non  flolmn  stipiilationes    .    .    sed  respect  to  the  defenduiVs  ability," 

etiam  ceteri  quoque  contractus    .    .  though  it  was  urged  for  the  de- 

impossibili    condicione  interposita  fendant  that  ''all  the  lye  in  the 

aeque  nullius  moment!  sunt,  quia  world  was  not  so    much."      No 

in  ea  re,  quae  ex  duorum  pluriumve  j  udgment  was  griven,  the  case  being 

consensu  agitur,  omnium  voluntas  settled.    The  point  that  the  parties 

spectetur ;  quorum  procul  dubio  in  could  not  hare  been  in  earnest  was 

hniusmodi  actu  talis  cog^tatio  est,  not  made. 

ut  T^i^il  agi  existiment  apposita  ea  {k)  IVof .  Sylvester  and  M.  Peau- 

condioione  quam  sciant  esse  impos-  cellier  respectivelv  have  resolved 

sibilem.  certain  algebraical  and  geometrical 

(f)  In   Thomboroto  t.    Whitacre,  problems  long  thought  insoluble. 

Ld.   Rajm.    1164,    a    promise   to  One  form  of  the  problem  of  link- 

deliver  two  grains  of  rye  on  a  cer-  motion  investigateil  by  Peaucellier 

tain    Monday,    and    four,    eight,  was  even  thought   to  have  beeoa 

sixteen,  &c.,  on  alternate  Mondb&ys  proved  to  be  insoluble, 
following  for  a  year,  was  said  by 

P.  A  A 
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at  least  if 
it  be  rea- 
sonably 
conceiy- 
able  that 
it  ahoiild 
torn  oat 
possible. 


"Praoti- 

oalimpos" 

BiWHty," 


Eifty  jears  ago  it  seemed  impossible  that  we  should  ever 
have  direct  evidenoe  of  the  physical  constitatioii  of  the  son 
and  fixed  stars :  we  now  have  much. 

It  is  submitted,  nevertheless,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
foregoing  dicta  must  be  limited  to  cases  where  it  may  be 
within  the  serious  contemplation  of  a  reasonable  man  at 
the  time  that  the  thing  may  somehow  be  done.  For 
example,  a  man  agrees  to  make  a  flying  machine  and 
warrants  that  it  shall  fly.  This  may  well  be  a  good  con- 
tract. It  is  true  that  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  making 
such  a  machine.  But  the  difficulties,  great  as  they  are, 
consist  in  details ;  it  is  a  question  of  weight  and  strength 
of  materials,  disposition  of  parts,  and  application  of  power ; 
and  these  obstacles  difEer  not  in  kind  from  such  as  have 
already  been  overcome  in  other  quarters  by  the  progress  of 
mechanical  invention  and  workmanship.  Suppose,  again, 
that  a  man  agrees  to  make  a  flying  machine  and  fly  to  the 
moon  with  it.  Now  this  involves  an  undertaking  either 
to  live  in  interplanetary  space,  which  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible, or  to  make  a  habitable  atmosphere  between  the  earth 
and  the  moon,  which  is  likewise  impossible,  though  not 
precisely  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  surely  needless  to  put 
the  question  whether  any  court  could  regard  such  an  agree- 
ment as  valid,  even  though  the  parties  were  so  ignorant  as 
to  believe  it  possible. 

This  last  qualification — that  the  parties  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  the  ordinary  knowledge  of  reasonable  men, 
even  if  the  whole  thing  is  treated  as  a  question  of  inten- 
tion— is  obviously  required  by  convenience,  and  is  con- 
tained by  implication  in  the  Indian  Contract  Act  (s.  56, 
illust.  a),  which  says  that  an  agreement  to  discover  treasure 
by  magic  is  void.  In  some  regions  at  least  of  British 
India  the  parties  might  really  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 
magic  for  the  purpose. 

If  a  man  may  bind  himself  to  do  something  which  is 
only  not  known  to  be  impossible,  much  more  can  he  bind 
himself  to  do  something  which  is  known  to  be  possible. 
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however  ezpensiye  and  troublesome.    For  some  purposes  treme  cost 
praotioal  impossibility  may  be  treated  as  equivalent  to  ^"^not 
absolute  impossibility :  a  ship  is  said  to  be  totally  lost  material, 
when  it  is  in  this  sense  practically  impossible,  though  not 
physically  impossible,  to  repair  her  (/).    But  this  does  not 
apply  to  the  matter  now  in  hand  (m). 

The  other  oonoeivable  cases  of  absolute  impossibility  Logical 
may  be  very  briefly  dismissed.     Inconsistent  or,  in  the  ^^r^- 
usual  technical  phrase,  repugnant  promises  contained  in  pugnant 
the  same  instrument  cannot  of  course  be  enforced :  this  ^^!^ ' 
however  is  rather  a  case  of  failure  of  that  certainty  which,  nw^oy  ]»- 

,    tweendat© 

as  we  saw  in  the  first  chapter,  is  one  of  the  primary  condi-  and  con- 
tions  for  the  formation  of  a  contract.    There  may  also  be  ^^^} 
a  repugnancy  as  to  date,  as  if  a  man  promises  to  do  a  thing  ment. 
on  a  day  already  past.    Practically,  however,  such  a  re-  caaes  only 
pugnancy  can  hardly  be  more  than  apparent.    Either  it  ftpp^t» 
is  a  mere  clerical  or  verbal  error,  in  which  case  the  Court  not  avoid 
may  correct  it  by  the  context  (n),  or  it  arises  from  the  ^J^^" 
terms  of  the  agreement  being  fixed  before  and  with  refer- 
ence to  a  certain  time  but  not  reduced  into  writing  and 
executed  as  a  written  contract  till  afterwards.    In  such  a 
case  it  must  be  determined  on  the  circumstances  and  con- 
struction of  the  contract  whether  the  stipulation  as  to  time 
is  to  be  treated  as  having  ceased  to  be  part  of  the  contract 
(in  other  words,  as  having  been  left  in  the  statement  of 
the  contract  by  a  common  mistake),  or  as  still  capable  of 
giving  an  independent  right  of  action.    At  all  events  it 
cannot  be  treated  as  a  condition  precedent  so  as  to  prevent 
the  rest  of  the  contract  from  being  enforced  (o). 

(0  Mou  T.  Smith,  9  C.  B.  94,  103.  (n)  See  Ftteh  y.  /mm,  5  E.  &  B. 

Mr.  Leake's  citation  of  this  dictum  238,  24  L.  J.  Q.  B.  293,  where  a 

(Digest,  682)  appears  to  me  irrele-  note  payable  two  months  after  date, 

yant.  and  made  in  January,  1866,  was 

(m)  See  per  Mellor,  J.  L.  R.  6  dated  by  mistake  1864,  but  across 

Q.  B.  123,  per  Hannen,  J.  %b,  127.  it  was  written  <*due  the  4th  March, 

These  dicta  seem  to  go  eyen  beyond  1866."    The  Court  held  that  this 

what  is  said  in  the  text,  but  are  sufficiently  corrected  the  mistake, 

probably  limited  in  their  true  effect  and  might  be  taken  as  a  direction 

to  what  is  here  called  impossibility  to  read  6  for  4. 

in  fact.  (o)  Hall  y.  Cazenovty  4  East  477, 

A  a2 
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Promisor 
not  ex- 
cased  by 
relative 
ixnpOBsi- 
bil     ,  ».  e. 
not  haying 
the  means 
of  per- 
formance. 


One  may 
warrant 
acts  of 
third  per- 
sons, or 
natiual 
eyent  in 
itself 
possible. 


Leaving,  however,  this  rather  barren  discussion,  we 
oome  to  a  qualification,  or  rather  explanation  of  more 
practical  importance,  t^rhich  follows  a  fortiori  from  the 
principle  laid  dovm  by  Willes,  J.  Difficulty,  inconvenience, 
or  impracticability  arising  out  of  circumstances  merely 
relative  to  the  promisor  will  not  excuse  him.  "Impos- 
sibility may  consist  either  in  the  nature  of  the  action  in 
itself,  or  in  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  promisor. 
It  is  only  the  first,  or  objective  kind  of  impossibility  that 
is  recognized  as  such  by  law.  The  second,  or  subjective 
kind,  cannot  be  relied  on  by  the  promisor  for  any  purpose, 
and  does  not  release  him  from  the  ordinary  consequences 
of  a  wilful  non-performance  of  his  contract.  On  this  last 
point  the  most  obvious  example  is  that  of  the  debtor  who 
owes  a  sum  certain,  but  has  neither  money  nor  credit." 
"  There  is  plenty  of  money  in  the  world,  and  it  is  a  matter 
wholly  personal  to  the  debtor  if  he  cannot  get  the  money 
he  has  bound  himself  to  pay  "  ( jt?).  Therefore  a  man  is  not 
excused  who  chooses  to  make  himself  answerable  for  the 
acts  or  conduct  of  third  persons,  though  beyond  his  control; 
or  even,  it  seems,  for  a  contingent  event  in  itself  possible 
and  ordiuary  but  beyond  the  control  of  man.  It  haa  been 
said  that  a  covenant  that  it  shall  rain  to-morrow  might 
be  good  {q)j  and  that  "if  a  man  is  bound  to  another  in 
201.  on  condition  qiwd  pluvia  debet  plt^re  cras^  there  si 
pluma  non  pluit  eras  the  obligor  shall  forfeit  the  bond, 
though  there  was  no  default  on  his  part,  for  he  knew  not 
that  it  would  not  rain.  In  like  manner  if  a  man  is  bound 
to  me  on  condition  that  the  Pope  shall  be  here  at  West- 
minster to-morrow,  then  if  the  Pope  comes  not  there  is 
no  default  on  the  defendant's  part,  and  yet  he  has  forfeited 
the  obligation"  (r).     "Generally  if  a  condition  is  to  be 


where  the  Conrt  agreed  to  this 
extent,  but  differed  on  the  other 
question. 

ip)  Savigny,  Obi.  1.  384. 

\q)  By  Manle,  J.  Canham  v. 
Sany,  15  C.  B.  at  p.  619  ;  24  L.  J. 


C.  P.  at  p.  106.  Per  Cur.  Baily  v. 
JDe  Crespigny,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  at 
p.  186.  ]3ut  qu,  yrould  not  such  a 
contract  be  a  mere  wager  in  almost 
any  conceiyable  circumstances  P 
(r)  Per  Brian,  C.  J.,  Mich.  22  Ed. 
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performed  by  a  stranger  and  he  refuses,  the  bond  is  forfeit, 
for  the  obligor  took  upon  himself  that  the  stranger  should 
doit"  («).  "If  the  condition  be  that  the  obligor  shall 
ride  with  I.  S.  to  Dover  such  a  day,  and  I.  S.  does  not  go 
thither  that  day;  in  this  case  it  seems  the  condition  is 
broken,  and  that  he  must  procure  I.  S.  to  go  thither  and 
ride  with  him  at  his  peril "  (i).  Where  the  condition  of  a 
bond  was  to  give  such  a  release  as  by  the  Court  should 
be  thought  meet,  it  was  held  to  be  the  obligor's  duty  to 
procure  the  judge  to  devise  and  direct  it  {u).  If  a  lessee 
agrees  absolutely  to  assign  his  lease,  the  lease  containing 
a  covenant  not  to  assign  without  licence,  the  contract  is 
binding  and  he  must  procure  the  lessor's  consent  (x).  But 
on  the  sale  of  shares  in  a  company,  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
at  all  events,  the  vendor  is  not  bound  to  procure  the 
directors'  assent,  though  it  may  be  required  to  complete 
the  transfer  (t/),  and  it  seems  at  least  doubtful  whether  he 
is  so  bound  in  any  case  (z). 

Where  an  agreement  is  impossible  by  law  there  is  no  Agree- 
doubt  that  it  is  void  :  for  example,  a  promise  by  a  servant  ^^ble  in 
to  discharge  a  debt  due  to  his  master  is  void,  and  there-  f*T^" 
fore  no  consideration  for  a  reciprocal  promise  (a) ;  though, 
by  the  rule  last  stated,  a  promise  to  procure  his  master  to 
(Uscharge   it  would    (in  the  absence  of  any  fraudulent 
intention  against  the  master)  be  good  and  binding.     And 
when  the  performance  of  a  contract  becomes  wholly  or  in 
part  impossible  by  law,  the  contract  is  to  that  extent  dis- 
charged.   A  good  instance  of  this  is  JBailt/  v.  De  Ores-  When  per- 
pignt/  (6).     There  a  lessor  covenanted  with  the  lessee  that  i^i^g 

4.  26.    The  whole  diBCussion  there  J.  Q.  B.  279,  29  L.  J.  Q.  B.  115. 
is  curious,  and  well  worth  perusal  («)  Lindley,    1.    708,    712,    not 

in  the  book  at  large.  allowing  Wilkirum  v.  Lloyd^  7  Q. 

Ro.  Ab.  1.  452,  L.  pi.  6.  B.  27,  to  be  now  law. 


ti 


,  Shepp.  Touchst.  392.  (a)  Harvey  v.  Gibbons,  2  Lev.  161. 

u)  Lambda  ca.  5  Co.  Kep.  23  b.  It  is  called  an  illegal  consideration, 

\x)  Lloyd  y.  CrUpej  5  Taunt.  249 ;  but  such  verbal  confusions  are  cou- 

cp.  Canham  v.  Barry,  16  C.  B.  697.  stant  in  the  early  reports, 

(y)  Stray  v.  Russell,  Q.  B.  and  (*)  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  180, 

Ex.  Ch.  1  E.  &  E.  888,  916,  28  L. 
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impoflsible  neither  he  nor  his  heirs  nor  his  assigns  would  allow  any 
OTomisor  hnilding  (with  certain  small  exceptions)  on  a  piece  of  land 
Mffltcuaed.  of  the  lessor's  fronting  the  demised  premises.  Afterwards 
Be  6^-  a  railway  company  purchased  this  piece  of  land  under  the 
P^y*  compulsory  powers  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  built  a 
station  upon  it.  The  lessee  sued  the  lessor  upon  his  cove- 
nant ;  but  the  Court  held  that  he  was  discharged  by  the 
subsequent  Act  of  Parliament,  which  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  perform  it.  And  this  was  agreeable  to  the  true 
intention,  for  the  railway  company  coming  in  under  com- 
pulsory powers,  "whom  he  [the  covenantor]  could  not 
bind  by  any  stipulation,  as  he  could  an  assignee  chosen  by 
himself,"  was  "  a  new  kind  of  assign,  such  as  was  not  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  parties  when  the  contract  was 
entered  into."  Nor  was  it  material  that  the  company  was 
only  empowered  by  Parliament,  not  required,  to  build  a 
station  at  that  particular  place  (c).  If  a  subsequent  Act 
of  Parliament  making  the  performance  of  a  contract 
impossible  were  a  private  Act  obtained  by  the  contracting 
party  himself,  he  might  perhaps  remain  bound  by  his 
contract  as  if  he  had  made  the  performance  impossible  by 
his  own  act  (of  which  afterwards) :  but  where  the  Act  is  a 
public  one,  its  effect  in  discharging  the  contract  cannot  be 
altered  by  showing  that  it  was  passed  at  the  instance  of 
the  party  originally  bound  (d). 
Baying  The  case  of   a  man  agreeing  to  buy  that  which  is 

proMT^  already  his  own  is  a  peculiar  one.  Here  the  performance 
is  impossible  in  law ;  and  the  agreement  may  be  regarded 
as  void  not  only  for  impossibility  but  for  want  of  con- 
sideration. But  this  class  of  cases  is  by  its  nature  strictly 
limited.  No  man  will  knowingly  pay  for  what  belongs 
to  him  already.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  parties  are  in 
doubt  or  at  variance  as  to  what  their  rights  are,  any 
settlement  which  they  come  to  in  good  faith,  whatever  its 


(c)  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  186-7.  in  Er.  Ch.  13  0.  B.  N.  S.  828,  31 

(rf)  Brown  v.  Mayor  of  London,  9      L.  J.  C.  P.  280. 
C.  B.  N.  8.  726,  30  L.  J.  C.  P.  225, 
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form,  has  the  oharaoter  of  a  oompromise.  There  remain 
only  the  oases  in  which  the  parties  act  under  a  common 
mistake  as  to  their  respective  rights.  The  presence  of  the 
mistaken  assumption  is  the  central  point  on  which  the 
whole  tranaotion  turns,  and  is  decisive  in  fixing  its  true 
nature.  Hence  it  is  the  most  conspicuous  element  in 
practice,  and  these  eases  are  treated  as  belonging  not  to 
the  head  of  Impossibility  but  to  that  of  Mistake.  Under 
that  head  we  recur  to  them  in  the  next  chapter.  It  is 
hardly  needful  to  add  that  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  some- 
thing which  the  seller  has  not  at  the  time  is  perfectly 
good  if  the  thing  is  capable  of  private  ownership.  The 
effect  of  the  contract  is  that  he  binds  himself  to  acquire  a 
lawful  title  to  it  by  the  time  appointed  for  completing  the 
contract. 

The  general  principles  above  considered  are  very  well  Expod- 
brought  together  in  the  Digest,  in  a  passage  from  a  work 


of  Venuleius  on  Stipulations.  "lUud  inspiciendum  est,  pr^pl« 
an  qui  centum  dari  promisit  confestim  teneatur,  an  vero  law. 
cesset  obligatio  donee  pecuniam  conferre  posset.  Quid 
ergo  si  neque  domi  habet  neque  inveniat  creditoremP 
Sed  haec  recedunt  ab  impedimento  naturali  et  respiciunt 
ad  facultatem  dandi  (^).  .  «  .  Et  generaliter  causa 
difficultatis  ad  incommodum  prondssoris,  non  ad  impedi- 
mentum  stipulatoris  pertinet  [«.  e,  inconvenience  short  of 
impossibility  is  no  answer].  .  .  .  Si  ab  eo  stipulatus 
sim,  qui  efficere  non  possit,  cum  aUi  possibile  sit,  iure 
factam  obligationem  Sabinus  scribit."  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  a  legal  impossibility,  e.g.  the  sale  of  a  public  building, 
is  equivalent  to  a  natural  impossibility.  .  .  .  '^  Nee  ad 
rem  pertinet  quod  ius  mutari  potest  et  id  quod  nunc 
impossibile  est  postea  possibile  fieri ;  non  enim  secundum 
futuri  temporis  ius  sed  secundum    praesentis  aestimari 

{$)  For  the  ezplanation  of  a  not      here,  and  is  omitted  in  oxur  text,  see 
yery  clear  lUnstration  which  foUowa      Say.  Obi.  1.  385, 
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2.  Per- 
foimanoe 
impotedble 
iniaot: 
no  excuse 
where  oon- 
tract  IS 
absolute. 


A  fortiori 
where 
only  in- 
conyenient 
or  imprao- 
tioable. 


debet  stipulatio"  (/) :  (aB  if  it  should  be  contended  that  a 
covenant  to  create  a  new  manor  is  not  a  covenant  for  a 
legal  impossibility,  because  peradventure  the  statute  of 
Quia  emptores  may  be  repealed.)  All  this  is  in  exact 
accordance  with  English  law. 

2.  We  now  come  to  the  cases  where  the  performance  of 
an  agreement  is  not  impossible  in  its  own  nature,  but 
impossible  in  fact  by  reason  of  the  particular  circum- 
stances. It  is  a  rule  admitted  by  all  the  authorities,  and 
supported  by  positive  decisions,  that  impossibility  of  this 
kind  is  in  itself  no  excuse  for  the  failure  to  perform  an 
unconditional  (g)  contract,  whether  it  exists  at  the  date  of 
the  contract,  or  arises  from  events  which  happen  after- 
wards {h).  Thus  an  absolute  contract  to  load  a  full  cargo 
of  guano  at  a  certain  island  was  not  discharged  by  there 
not  being  enough  guano  there  to  make  a  cargo  (t) :  and 
where  a  charter-party  required  a  ship  to  be  loaded  with 
usual  despatch,  it  wsus  held  to  be  no  answer  to  an  action  for 
delay  in  loading  that  a  frost  had  stopped  the  navigation 
of  the  canal  by  which  the  cargo  would  have  been  brought 
to  the  ship  in  the  ordinary  course  (A:).  Still  less  will 
unexpected  difficulty  or  inconvenience  short  of  impossi- 
bility serve  as  an  excuse.  Where  insured  premises  were 
damaged  by  fire  and  the  insurance  company,  having  an 
option  to  pay  in  money  or  reinstate  the  building,  elected 


(/)  D.  45  1.  de  V.  o.  137.  §}  4-6. 

(J)  It  may  be  shown,  and  not 
sficessarilj  by  the  presence  of  ex- 
press saying  words,  that  the  fact 
or  event  was  outside  the  risks  un- 
dertaken by  the  promisor :  in  other 
words  that  the  contract  was  not 
unconditional.  With  all  respect 
for  the  zeal  and  learning'  with 
which  Dr.  Wharton  (on  Contracts, 
ch.  14)  has  collected  opinions  and 
illustrations  from  the  civil  law,  I 
doubt  whether  anything  is  to  be 
gained  by  introducmghere  distinc- 
tions founded  on  ca^M  and  culpa. 

{h)  Atkinson  v.  SitchiCy  10  East, 
530. 


(i)  mils  V.  Sughrue,  15  M.  &  W. 
253.  This  case  turned  in  part  on 
the  unusual  incident  of  the  charter- 
party  providing  that  the  cargo  was 
to  be  found  by  the  owner.  "  He 
is  to  receive  freight  at  a  high  rate, 
and  it  looks  very  much  like  a  con- 
tract for  supplying  guano  at  that 
price  :  '*  Parke,  B.  at  p.  261.  And 
see  Anson,  313,  314. 

(k)  Kearon  v.  Pearson,  7  H.  & 
N.  386,  31  L.  J.  Ex.  1.  So  where  a 
given  number  of  days  is  aUowed  to 
the  charterer  for  unloadmg,  he  is 
held  to  take  the  risk  of  any  ordinary 
vicissitudes  which  may  cause  delay : 
Thiis  V.  Byers,  1  Q.  B.  D.  244. 
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to  reinstate,  but  before  they  had  done  so  the  whole  was 
polled  down  by  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  as  being  in  a  dangerous  condition;  it  was  held 
that  the  company  were  bound  by  their  election,  and  the 
performance  of  the  contract  as  they  had  elected  to  perform 
it  was  not  excused  (/).  So  again  if  a  man  contracts  to  do 
work  according  to  orders  or  specifications  given  or  to  be 
given  by  the  other  contracting  party,  he  is  bound  by  his 
contract,  although  it  may  turn  out  not  to  be  practicable  to 
do  the  work  in  the  time  or  manner  prescribed.  In  Jones 
V.  St.  John* 8  Colkge  (Oxford)  (m)  the  plaintiffs  contracted 
to  erect  certain  farm  buildings  according  to  plans  and 
specifications  furnished  to  them,  together  with  any  altera- 
tions or  additions  within  specific  limits  which  the  de- 
fendants might  prescribe,  and  subject  to  penalties  if  the 
work  were  not  finished  within  a  certain  time.  And  they 
expressly  agreed  that  alterations  and  additions  were  to  be 
completed  on  the  same  conditions  and  in  the  same  time  as 
the  works  under  the  original  contract,  imless  an  extension 
of  time  were  specially  allowed.  It  W8U9  held  that  the 
plaintiffs,  having  contracted  in  such  terms,  could  not  avoid 
the  penalties  for  non-completion  by  showing  that  the 
delay  arose  from  alterations  being  ordered  by  the  de- 
fendants which  were  so  mixed  up  with  the  original  work 
that  it  became  impossible  to  complete  the  whole  within 
the  specified  time.  In  Thorn  v.  Mayor  of  London  (w)  a 
contractor  undertook  to  execute  works  according  to  speci- 
fications prepared  by  the  engineer  of  the  corporation.  It 
turned  out  that  an  important  part  of  the  works  could  not 
be  executed  in  the  manner  therein  described,  and  after 
fruitless  attempts  in  which  the  plaintiff  incurred  much 
expense,  that  part  had  to  be  executed  in  a  different  way. 


(I)  Brwcn  v.  SMfal  Imurmee  Co.      aible  by  the  act  of  the  law. 
1  E.  &  E.  863,  28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  276,  im)  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  116,  1_.. 

diu,  Erie,  J.  who  thonght  such  a  [n)  L.  R.  9  Ex.  163,  in  Ex.  Gh. 


&  E.  863,  28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  276,  (m)  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  116,  124 

Erie,  J.  who  thonght  such  i  .  -    ^   ^  ^ 

statement  aa  was  oontemplatec 

he  contract  (not  being  an  en- 
tire rebuilding)  had  become  impoe 


reinstatement  aa  was  contemplated      10  Ex.  112,  affd.  in  H.  L.  1  App. 
by  the  contract  (not  being  an  en-      Ga.  120. 
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It  was  held  that  no  warranty  could  be  implied  on  the 
part  of  the  corporation  that  the  plans  were  such  as  to 
make  the  work  in  fact  reasonably  practicable,  and  that 
the  plaintiff  could  not  recover  as  on  such  a  warranty  the 
value  of  the  work  that  had  been  thrown  away.  The 
judgments  in  the  House  of  Lords  leave  it  an  open 
question  whether,  asstuning  the  extra  work  thus  caused 
not  to  have  been  extra  work  of  the  kind  contemplated  by 
the  contract  itself  and  to  be  paid  for  under  it,  the  plaintiff 
might  not  have  recovered  for  it  as  on  a  quantum  meruit. 
In  short,  it  is  admitted  law  that  generally  where  there  is  a 
positive  contract  to  do  a  thing  not  in  itself  tinlawful,  the 
contractor  must  perform  it,  or  pay  damages  for  not  doing 
it,  although  in  consequence  of  unforeseen  accidents  the 
performance  of  his  contract  has  become  unexpectedly 
burdensome  or  even  impossible  (o). 

Ptohi-  Where  the  performance  of  a  contract  becomes  imprac- 

for^n  ^    ticable  by  reason  of  its  being  forbidden  by  a  foreign  law, 
^^  JT.i'^  it  is  deemed  to  have  become  impossible  not  in  law  but  in 

possiDility  ', 

mfaot.       fact.     In  Barker  v.  Hodgson  {p)  intercourse  with  the  port 

to  which  a  ship  was  chartered  was  prohibited  on  account 
of  an  epidemic  prevailing  there,  so  that  the  freighter  was 
prevented  from  furnishing  a  cargo  ;  but  it  was  held  that 
this  did  not  dissolve  his  obligation.  So  if  the  goods  are 
confiscated  at  a  foreign  port  that  is  no  answer  to  an 
action  against  the  shipowner  for  not  delivering  them  (q). 
But  where  the  effect  of  a  foreign  law  is  to  prevent  both 
parties  from  performing  their  respective  parts  of  the  con- 
tract, both  are  excused  (r). 

(o)  Taylor  v.  Caldwell,  3  B.  &  S.  Cp)  3  M.  &  S.  267,  csp.  Jacobs  v. 

826,  833,  32  L.  J.  Q.  B.  164,  166.  Credit  Lyonnais,  C.  A.,   12  Q.  B. 

This  rule  does  not  extend,  hdw-  D.  589,  where  the  exportation  of 

eyer,  beyond  express  contracts.   An  the    oarg^    oontracted    for    was 

undertaking  to  be  answerable  for  forbidden  by  local  law. 

delay  caused  by  vie  maior  cannot  be  (q)  Spenee  y.  Chodwiek,  10  Q.  B. 

made  part  of  an  implied  contract:  617. 

Ford  y.  Cotesworth  (Ex..  Gh.)  L.  B.  (r)  Cunningham  y.  Dunn  (C.A.), 

6  Q.  B.  544.  3  C.  P.  D.  443. 
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Certain  oases,  of  whioh  Paradine  v.   Jane  {s)   is  the  Obliga- 
leading  one,  are  often  referred  to  upon  this  head.    The  te^tto 
effect  of  them  is  that  the  accidental  destruction  of  a  lease-  w  ^^ 
hold  building,  or  the  tenant's  occupation  being  otherwise  demised 
interrupted  by  inevitable  accident,  does  not  determine  or  J^^J^, 
suspend  the  obligation  to  pay  rent  either  at  law  or  in  aUy  de- 
equity  {t).    In  these  cases,  however,  the  performance  of  nouh- 
the  contract  does  not  really  become  impossible.    There  is  posaibmty 
obviously  nothing  impossible  in  the  relation  of  landlord 
and  tenant  continuing  with  its  regular  incidents.    We 
must  be  careful  not   to  lose   sight  of  the  two  distinct 
characters  of   a  lease   as  a  contract   (or   assemblage  of 
contracts)  and  as  a  conveyance.     There  is  a  common  mis- 
fortune depriving  both  parties  to  some  extent  of  the  benefit 
of  their  respective  interests  in  the  property;  not  of  the 
benefit  of  the  contract,  for  so  far  as  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
^tract,  neither  party  is  in  a  legal  sense  disabled  from  per- 
forming any  material  port  of  it.     The  expense  of  getting 
housed  elsewhere,  or  the  loss  of  profits  from  a  business 
carried  on  upon  the  premises,  may  render  it  difficult  or 
even  impracticable  for  the  tenant  to  go  on  paying  rent. 
But  it  does  not  render  the  pajrment  of  his  rent  impossible 
in  any  other  sense  than  it  renders  the  payment  of  any  other 
debt  to  any  other  creditor  impossible  (w).     It  is  a  personal 
and  relative  "  causa  difficultatis ; "  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  irrelevant  in  a  legal  point  of  view.     The  lessee's  special 
covenants,  if  such  there  be,  to  paint  the  walls  at  stated 
times  or  the  like,  do  become  impossible  of  performance  by 
the  destruction  of  their.subject-matter,  and  to  that  extent, 
no  doubt,  are  discharged  or  suspended  as  being  within  the 
rule  in  Taylor  v.  Caldtvellj  whioh  we  shall  immediately 
consider.    Only  to  this  limited  extent  is  there  any  precise 
resemblance  to  the  wider  class  of  cases  where  the  per- 
formance of  a  contract  becomes  in  fact  impossible.     The 

{»)  Aleyn  26.  L.  J.  Q.  B.  168. 

(t)  LeedMY,  Cheetham,  1  Sim.  146,  (u)  See  per  Lord  Blackbozn,  2 

Loji  T.  Dennis,  1  E.  &  E.  474,  28      App.  Ca.  770. 
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but  a         true  analogy  is  in  the  nature  of  the  question  which  the 
question,    ^®  ^^  ^^^  ^*®  ^  decide  :  namely,  whether  the  contract  is 
viz.f  whe-   in  substance  and  effect  as  well  as  in  teims  unconditional 
oontraot  is  and  without  any  implied  exception  of  inevitable  accident. 
r©a%  mi-  "^^  gj^^jj  ^^  j^q^  ^j^jg  jg  always  the  real  question.    The 
tional.        answer  being  here  determined  by  Paradine  v.  Jane  (a;),  it 
was  held  in  the  later  cases  (y)  (about  which  diflBculties  are 
sometimes  felt,  but  it  is  submitted  without  solid  reason) 
that  it  is  not  affected  by  the  landlord  having  protected 
himself  by  an  insurance,  which  is  a  purely  collateral  con- 
tract of  indemnity.     There  might  indeed  very  well  be  a 
further  collateral  agreement  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant  that  the   landlord   should   apply  the   insurance 
moneys  to  rebuilding  the  premises.    Such  an  agreement 
would  be  good  without  any  new  consideration  on  the 
tenant's  part  beyond  his  acceptance  of  the  lease,  and  pro- 
bably without  being  put  into  writing  («).     On  the  other 
hand  it  is  often  a  term  of  the  lease  that  the  tenant  shall 
keep  the  premises  insured  and  that  in  case  of  fire  the 
insurance    moneys   shall   be    applied    in    reinstatement. 
There,  if  the  landlord  has  insured  separately  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  tenant,  so  that  the  damage  is  appor- 
tioned between  the  two  policies,  and  the  amount  received 
by  the  tenant  is  diminished,  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  other  policy  also  (a). 

^'^^         The  rule  or  presumption  might,  of  course,  be  the  other 
law.  way,  as  it  is  by  the  civil  law,  where  it  is  an  incident  of  the 

contract  to  pay  rent  that  it  is  suspended  by  inevitable 
accident  destroying  or  making  useless  the  thing  demised. 
The  particular  event  on  which  Paradine  v.  Jane  was 
decided,  eviction  by  alien  enemies  (J),  is  expressly  dealt 

ix)  Aleyn  26.  Adeane^  8  Ch.  766,  Morgan  v,  Orif- 

(y)  Leeds  v.  Cheetham,  1  Sim.  146,  Jith,  L.  R.  6  Ex.  70,  Angell  v.  Duke, 

Loft  V.  Dennis,  1  E.  &  E.  474,  28  L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  174. 

L.  J.  Qc  B.  168.  (a)  Reynard  v.   Arnold,   10  Ch. 

{z)  Parol   oollateral    agreements  38^. 

have  been  held  good  in  Erakifie  v.  (b)  Si  incursus  hostiom  fiat,  D. 
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with  in  this  manner.  The  law  of  Scotland  follows  the 
civil  law  {c)y  and  the  Irish  Landlord  and  Tenant  Aot  of 
1860  gives  the  tenant  the  option  of  soirendering  on  a 
dwelling-honse  "or  other  building  constituting  the  sub- 
stantial matter  of  the  demise "  being  by  fire  or  other 
inevitable  accident  destroyed  or  made  incapable  of  bene- 
ficial occupation  (d).  Either  way  the  rule  is  subject  to 
any  special  agreement  of  the  parties,  and  it  is  but  a 
question  which,  in  the  absence  of  such  agreement,  is  the 
better  distribution  of  the  hardship  that  must  to  some  extent 
fall  upon  both.  It  is  hard  for  a  tenant,  according  to  the 
English  rule,  to  pay  an  occupation  rent  for  a  burnt  out 
plot  of  ground.  It  is  hard  for  a  landlord,  according  to  the 
Eoman  and  Scottish  rule,  to  lose  the  rent  bjs  well  as  (it 
may  be)  a  material  part  of  the  value  of  the  reversion. 
Either  party  may  be  insured ;  but  that,  as  we  have  said,  is 
not  of  itself  relevant  as  between  them. 

So  far  the  general  rule.  The  nature  of  the  exceptions  Exce^- 
is  thus  set  forth  by  the  judgment  of  the  Court  in  Baily  v.  ^^^ 
De  Crespignv : —  caaes  of 

sabee- 
''There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  man  may  by  an  absolute  contract  bind  ^uent  ^ 
himseLf  to  perform  things  which  subsequently  become  impossible  or  to  j'SP^'^' 
pay  damages  for  the  non-performance,  and  this  construction  is  to  be  put        ^* 
upon  an  imqualified  undertaking,  where  the  event  which  causes  the 
impossibility  was  or  might  haye  been  anticipated  and  guarded  against 
in  the  contract,  or  where  the  impossibility  arises  from  the  act  or  default 
of  the  promisor. 

<*  But  where  the  event  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  cannot  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  contracting  parties  • 

when  the  contract  was  made,  they  will  not  be  held  bound  by  general 
words  which,  though  large  enough  to  include,  were  not  used  with  refer- 
ence to  the  possibility  of  the  particular  contingency  which  afterwards 
happens.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  act  of  Gk>d  is  in  some  cases 
said  to  excuse  the  breach  of  a  contract.    This  is  in  fact  an  inaccurate 

19.  2.  locati  conducti,  16  }  2  ;  or  non  fuisset,  nihilominus  debere,  D. 

even  reasonable  fear  of  it :  Si  quis  eod.  tit.  27  j  1. 

timoris  causa  emigrasset  ...  re-  (e)  Per  Lord  Campbell,  Zoft  v. 

spondit,  si  causa  fuisset  cur  peri-  Dennis,  supra  ;  BeU,  Principles,  } 

culum  timeret,  quamvis  periculum  1208. 

vere  non  fuisset,  tamen  non  debere  (tf )  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  164,  s.  40. 

meroedem ;  sed  si  causa  timoiis  iusta 
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expTeaaion,  because,  where  it  is  an  answer  to  a  oomplaint  of  an  alleged 
breach  of  contract  that  the  thing  done  or  left  undone  was  so  hj  the  act 
of  Gk)d,  what  is  meant  is  that  it  was  not  within  the  contract "  («}. 

Events  This  (as  well  as  the  following  context,  which  is  too  long 

ti^e  con-  ^  quote)  well  shows  the  modem  tendency,  to  which  we 
tCTnplation  i^y^  already  called  attention,  to  reduce  all  the  rales  on 
contract,  this  Subject  to  rules  of  constmction.  By  the  modern 
'  understanding  of  the  law  we  are  not  bound  to  seek  for  a 
general  definition  of  "the  act  of  Gfod"  or  via  maior  (/), 
but  only  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  events  were  within  the 
contemplation  of  the  parties,  including  in  the  term  event 
an  existing  but  unascertained  state  of  facts.  This  is  yet 
more  apparent  if  one  attempts  to  frame  any  definition  of 
the  term  "  act  of  God."  It  does  not  include  every  inevi- 
table accident;  contrary  winds,  for  example,  are  not  within 
the  meaning  of  the  term  in  a  charter-party.  Nor  is  the 
reason  far  to  seek;  the  risk  of  contrary  winds,  though 
inevitable,  is  one  of  the  ordinary  risks  which  the  parties 
must  be  understood  to  have  before  them  and  to  take  upon 
them  in  making  such  a  contract :  therefore  it  is  said  that 
the  event  must  be  not  merely  accidental,  but  over- 
whelming (g).  But  on  the  other  hand  the  term  is  not 
confined  to  unusual  events :  death,  for  example,  is  an  "act 
of  God  "  as  regards  contracts  of  personal  service,  because 
in  the  particular  case  it  is  not  calculable.  Yet  the  fact 
that  this  very  event  is  not  only  certain  to  happen,  but  on 
a  sufficiently  large  average  is  calculable,  is  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  system  of  life  annuities  and  life  insurance. 
Again,  death  is  inevitable  sooner  or  later,  but  may  be 
largely  prevented  as  to  particular  causes  and  occasions. 
The  effects  of  tempest  or  of  earthquake  may  be  really 
inevitable  by  any  precaution  whatever.  But  fire  is  not 
inevitable  in  that  sense.     Precautions  may  be  taken  both 

U)  L.  B.  4  Q.  B.  186.  19.  2.  looati  25  i  6. 

(/)  Both  these  terms  are  classir  (^)  Per    3Iaitin,    B.    OakUy   y 

oal:    "Vis   maior,   qoam   Graeci  Portsmouth  ^  J^yde  Steam  Packet  Co. 

Ofov  fiteu  appellant."     Gains  in  D.  11  Ex.  618. 
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against  its  breakmg  out  and  for  extinguishing  it  when  it 
does  break  out.  We  cannot  arrive,  then,  at  any  more 
distinct  conception  than  this :  An  event  which,  as  between 
the  parties  and /or  the  purpose  of  the  matter  in  hand^  cannot 
be  definitely  foreseen  or  controlled.  In  other  words,  we 
are  thrown  back  upon  the  nature  and  construction  of  the 
particular  contract  (A). 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  specific  classes  of  excep- 
tional cases. 

a.  Where  the  performance  of  the  contract  depends  on  (•)  "Where 
the  existence  of  a  specific  thing.     The  law  was  settled  on  formance 
this  head  by  Taylor  v.  Caldtcell  (t),  where  the  defendants  ^^^ 
agreed  to  let  the  plaintiffs  have  the  use  (t)  of  the  Surrey  existence 
Gardens  and  Music-hall  on  certain  days  for  the  purpose  ^o^g. 
of  giving  entertainments.    Before  the  first  of  those  days  J,^}^^!,' 
the  music-hall  was  destroyed  by  fire  so  that  the  entertain- 
ments could  not  be  given,  and  without  the  fault  of  either 
party.     The  Court  held  that  the  defendants  were  excused, 
and  laid  down  the  following  principle :  "  Where  from  the 
nature  of  the  contract  it  appears  that  the  parties  must 
from  the  beginning  have  known  that  it  could  not  be 
fulfilled  imless,  when  the  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
contract  arrived,  some  particular  specified  thing  continued 
to  exist,  so  that  when  entering  into  the  contract  they  must 
have  contemplated  such  continued  existence  as  the  foun- 
dation of  what  was  to  be  done ;  there  in  the  absence  of  any  implied 
express  or  implied  (A;)  warranty  that  the  thing  shall  exist,  ^^^^^^^ 
the  contract  is  not  to  be  considered  a  positive  contract,  but  furiher 
subject  to  the  implied  condition  that  the  parties  shall  be  ^^^™' 
excused  in  case,  before  breach,  performance  becomes  im-  exouued 

(A)  As  to  what  is  such  an  *'act  of  164.    There  were  words  sufficient 

Gk>d  "  as  will  make  an  exception  to  for  an  actual  demise,  but  the  Court 

a  duty  imposed  not  specially  by  held^  that  the  manifest  general  in- 

contraot  but  by  the  gfeneral  law,  tentionpreyailed  oyer  them, 

see  Nicholt  v.  Manland,  2  Ex.  D.  1,  {k)  That  is,  understood  in  fact 

Jfu^mi  y.  Smith,  I  C.  P.  D.  423,  between  the  parties:    the    whole 

444,  both  in  C.  A.  scope  of  the  passage  being  that  it 

(t)  3  B.  &  S.  826,  32  L.  J.  Q.  B.  is  not  to  be  implied  by  law. 
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tbe  thing    possible  from  the  perishing  of  the  thing  without  default 

wl™out      ^^  *^®  contractor."     And  the  following  authorities  and 

theparty's  analogies  were  relied  upon : — 

default.  The  civil  law,  which  implies  such  an  exception  in  aJl 

cases  of  obligation  de  certo  corpore  (/). 

The  cases  of  rights  or  duties  created  by  a  contract  of  a 
strictly  personal  nature  which,  though  the  contract  is  not 
expressly  qualified,  are  by  English  law  not  transmissible 
to  executors. 

The  admitted  rule  of  English  law  that  where  the  pro- 
perty in  specific  chattels  to  be  delivered  at  a  future  day 
hajs  passed  by  bargain  and  sale,  and  the  chattels  perish 
meanwhile  without  the  vendor's  default,  he  is  excused 
from  performing  his  contract  to  deliver ;  and  the  similar 
rule  as  to  loans  of  chattels  and  bailments.  In  all  these 
cases,  though  the  promise  is  in  words  positive,  the  excep- 
tion is  allowed  *'  because  from  the  nature  of  the  contract 
it  is  apparent  that  the  parties  contracted  on  the  basis 
of  the  continued  existence  of  the  particular  person  or 
chattel." 

Awleby         The  same  principle  was  followed  in  Appleby  v.  Meyers  (m) . 

r.  Meyers,  rjij^^j^  j^q  plaintifiEs  agreed  with  the  defendant  to  erect  an 
engine  and  other  machinery  on  his  premises,  at  certain 
prices  for  the  separate  parts  of  the  work,  no  time  being 
fixed  for  payment.  "While  the  works  were  proceeding,  and 
before  any  part  was  complete,  the  premises,  together  with 
the  uncompleted  works  and  materials  upon  them,  were 
accidentally  destroyed  by  fire.  In  the  Common  Pleas  it 
was  held  that  the  plaintiffs  might  recover  the  value  of  the 
work  already  done  as  on  a  term  to  that  effect  to  be  im- 
plied in  the  nature  of  the  contract.     In  the  Exchequer 


(I)  D.  45. 1.  de  y.  o.  23,  33.    Gp.  deaiit.  Pothier,  OU.  {  149,  %b.  Part 

alao  D.  46.  3.  de  solut.  107.    Ver-  3,  ch.  6,  §}  649,  sqq.,  and  Contrat 

boram  obligatio  aut  naturaliter  re-  de  Venie^  {  308,  sqq.  translated  in 

Bolyitur  ant  dviliter  ;  naturaliter,  Blackburn  on  Sale,  173. 
vcJuti  solutione,   aut  oum  res  in  (m)  L.  B.  2  C.  P.  651,  in  Ex. 

stipulationem  deduota  sine  culpa  Gh.  reyg.  s.  c.  1  C.  P.  615. 
promissoris  in  rebus  humanis  esse 
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Chamber  the  judgment  of  the  Common  Pleas  was  reversed. 
It  was  admitted  that  the  work  under  the  contract  could 
not  be  done  unless  the  defendant's  premises  continued  in 
a  fit  state  to  receive  it.  It  was  also  admitted  that  if  the 
defendant  had  by  his  own  default  rendered  the  premises 
imfit  to  receive  the  work,  the  plaintiffs  might  have  re- 
covered the  value  of  the  work  already  done.  But  it  was 
held  that  the  Court  below  were  wrong  in  thinking  that  there 
was  an  absolute  promise  or  warranty  by  the  defendant  that 
the  premises  should  at  all  events  continue  so  fit.  "  Where, 
as  in  the  present  case,  the  premises  are  destroyed  without 
fault  on  either  side,  it  is  a  misfortune  equally  affecting 
both  parties,  excusing  both  from  further  performance  of 
the  contract,  but  giving  a  cause  of  action  to  neither." 
Another  argument  for  the  plaintiffs  was  that  the  property 
in  the  work  done  had  passed  to  the  defendant  and  was 
therefore  at  his  risk  (n).  To  this  the  Court  answered  that 
it  was  at  least  doubtful  whether  it  had ;  and  even  if  it  had, 
the  contract  was  still  that  nothing  should  be  payable  unless 
and  until  the  whole  work  was  completed. 

Where  there  is  an  entire  contract  for  doing  work  upon  Saving  as 
specific  property,  as  fitting  a  steamship  with  new  machinery,  ^^  of" 
for  a  certain  price,  but  the  price  is  payable  by  instalments,  payment 
and  the  ship  is  lost   before    the    machinery  has  been  eame/ 
deUvered,  but  after  one  or  more  of  the  instalments  has 
been  paid,  the  further  performance  of  the  contract  is 
excused,  but  the  money  already  paid,  though  on  account 
not  of  a  part,  but  of  the  entire  contract,  cannot  be  re- 
covered back  (o). 

(«)  In  the  case  cited  in  argument  main  d'oBuyre  6taient  fonrnis  par 

from  Dalloz,  Jnrisp.  G^n.  1861,  pt.  rentrepreneuretquis'inoorporaient 

1.  105,  Chemin  de  fer  du  DauphirU  au  sol  du  propri6taiie,"  as  exdud- 

y.  Cletf  where   railway  works  in  ing    the     application    of    artides 

conrse  of  oonstmction    had  been  1788-1790  of  the  Code  Civil,  whidi 

spoilt  brfloods,  the  Gonrt of  Cassa-  lay  down  a  rule  similar  to  that  of 

tion  rehed  on  the  distinction  that  the  principal  case, 
they  were  not  such  as  remained  in  (o)    AnglO'Egyptian    Navigation 

the  contractor's  disposition  till  the  Co.  y.  Bennie^  L.  K.  10  C.  P.  271. 

whole  was  finished,  but  *'de  con-  It  would  seem  the  same  on  prin- 

structions  dont  les  mat^riaux  et  la  dple  where  the  whole  price  is  paid 

r.  B  B 
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Contract        The  Same  doctrine  has  been  applied  where  the  subject- 
^^*^   matter  of  the  oonfcraot  is  a  future  specific  product  or  some 
product,     part  of  it.     In  March  A,  agreed  to  sell  and  B.  to  purchase 
200  tons  of  potatoes  grown  on  certain  land  belonging  to 
A.    In  August  the  OTop  failed  by  the  potato  blight,  and  A. 
was  unable  to  deliver  more  than  80  tons :  the  Court  held 
that  he  was  excused  as  to  the  rest.     "  The  contract  was 
for  200  tons  of  a  particular  crop  in  particular  fields  "... 
"  not  200  tons  of  potatoes  simply,  but  200  tons  off  par- 
ticular land"  .  .  .  "and  therefore  there  was  an  implied 
term  in  the  contract  that  each  party  should  be  free  if  the 
crop  perished  "  (p). 
Impoflfii-         These  are  aU  cases  of  the  performance  becoming  im- 
dateof       possible  by  events  which  happen  after  the  contract  is 
frometate  ^^®-    ^^^  sometimes  the  same  kind  of  impossibility 
of  things    results  from  the  present  existence  of  a  state  of  things  not 
t^^»d  contemplated  by  the  parties,  and  the  performance  is  excused 
b7  parties,  to  the  same  extent  and  for  the  same  reasons  as  if  that 
state  of  things  had  supervened.     Where  this  impossibility 
consists  in  the  absolute  non-existence  of  the  specific  pro- 
perty or  interest  in  property  which  is  the  subject-matter 
of  the  agreement,  it  is  evident  that  the  agreement  would 
not  have  been  made  unless  the  parties  had  contemplated 
the  subject-matter  as  existing.     Otherwise  it  would  be 
reduced  to  a  case  of  absolute  impossibility ;  for  when  a 
thing  is  once  known  to  be  in  the  events  which  have 
happened  impossible,  it  is  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  in 
its  own  nature  impossible.    Here,  then,  the  agreement  of 
the  parties  is  induced  by  a  mistaken  assumption  on  which 
they  both  proceed,  as  in  the  analogous  cases  noticed  above 
under  the  head  of  impossibility  in  law.     Here,  as  there, 
it  is  a  question  whether  impossibility  or  mistake,  or  both, 
shall  be  assigned  as  the  ground  on  which  the  agreement 

in  advance.    See  Vangerow,  Pand.  (^  Sowell  t.  Qwpland,  L.  B.  9 

3.  234  sqq. ;  and  the  cases  on  con-  Q.  B.  462,  466,  affd.  in  G.  A.  1  Q. 

tracts,  personal  service,   and  ap-  B.  D.  268,  see  p^  Cleasby,  B.  at 

prentioeship  cited  farther  on.  p.  263. 
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is  void.  And  here  likewise,  aooording  to  our  authorities, 
mistake  seems  to  be  the  ground  assigned  by  preference. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  impossibility  of  performance  that  is 
regarded  as  the  original  non-existenoe  of  the  state  of 
things  assumed  by  the  contracting  parties  as  the  basis  of 
their  contract.  The  main  thing  is  to  ascertain,  not  whether 
the  agreement  can  be  performed,  but  what  was  in  the 
true  intention  and  contemplation  of  the  parties  (g).  If  it 
appears  that  they  conceived  and  dealt  with  something  non- 
existent as  existing,  the  agreement  breaks  down  for  want 
\  of  any  real  contents.  Hence  these  cases  are  treated  for 
the  most  part  as  belonging  to  the  head  of  Mistake. 

It  may  be  that  the  peculiar  historical  conditions  of 
English  law  count  for  something  in  this.  Accident,  Fraud, 
and  Mistake  were  the  accustomed  descriptions  of  the  heads 
of  equity  under  which  the  Court  of  Chancery  gave  relief. 
The  fiction  of  this  relief  being  something  extraordinary, 
and  as  it  were  supra-legal,  was  kept  up  in  form  long  after 
it  had  ceased  to  be  either  true  or  useful :  and  the  terms 
Fraud  and  Mistake  were  extended  far  beyond  any  natural 
or  scientifically  admissible  meaning  in  order  to  support 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  a  great  variety  of  cases 
where  the  procedure  and  machineiy  of  the  common  law 
Courts  were  inadequate  to  do  justice.  In  the  cases  now 
before  us,  however,  there  is  real  difficulty  in  drawing 
the  line:  and  one  or  two  examples  of  the  class  will  be 
given  in  this  place. 

In  the  leading  case  of  Couturier  v.  Sastie{r)y  decided  Sale  of 
by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1856,  a  bought  note  had  been  ^ouai/ "' 
signed  for  a  cargo  of  Indian  com  described  as  "  of  fair  l^^t. 
average  quality  when  shipped  from  Salonica."     Several 
days  before  the  sale,  but  unknown  to  the  parties,  the  cargo, 

{q)    See  especially    Couturier  v.  or  other  state  of  mind  of  the  partiefl 

Eastis,  6  H.  L.  C.  673.    Savigny  makes  no  difference.    It  is  at  least 

(Syst.  3.  303)  is  decidedly  against  doubtful,  as  we  shaU  have  oppor- 

error  beinv  considered  the  gfronnd  tnnities  of   seeing,   whether   this 

of  nullity  m  these  cases :  but  chiefly  position  be  true  in  English  law. 
because,  as  he  holds,  the  knowledge  (r)  6  H.  L.  C.  673. 

B  b2 
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Cove- 
nants to 
work 
minen,  or 
to  raise 

amount. 


Cliftordv. 
Watts. 


then  on  the  voyage,  was  found  to  be  so  much  damaged 
from  heating  that  the. vessel  pnt  into  Tunis,  where  the 
cargo  was  sold.  The  only  question  seriously  disputed  was 
what  the  parties  really  meant  to  deal  with,  a  cargo  supposed 
to  exist  as  such,  or  a  mere  expectation  of  the  arrival  of 
a  cargo,  subject  to  whatever  might  have  happened  since  it 
was  shipped.  Lord  Cranworth  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
accordance  with  the  opinion  of  nearly  all  the  judges,  held 
that  '^  what  the  parties  contemplated,  those  who  sold  and 
those  who  bought,  was  that  there  was  an  existing  some- 
thing to  be  sold  and  bought."  No  such  thing  existing, 
there  was  no  contract  which  could  be  enforced. 

When  a  lessee  under  a  mining  lease  covenants  in  un- 
qualified terms  to  pay  a  fixed  minimuTn  rent,  he  is  bound 
to  pay  it  both  at  law  («)  and  in  equity  (^),  though  the 
mine  may  turn  out  to  be  not  worth  working  or  even  un- 
workable. But  it  is  otherwise  with  a  covenant  to  work 
the  mine  or  to  raise  a  minimum  amount.  In  the  case  in 
equity  last  referred  to  (t),  where  a  coal  mine  was  found  to 
be  so  interrupted  by  faults  as  to  be  not  worth  working,  it 
was  said  that  the  lessor  might  be  restrained  from  suing  on 
the  covenant  to  work  it  on  the  terms  of  the  lessee  paying 
royalty  on  the  estimated  quantity  of  coal  which  remained 
imworked.  A  similar  question  was  fully  dealt  with  in 
Cliffords.  Watts  {u).  The  demise  was  of  all  the  mines, 
veins,  &c.,  of  day  on  certfidn  land.  There  was  no  cove- 
nant by  the  lessee  to  pay  any  minimum  rent,  but  there 
was  a  covenant  to  dig  in  every  year  of  the  term  not  less 
than  1000  tons  nor  more  than  2000  tons  of  pipe  or  potter's 
clay.  An  action  was  brought  by  the  lessor  for  breach  of 
this  covenant.  Flea  (^),  to  the  effect  that  there  was  not  at 
the  time  of  the  demise  or  since  so  much  as  1000  tons  of 
such  clay  imder  the  lands,  that  the  performance  of  the 


(«)  Marquis  of  Bute  ▼.  Thampion, 
13  M.  &  W.  487. 
it)  Ridgway  v.  Sneyd,  Kay,  627. 
\u)  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  677. 


(x)  It  was  pleaded  as  an  eqnit- 
aUe  plea,  but  the  Gonrt  treated  the 
defence  as  a  legal  one. 
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oovenant  had  always  been  impossible,  and  that  at  the  date 
of  the  demise  the  defendant  did  not  know  and  had  no 
reasonable  means  of  knowing  the  impossibiUtj.  The 
Court  held  that  upon  the  natural  oonstruotion  of  the  deed 
the  oontract  was  that  the  lessee  should  work  out  whatever 
olay  there  might  be  under  the  land,  and  the  covenant  sued 
on  was  only  a  subsidiary  provision  fixing  the  rate  at  which 
it  should  be  worked.  The  tenant  could  not  be  presumed 
to  warrant  that  clay  should  be  found :  and  "  the  result  of 
a  decision  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  would  be  to  give  him 
a  fixed  minimum  rent  when  he  had  not  covenanted  for 

it"(y). 

In  certain  kinds  of  contracts,  notably  charter-parties,  it  Analogoiu 
is  usual  to  provide  by  express  exceptions  for  the  kind  of  ex^eea 
events  we  have  been  considering.    It  is  not  within  our  exceptions 
province  to  enter  upon  the  questions  of  construction  which  merdal 
arise  in  this  manner,  and  which  form  important  special  ooa*»otB. 
topics  of  commercial  law.     However,  when  the  exception 
of  a  certain  class  of  risks  is  once  established,  either  as 
being  implied  by  law  from  the  nature  of  the  transaction, 
or  by  the  special  agreement  of  the  parties,  the  treatment 
is  much  the  same  ih  principle :  and  a  few  recent  decisions 
may  be  mentioned  as  throwing  light  on  the  general  law. 
Where  the  principal  part  of  the  contract  becomes  impos- 
sible of  performance  by  an  excepted  risk,  the  parties  are 
also  discharged  from  performing  any  other  part  which 
remains  possible,  but  is  useless  without  that  which  has 
become  impossible  {z).    It  is  a  general  principle  that  a 

ij/)  Per  Montagae  Smith,  J.  at  Conrt  of  Common  Pleas  as  consti- 

p.  687.      Cp.  and  dist.  Jervi$  v.  tuted  in  1870  would  soarcelj  have 

Tomkinson,  1  H.  &  N.  195,  26  L.  J.  arrived,  on  the  facta  of   Sills  v. 

Ex.  41,  where  the  covenant  was  not  Sughrue,  at  the  same  resnlt  as  the 

only  to  get  2000  tons  of  rock  salt  Court  of  Exchequer  in  1847 :  but 

per  annum,  but  to  pay  6d.  a  ton  there  is  no  actual  conflict,  as  the 

for  eveiT  ton  short,  and  the  lessees  question  in  every  case  is  of  the  true 

knew  of  the  state  of  the  mine  when  intention  of  the  contract  taken  as  a 

they  executed  the  lease.    As  to  the  whole,  and  the  contracts  in  these 

relation  of  Clifford  t.  Watt$  to  Hills  cases  are  of  quite  different  kinds, 
y.  Suffhrue  (pp.  361,  360,  above),  it  (a)  Geipel  v.  Smith,  L.  R.  7  Q.  B, 

is  perhaps  enough  to  say  that  the  404,  411. 
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oontraot  is  not  to  be  treated  as  having  beoome  impossible 
of  performanoe  if  by  any  reasonable  oonstruotion  it  is  still 
oapable  in  substance  of  being  performed  {a) :  but  on  the 
other  hand  special  exceptions  are  not  to  be  laid  hold  of  to 
keep  it  in  force  contrary  to  the  real  intention.  Thus  where 
the  contract  is  to  be  performed  ^^  with  all  possible  despatch," 
saving  certain  impediments,  the  party  for  whose  benefit 
the  saving  is  introduced  cannot  force  the  other  to  accept 
performance  after  a  delay  unreasonable  in  itself,  though 
due  to  an  excepted  cause,  if  the  manifest  general  intention 
of  the  parties  is  that  the  contract  shall  be  performed  within 
a  reasonable  time,  if  at  all.  The  saving  clause  will  protect 
him  from  liability  to  an  action  for  the  delay,  but  that  is 
all :  the  other  party  cannot  treat  the  contract  as  broken 
for  the  purpose  of  recovering  damages,  but  he  is  not  pre- 
vented from  treating  it  as  dissolved  (6). 


(0)  Where 
perform- 
ance de- 
pends on 
life  or 
health  of 
a  person. 
Implied 
condition 
that  the 
person 
shall  re- 
main 
alive  and 
well 
enough 
for  the 
parposes 
of  the 
oontraot* 


/S.  Where  the  contract  is  for  personal  services  of  which 
the  performanoe  depends  on  the  life  or  health  of  the 
party  promising  them.  "  All  contracts  for  personal  services 
which  can  be  performed  only  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
party  contracting  are  subject  to  the  implied  condition  that 
he  shall  be  alive  to  perform  them  ;  and  should  he  die,  his 
executor  is  not  liable  to  an  action  for  the  breach  of  contract 
occasioned  by  his  death  "  (c).  Conversely,  if  the  master 
dies  during  the  service,  the  servant  is  thereby  discharged, 
and  cannot  treat  the  contract  as  in  force  against  the 
master's  personal  representatives  (rf).  The  passage  now 
cited  goes  on  to  suggest  the  extension  of  this  principle  to 
the  case  of  the  party  becoming,  without  his  own  default, 
incapable  of  fulfilling  the  contract  in  his  lifetime :  ''  A 
contract  by  an  author  to  write  a  book,  or  by  a  painter  to 


(a)  Th$  Teutonia,  L.  B.  4  P.  G. 
171,  182.  Op.  J<met  t.  Solm,  L.  B. 
2  Ex.  335. 

(b)  Jackson  y.  Union  Marine  In' 
turance  Co,  in  Ex.  Oh.  L.  R.  10 
C.  P.  126,  144  sqq. 


(c)  PoUock,  0.  B.  in  Hall  t. 
Wright,  E.  B.  &  E.  at  p.  793,  29 
L.J.  Q.  B.  atp.  51. 

(rf)  Farrow  v.  Wilton,  L.  R.  4 
C.  P.  744. 
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paint  a  picture  within  a  reasonable  time,  would  in  my  judg- 
ment be  deemed  subject  to  the  condition  that  if  the  author 
became  insane,  or  the  painter  paralytic,  and  so  incapable 
of  performing  the  contract  by  the  act  of  Gbd,  he  would 
not  be  liable  personally  in  damages  any  more  than  his 
executors  would  be  if  he  had  been  prevented  by  death." 
This  view,  which  obviously  commends  itself  in  point  of 
reason  and  convenience,  is  strongly  confirmed  by  Taylor 
V.  Caldwell  {supra ^  p.  367),  where  indeed  it  was  recognized 
as  correct,  and  it  has  since  been  established  by  direct  deci- 
sions. In  Boast  v.  Firth  {e)  a  master  sued  the  father  of  Boast  r. 
his  apprentice  on  his  covenant  in  the  apprenticeship  deed  •"™^' 
that  the  apprentice  should  serve  him,  the  plaintiff,  during 
all  the  term.  The  defence  was  that  the  apprentice  was 
prevented  from  so  doing  by  permanent  illness  arising  after 
the  making  of  the  indenture.  The  Court  held  that  '^  it 
must  be  taken  to  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
parties  when  they  entered  into  this  covenant  that  the 
prevention  of  performance  by  the  act  of  Grod  should  be  an 
excuse  for  non-performance  "  (/),  and  that  the  defence  was 
a  good  one.  In  Robimon  v.  Davison  (g)  the  defendant's  Itobm«>n 
wife,  an  eminent  pianoforte  player,  was  engaged  to  play  ^n.*^" 
at  a  concert.  When  the  time  came  she  was  disabled  by 
illness.  The  giver  of  the  entertainment  sued  for  the  loss 
he  had  incurred  by  putting  off  the  concert,  and  had  a 
verdict  for  a  small  sum  under  a  direction  to  the  effect  that 
the  performer's  illness  was  an  excuse,  but  that  she  was- 
bound  to  give  the  plaintiff  notice  of  it  within  a  reasonable 
time.  The  sum  recovered  represented  the  excess  of  the 
plaintiff's  expenses  about  giving  notice  of  the  postpone- 
ment to  the  public  and  to  persons  who  had  taken  tickets 
beyond  what  he  would  have  had  to  pay  if  notice  had  been 
sent  him  by  telegraph  instead  of  by  letter.  The  Court  of 
Exchequer  upheld  the  direction  on  the  main  point.  The 
reason  was  thus  shortly  put  by  Bramwell,  B.     ''  This  is  a 

(e)  L.  R.  4  0.  P.  1.  p.  7. 

(/)  Per  Montagae  Smith,  J.  at  (^)  L.  B.  6  Ex.  269, 
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contract  to  perf onn  a  service  which  no  deputy  could  per- 
form, and  which  in  case  of  death  could  not  be  performed 
by  the  executors  of  the  deceased :  and  I  am  of  opinion 
that  by  virtue  of  the  terms  of  the  original  bargain  in- 
capacity either  of  body  or  mind  in  the  performer,  without 
default  on  his  or  her  part,  is  an  excuse  for  non-perform- 
ance" (A).  The  same  judge  also  observed,  in  effect,  that 
the  contract  becomes,  not  voidable  at  the  option  of  the 
party  disabled  from  performance,  but  wholly  void.  Here 
the  player  could  not  have  insisted  "  on  performing  her 
engagement,  however  ineffectually  that  might  have  been," 
when  she  was  really  unfit  to  perform  it.  The  other  party's 
right  to  rescind  has  since  been  established  by  a  direct 
decision  {i).  No  positive  opinion  was  expressed  on  the 
other  point  as  to  the  duty  of  giving  notice.  But  it  may 
be  taken  as  correct  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  party  disabled 
to  give  the  earliest  notice  that  is  reasonably  practicable. 
Probably  notice  reasonable  in  itself  could  not  be  required, 
for  the  disabling  accident  may  be  sudden  and  at  the  last 
moment,  and  the  duty  must  be  limited  to  cases  where 
notice  can  be  of  some  use  {k).  It  further  appears  from 
the  case  that  the  effect  of  an  omission  of  this  duty  is  that 
the  contract  remains  in  force  for  the  purpose  only  of 
recovering  such  damage  as  is  directly  referable  to  the 
omission.  The  decision  also  shows,  if  express  authority  be 
required  for  it,  that  it  matters  not  whether  the  disability 
be  permanent  or  temporary,  but  only  whether  it  is  such  as 
to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  the  particular  contract. 

In  the  earlier  and  very  peculiar  case  of  Sail  v.  Wright  (/) 
the  question,  after  some  critical  discussion  of  the  pleadings, 
which  it  is  needless  to  follow,  came  to  this :  "  Is  it  a  term 
in  an  ordinary  agreement  to  marry,  that  if  a  man  from 
bodily  disease  cannot  marry  without  danger  to  his  life,  and 


(h)  L.  R.  6  Ex.  at  p.  277. 

(«)  Foussard  v.  Spiers  ^  Fotid,  1 
Q.  B.  D.  410. 

{k)  Cp.  the  doctrine  as  to  giving 
notice  of  abandonment  to  under- 


writers, Itankin  v.  FotteTf  L.  R.  6 
H.  L.  83,  121,  167. 

{I)  E.  B.  &  E.  746,  29  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
43. 
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is  unfit  for  marriage  from  the  cause  mentioned  at  the  time  illneeB 
appointed,  he  shall  be  excused  marrying  then  P  "  (m)  or  in  f^j  ^^ 
other  words:  "Is  the  continuance  of  health,  that  is,  of  such  "*««  no 
a  state  of  health  as  makes  it  not  improper  to  many,''  an 
implied  condition  of  the  contract  P  (n).  The  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer Chamber  decided  by  four  to  three  that  it  is  not, 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  having  been  equally  divided. 
The  majority  of  the  judges  relied  upon  two  reasons :  that 
if  the  man  could  not  marry  without  danger  to  his  Kf  e,  that 
did  not  show  the  performance  of  the  contract  to  be  im- 
possible, but  at  most. highly  imprudent;  and  that  at  any 
rate  the  contract  could  be  so  far  performed  as  to  give  the 
woman  the  status  and  social  position  of  a  wife.  It  was  not 
disputed  that  the  contract  was  voidable  at  her  option. 
"  The  man,  though  he  may  be  in  a  bad  state  of  health, 
may  nevertheless  perform  his  contract  to  marry  the  woman, 
and  so  give  her  the  benefit  of  social  position  so  far  as  in 
his  power,  though  he  may  be  imable  to  fulfil  aU  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  marriage  state ;  and  it  rests  with  the  woman 
to  say  whether  she  will  enforce  or  renounce  the  con- 
tract" (o).  As  to  the  first  of  these  reasons,  the  question 
is  not  whether  there  is  or  not  an  absolute  impossibility, 
but  what  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  contract ;  and  in  this 
case  the  contract  is  of  such  a  kind  that  one  might  expect 
the  conditions  and  exceptions  implied  in  strictly  personal 
contracts  to  be  extended  rather  than  excluded  (p).  As  to 
the  second  reason,  it  cannot  be  maintained,  except  against 
the  common  understanding  of  mankind  and  the  general 
treatment  of  marriage  by  English  law,  that  the  acquisition 
of  legal  or  social  position  by  marriage  is  a  principal  or  in- 
dependent object  of  the  contract.    Unless  it  can  be  so  con- 

(m)  Per  Bramwell,  B.  29  L.  J.  {p)  It  has  long  been  settled  that 

Q.  B.  46.  the  contract  to  marry  is  so  far  per- 

(n)  Per  Pollock,  C.  B.  ib.  52.  sonal  that  executors,  in  the  absenoe 

(ft)  The  case  is  thns  explained  of  special  damage  to  the  personal 

and    distinguished   by    Montague  estate,  cannot  sue  upon  it.     Chant' 

.  Smith,  J.  in  Boatt  v.  Firth,  L.  E.  4  bwlain  y.  JFillianuon,  2  M.  &  S. 

C.  P.  8.  408. 
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fiideared,  the  reason  oannot  stand  with  the  piindple  affinned 
in  Geipel  v.  Smith  (^),  that  when  the  main  part  of  a 
contract  has  become  impossible  of  performance  by  an  ex- 
cepted cause,  it  must  be  treated  as  having  become  im- 
possible altogether.  The  decision  itself  can  be  reviewed 
only  by  a  conrt  of  ultimate  appeal;  but  it  is  so  much 
against  the  tendency  of  the  later  cases  that  it  is  now  of 
little  or  no  authority  beyond  the  point  actually  decided, 
which  for  the  obvious  reasons  indicated  in  some  of  the 
judgments  is  not  at  all  likely  to  recur  (r). 

The  rule  now  before  us  applies  only  to  contracts  for 
actual  personal  services.  A  contract  of  which  the  perform- 
ance depends  less  directly  on  the  promisor's  health  is  not 
presumed  to  be  conditional.  If  a  man  covenants  to  insure 
his  life  within  a  certain  time,  he  is  not  discharged  by  his 
health  becoming  so  bad  before  the  end  of  that  time  as  to 
make  his  life  uninsurable  (a).  It  has  never  been  supposed 
that  the  current  contracts  of  a  manufacturing  firm  are 
affected  in  law  by  the  managing  partner  being  too  ill 
to  attend  to  business,  though  there  are  many  kinds  of 
business  in  which  the  proper  execution  of  an  order  may 
depend  on  the  supervision  of  a  particular  person.  And  in 
general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  no  contract  which  may 
be  performed  by  an  agent  can  be  discharged  by  a  cause  of 
this  kind. 


Riglits  As  we  saw  in  the  case  of  contracts  falling  directly 

^^«d     ''^thin  the  rule  in  Taylor  v.  Caldwell^  so  in  the  case  of 
nnder  the    contracts  for  personal  services  the  dissolution  of  the  con- 
remain,      tract  by  subsequent    impossibility  does  not  affect  any 
specific  right  already  acquired  under  it.    Where  there  is 
an  entire  contract  of  this  kind  for  work  to  be  paid  for 
by  instalments  at    certain  times,  any  instalments  which 


(q)  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  404. 

(r)  See  Wharton  on  Contracts, 
{  324,  and  Allm  t.  Bakery  86  N.  G. 
91,  there  cited,  where  the  Supreme 


Conrt  of  North  Carolina  expressly 
declined  to  follow  Sail  v.  Wright, 
($)  Arthur  ▼.  JTjfnne,  14  Ch.  D. 
603. 
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have  beoome  due  in  the  oontxactor's  lifetime  remain 
due  to  his  estate  after  the  oontraot  is  put  an  end  to 
by  his  death  (t).  In  like  manner  where  a  premium 
has  been  paid  for  apprenticeship,  and  the  master  duly 
instructs  the  apprentice  for  a  part  of  the  term,  and 
then  dies,  his  executors  are  not  bound  to  return  the 
premium  or  any  part  of  it  as  on  a  failure  of  considera- 
tion. So  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  held  in  1871  (w), 
dissenting  from  a  decision  the  other  way  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  (x),  which,  however,  cannot  be  taken  as 
establishing  a  different  rule  of  equity,  or  therefore  one 
which  under  the  Judicature  Acts  must  prevail.  For, 
except  so  far  as  it  can  be  referred  to  the  summaiy 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  over  its  own  officers,  that  decision 
is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  a  proportionate  part  of 
the  premium  was  a  debt  at  law  (y). 

Where  an  existing  contract  is  varied  or  superseded  by  a  Substi- 
subsequent  agreement,  and  the  performance  of  that  agree-  contract 
ment  becomes  impossible  {e,  g.  by  the  death  of  a  person  becominj 
according  to  whose  estimate  a  sum  is  to  be  assessed)  so  that  of  per- 
the  parties  are  no  longer  bound  by  it,  they  will  be  remitted  ^^^^°^^^' 
to  the  original  contract  if  their  intention  can  thereby  be 
substantially  carried  out.    At  all  events  a  party  for  whose 
benefit  the  contract  was  varied,  and  who  but  for  his  own 
delay  might  have  performed  it  as  varied  before  it  became 
impossible,  cannot  afterwards  resist  the  enforcement  of  the 
contract  in  its  original  form  (2). 

3.  We  now  come  to  the  case  of  a  contract  becomiug  im-  3.  Impoe- 
possible  of  performance  by  the  default  of  either  party.         defaiS  of 

either 

Where  the  promisor  disables  himself  by  his  own  default  P*^« 
from  performing  his  promise,  not  only  is  he  not  excused  ^^^^^^ 

(0  Stubh$  ▼.  HolytoellRy.  Co.  L.  (y)  2  Mao.  &  G.  at  p.  139;  and 

B.  2  Ex.  311.  see  the  judgments  of  Boyill,  C.  J. 

(tf)  Whineup  y.  MugheSf  L.  B.  6  and    Willes,    J.    in    Whineup    ▼. 

0.  P.  78.  :Huffhes. 

{x)  Sirst  y.  ToUon,  2  Mac.  &  Ot.  {z)  Firth  y.  Midland  Ry,  Co.  20 

134.  Eq.  100. 
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(for  which  indeed  authority  would  be  enperflaouB)  but  his 
oonduot  is  equivalent  to  a  breach  of  the  contract,  although 
the  time  for  performance  may  not  have  arrived,  and  even 
though  in  contingent  circumstances  it  may  again  become 
possible  to  perform  it  {a).  A  default  consisting  in  mere 
omission  may  have  the  same  effect.  Where  an  arbitrator 
awards  that  the  defendant  shall  pay  the  plaintiff's  taxed 
costs  of  a  suit  on  a  certain  day,  it  is  the  defendant's  busi- 
ness to  have  them  taxed  before  that  day,  and  it  is  no 
excuse  that  in  fact  he  had  not  notice  of  the  taxation 
in  time  to  pay  them  at  the  time  and  place  fixed  by  the 
award  (6). 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  promisor  is  prevented 
from  performing  his  contract  or  any  part  of  it  by  the  de- 
fault or  refusal  of  the  promisee,  the  performance  is  to  that 
extent  excused ;  and  moreover  default  or  refusal  is  a  cause 
of  action  on  which  the  promisor  may  recover  any  loss  he 
has  incurred  thereby  (c),  or  he  may  rescind  the  contract 
and  recover  back  any  money  he  has  already  paid  under 
it  (d).  Default  may  consist  either  in  active  iuterruption 
or  interference  on  the  part  of  the  promisee  (^),  or  in  the 
mere  omission  of  something  without  which  the  promisor 
cannot  perform  his  part  of  the  contract  (/). 

The  principle,  in  itself  well  settled,  is  illustrated  by 
several  modem  cases.  Where  the  failure  of  a  building 
contractor  to  complete  the  works  by  the  day  specified  is 


(a)  I  Bo.  Ab.  448,  B.,  citing  21 
E.  4,  54,  pi.  26 :  "  If  you  are  bound 
to  enfeoff  me  of  the  manor  of  D. 
before  such  a  feast,  and  you  make 
a  feoffment  of  that  manor  to 
anoHier  before  the  feast,  you  have 
forfeited  the  bond  notwithstanding 
that  you  have  the  land  back  before 
the  feast,  having  once  disabled 
yourself  from  making  the  said 
feoffment,"  per  Choke,  J. 

{b)  Bigland  v.  Skelton,  12  East, 
436. 

(e)  As  in  the  famiUar  case  of  an 
action  for  non-acceptance  of  goods. 


for  not  furnishing  a  carg^,  &o.;  so 
with  a  special  contract,  e.  g.  Itoberts 
V.  Bury  Oommiuionen^  Lt.  R.4  G.  P. 
765,  in  Ex.  Ch.  6  0.  P.  310. 

(rf)  Oile$r.  Edwards,  7  T.  R.  181. 

(e)  1  Ro.  Ab.  463,  N. 

If)  Where  a  condition  can  be 
performed  only  in  the  oblig^ee's 
presence,  .his  absence  is  an  excuse, 
1  Ro.  Ab.  467,  U.  A  covenant  to 
make  within  a  year  such  assurance 
as  the  covenantee's  counsel  shall 
devise  is  discharged  if  the  cove- 
nantee does  not  trader  an  assurance 
within  the  year,  ib.  446,  pi.  12. 
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caused  by  the  failure  of  the  other  parties  and  their  archi- 
tect to  supply  plans  and  set  out  the  land  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  commence  the  works,  ''the  rule  of  law 
applies  which  exonerates  one  of  the  two  contracting  parties 
from  the  performance  of  a  contract  when  the  performance 
of  it  is  prevented  and  rendered  impossible  by  the  wrongful 
act  of  the  other  contracting  party  "  {§),  and  the  other  party 
cannot  take  advantage  of  a  provision  in  the  contract 
making  it  determinable  at  their  option  in  the  event  of  the 
contractor  failing  in  the  due  performance  of  any  part  of 
his  undertaking  (g).  So  where  it  is  a  term  of  the  contract 
that  the  contractor  shall  pay  penalties  for  any  delay  in  the 
fulfilment  of  it,  no  penalty  becomes  due  in  respect  of  any 
delay  caused  by  the  refusal  or  interference  of  the  other 
party  {h).  Where  a  machine  is  ordered  for  doing  certain 
work  on  the  buyer's  land,  on  the  terms  that  it  is  to  be 
accepted  only  if  it  answers  a  certain  test ;  there,  if  the 
buyer  fails  to  provide  a  fit  place  and  occasion  for  trying 
the  machine,  and  so  deals  with  it  as  to  prevent  a  fair  test 
from  being  applied  according  to  the  contract,  he  is  bound 
to  accept  and  pay  for  the  machine  (t). 

In  Raymond  v.  Minton  {k)  it  was  pleaded  to  an  action  Oaflee  of 
of  covenant  against  a  master  for  not  teaching  his  appren-  u^d^ 
tice  that  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  breach  the  apprentice 
would  not  be  taught,  and  by  his  own  wilful  acts  prevented 
the  master  from  teaching  him.  This  was  held  a  good 
plea,  for ''  it  is  evident  that  the  master  cannot  be  liable 
for  not  teaching  the  apprentice  if  the  apprentice  will  not 
be  taught."  An  earlier  and  converse  case  is  Elkn  v. 
Topp  (/),  referred  to  by  the  reporters.  There  a  master 
undertook  to  teach  an  apprentice  several  trades;  it  was 
held  that  on  his  giving  up  one  of  them,  and  thus  making 
the  complete  performance  of  his  own  part  of  the  contract 

{gS  Soberta  v.  Swy  CommisHoMTi,  (t)  Maekay   v.   Diekf  in  H.  L. 

L.  It.  5  C.  P.  310,  329.  (Sc.),  6  App.  Ca.  261. 

(A)  Holme  t.  Guppyy  3  M.  &  V^.  ik)  L.  B.  1  Ex.  244. 

387  ;  Ruttell  v.  La  Bandeira,  13  0.  (/)  6  Ex.  424,  442 ;  20  L.  J.  Ex. 

B.  N.  8.  149,  82  L.  J.  C.  P.  68.  241. 
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impossible,  the  apprentice  was  no  longer  bound  to  serre 
him  in  any.  ^^  If  the  master  is  not  ready  to  teach  in  the 
very  trade  which  he  has  stipulated  [promised]  to  teach, 
the  apprentice  is  not  bound  to  serre."  A  case  of  the  same 
sort  is  put  by  Choke,  J.  in  the  Tear  Book,  22  Ed.  4, 26,  in 
a  case  from  which  one  passage  has  already  been  given. 

*'  If  I  am  bound  to  Catesby  [then  another  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas] 
that  my  son  shall  serye  him  for  seven  jears,  and  I  come  with  mj  son  to 
Catesby,  and  offer  my  son  to  him,  and  he  will  not  take  him,  there  because 
there  is  no  default  on  my  part  I  shall  not  forfeit  the  bond.  In  like  manner 
if  he  took  my  son  and  afterwards  within  the  term  sent  him  away,  it  is 
unreasonable  that  this  should  be  a  forfeiture.*' 

Altema-  Where  a  contract  is  in  the  alternative  to  do  one  of  two 
^e  con-  tjjjjigg  Q^t  iif^Q  promisor's  option,  and  one  of  them  is  impos- 
mereone  gible,  the  promisor  is  bound  to  perform  that  which  is 
posMble,  possible  (m).  We  find  the  rule  clearly  stated  in  the 
UeoQe^"  I^ig©st(n).  Where  one  of  two  things  contracted  for  in 
must  be  the  alternative  subsequently  becomes  impossible,  it  is  a 
©d!v^ere  question  of  construction  for  which  no  positive  rule  can  be 
one  be-      i^^  down,  whether  according  to  the  true  intention  of  the 

comes  , 

impos-       parties  the  promisor  must  perform  the  alternative  which 

a  question  ^^^^^"^  possible,  or  is  altogether  discharged  (o).    It  was 

of  con-       held,  indeed,  in  Laughter^ a  case  (^)  that  where  the  con- 

^^'    dition  of  a  bond  is  for  either  of  two  things  to  be  done  by 

the  obligor,  and  one  of  them  becomes  impossible  by  the 

act  of  God,  he  is  not  bound  to  perform  the  other.    But 

this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  peculiar  treatment  of 

bonds,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently,  the  right  of 

election  being  part  of  the  benefit  of  the  condition,  of  which 

the  obligor  is  not  to  be  deprived.     And  even  as  to  bonds 

the  general  proposition  has  been    denied  (o).      In   the 

absence  of  anything  to  show  the  intention  in  the  particular 

case,  the  presumption  should  surely  be  the  other  way, 

(m)  Da  Cotta  y.  Davis^  1  B.  &  P.  solummodo  stipnlatus  essem.    D. 

242.  46.  1.  de  V.  o.  97  pr. 

(n)  Si  ita  stipulatos  f uero :    te  (o)  Barkworth  v.  Young y  4  Drew. 

8%8i\;  nUi  steterit,  hippocentaunm  1,  26. 
dari  f  proinde  eiit  atque  te  sisti  (p)  6  Ck).  Hep.  21  h. 
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namely  that  the  promisor  should  lose  his  election  rather 
than  the  promisee  lose  the  whole  benefit  of  the  contract. 
"Where  either  the  promisor  or  the  promisee,  having  the 
right  under  a  contract  to  choose  which  of  two  things  shall 
be  done,  chooses  one  which  becomes  impossible  after  the 
choice  is  determined,  there  (on  authority  as  well  as  prin- 
ciple) it  is  the  same  as  if  there  had  been  from  the  first 
a  single  unconditional  contract  to  do  that  thing  {q).  In 
Eoman  law  the  presumption  seems  distinctly  in  favour  of 
the  promisor  remaining  bound  to  do  what  is  possible  (r) ; 
otherwise  it  agrees  with  ours  («). 

The  exception  as  to  mora  in  the  extract  given  in  the  Effects  of 
note  shows  the  application  here  of  the  general  rule  as  to 
impossibility  caused  by  acts  of  the  parties.  The  case  put 
is  that  the  creditor  has  made  his  election  (to  have  Stichus, 
suppose)  but  has  neglected  or  refused  to  accept  Stichus : 
now  if  Stichus  dies  he  cannot  demand  Pamphilus.  It  is 
the  same  as  if  there  had  been  a  single  promise,  and  the 
performance  made  impossible  by  the  promisee's  default. 
The  same  rule  is  given  in  another  passage  {t). 


default. 


{q)  Srotpn  y.  Sayal  In$urance  Co, 
p.  361,  above. 

(r)  Save  that  in  the  caae  of  an 
altematiye  obligation  to  deliver 
spedfio  objects  at  the  promisor's 
eleotion  he  still  has  an  election  in 
$ohUumSf  as  it  is  said,  i,e.  he  may  at 
his  option  pay  the  value  of  that 
which  has  perished.  See  Van- 
gerow,  Pand.  6  569,  note  2  (3.  22 
sqq.)  where  the  subject  is  fuUy 
worked  out. 

(s)  Papinian  says:  Stiehum  aut 
I^amphihitn,  utrum  ego  velim,  dare 
epondea  f  altero  mortuo,  qui  vivit 
solus  petetur,  nisi  si  mora  facta  sit 
in  eo  mortuo,  quern  petitor  elegit ; 
tunc  enim  petinde  solus  ille  qui 
deoessit  praebetur  ao  si  solus  in  ob- 
ligationem  deductus  fuisset.  Quod 
si  promissoris  fuerit  electio,  de- 
funoto  altero  (t.^.  before  election 
made),    qui   superest   aeque   peti 


potest.  D.  46.  3.  de  solut.  et  Hb. 
96  pr.  He  proceeds  to  this  curious 
question :  what  if  one  dies  by  the 
debtor's  default  before  election 
made,  and  afterwards  the  other 
dies  without  his  default  P  No  ac- 
tion can  be  maintained  on  the 
stipulation,  but  there  is  a  remedy 
by  doli  actio. 

{i)  Stipulatus  sum  Damam  aut 
Eiotem  servum  dari,  cum  Damam 
dares,  ego  quominus  acoiperem  in 
mora  f  ui ;  mortuus  est  Dama ;  an 
putes  me  ex  stipulatu  actionem 
habere  P  Kespondit,  secundum  Mas- 
surii  Sabini  opinionem  puto  te  ex 
stipulatu  agere  non  posse  ;  nam  is 
recte  existimabat,  si  per  debitorem 
mora  non  eeset,  quominus  id  quod 
debebat  solveret,  oontinuo  eum 
debito  liberarL  D.  45.  1.  de  v.  o, 
106. 
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Condi- 

tional 

oontraots. 


In  what 
wa^  con- 
dition 
maybe 
neoessaiy 
or  impos- 
aible. 


There  is  yet  something  to  be  said  of  the  treatment  of 
conditional  contracts  where  the  condition  is  or  becomes 
impossible.  A  condition  may  be  defined  for  the  present 
purpose  as  an  agreement  or  term  of  an  agreement  whereby 
the  existence  of  a  contrcu^t  is  made  to  depend  on  a  future 
contingent  event  assigned  by  the  will  of  the  parties  (u). 

The  condition  may  be  either  that  an  event  shall  or  that 
it  shall  not  happen,  and  is  called  positive  or  negative  ac- 
cordingly. Now  the  event  which  is  the  subject-matter  of 
the  condition,  instead  of  being  really  contingent,  may  be 
necessary  or  impossible,  in  itself  or  in  law.  But  the  nega- 
tion of  a  necessary  event  is  impossible  and  the  negation 
of  an  impossible  event  is  necessary.  It  therefore  depends 
further  on  the  positive  or  negative  character  of  the  con- 
tingency whether  the  condition    itself    is  necessary  or 


Thus  we  may  have  conditional  promises  ^th  conditions 
of  these  kinds : 

Necessary : 

(a)  By  aflSrmation  of  a  necessity.  As  a  promise  to  pay 
100/.,  "  if  the  sun  shall  rise  to-morrow." 

(0)  By  negation  of  an  impossibility :  "  If  J.  S.  does  not 
climb  to  the  moon,"  or  "  if  my  executor  does  not  sue  for 
my  debt  to  him." 

Impossible : 

(7)  By  a£Srmation  of  an  impossibility :  '^  If  J.  S.  shall 
climb  to  the  moon,"  or  **  if  J.  S.  shall  create  a  new 
manor." 

(5)  By  negation  of  a  necessity :  "  If  the  sun  shall  not 
rise  to-morrow,"  or  "  if  my  personal  estatis  shall  not  be 
liable  to  pay  my  debts  "  (a?). 

It  is  obvious  that  as  a  matter  of  logical  construction  the 
forms  (a)  and  (0)  are  equivalent  to  unconditional  promises, 
(7)  and  (S)  to  impossible  or  nugatory  promises.    And  so 


(f*)  Savigny,  Syst.  §  116(8.121); 
Pothier,  ObL  }  199. 


{x)  Slightlj  modified  from  Sa- 
vigny, Syst.  §  121  (8.  166,  168). 
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we  find  it  dealt  with  by  the  Boman  law  (y).  It  is  equally 
obyioiiB  that  (still  as  a  matter  of  logical  oonstruotion)  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  condition  from  having  its  regular 
effect  if  the  event  is  or  becomes  impossible  in  fact.  For 
example,  *^  if  A.  shall  dig  1000  tons  of  day  on  B.'s  land 
in  every  yecur  for  the  next  seven  years  " :  here  there  may 
not  be  so  much  day  to  be  dug  or  A.  may  die  in  the 
first  year.  But  a  promise  so  conditioned  is  perfectly 
consistent  and  intelligible  without  importing  any  further 
qualification  into  it;  and  it  would  obviously  be  more 
difficult  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  some  further 
qualification  is  to  be  understood  than  in  the  case  of  a 
direct  and  unconditioned  contract  by  A.  himself  to  dig  so 
much  clay. 

Direct  covenants  or  promises  dependent  on  express  con- 
ditions must  be  construed  with  reference  to  these  general 
principles :  beyond  this  no  rule  can  be  given  except  that 
it  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the  object  of  judicial  con- 
struction is  to  ascertain  and  give  effect  to  the  real  meaning 
of  the  parties  (z). 

Practically  the  discussion  in  our  books  of  conditions  and  Treat- 
their  effect  on  the  legal  transactions  into  which  they  enter  ^^^uons 
is  limited  to  the  following  sorts  of  questions :  j^  English 

1.  What  contracts  are  really  conditional,  or  in  technical 
language,  what  amounts  to  a  condition  precedent  (a) : 

2.  The  effect  of  conditions  and  conditional  limitations 
in  conveyances  at  common  law  and  tmder  the  Statute  of 
Uses  (which  topics  are  obviously  beyond  our  present 
scope) : 

3.  The  effect  of  conditions  in  bonds.     This  form  of 

(j/)'*Siimp<>B8ibilifloondioioobli-  peiere  potest."    I.  3.  19.  de  innt. 

gatLonibos  adioiatxiry    nihil   valet  stipnl.  $  11. 

stipnlatio.  Impossibilis  antem  con-  («)  See  per  Martin,  B.  in  Brad* 

dicio  habetur,  cni  natura  impedi-  ford  ▼.   IrUliams,  L.  B.  7  Ex.  at 

mento  est  quo  minus  existat,yelati  p.  269. 

si  quis  ita  dixerit :  Si  digito  caelum  (a)  The  classical  authority  on  this 

attigero,  dare  spondes  ?    At  si  ita  topic  is  Serjeant  Williams'  note  to 

stipuletur :    Si  dig^to  caelum  non  Fordage  y.  Cole,  1  Wms.  Saund.  560 ; 

attigero,  dare  spondes  P  pure  facta  see  also  notes  to  Cutter  v.  Powell,  in 

obligatiointeUegiturideoquestatim  2  Sm.  L.  G. 

P.  CO 
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contract  is  now  gone  out  of  use  except  for  certain  special 
purposes,  but  was  formerly  general,  insomuch  that  ahnost 
all  the  older  learning  on  the  construction  and  performance 
of  contracts  is  to  be  found  under  the  head  of  conditions. 
Here  there  are  some  peculiarities  which  call  for  our  atten- 
tion in  this  place. 
Bonds.  So  far  as  the  form  goes,  a  bond  is  a  contract  dependent 

between     On  a  negative  condition.    In  the  first  instance  the  obligor 
the  tedi-    professes  to  be  bound  to  the  obligee  in  a  sum  of  a  certain 

moal  form  ■'■  ®  ,  . 

and  the  amouut.  Then  follows  the  condition,  showing  that  if  a 
i^dr^e  ^rtain  event  happens  (generally  something  to  be  done  by 
instru-  the  obUgor)  the  bond  shall  be  void,  but  otherwise  it  shall 
remain  in  force.  ^^The  condition  is  subsequent  to  the 
legal  obligation;  if  the  condition  be  not  fulfilled  the 
obligation  remains"  {b).  This  is  in  terms  a  promise, 
stated  in  a  singularly  involved  way,  to  pay  a  sum  of  money 
if  the  event  mentioned  in  the  condition  does  not  happen. 
But  this,  as  everybody  knows,  is  not  the  true  nature  of  the 
contract.  The  object  is  to  secure  the  performance  of  the 
condition,  and  the  real  meaning  of  the  parties  is  that  the 
obligor  contracts  to  perform  it  under  the  conventional 
sanction  of  a  penal  sum.  This  view  is  fully  recognized  by 
the  modem  statutes  regulating  actions  on  bonds,  by  which 
the  penalty  is  treated  as  a  mere  secuiiiy  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  contract  or  the  payment  of  damages  in  de- 
fault (c) .  On  principle,  therefore,  a  bond  with  an  impossible 
condition,  or  a  condition  which  becomes  impossible,  should 
be  dealt  with  just  as  if  it  were  a  direct  covenant  to  per- 
form that  which  is  or  becomes  impossible.  In  the  former 
ease  the  bond  should  be  void,  in  the  latter  the  rule  in 
Taylor  v.  Caldwell  (d)  would  determine  whether  it  were 
avoided  or  not.  We  have  seen  that  where  the  condition 
is  illegal  our  Courts  have  found  no  diflSioulty  in  consider- 
ing the  bond  as  what  in  truth  it  is,  an  agreement  to  do 

(b)  Sir  W.  W.  FoUett,  arff,  Bea^  (e)  As  to  these,  see  JPreHon  t. 

vnck  y.  Swindells^  3  A.  &  E.  876.  Dania,  L.  B.  8  Ex.  19. 

(^  3  B.  &  S.  826,  «^0,  p.  367. 
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the  illegal  act.    But  in  the  ease  of  impossibility  the  law  Whero 
has  stuck  at  the  merely  formal  view  of  a  bond  as  a  ^^edi^ 
contract  to  pay  the  penal  sum,  subject  to  be  avoided  by  ately  un- 
the  performance  of  the  condition ;  accordingly  if  the  con-  obligation 
dition  is  impossible  either  in.  itself  or  in  law  tiie  obligation  j^^^. 
remains  absolute.  ooiding  to 

'^  If  a  man  be  bound  in  an  obligation,  &o.,  with  condition  f^^^  ^ 
that  if  the  obligor  do  go  from  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  oonstruo- 
WestmiQster  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Borne  within 
three  hours,  that  then  the  obligation  shall  be  void.  The 
condition  is  void  and  impossible  and  the  obligation  standeth 
good."  Soy  again,  if  the  condition  is  against  a  maxim  or 
rule  in  law,  as  ^'  if  a  man  be  bound  with  a  condition  to 
enfeoff  his  wife,  the  condition  is  void  and  against  law, 
because  it  is  against  the  maxim  in  law,  and  yet  the  bond 
is  good"  (c). 

In  the  same  way,  ^^  when  the  condition  of  an  obligation 
is  so  insensible  and  incertain  that  the  meaning  cannot  be 
known,  there  the  condition  only  is  void  and  the  obligation 
good"(/). 

On  the  point  of  subsequent  impossibility,  however,  the  But  sub- 
strictly  formal  view  is  abandoned,  and  an  opposite  result  ^^^. 
arrived  at,  but  still  in  an  artificial  way.    The  condition,  it  ^^  ^  * 
is  said,  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  obligor,  and  the  perform- 
ance thereof  shall  save  the  bond ;  therefore  he  shall  not 
lose  the  benefit  of  it  by  the  act  of  God  (^),  and  where  the 
condition  is  possible  at  the  date  of  the  iostrument,  ^'  and 
before  the  same  can  be  performed  the  condition  becomes 
impossible  by  the  act  of  God,  or  of  the  law,  or  of  the 
obligee,  there  the  obligation  is  saved  "  {h) ;  or  as  another 
book  has  it,  "  the  obligation  and  the  condition  both  are 

(«)  Co.  lit.  206  d  (some  of  the  London  to  Borne  being  two  days 

&e.'s  in  Coke's  text  are  omitted).  and  eighteen  hoars. 

To  the  same  effect  Shepp.  Tonohst.  (/)  Shepp.  Touohst.  873. 

372.    As  to  goin^  to  Rome  the  Q)  This  reasoning  appears  both 

more  nsnal  phrase  in  the  old  books  in  Laughter* t  ca.  5  Co.  Rep.  21  b, 

is  three  days ;  which  is  now  inap-  and  LambU  ca.  ib.  233. 

plicable,  the  course  of  post  from  (h)  Co.  Lit.  206  <i. 

C  C  2 
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become  void"  (*).  "Generally  if  a  condition  that  was 
possible  when  made  is  become  impossible  by  the  ftct  of 
God,  the  obKgation  is  discharged  "  (*).  As  to  the  acts  of 
the  law  and  of  the  obligee  this  agrees  with  the  doctrine 
of  contracts  in  general :  as  to  ineyitable  accident  it  esta- 
blishes a  different  rule.  The  decision  in  Laughter^ 8  case 
{supra^  p.  382)  was  an  application  of  the  same  view,  and 
it  therefore  appears  that  there  should  neyer  have  been 
any  question  of  extending  it  to  direct  covenants  or  con- 
tracts. 

The  peculiar  law  thus  laid  down  is  distinctly  recognized 
by  modem  authorities  (/).  However,  if  a  bond  appears 
on  the  face  of  it  to  be  given  to  secure  the  performance  of 
an  agreement  which  it  recites,  the  condition  will  take 
effect  according  to  the  true  intention  of  the  agreement 
rather  than  the  technical  construction  resulting  from  the 
form  of  the  instrument  (m). 


Alterna- 
tive OOQ" 
ditioiiB, 
and  de- 
fault of 
parties; 
same  law 
as  for 
ozdiziaiy 
oontraots. 


Alternative  conditions,  at  any  rate  as  to  immediate  im- 
possibility, and  conditions  made  impossible  by  the  default 
of  the  parties,  or  otherwise  than  by  the  "  act  of  God,"  are 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  direct  promises. 

<*  When  a  condition  beoomeB  impossible  by  the  act  of  the  obligor,  snch 
impossibility  fonns  no  answer  to  an  action  on  the  bond  (m). 

''When  the  condition  of  an  obligation  is  to  do  two  things  by  a  day,  and 
at  the  time  of  makiTig  the  obligation  both  of  them  are  possible,  bat  after, 
and  before  the  time  when  the  same  are  to  be  done,  one  of  the  things  is 
become  impossible  by  the  act  of  €k)d,  or  by  the  sole  act  and  laches  of  the 
obligee  bimafllf ;  in  this  case  the  obligor  is  not  bound  to  do  the  other  thing 
that  is  possible,  but  is  discharged  of  the  whole  obligation.  But  if  at  the 
time  of  making  of  the  obligation  one  of  the  things  is  and  the  other  of  the 
things  is  not  possible  to  be  done,  he  must  perform  that  which  is  possible. 
And  if  in  the  first  case  one  of  the  things  become  impossible  afterwards  by 
the  act  of  the  obligor  or  a  stranger,  the  obligor  must  see  that  he  do  the 


(f)   Shepp.  Touohst.  372. 

\h)  Bo.  Ab.  1.  449,  Q,  pi.   1  ; 


repeated  on  p.  451,  I,  pi.  1. 

(I)  1  Wms.  Baund.  23b;  per 
Williams,  J.  Brown  v.  Mayor  of 
London,  9  C.  B.  N.  S.  726,  747,  30 


L.  J.  C.  P.  226,  280. 

(m)  Bewneky,  StoindelUf'EjL.CIi,, 
3  A.  &  E.  868. 

(fi)  Per  Cur.  BetwiekT.SwindelUf 
3  A.  &  E.  at  p.  883. 
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otibier  thing  at  hiB  peril."  If  the  oonditiQii  be  that  A.  shall  many  B.  by 
a-daj,  and  before  the  day-  the  obligor  himself  doth  marry  her :  in  this  case 
the  condition  is  broken.  Bat  if  the  oblig^ee  marry  her  before  the  day,  the 
obligation  is  discharged  (o). 

''  If  a  man  is  bonnd  to  me  in  20/.  on  condition  that  he  pay  me  10/.,  in 
that  case  if  he  tender  me  the  money  and  I  refuse  he  is  altogether  ezoosed 
from  the  obligation,  because  the  default  is  on  my  part  who  am  the 
obligee"  {p). 

The  provisions  of  the  Indian   Contraot  Act  on  the  Indian 
subject  of  this  chapter  are  given  in  the  Appendix  (q).    It  Act 
will  be  seen  that  simplicity  is  gained  at  the  expense  of  ^^ 
considerable  departure  from  the  principles  of  English  law,  English 
and  perhaps  also  at  the  expense  of  definiteness  on  some       ' 
points.     The  most  important  change  is  the  extension  of 
the  principle  of  Tat/lor  v.  Caldtcell  so  as  to  make  it  an 
impHed  condition  in  all  contracts  that  the  performance 
shaU  remain  possible. 

(o)  Shepp.  Tonchst.    882,    392.  (p)  Brian,  G.  J.  22  Ed.  4.  26. 

And  see  pp.  39a-i.  \q)  Note  E. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

MiSTAKB. 

Part  I.    Of  Mistake  in  G-eneral. 

Conditiona  HiTHEETO  we  have  been  dealing  with  perfectly  general 
reoJiiy  or  oonditions  for  the  formation  or  Bubsistence  of  a  valid  oon- 
^'^^^^omot  tract,  and  as  a  oonseqnenoe  of  this  the  rules  of  law  we 

ooDBent.  .  - 

have  had  occasion  to  explain  are  for  the  most  pcurt  collateral 

or  even  paramount  to  the  actual  intention  or  belief  of  the 
parties.  Exceptions  to  this  do  certainly  occur,  but  chiefly 
where  (as  in  great  part  of  the  doctrine  of  Impossibility) 
the  rules  are  in  truth  reducible  to  rules  of  construction. 
We  have  had  before  us,  on  the  whole,  the  purely  objective 
oonditions  of  contract;  the  questions  which  must  be 
answered  before  the  law  can  so  much  as  think  of  giving 
effect  to  the  consent  of  the  parties.  We  now  come  to  a 
set  of  conditions  which  by  comparison  with  the  foregoing 
ones  may  fairly  be  called  subjective.  The  consent  of  the 
parties  is  now  the  central  point  of  the  inquiry,  and  our 
task  is  to  examine  how  the  legal  validity  of  an  agreement 
is  affected  when  the  consent  or  apparent  consent  is  de- 
termined by  certain  causes. 

The  existence  of  consent  is  ascertained  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  the  rules  and  principles  set  forth  in  the  first 
chapter.  When  the  requirements  there  stated  are  satisfied 
by  a  proposal  duly  accepted,  there  is  prima  facte  a  good 
agreement,  and  the  mutual  communications  of  the  parties 
are  taken  as  the  expression  of  a  valid  consent.  But  we 
still  require  other  conditions  in  order  to  make  the  consent 
binding  on  him  who  gives  it,  although  their  absence  is  in 
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general  not  to  be  OBSumed,  and  the  party  seeking  to 
enforce  a  contract  is  not  expected  to  give  affiimatiye  proof 
that  they  have  been  satisfled.  Not  only  must  there  be 
consent,  but  the  consent  must  be  true,  full,  and  free. 

The  reality  and  completeness  of  consent  may  be  affected  (a) 
by  ignorance,  that  is,  by  wrong  belief  or  mere  absence  of 
information  or  belief  as  to  some  fact  material  to  the  agree- 
ment. Freedom  of  consent  may  be  affected  by  fear  or 
by  the  consenting  party  being,  though  not  in  bodily  or 
immediate  fear,  yet  so  much  under  the  other's  power,  or 
in  dependence  on  him,  as  not  to  be  in  a  position  to  exercise 
his  own  deliberate  choice.  Now  the  results  are  entirely 
different  according  as  these  states  of  mind  are  or  are  not 
due  to  the  conduct  of  the  other  party  (or,  in  certain  cases, 
to  a  relation  between  the  parties  independent  of  the  par- 
ticular occasion).  When  they  are  so,  the  legal  aspect  of 
the  case  is  altogether  changed,  and  we  look  to  that  other 
party's  conduct  or  position  rather  than  to  the  state  of 
mind  induced  by  it.  We  speak  not  of  Mistake  induced 
by  Fraud,  but  of  Fraud  simply,  as  a  ground  for  avoiding 
contracts,  though  there  can  be  no  Fraud  where  there  is 
no  Mistake.    We  have  then  the  following  combinations : 


A.  Ignorance, 

X,  Not  caiued  by  act  (b)  of  other  pariy,  ia  re- 
ferred in  law  to  the  head  of 
Oanaed  by  act  {b)  of  other  party 
B.     .  without  wrongful  intention. 

0.  with  wrongful  intention. 

B.  Fear,  or  dependence  excluding  freedom  of  action. 

Not  caused  by  acts  of  other  party  or  relation 
between  the  parties. 
D.  Caused  by  such  acts. 
B.  By  such  relation. 


Glaasifica- 
tionand 

Miitake,  Iflgal  con- 

sequences 
of  Mis- 

Misrepresentation,    ^g^^ 

Fraud,  Fraud,  &o. 


(Immaterial.) 
Dureet  or  Coercion. 
Undue  influence. 


(a)  It  is  quite  wrong,  as  Savigny 
has  shown,  to  say  that  a  consent 
determined  by  mistaJEC,  fraud,  or 
coercion  is  no  consent.  Syst.  }}  114, 
115  (3.  08  sqq.).  If  it  were  so  the 
agreement  would  be  absolutely  void 
in  aU  cases :  a  reductio  ad  abeurdum 


which  is  no  lessoompletefor English 
than  for  Boman  law.  See  per  Lord 
Cranworth,  Bogse  t.  Rossborough^  6 
H.  L.  C.  at  p.  44,  and  per  Lord 
Chelmsford,  Oakes  ▼.  Turquand, 
L.  R.  2  H.  L.  at  p.  349. 
{b)  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that 
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The  legal  consequences  of  these  states  of  things  are 
exceedingly  various. 

A.  Mistake  does  not  of  itself  affect  the  validity  of  con- 
tracts at  all  (c).  But  mistake  may  be  such  as  to  prevent 
any  real  agreement  from  being  formed ;  in  which  case  the 
agreement  is  void :  or  mistake  may  occur  in  the  ex- 
pression of  a  real  agreement;  in  which  case,  subject  to 
rules  of  evidence,  the  mistake  can  be  rectified.  There 
are  also  rules  in  the  construction  of  certain  species  of 
contracts  which  are  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
the  expressions  used  do  not  correspond  to  the  real  inten- 
tion. The  jurisdiction  to  rectify  instruments  on  the 
ground  of  mistake,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  rules  of  con- 
struction just  mentioned,  is  derived  from  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

B.  Contracts  induced  by  misrepresentation  are  not  void. 
In  many  cases,  and  under  conditions  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  contract,  they  are  voidable  at  the  option  of 
the  party  misled. 

c.  Contracts  induced  by  fraud  are  not  void,  but  voidable 
at  the  option  of  the  party  deceived. 

D,  B.  Contracts  entered  into  under  coercion  or  undue 
influence  are  not  void,  but  voidable  at  the  option  of  the 
party  on  whom  coercion  or  undue  influence  is  exercised. 

In  almost  every  branch  of  the  subject  there  have  been 
differences  between  the  doctrines  of  the  common  law  and 
those  of  equity ;  the  real  extent  of  these  diff erend^s,  how- 
ever, is  often  far  from  easy  to  ascertain. 

These  topics  have  now  to  be  considered  in  order.  And 
first  of  Mistake. 


Mifltake :        The  whole  topic  is  surrounded  with  a  great  deal  of-  con- 
and  oon-     fusion  in  our  books,  though  on  the  whole  of  a  verbal  kind, 

omiBsions  are  equivaleiit  to  acts  for      of  mind  in  the  party,  ib  in  itself 
this  purpose  in  certain  exceptiona]      immaterial.  As  Fear  is  to  Coercion, 


so  is  Mistake  to  Fraud.    Sav.  Syst. 
(0}  Just  as  fear,  merely  as  a  state      3*  116. 
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and  more  embarrassing  to  students  than  to  practitioners,  fasions 
Exactly  the  same  kind  of  confusion  prevailed  in  the  civil  ^^b-^ 
law  (whence  indeed  some  of  it  has  passed  on  to  our  own)  i^- 
until  Savigny  cleared  it  up  in  the  masterly  essay  which 
forms  the  Appendix  to  the  third  volume  of  his  System. 
The  principles  there  established  by  him  have  been  fully 
adopted  by  later  writers  (d),  and  appear  to  be  in  the  main 
applicable  to  the  law  of  England. 

The  difficulties  which  have  arisen  as  weU  with  us  as  in 
the  civil  law  may  be  accounted  for  under  the  following 
heads: 

(1.)  Confusion  of  proximate  with  remote  causes  of  legal 
consequences :  in  other  words,  of  cases  where  mistake  has 
legal  results  of  its  own  with  cases  where  it  determines  the 
presence  of  some  other  condition  from  which  legal  results 
follow,  or  the  absence  of  some  other  condition  from  which 
legal  results  would  follow,  or  even  where  it  is  absolutely 
irrelevant. 

(2.)  The  assertion  of  propositions  as  general  rules  which 
ought  to  be  taken  with  reference  only  to  particular  effects 
of  mistake  in  particular  classes  of  cases.  Such  are  the 
maxim  Nan  videtitur  qui  errant  consentire  and  other  similar 
expressions,  and  to  some  extent  the  distinction  between 
ignorance  of  fact  and  of  law  (e). 

(3.)  Omission  to  assign  an  exact  meaning  to  the  term 
'^  ignorance  of  law  "  in  those  cases  where  the  distinction 
between  ignorance  of  law  and  ignorance  of  fact  is  material 
(the  true  rule,  affirmed  for  the  Boman  law  by  Savigny, 
and  in  a  slightly  different  form  for  English  law  by  Lord 
Westbury  (/),  being  that  "  ignorance  of  law  "  means  only 

(d)  Some  of  his  conjectaral  deal-  oompaot  and  nflefal  form, 
ings  with  spedfio  anomalies  in  the  M  See  Savigny's  Appendix,  Nob.     . 

Roman  texts  are  at  least  daring,  VEt.,  VIII.  Syst.  3.  342,  344. 
but  this  does  not  concern  EngUdi  (/)  Cooper  y,  Fhidbs,   L.   R.  2 

students.      Yangerow  'gives    the  H.  L.  at  p.  170:  to  which  the  dicta 

general  doctrine  (Fand.  f  83, 1.  116  in  the  later  case  of  Earl  Beauehamp 

sqq.)  and  its  special  application  to  ▼.  Winn^  L.  R.  6  H.  L.  223,  reaUy 

contract  (t^.  \  604,   3.   276)  in  a  add  little  or  nothing. 
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ignorance  of  a  general  rule  of  law,  not  ignorance  of  a  right 
depending  on  questions  of  mixed  law  and  fact,  or  on  the 
true  construction  of  a  particular  instrument). 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  in  detail  how  these  influences 
have  operated  on  our  books  and  even  on  judicial  expres- 
sions of  the  law.  We  rather  proceed  to  deal  with  the 
matter  affirmatiyelj  on  that  which  appears  to  us  its  troe 
footing. 

JL.  General      A.  Mistake  in  general 

MiBUke  as      ^^  general  rule  of  private  law  is  that  mistake  ae  such 
$ueh  in-      i^as  no  legal  eflPects  at  all.    This  may  be  more  definitely 
expressed  as  f oUows : 

Where  an  act  is  done  under  a  mistake,  the  mistake  does 

not  either  add  anything  to  or  take  away  anything  from  the 

legal  consequences  of  that  act  either  as  regards  any  right 

of  other  persons  or  any  UabiUiy  of  the  person  doing  it,  nor 

does  it  produce  any  special  consequences  of  its  own ; 

except  Unless  knowledge  of  something  which  the  mistake  pre- 

Se^peowl  vents  from'  being   known,  or  an  intention    necessarily 

Mtnr©  of    depending  on  such  knowledge,  be  from  the  nature  of  the 

knowledge  particular  act  a  condition  precedent  to  the  arising  of  some 

mT'    right  or  duty  imder  it. 

precedent  Spedal  exceptions  to  the  role  exist,  bat  even  these  are 
oonM^  founded  on  special  reasons  beside,  though  connected  with, 
qnenooB.     the  mistake  itself. 

There  are  abundant  examples  to  show  the  truth  of  this 

proposition  in  both  its  branches. 

As  to  the        First,  mistake  is  in  general  inoperative  as  to  the  legal 

^p^OTi  position  or  liability  of  the  party  doing  an  act.    We  must 

^^fi^        premise  that  a  large  class  of  cases  is  altogether  outside  this 

mifltake.     question,  as  appears  by  the  qualification  with  which  the 

rule  has  just  been  stated ;  those,  namely,  where  a  Uability 

attaches  not  to  the  doing  of  an  act  in  itself,  but  to  the 

doing  of  it  knmoingly.    There,  if  the  act  is  done  without 

knowledge,  the  offence  or  wrong  is  not  committed,  and  no 
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liability  arises.    It  is  not  that  ignoianoe  is  an  excuse  for 
the  wrongful  act,  but  that  there  is  no  wrongful  act  at 

It  is  certain  that  ignorance  is  as  a  rule  no  excuse  as  Wrongful 
regards  either  the  liabilities  of  a  quasi-criminal  kind  which  ignonnoe 
arise  under  penal  statutes  (A)  or  such  as  are  purely  dvil.  ^  ^J^^ 
Thus  ignorance  of  the  real  ownership  of  property  is  no 
defence  to  an  action  for  its  recovery,  except  for  carriers  and 
a  few  other  classes  of  persons  exercising  public  employ- 
ments of  a  like  nature,  who  by  the  necessity  of  the  case 
are  specially  privileged  (t) .  Again,  railway  companies  and 
other  employers  have  in  many  cases  been  held  liable  for 
acts  of  their  servants  done  as  in  the  exercise  of  their 
regular  employment,  and  without  any  unlawful  intention, 
but  in  truth  unlawful  by  reason  of  a  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  servant :  the  act  being  one  which,  if  the  state  of 
circumstances  supposed  by  him  did  exist,  would  be  within 
the  scope  of  his  lawful  authority  (k).  Of  course  the 
servant  himself  is  equally  liable.  Here,  indeed,  it  looks 
at  first  sight  as  if  the  mistc^e  gave  rise  to  the  employer's 
liability.  For  the  act,  if  done  with  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
and  so  merely  wrongful  in  intention  as  well  as  in  effect, 
would  no  more  charge  the  employer  than  if  done  by  a 
stranger.  But  it  is  not  that  mistake  has  any  special  effect, 
but  that  knowledge,  where  it  exists,  takes  the  thing  done 
out  of  the  class  of  authorized  acts.     The  servant  who 

(^)  The  wider  question  how  far  and  L.  B.  7  Q.  B.  616,  affd.  in  H.  L. 

under  what  oonditions  ignorance  of  nam.  Soiling  y.  Fowler ,  L.  B.   7 

fact  excludes  criminal  liability-  is  H.  L.  757. 

beyond  the  scope  of  this  work,  and  {k\  See  the  distinction  explained 

too  important  to  bo  discussed  inci-  and  illustrated  by  JPoulUm  y.  Z.^S. 

dentally.     See  thereon  Stephen's  JF.  JS.  Co.  L.  B.  2  Q.  B.  534,  and 

Digest  of  Criminal  Law,  Art.  34,  sereral  later  cases:    the  Ust  are 

Jfoy.  T.  Frineef  L.  B.  2  C.  0.  B.  Bayley  v.  Manehetter^  ^e,  Ity,  Co, 

154 ;  and  consult  O.  W.  Hobnes,  Ex.  Ch.  L.  B.  8  0.  P.  148  (em- 

junr.,  The  Common  Law,  pp.  49  ployer  liable) ;  ^oK/i^^^  ▼. /Swin- 

sqq.  don  Local  Board,  L.  B.  9  C.  P.  676 

(A)  That  ignorance   cannot   be  (employer  not  liable).    See  further 

pleaded  in  discharge  of  statutory  on  the  principles  goyeming  this 

rialties,  see   Carter  t.  McLaren,  class  of  cases,  Bank  of  New  South 

B.  2  So.  &  D.  126-6.  TFalet  ▼.  OwaUm  (J.  C),  4  App.  Ca. 

(t)  Ibwler  V.  Eolline,  Ex.  Ch.,  270. 
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oommits  a  wilful  and  gratuitous  (/)  wrong  (or  goes  out  of 
his  way  to  do  something  which  if  the  facts  were  as  he 
thought  might  be  lawful  or  even  laudable,  but  which 
he  has  no  charge  to  do)  is  no  longer  about  his  master's 
business. 
Exce^-  Eeal  exceptions  are  the  following: — ^An  officer  of  a  court 

judicial  '^^0  has  quasi- judicial  duties  to  perform,  such  as  those 
prwjees,  ^f  ^  trustee  in  bankruptcy,  is  not  personally  answerable 
limited.  for  money  paid  by  him  under  an  excusable  misappre- 
hension of  the  law  (m).  Also  an  officer  who  in  a  merely 
ministerial  capacity  executes  a  process  apparently  regular, 
and  in  some  cases  a  person  who  pays  money  under  com- 
pxdsion  of  such  process,  not  knowing  the  want  of  jurisdic- 
tion, is  protected,  as  it  is  but  reasonable  that  he  should 
be  (n).  But  this  special  exception  is  confined  within 
narrow  bounds;  Mistake  as  to  extraneous  facts,  such  as 
the  legal  character  of  persons  or  the  ownership  of  goods, 
is  no  excuse.  It  is  ^^  a  well  established  rule  of  law  that  if 
by  process  the  sheriff  is  desired  to  seize  the  goods  of  A., 
and  he  takes  those  of  B.,  he  is  liable  to  be  sued  in  trover 
for  them"  (o).  A  sheriff  seized  under  a  fi.  fa.  goods 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  debtor  by  marital  right.  After- 
weurds  the  supposed  wife  discovered  that  when  she  went 
through  the  ceremony  of  marriage  the  man  had  another 
wife  Uving :  consequently  she  was  still  the  sole  owner  of 
the  goods  when  they  were  seized.  Thereupon  she  brought 
trover  against  the  sheriff,  and  he  was  held  liable,  though 
possibly  the  plaintiff  might  have  been  estopped  if  she  had 
asserted  at  the  time  that  she  was  the  wife  of  the  person 
against  whom  the  writ  issued  (^). 

(Q  A  wilful  trespaas which  18 not  (m)  See  Mayor  of  Ltmdon  t.  Cox^ 

gratnitous,  but  done  in  the  oonrfle  L.  K.  2  H.  L.  at  p.  269. 

of  employment  and  for  the  master' 8  (o)  Lord  Tenteiden,  O.J.  Qlau^ 

intended  benefit,  though  without  or  poole  v.  Tmng,  9  B.  &  0.  696,  700 ; 

against  ordeis,  may  make  the  master  op.  Garland  y.  CarUsU,  4  CL  &  F. 

liable :   as   in   Zimpus    y.  London  693. 

General  Omnibus  Co. ?Ex.  Gh.),  1  H.  (p)  GUmpooU^,  Tounp,  9  B.  &  C. 

&  C.  626,  32  L.  J.  Ex.  34.  696,  701. 

(m)  Hx parte  Ogle,  8  Ch.  711. 
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There  are  certain  classes  of  cases  in  which  it  may  be  Ignorance 
said  that  mistake,  or  at  any  rate  ignorance,  is  the  con-  ^J[^fjj^. 
dition  of  acquiring  legal  or  equitable  rights.     These  are  dition  of 
the  exceptional  cases  in  which  an  apparent  owner  having  ^SsT^ 
a  defective  title,  or  even  no  title,  can  give  to  a  purchaser  (p^»rc^aae 
a  better  right  than  he  has  himself,  and  which  fall  partly  without 
under  the  rules  of  law  touching  market  overt  and  the  ^®**^)* 
transfer  of  negotiable  instrmnents,  partly  under  the  rule 
of  equity  that  the  purchase  for  valuable  consideration 
without  notice  of  any  legal  estate,  right,  or  advantage 
is  '^an  absolute,  unqualified,  unanswerable  defence"  (q) 
against  any  claim  to  restrict  the  exercise  or  enjoyment 
of  the  legal  rights  so  acquired  (r).     These  rules  depend 
on  special  reasons.     The  two  former  introduce  a  positive 
exception  to  the    ordinary  principles   of   legal  owner- 
ship, for  the  protection  of  purchasers  and  the  conve- 
nience of  trade  («).     It  is  natural  and  necessary  that  such 
anomalous  privileges  should  be  conferred  only  on  pur- 
chasers in  good  faith.     Now  good  faith  on  the  pur- 
chaser's part  presupposes  ignorance  of  the  facts  which 
negative  the  vendor's  apparent  title.    It  may  be  doubted 
on  principle,  indeed  (in  other  words,  accompanied  with 
*^  good  faith  "  in  the  sense  of  the  Indian  Codes),  whether 
this  ignorance  should  not  be  free  from  negligence  in 
order  to  entitle  him.    For  some  time  this  was  so  held  in 
the  case  of  negotiable  instruments,  but  is  so  no  longer  {t). 
The  rule  of  equity,  though  in  some  sort  analogous  to  this, 
is  not  precisely  so.    A.  transfers  legal  ownership  to  B.  a 

(q)  FUeher  T.  Bawlint,  7  Gh.  259,  law.    Per  Lord  Westbiuy,  PhilUpa 

269,  per  James,  L.  J. ;  BlachcoodT,  ▼.  Fhillips,  4  D.  F.  J.  208. 
London  Chartered  Bank  of  AuetraUa,  («)  Ajb  to  market  overt  the  policy 

L.  R.  6  P.  C.  92,  111.  of  the  rule  aaemB  an  open  question. 

{r)  Thisappliesnotonly  to  purely  The  Indian  Contract  Act  contains 

equitable  oltums  but  to  all  purely  no  such  proyision  (sees.  108],irhile 

equitable  remedies  incident  to  legal  on  the  other  hand   the    German 

rights.    But  it  does  not  apply  to  Commercial  Code  (s.  306)  extends  it 

those  remedies  for  the  enforcement  to  all  sales  made  by  a  trader  in  the 

of  legal  rights  which  in  a  few  cases  course  of  his  business, 
have  been  administered  by  courts  of  (Q  See  Chapter  Y.  p.  2 1 8,  aboye. 

equity  concurrently  with  courts  of 
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puroliaaer  for  value,  by  an  act  effeotual  for  that  purpose. 
If  in  A.'s  hands  the  legal  ownership  is  fettered  by  an 
equitable  obligation  restraining  him  wholly  or  partially 
from  the  beneficial  enjoyment  of  it,  this  alone  will  not 
impose  any  restriction  upon  B.  For  all  equitable  rights 
and  duties  are  in  their  origin  and  proper  nature,  not  in 
rem  but  in  personam  :  they  confer  ohligationes  not  dominia. 
But  if  B.  (by  himself  or  his  agent)  knows  of  the  equitable 
liability,  or  if  the  circumstances  are  such  that  with  reason- 
able diligence  he  would  know  it,  then  he  makes  himself, 
actively  by  knowledge,  or  passively  by  negligent  ignorance, 
a  party  to  A.'s  breach  of  duty.  In  such  case  he  cannot 
rely  on  the  legal  right  derived  from  A.,  and  diflolaim  the 
equitable  liability  which  he  knew  or  ought  to  have  known 
to  attach  to  it:  and  the  equitable  claim  is  no  less  en- 
forceable against  him  than  it  formerly  was  against  A. 
To  be  accurate,  therefore,  we  should  say  not  that  an  ex- 
ception against  equitable  claims  is  introduced  in  favour  of 
ionocent  purchasers,  but  that  the  scope  of  equitable  claims 
is  extended  against  purchasers  who  are  not  innocent ;  .not 
that  ignorance  is  a  condition  of  acquiring  rights,  but  that 
knowledge  (or  means  of  knowledge  treated  as  equivalent 
to  actual  knowledge)  is  a  condition  of  being  laden  with 
duties  which,  as  the  language  of  equity  has  it,  afEect  the 
conscience  of  the  party  (u). 
LiinitB  Even  here  the  force  and  generality  of  the  main  role  is 

^     ^^      shown  by  the  limits  set  to  the  exceptions.    Q?he  purchaser 


ex( 


zoep' 

tional        of  any  legal  right  for  value  and  without  notice  is  to  that 

"^    '       extent  absolutely  protected.     But  the  purchaser  of  an 

equitable  interest,  or  of  a  supposed  legal  right  which  turns 

out  to  be  only  equitable,  must  yield  to  all  prior  equitable 

rights  (a;),   however  blameless  or   even  unavoidable  his 

(u)  Observe  that  on  the  point  of  208.    A  oonrt  of  eqnity  would  not 

negUgenoe  the  rule  of  equity  differs  deprive  a  purchaser  for  value  with- 

from  the  rules  of  law :  though,  as  out  notice  of  anything  he  had  aotu- 

the  subject-matter  of  the  rcJes  is  ally  got,   e.g,  possession  of   title 

different,  there  is  no  actual  conflict.  deeds :  Heath  v.  Crealoekf  10  Ch.  22 ; 

{x)  FhillipsY.  Fhiliip8,4J).F,J.  Waldp  v.   Gray,  20  Eq.  238:  but 
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mistake  may  have  been.  Again,  no  amoxmt  of  negligence 
will  vitiate  the  title  of  a  bond  fide  holder  of  a  negotiable 
instrument,  but  not  the  most  innocent  mistake  will  enable 
him  to  make  title  through  a  forged  indorsement.  Where 
a  bill  was  drawn  payable  to  the  order  of  one  H.  Davis  and 
indorsed  by  another  H.  Davis,  it  was  held  that  a  person 
who  innocently  discounted  it  on  the  faith  of  this  indorse- 
ment had  no  title  (y).  It  might  also  be  said  that  where 
tacit  assent  or  acquiescence  is  in  question,  there  ignorance  . 
is  in  like  manner  a  condition  of  not  losing  one's  rights. 
But  this  is  not  properly  so.  For  it  is  not  that  ignorance 
avoids  the  effect  of  acquiescence,  but  that  there  can  be  no 
acquiescence  without  ^owledge.  It  is  like  the  case  where 
knowledge  or  intention  must  be  present  to  constitute  an 
offence.  In  this  sense  and  for  this  purpose'^  nulla  voluntas 
errantisest"  (2). 

The  same  principles  hold  in  oases  more  directly  con-  AppHca- 
neoted  with  the  subject  of  tiiis  work.    A  railway  company  ^eral*^^ 
carries  an  infant  above  the  age  of  three  years  without  rale  in 
taking  any  fare,  the  derk  aHsnming  him  to  be  under  that  ^^^tuH^. 
age,  and  there  being  no  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  person  in 
whose  care  he  travels ;  the  mistake  does  not  exclude  the 
usual  duty  on  the  company's  part  to  cany  him  safely  (a). 
A  person  who  does  not  correctly  know  the  nature  of  his 
interest  in  a  fund  disposes  of  it  to  a  purchaser  for  value 
who  has  no  greater  knowledge  and  deals  with  him  in  good 
faith ;  if  he  afterwards  discovers  that  his  interest  was  in 

now  that  the  Court  can  administer  case  ia  really  one  of  those  on  the 

both  legal  and  equitable  remedies  border-line  of  contract  and  tort, 

in  every  case  this  rule  has  lost  its  where  the  breach  is  not  so  much  of 

practical    importance :     Cooptr   ▼.  a  contractoal  duty  as  of  a  general 

r«wy,  0.  A.,  20  Ch.  D.  611,  632.  duty-  annexed  by  law  to  a  particular 

{^  Mead  t.  Toun^f  4  T.  R.  28.  buamess   or  undertaking,  such  as 

rs)  D.  39.  3.  de  aqua  pluT.  20.  was  the  ground  of  the  action  of 

ja)  Amtin  ▼.  O.  JT,  R,  Co.  L.  B.  atsumptit  in  its  original  form.    See 

2Q.  B.  442.    The  contract  was  one  judgment  of  BlacJEbum,  J.,  and 

entire  contract  with  the  mother  of  cp.  the  remarks  of  Grove,  J.    in 

the  infant  plaintiff,  who  took  only  Foulkea  v.  Metropolitan  District  Ry, 

one    ticket  for  herself ;  it  seems  Co.  4  C.  P.  B.  at  p.  279,  and  Bige- 

iheiefore  that  strictly  she  ought  to  low,  L.  0.  on  Law  of  Torts,  615. 

hare  been  the  plaintiff.    But  the 
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truth  greater  and  more  valoable  than  he  supposed  it  to 
be,  he  cannot  claim  to  have  the  transaction  set  aside  on 
the  ground  of  this  mistake  {b).  This,  however,  is  to  be 
taken  with  caution,  for  it  applies  only  to  cases  where  the 
real  intention  is  to  deal  with  the  party's  interest,  whatever 
it  may  be.  The  result  would  be  quite  different  if  the 
intention  of  both  parties  were  to  deal  with  it  only  on  the 
implied  condition  that  the  state  of  things  is  not  otherwise 
than  it  is  supposed  to  be,  as  we  shall  find  under  the  head 
of  Fundamental  Error. 

So  far,  then,  mistake  as  such  does  not  improve  the 
position  of  the  party  doing  a  mistaken  act.  Neither  does 
it  as  a  rule  make  it  any  worse.  A  mistaken  demand 
which  produces  no  result  does  not  affect  a  plaintiff's  right 
to  make  the  proper  demand  afterwards.  Where  B.  holds 
money  as  A.'s  agent  to  pay  it  to  0.,  and  appropriates  it  to 
his  own  use,  0.  may  recover  from  A.  notwithstanding  a 
previous  mistaken  demand  on  B.'s  estate,  made  on  the 
assumption  that  B.  would  be  treated  as  G.'s  own  agent  (c)« 
Nor  does  a  mistaken  repudiation  of  ownership  prevent  the 
true  owner  of  goods  from  recovering  damages  afterwards 
for  injury  done  to  them  by  the  negligence  of  a  bailee, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  hold  them  for  the  true  owner  at  all 
events  (d).  This  is  independent  of  and  quite  consistent 
with  the  rule  that  a  party  who  has  wholly  mistaken  his 
remedy  cannot  be  allowed  to  proceed  by  way  of  amend- 
ment in  the  same  action  in  an  entirely  different  form  ajid 
on  questions  of  a  different  character  (e). 

Afi  to  Next,  mistake  does  not  in  general  alter  existing  rights, 

rights  of     ^^  presence  of  mistake  will  not  make  an  act  effectual 
^^^_      which  is  otherwise  ineffectual.     Many  cases  which  at  first 
sight  look  like  cases  of  reUef  against  mistake  belong  in 

{b)  Manhall  t.  ColUtt,  1  Y.  &  0  (d)  Mitchell  y.  Lancashire  ^  Tork- 

Ex.  232.  thireRy.  Co,  L.  B.  10  Q.  B.  266, 

{o)  Hardy  y.  Metropolitan  Land^  261. 

Finance  Co,  7  Ch.  427,  433.     Op.  («)  Jacobs  v.  Seward^  L.  B.  6  H. 

Yangerow,  Pand.  1.  118.  L.  464. 


penoDB. 
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truth  to  this  class,  the  act  being  such  that  for  reasons 
independent  of  the  mistake  it  is  inoperative.  Thus  a 
trustee's  possession  of  land  is  the  possession  of  his  cestui 
que  trust,  and  it  makes  no  difference  if  he  is  mistaken  as 
to  the  person  who  really  is  cestui  que  trust.  His  payment 
over  of  the  rents  and  profits  to  a  wrong  person,  whether 
made  wilfully  and  fraudulently,  or  ignorantly  and  in  good 
faith,  cannot  alter  the  character  of  the  possession  (/). 
Where  the  carrier  of  goods  after  receiving  notice  from  an 
unpaid  vendor  to  stop  them  nevertheless  delivers  them  by 
mistake  to  the  buyer,  this  does  not  defeat  the  vendor's 
rights :  for  the  right  of  possession  {g)  revests  in  the  vendor 
from  the  date  of  the  notice,  if  given  at  such  a  time  and 
imder  such  circumstances  that  the  delivery  can  and  ought 
to  be  prevented  (^),  and  the  subsequent  mistaken  delivery 
has  not,  as  an  intentional  wrongful  delivery  would  not 
have,  any  power  to  alter  it  (i).  Again,  by  the  rules  of 
the  French  Post  Office  the  sender  of  a  letter  can  reclaim 
it  after  it  is  posted  and  before  the  despatch  of  the  mail. 
C,  a  banker  at  Lyons,  posted  a  letter  containing  bills  of 
exchange  on  England  indorsed  to  D.,  an  English  corre- 
spondent. These  were  in  return  for  a  bill  on  Milan  sent 
by  D.  to  0.  Before  the  despatch  of  the  mail,  learning 
from  D.'s  agent  at  Lyons  that  the  bill  on  MHan  would  not 
be  accepted  and  D.  desired  that  no  remittance  should  be 
made,  0.  sent  to  the  post-office  to  stop  the  letter.  It  was 
put  aside  from  the  rest  of  the  mail,  but  by  a  mistake  of 
0.*s  clerk  in  not  completing  the  proper  forms  it  was 
despatched  in  the  ordinary  course.  It  was  held  that  there 
was  no  effectual  delivery  of  the  bills  to  D.  and  that  the 
property  remained  in  G.     The  mistake  of  the  clerk  could 


(/)  Litter  v.  Hekford,  34  Bear.  Lancashire^  Yorkshire  Ry.  Cb.  2Ch. 

676.  332,  340). 

{<g)  The  book  has  property  ;  but  (A)   Whitehead  v.  Anderson^  9  M. 

the  use  of  this  word  assumes  that  &  W.  518 :  Blackburn  on  Cont.  of 

stoppagfe  in  transitu  rescinds  the  Sale,  269. 

contract,   contrary  to  the  opinion  (•)  Litt  v.  Cowley y  7  Taunt.  169. 
which  now  prevails  {Schotsmans  v. 

F.  D  D 
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Subse- 
quent 
conduoi  of 
parties 
founded 
on  mis- 
taken con- 
struction 
does  not 
alter  the 
contract: 


not  take  "  the  effect  of  making  the  property  in  the  bills 
pass  contrary  to  the  intention  of  both  indorser  and  in- 
dorsee "  {k).  Had  not  the  revocation  been  at  the  indorsee's 
request,  then  indeed  the  argument  would  probably  have 
been  correct  that  it  was  a  mere  uncompleted  intention  on 
C/s  part :  for  as  between  C.  and  the  post-office  everything 
had  not  been  done  to  put  an  end  to  the  authority  of  the 
post-office  to  forward  the  letter  in  the  regular  course  of  post. 

Anderson^s  case  (/)  may  possibly  be  supported  on  a 
similar  ground.  It  was  there  held  that  a  transfer  of  shares 
sanctioned  by  the  directors  and  registered  in  ignorance 
that  calls  were  due  from  the  transferor  might  afterwards 
be  cancelled,  even  by  an  officer  of  the  company  without 
authority  from  the  directors,  on  the  facts  being  discovered. 
It  may  be  that  the  directors'  assent  to  the  transfer  is  not 
irrevocable  (apart  from  the  question  of  mistake)  until  the 
parties  have  acted  upon  it. 

Again,  the  legal  effect  of  a  transaction  cannot  be  altered 
by  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  parties :  and  it  makes  no 
difference  if  that  conduct  is  founded  on  a  misapprehension 
of  the  original  legal  effect.  A  man  who  acts  on  a  wrong 
construction  of  his  own  duties  under  a  contract  he  has 
entered  into  does  not  thereby  entitle  himself,  though  the 
acts  so  done  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  party,  to  have 
the  contract  performed  by  the  other  according  to  the  same 
construction  {m).  This  decision  was  put  to  some  extent 
upon  the  ground  that  relief  cannot  be  given  against 
mistakes  of  law.  But  it  is  submitted  that  this  is  not  a 
case  where  the  distinction  is  really  material.  Suppose  the 
party  had  not  construed  the  contract  wrongly,  but  acted  on 


(k)  Ex  parU  Cote,  9  Ch.  27,  32. 

(0  8  Eq.  609.  Sed  qu.  Lord 
Justice  Lindley,  who  was  himself 
counsel  in  the  case,  cites  it  (2.  1407) 
with  the  material  qualification,  ''if 
the  transferee  does  not  obj  ect . "  The 
case  is  remarkable  for  the  dictum 
(which  ought  never  to  have  been 
reported)  that  "fraud  or  mistake, 
either  of  them,  is  enough  to  vitiate 
any  tramactiotiJ*'* 


(m)  MidhftidQ,  JT,  Ey.  of  Ireland 
V.  Johnson,  6  H.  L.  C.  798,  811,  per 
Lord  Chelmsford.  On  tiie  other 
hand,  one  who  takes  a  wider  view 
of  his  rights  under  a  contract  than 
the  other  party  wiU  admit,  is  free 
to  waive  that  dispute  and  enforce 
the  contract  to  the  extent  which 
the  other  does  admit:  Prestf^n  v. 
Luck,  C.  A.,  27  Ch.  D.  497. 
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an  erroneons  recollection  of  its  actual  contents,  the  mistake 
would  then  have  been  one  of  fact,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  decision  must  have  been  the  same.  Still  less  can  a 
party  to  a  contract  resist  the  performance  of  it  merely  on 
the  ground  that  he  misunderstood  its  legal  effect  at  the 
time  (n).  Every  party  to  an  instrument  has  a  right  to 
assume  that  the  others  intend  it  to  operate  according  to 
the  proper  sense  of  its  actual  expressions  (o). 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  where    both  ^^?^,  . 
parties    have  acted  on  a  particular  construction  of  an  ai>artfrom 
ambiguous  document,  that  construction,  if  in  itself  admis-  ^^®  ^^ 
sible,  will  be  adopted  by  the  Go\Mt{p),    To  this  extent  amount  to 
its  original  effect,  though  it  cannot  be  altered^  may  be  by^mutual 
explained  by  the  conduct  of  the  parties.    And  moreover,  if  consent, 
both  parties  to  a  contract  act  on  a  common  mistake  as  to 
the  construction  of  it,  this  may  amount  to  a  variation  of 
the  contract  by  mutual  consent  (q).     This  is  in  truth 
another  illustration  of  the  leading  principle.     Here  their 
conduct  in  performing  the  contract  with  variations  would 
show  an  intention  to  vary  it  if  the  true  construction  were 
present  to  their  minds.    And  it  might  be  said  that  they 
cannot  mean  to  vary  their  contract  if  they  do  not  know 
what  it  really  is.      But  the  answer  is  that  their  true 
meaning  is  to  perform  the  contract  at  all  events  according 
to  their  present  imderstanding  of  it,  and  thus  the  mistake  is 
immaterial.   Practically  such  a  mistake  is  likely  to  represent 
a  real  original  intention  incorrectly  expressed  in  the  con- 
tract :  so  that  principle  and  convenience  agree  in  the  result. 

(n)  Tbwell  t.  Smith,  14  Eq.  85.  Ch.  336,  349.    And  a  party  who 

The  dictum  in  Wycombe  Ry,  Co,  y.  has  aoted  on  one  of  two  possible 

Donninffton    Hotpital,    1   Ch.    273,  oonstnictions  of  an  obscure  ag^ree- 

oannot  be  supported  in  any  sense  ment  cannot  afterwards  enforce  it 

contnury  to  tlus.  according  to  the  other :  Marshall  y . 

(o)  Per   Knight    Bruce,    L.    J.  J5<frn<f^tf,  C.  A.,  19  Oh.D.  233,  241. 
BenUeyx.  Mackay,  4  D.  F.  J.  286.  {q)  6  H.  L.  C.  p.  812-3.     In  the 

(p)  Forbes  y.  Watt,  L.  R.  2  Sc.  &  particular  case  the  appellants  were 

D.  214.   Eyidence  of  the  construe-  an    incorporated    company,     and 

tion  put  on  an  instrument  by  some  therefore  it  was  said  could  not  be 

of   the  parties  is  of  course  inad-  thus  bound :  sed  qu. 
missible:    MeClean  y.  Kennard,  9 

dd2 
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Mistakee 
in  award. 


We  may  also  mention  that  there  is  no  jurisdiction  to  set 
aside  an  award,  or  refer  it  back  to  the  arbitrator,  on  the 
ground  of  a  mistake  in  fact  or  law,  unless  the  arbitrator 
admits  the  mistake  and  desires  the  assistance  of  the  Court 
to  rectify  it,  or  unless  there  is  an  actual  excess  of  jurisdic- 
tion (r). 


Special 


What  then  are  the  special  classes  of  cases  in  which 
where  mistake  is  of  importance,  and  which  have  given  rise  to 
mistake  is  the  language  held  by  our  books  on  the  subject  P  They  are 
portance.    believed  to  be  as  follows. 


1.  As  ex-        1.  Where  mistake  is  such  as  to  exclude  real  consent,  and 
^7^      so  prevent  the  formation  of  any  contract,  there  the  seeming 
consent,      agreement  is  void.     Of  this  we  shall  presently  speak  at 
large  (Part  2  of  this  chapter). 


2.  In  ex-  2.  Where  a  mistake  occurs  in  expressing  the  terms  of  a 
^^J^*™^  *  real  consent,  the  mistake  may  be  remedied  by  the  equitable 
consent. 


jurisdiction  of  the  Court, 
separately  (Part  3). 


Of  this  also  we  shall  speak 


3.  Bennn-      3.  A  renunciation  of  rights  in  general  terms  is  imder- 
riffhfeT^'    stood  not  to  include  rights  of  whose  actual  or  possible 

existence  the  party  was  not  aware.     This  is  in  truth  a 

particular  case  under  No.  2. 

All  these  exceptions  may  be  considered  as  more  apparent 
than  real. 


4.  Pay- 
ment of 
money. 


4.  Money  paid  under  a  mistake  of  fact  may  be  recovered 
back. 

This  is  a  real  exception,  and  the  most  importaut  of  all. 
Yet  even  here  the  legal  foundation  of  the  right  is  not  so 


(r)  IHnn  t.  Blake,  L.  R.  10  C.  P. 
388.  An  arbitrator  cannot  of  his 
own  motion  correct  even  a  manifest 


clerical  error  in  his  award  after 
signing  it :  he  should  apply  to  the 
Court :  Mordue  v.  Peimer,  6  Ch.  22. 
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muoh  the  mistake  in  itself  as  the  failure  of  the  supposed 
oonsideration  on  whioh  the  money  was  paid. 

B.  Mistake  of  Fact  and  of  Law,  b.  Mistake 

It  is  an  obvious  principle  that  citizens  must  be  presumed  ^ J^* 
for  all  public  purposes  to  know  the  law,  or  rather  that  they  Law. 
cannot  be  allowed  to  allege  ignorance  of  it  as  an  excuse. 
As  has  often  been  said,  the  administration  of  justice  would 
otherwise  be  impossible.  Practically  the  large  judicial 
discretion  which  can  be  exercised  in  criminal  law  may  be 
trusted  to  prevent  the  rule  from  operating  too  harshly  in 
particular  cases.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  lead  to  hard- 
ship and  injustice  not  remediable  by  any  judicial  discretion 
if  parties  were  always  to  be  bound  in  matters  of  private 
law  by  acts  done  in  ignorance  of  their  civil  rights.  There 
is  an  apparent  conflict  between  these  two  principles  which 
has  given  rise  to  much  doubt  and  discussion  («).  But  the 
conflict,  if  indeed  it  be  not  merely  apparent,  is  much  more 
limited  in  extent  than  has  been  supposed. 

It  is  often  said  that  relief  is  given  against  mistake  of  How  far 
fact  but  not  against  mistake  of  law.     But  neither  branch  tinction 
of  the  statement  is  true  without  a  great  deal  of  limitation  ^pp^- 
and  explanation.      We  have  already  seen  that  in  most 
transactions  mistake  is  altogether  without  effect.     There, 
of  course,  the  distinction  has  no  place.     Again,  there  are 
the  many  cases  where,  a»  we  have  pointed  out  above, 

(«)  Savigny,  foUowed  by  Van-  topic,  viz.  recovering  back  money 

gerow   and   other   later   'writers,  paid;    for  there,  so  long  as  the 

strikes  out  a  general  rule  thus :  ignorance  is  of  fact,  negligence  is 

Where  mistake  is  a  special  ground  no  bar :  means  of  knowledge  are 

of  relief  (and  there  only),  the  right  material  only  as  evidence  of  actual 

to  such  reHef  is  excluded  by  negli-  knowledge :  Kelli/  v.  Solaris  9  M. 

genoe.    Ignorance  of  law  is  pre-  &  W.  54,  11  L.  J.  Ex.  10 ;  Towns' 

sumed  to bethereeultof  negligence,  end  v.  Crowdy,  8  C.  B.  N.  S.  477, 

but  the  presumption  may  be  re-  29  L.  J.   C.  P.   300.    The  only 

butted  by  speoiid   circumstances,  limitation  is  that  the  party  seeking 

0.  g.  the  law  being  really  doubtful  to  recover  must  not  have  waived  all 

at  the  time.    There  is  much  to  be  inquiry ;  per  Parke,  B.  9  M.  &  W. 

said  for  this  doctrine  on  principle,  69,  and  per  WiUiainS|  J,  8  0.  ^, 

but  it  will  not  fit  English  law  as  N.  S.  494. 
now  settled  on  the  most  important 
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Where 
oommoii 
nuBtake 
excludes 
real  agree- 
ment, 
ignorance 
of  private 
rignt  at 
alleyents 
=  igno- 
rance of 
fact. 


Bectifica- 

tion  of 

instra- 

ments: 

relief 

giyen 

against 

mistake  of 

draftsman 

though 

not 


knowledge  or  notioe  is  a  oondition  preoedent  to  some  legal 
oonsequenoe.  By  the  nature  of  these  oases  it  generally 
if  not  always  happens  that  the  subjeot-matter  of  such 
knowledge,  or  of  the  ignorance  which  by  excluding  it  ex- 
cludes its  legal  consequences,  is  a  matter  of  fact  and  not 
of  law.  The  general  presumption  of  knowledge  of  the  law 
does  so  far  apply,  no  doubt,  that  a  person  having  notioe 
of  material  facts  cannot  be  heard  to  say  that  he  did  not 
know  the  legal  effect  of  those  facts.  All  these,  however, 
are  not  cases  of  relief  against  mistake  in  any  correct 
sense. 

Then  come  the  apparent  exceptions  to  the  general  rule, 
which  we  have  numbered  1,  2,  and  3.  As  to  No.  (1)  it  is 
at  least  conceivable  that  a  common  mistake  as  to  a  ques- 
tion of  law  should  go  so  completely  to  the  root  of  the 
matter  as  to  prevent  any  real  agreement  from  being  formed. 
It  is  laid  down  by  very  high  authority  '^  that  a  mistake  or 
ignorance  of  the  law  forms  no  ground  of  relief  from  con- 
tracts fairly  entered  into  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
facts "  (t) :  but  this  does  not  touch  the  prior  question 
whether  there  is  a  contract  at  all.  On  cases  of  this  class 
English  decisions  go  to  this  extent  at  all  events,  that 
ignorance  of  particular  private  rights  is  equivalent  to 
ignorance  of  fact  (u).  As  to  No.  (2)  the  principle  appears 
to  be  the  same.  A.  and  B.  make  an  agreement  and  in- 
struct 0.  to  put  it  into  legal  form.  C.  does  this  so  as  not 
to  express  the  real  intention,  either  by  misapprehension  of 
the  instructions  or  by  ignorance  of  law.  It  is  obvious 
that  relief  should  be  equally  given  in  either  case.  In 
neither  is  there  any  reason  for  holding  the  parties  to  a 
contract  they  did  not  really  make. 


(0  Bank  of  U,  S.  t.  Daniel  (Sup. 
Ct.  U.  S.)  12  Peters,  32, 66.  Common 
mistake  as  to  a  collateral  matter  of 
law  does  not  of  course  avoid  a  con- 
tract :  Eagleafield  v.  Marquit  of 
Londonderry,  4  Ch.  D.  693. 


(»)  Bingham  t.  Bingham,  1  Yes. 
Sr.  126,  Broughton  y.  EuH,  3  ]>e 
Q.  &  J.  601,  Cooper  y.  Fhibbi,  L.  B. 
1  H.  L.  149,  170  ;  of  which  oases  a 
fuller  account  is  given  below. 
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Authority,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  in  favour  of  what  is  here  against  a 
advanoed  (x).    There  is  clear  authority  that  on  the  other  choice'of 
hand  a  court  of  equity  will  not  reform  an  instrument  by  *^®  P^- 
inseiting  in  it  a  clause  which  the  parties  deliberately  agreed  form  or 
to  leave  out  (y),  nor  substitute  for  the  form  of  security  the  ^'j^^. 
parties  have  chosen  another  form  which  they  deliberately  ments. 
considered  and  rejected  (x)j  although  their  choice  may 
have  been  determined  by  a  mistake  of  law.     The  reason 
of  these  decisions,  however,  is  that  in  such  cases  the  form 
of  the  instrument,  by  whatever  considerations  arrived  at, 
is  part  of  the  agreement  itself  and  so  beyond  the  power  of 
the  Court. 

As  to  No.  (3),  there  is  quite  sufficient  authority  to  show  Renuncia- 
that  a  renunciation  of  rights  under  a  mistake  as  to  par-  yj^te : 
ticular  applications  of  law  is  not  conclusive,  and  some  distinction 
authority  to  show  that  it  is  the  same  even  if  the  mistake  promise  or 
is  of  a  general  rule  of  law.     The  deliberate  renunciation  deliberate 

.  *  .  ...     abandon- 

or  compromise  of  doubtful  rights  is  of  course  binding  ;  it  ment. 

would  be  absurd  to  set  up  ignorance  of  the  law  as  an  objec- 
tion to  the  validity  of  a  transaction  entered  into  for  the 
very  refison  that  the  law  is  not  accurately  known  (2).  A 
compromise  deliberately  entered  into  under  advice,  the 
party's  agents  and  advisers  having  the  question  fully  before 
them,  cannot  be  set  aside  on  the  ground  that  a  particular 
point  of  law  was  mistaken  or  overlooked  («).  Conduct 
equivalent  to  renunciation  of  a  disputed  right  is  equally 
binding,  at  least  when  the  party  has  the  question  fairly 
before  him.  Thus  in  Stone  v.  Oodfrey  {b)  the  plaintiff  had 
been  advised  on  his  title  omfavourably  indeed,  but  in  such 
a  way  as  to  bring  before  him  the  nature  of  the  question 
and  give  him  a  fair  opportunity  of  considering  whether  he 
should  raise  it.  Adopting,  however,  the  opinion  he  had 
obtained,  he  acted  upon  it  for  a  considerable  time,  and  iu 

{x)  Sunt  y.  BousmamereU  Adm.  mises  in  Gh.  IV.,  p.  181,  above. 

(Sup.  Ct.  U.  S.)  1  Peters,  1,  13, 14.  (a)  Stewart  t.  Stewart,  6  CI.  &  P. 

(y)  Lord  Imkam  t.  Child,  1  Bro.  911 ;  see  the  authoritieB  reviewed, 

C.  C.  92.  pp.  96fr-970. 

(i)  pp.  the  remarks  on  compro-  {b)  5  D.  M.  Gt,  76, 
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a  manner  which  amounted  to  representing  to  all  persons 
interested  that  he  had  determined  not  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion. It  was  held  that  although  the  mistake  as  to  title 
might  in  the  absence  of  such  conduct  well  be  a  ground  of 
relief,  a  subsequent  discovery  that  the  correctness  of  the 
former  opinion  was  doubtful  did  not  entitle  him  to  set  up 
his  claim  anew.  In  Rogers  v.  Ingham  (c)  a  fund  had  been 
divided  between  two  legatees  under  advice,  and  the  pay- 
ment agreed  to  at  the  time.  One  of  the  legatees  after- 
wards sued  the  executor  and  the  other  legatee  for  repay- 
ment, contending  that  the  opinion  they  had  acted  upon 
was  erroneous;  it  was  held  that  the  suit  could  not  be 
maintained.  Similarly  where  creditors  accepted  without 
question  payments  under  a  composition  deed  to  which 
they  had  not  assented,  and  which,  as  it  was  afterwards 
decided,  was  for  a  technical  reason  not  binding  on  non- 
assenting  creditors,  it  was  held  that  they  could  not  after- 
wards treat  the  payments  as  made  on  account  of  the  whole 
debt  and  sue  for  the  balance.  They  might  have  guarded 
themselves  by  accepting  the  payments  conditionally,  but 
not  having  done  so  they  were  bound  (d).  In  Re  Saxon 
Life  Assurance  Society  (e)  it  was  held  that  a  creditor  of  a 
company  was  not  bound  by  a  release  given  in  considera- 
tion of  having  the  substituted  security  of  another  com- 
pany, which  security  was  a  mere  nullity,  being  given  in 
pursuance  of  an  invalid  scheme  of  amalgamation.  Here 
the  mistake  was  obviously  not  of  a  general  rule  of  law ; 
and  perhaps  the  case  is  best  put  on  the  ground  of  total 
failure  of  consideration  (/). 
Money  As  to  No.  (4),  the  subject  of  recovering  back  money 

5^J^^      paid  by  mistake  does  not  properly  fall  within  our  scope. 

(e)  3  Ch.  D.  351  (Hall,  V.-C.  and  remarks  were  made  on  McCarthy  y. 

C.  A.)  Beeaix,   2  Russ.   &  My.    614,   as 

{d)  Kitchin  v.  Hawkins,  L.  B..  2  raising  a  difficulty  in  this    con- 

C.  P.  22.  nexion.    As  that  caae  is  no  longer 

{<?)  2    J.    &    H.   408,   412   (the  of  authority  (see  Harvey  v.  Famie, 

Anchor  oa,,),  8  App.  Ca.  43,  62,  60,  63),  they 

(/)  In  the  former  editions  some  are  now  omitted. 
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It  is  here,  howeyer,  that  the  distiiictioii  between  mistakes  recover- 
of  fact  and  of  law  does  undoubtedly  and  inflexibly  prevail,  when  the 
While  no  amount  of  mere  negligence  avoids  the  right  to  mistake  is 
recover  back  money  paid  under  a  mistake  of  fact  {g)y 
money  paid  under  a  mistake  of  law  cannot  in  any  case  be 
recovered ;  nor  does  anything  like  the  qualification  laid 
down  by  Lord  Westbury  in  Cooper  v.  Phibbs  (h)  appear 
to  be  admitted.     Ignorance  of  particular  rights,  however 
excusable,  is  on  the  same  footing  as  ignorance  of  the 
general  law  («). 

An  important  decision  of  the  American  Supreme  Court 
appears  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  giving  a  nego- 
tiable instrument  is  for  this  purpose  equivalent  to  the  pay- 
ment of  money,  so  that  a  party  who  gives  it  under  a 
mistake  of  law  has  no  legal  or  equitable  defence  (k).  But 
this  seems  not  consistent  with  the  later  English  doctrine 
that  inasmuch  as  ''want  of  consideration  is  altogether 
independent  of  knowledge  either  of  the  facts  or  of  the 
law,"  the  defence  of  failure  of  consideration  is  available 
as  between  the  parties  to  a  negotiable  instrument,  whether 
the  instrument  has  been  obtained  by  a  misrepresentation 
of  fact  or  of  law  (/). 

A  covenant  to  pay  a  debt  for  which  the  covenantor 
wrongly  supposes  himself  to  be  liable  is  valid  in  law,  nor 
will  equity  give  any  relief  against  it  if  the  party's  igno- 
rance of  the  facts  negativing  his  liability  is  due  to  his  own 
negligence  {m). 

(a)  Note  («),  p.  405,  tttpra.  a  seoority,  it  is  an  application  of 

(A)  L.  B,.  2  H.  L.  at  p.  170.  the  rule  caveat  emptor ^  as  to  whic^ 

(i)  See    Skyring    v.    Greenwood,  cp.  Clare  v.  Lamb,  L.  R.  10  C.  P. 

4  JB.  &  C.  281,  and  cp.  Flatt  t.  334. 

Bromage,  24  L.  J.  Ex.  63,  where  {h)  Bank  of  XT.  S,  v.  Daniel,  12 

however  the  mistake  was  not  only  Peters,  32. 

a  mistake  of  law,  but  collateral  to  (/)  Southall  y.  Bigg,  Forman  y. 

the    payment,    the   money    beinff  J^ri^A^,  11  C.  B.  481,  492,  20L.  J. 

really  due ;  Aiken  t.  Short,  1  H.  &  C.  P.  146 ;  Coward  t.  Hughes,  1  K. 

N.  210,  25  L.  J.  Ex.  321,  rests  on  &  J.  443. 

the  same  groimd,  if  the  transaction  (m)  Waeon  t.  Wareing^  15  Beav. 

in  that  case  be  regarded  as  the  bare  151.  Whether  relief  could  be  nven 

payment  of  another  person's  debt ;  in  any  case,  unless  there  were  craud 

if  it  be  regarded  as  the  purchase  of  on  the  other  side,  queere. 
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Apparent  The  Oourt  of  Bankmptoy  will  order  repayment  of  money 
^  Bank^  paid  to  a  trustee  in  bankruptcy  under  a  mistake  of  law : 
ruptcy :      tut  this  is  no  real  exception,  for  it  is  not  like  an  ordinary 

trustee  u  -  _  __,  , 

officer  of  payment  between  party  and  party.  The  trustee  is  an 
oSbOTwifle  ^^^^  ^^  *^®  Oourt  and  "  is  to  hold  money  in  his  hands 
same  rules  upon  trust  for  its  equitable  distribution  among  the  credi- 
f^  at  Uw.  *^™  "  W-  -"^  general  the  rule  that  a  voluntary  payment 
made  with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  cannot  be  recovered 
back  is  no  less  an  equitable  than  a  legal  one ;  ^'  the  law 
on  the  subject  was  exactly  the  same  in  the  old  Court  of 
Chancery  as  in  the  old  Courts  of  Common  Law.  There 
were  no  more  equities  affecting  the  conscience  of  the 
person  receiving  the  money  in  the  one  Court  thau  in  the 
other  Court,  for  the  action  for  money  had  and  received 
proceeded  upon  equitable  considerations  "  (o) .  Thus  a  party 
who  has  submitted  to  pay  money  under  an  award  cannot 
afterwards  impeach  the  award  in  equity  on  the  ground  of 
irregularities  which  were  known  to  him  when  he  so  sub- 
mitted {p).  It  has  also  been  laid  down  that  in  a  common 
administration  suit  a  legatee  cannot  be  made  to  refund 
over-payments  voluntarily  made  by  an  executor  (q) :  but 
the  context  shows  that  this  was  said  with  reference  to  the 
frame  of  the  suit  and  the  relief  prayed  for  rather  than  to 
any  general  principle  of  law:  moreover  it  was  not  the 
executor,  but  the  persons  beneficially  interested,  who  sought 
t©  make  the  legatee  liable.  But  in  Bate  v.  Hooper  (p)  the 
point  arose  distinctly  :  certain  trustees  were  liable  to  make 
good  to  their  testator's  estate  the  loss  of  principal  incurred 
by  their  omission  to  convert  a  fund  of  liong  Annuities : 
they  contended  that  the  tenant  for  life  ought  to  recoup 
them  the  excess  of  income  which  she  had  received :  but  as 
she  had  not  been  a  willing  party  to  any  over-payment  (»), 

(«)  £x  parte  JamMy  9  Ch.  609,  (q)  Per  Lord  Cottenliam,  Zi>A- 

614,  per  James,  L.  J.  Jleld  y.  Baker^  13  Beay.  447,  453. 

(o)  liogert  V.  Ingham  (0.  A.),  3  (r)  6  D.  M.  a.  338. 

Ch.  D.  at  p.  355,  per  James,  L.  J.  («)  She  had  in  fact  desired  the 

(p)  Goodman  v.  Sayers,  2  Jao.  &  trustees  to  conyert  the  fund :  see 

W.  249,  263.  p.  340. 
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it  was  dedded  that  she  oould  not  be  called  upon  to  refund 
the  sums  which  the  trustees  voluntarilj  paid  her.  In  an 
earlier  case  an  executor  paid  interest  on  a  legacy  for  several 
years  without  deducting  the  property  tax,  and  it  was  held 
that  he  could  not  claim  to  retain  out  of  subsequent  pay- 
ments the  sums  which  he  should  have  deducted  from 
preceding  ones  {t). 

Pakt  n.  Mistake  as  excluding  true  Consent. 

In  the  first  chapter  we  saw  that  no  contract  can  be  CaseBto 
formed  when  there  is  a  variance  in  terms  between  the  within 
proposal  and  the  acceptance.     In  this  case  the  question  thiamib- 

,  ,  .  dlYlSlOXI. 

whether  the  parties  really  meant  the  same  thing  cannot 
arise,  for  they  have  not  even  said  the  same  thing.  A  court 
of  justice  can  ascertain  a  common  intention  of  the  parties 
only  from  some  adequate  expression  of  it,  and  the  mutual 
communication  of  different  intentions  is  no  such  expression. 

We  now  have  to  deal  with  certain  kinds  of  cases  in 
which  on  the  face  of  the  transaction  all  the  conditions  of  a 
concluded  agreement  are  satisfied,  and  yet  there  is  no  real 
common  intention  and  therefore  no  agreement. 

First,  it  may  happen  that  each  party  meant  something,  Where  no 
it  may  be  a  perfectly  well  understood  and  definite  thing,  moni^, 
but  not  the  same  thing  which  the  other  meant.  Thus  their  tio^>  each 
minds  never  met,  as  is  not  uncommonly  said,  and  the  meaning  a 
forms  they  have  gone  through  are  inoperative.  ^b^"^^ 

Next,  it  may  happen  that  there  does  exist  a  common  -vvhere 
intention,  which  however  is  founded  on  an  assumption  there  w  a 
made  by  both  parties  as  to  some  matter  of  fact  essential  to  intention 
the  agreement.     In  this  case  the  common  intention  must  i^^^^ 
stand  or  faU  with  the  assumption  on  which  it  is  founded,  ona  com- 
If  that  assumption  is  wrong,  the  intention  of  the  parties  °""^  ®"^' 
is  from  the  outset  incapable  of  taking  effect.     But  for 
their  common  error  it  would  never  have  been  formed,  and 

{t)   Currie  t.  Goold,  2  Madd.  163. 
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it  is  treated  as  non-existent.  Here  there  is  in  some  sense 
an  agreement :  but  it  is  nullified  in  its  inception  by  the 
nullity  of  the  thing  agreed  upon.  And  it  seems  hardly 
too  artificial  to  say  that  there  is  no  real  agreement.  The 
result  is  the  same  as  if  the  parties  had  made  an  agreement 
expressly  conditional  on  the  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
supposed  state  of  facts :  which  state  of  facts  not  existing, 
the  agreement  destroys  itself. 

In  the  former  class  of  cases  either  one  party  or  both 
may  be  in  error :  however  that  which  prevents  any  con- 
tract from  being  formed  is  not  the  existence  of  error  but 
the  want  of  true  consent.  "  Two  or  more  persons  are  said 
to  consent  when  they  agree  upon  the  same  thing  in  the 
same  sense : "  this  consent  is  essential  to  the  creation  of  a 
contract  (u),  and  if  it  is  wanting  it  matters  not  whether  its 
absence  is  due  to  the  error  of  one  party  only  or  of  both. 

In  the  latter  class  of  cases  the  error  must  be  common  to 
both  parties.  They  do  agree  to  the  same  thing,  and  it 
would  be  in  the  same  sense,  but  that  the  sense  they  intend, 
though  possible  as  far  as  can  be  seen  from  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  is  in  fact  nugatory.  As  it  is,  their  consent  is 
idle;  the  sense  in  which  they  agree  is,  if  one  may  so 
speak,  insensible. 

In  both  sets  of  cases  we  may  say  that  the  agreement  is 
nullified  by  fundamental  error ;  a  term  it  may  be  conve- 
nient to  use  in  order  to  mark  the  broad  distinction  in 
principle  from  those  cases  where  mistake  appears  as  a 
ground  of  special  relief. 

Diviflions        We  proceed  to  examine  the  different  kinds  of  funda- 

me^l*"    mental  error  relating: 

®*^'*  A.  To  the  nature  of  the  transaction. 

B.  To  the  person  of  the  other  party. 

C.  To  the  subject-matter  of  the  agreement. 

(m)  Indian  Contract  Act,  1872,  b.  13 ;  Hannen,  J.,  in  Smith  t.  Eughes^ 
L.  It.  6  Q.  B.  609. 
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A.  Error  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tramaction. 

On  this  the  principal  early  authority  is  ThoroughgoocCs  As  to 
case  (a?).    In  that  case  the  plaintiff,  who  was  a  layman  and  ^©'SaM- 
unlettered,  had  a  deed  tendered  to  him  which  he  was  told  *Sj^^- 
was  a  release  for  arrears  of  rent  only.     The  deed  was  not  lough- 
read  to  him.     To  this  he  said  "  If  it  be  no  otherwise  I  am  fi^'* 

case. 

content;''  and  so  delivered  the  deed.  It  was  in  fact  a 
general  release  of  all  claims.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  was  adjudged  that  the  instrument  so  executed  was  not 
the  plaintiff's  deed.  The  effect  of  this  case  is  "  that  if  an 
illiterate  man  have  a  deed  falsely  read  over  to  him,  and  he 
then  seals  and  delivers  the  parchment,  it  is  nevertheless 
not  his  deed  "  {y)  :  it  was  also  resolved  that ''  it  is  all  one 
in  law  to  read  it  in  other  words,  and  to  declare  the  effect 
thereof  in  other  manner  than  is  contained  in  the  writing  " : 
but  that  a  party  executing  a  deed  without  requiring  it  to 
be  read  or  to  have  its  effect  explained  would  be  bound  (a). 
Agreeably  to  this  the  law  is  stated  in  Sheppard's 
Touchstone,  56.  But  at  present  the  mere  reading  over 
of  a  deed  without  an  explanation  of  the  contents  would 
hardly  be  thought  sufficient  to  show  that  the  person 
executing  it  understood  what  he  was  doing  (a). 

The   doctrine  was  expounded  and  confirmed  by  the  "Fot^erv. 
luminous  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Conmion  Pleas  in 


Mackm- 
non. 


{x)  2  Go.  Rep.  9  h,    Gp.  Shulter't  next  page.    An  anonymous  case  to 

ca.  12  Rep.  90  (deed  falaelj  read  to  the  contrary,  Skin.  169,  is  suffi- 

a  blind  man).  dently  disposed  of   by  Lord  St. 

'     Per  Gut.  L.  R.  4  G.  P.  711.  Leonards'  disapproval  (V.   &    P. 


(y)P 

It  had  1 


I  been  long  before  said,  in  21  173). 

Hen.  7,  that  **  3  I  desire  a  man  to  (z)  L  #.  to  this  extent,  that  he 

enfeoff  me  of  «n  acre  of  land  in  conld  not  say  it  was  not  his  deed, 

Dale,  and  he  teU  me  to  make  a  deed  apart  from  any  question  of  fraud 

for  one  acre  with  letter  of  attorney,  or  the  like. 

and  I  make  the  deed  for  two  acres,  (a)  Hoghton  \.  SoghtoHy  15  Beav. 

and  read  and  declare  the  deed  to  278,  311.     In  the  case  of  a  will  the 

him  as  for  only  one  acre,  and  he  execution  of   it  by  a  testator  of 

seal  the  deed,  this  deed  is  utterly  sound  mind  after  having  had  it  read 

void  whether  the  feoffor  be  lettered  over  to  him  is  evidence,  but  not 

or  not,  because  he  gave  credence  to  conclusive  evidence,  that  he  under- 

me  and  I  deceived  him."     (Keilw.  stood  and  approved  its  contents: 

70,  4,  pi.  6.)    And  see  the  older  Fulton  v.  Andrew^  L.  R.  7  H.  L. 

authorities  referred  to  in  note  (<Q,  448,  460,  sqq.,  472. 
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Foater  v.  Mackinwm  (6).  The  action  was  on  a  bQl  of 
exchange  agauut  the  defendant  as  indoiser.  There  was 
evidence  that  the  acceptor  had  asked  the  defendant  to  put 
his  name  on  the  bill,  telling  him  it  was  a  guaranty ;  the 
defendant  ngned  on  the  faith  of  this  representation  and 
without  seeiQg  the  face  of  the  bilL  The  Court  held  that 
the  signature  was  not  binding,  on  the  same  principle  that 
a  blind  or  illiterate  man  is  not  bound  by  his  signature  to 
a  document  whose  nature  is  wholly  misrepresented  to  him. 
A  signature  so  obtained 

**  Is  inTalid  not  merely  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  where  fraud  exists, 
bat  on  the  ground  that  the  mind  of  the  signer  did  not  aocompanj  the 
signature ;  in  other  woids,  that  he  nerer  intended  to  sign,  and  therefore 
in  contemplation  of  law  never  did  sign,  the  contract  to  which  his  name 
is  appended  (e).  .  .  .  The  position  that  if  a  grantor  or  covenantor  be 
deoeived  or  misled  as  to  the  actual  contenU  of  the  deed,  the  deed  does  not 
bind  him,  is  supported  by  many  authorities :  see  Com.  Dig.  Fait  (B.  2)  (<Q, 
and  is  reoogfnized  by  Bayley,  B.  and  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  the  case 
of  Edward*  v.  Broum  (e).  Accordingly  it  has  recently  been  decided  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber  that  if  a  deed  be  delivered,  and  a  blank  left  therein 
be  afterwards  improperly  filled  up  (at  least  if  that  be  done  without  the 
grantor's  negligence),  it  is  not  the  deed  of  the  grantor :  Swan  v.  North 
British  Auitralasian  Land  Company  (/).  These  cases  apply  to  deeds ;  but 
the  principle  is  equally  applicable  to  other  written  contracts.*' 

(b)  L.  R.  4  C.  P.  704,  711.  verit]  cum  scriptam   de   termino 

{e)  The  same  rule  is  laid  down,  annorum  sigillare  crediderit,  vel  ut 

andfor  the  same  reason,  in  a  rescript  si  carta  fieri  debuit  ad  yitam,  Ulam 

of  Diocletian  and  Maximian:    Si  fieri  fecit  in  feodo  et  huiusmodi, 

f  alsum    instrumentum    emptionis  dum  tamen  nihil  sit  quod  imperi- 

oonscriptum  tibi,  velut  locationis  tiae  vel  negligentiae  suae  possit 

quam  fieri  mandaveras,  subscribere  imputari,  ut  iqu.  ut  sij  si^llum 

to  non  relecto  sed  fidem  habentem  suumsenescallotradidentveluxori, 

Buasit,    neutrum    oontractum,    in  quod  cautius  debuit  oostodiviBse. 

utroque  alterutrius  consensu  defi-  (e)  1  C.  &  J.  312. 

ciente,  oonstitisse  procul  dubio  est.  (/)  2  H.  &  C.  175,  32  L.  J.  Ex. 

C.  4.  22.  plus  valere,  5.  273.    And  it  was  there  doubted 

{d)  Cited  also  by  Willee,  J.  2  whether  a  man  can  be  estopped  by 

C.  B.  N.  S.  624,  and  see  2  Bo.  Ab.  mere  negUgpencefrom  showing  that 

28  8 :  the  cases  there  referred  to  a  deed  is  not  really  his  deed.    See 

(30  E.  3.  31 A ;  10  H.  6.  6,  pi.  10)  per  Byles,  J.  2  H.  &  C.  184,  82  L 

show  that  the  principle  was  reoog-  J.  Ex.  278,  and  per  Cockbum,  C.  J 

nized  in  verv  early  times.  Cp.Fleta  2  H.  &  C.  189,  32  L.  J.  Ex.  279 

1.  6,  c.  33  f  2.    Si  autem  vocatus  Hellish,  L.  J.  in  ffunter  v.  Walters^ 

dicat  quod  carta  sibi  nocere  non  7  Ch.  75,  87,  mentioned  this  ques- 

debeat  ....  vel  quia  per  dolum  tion  as  still  open :  and  see  Malifax 

advenit,  ut  si  cartam  de  f  eoflamento  Union  v.    Wheelwright^  L.   B..    10 

mgillatrfim  [;».  sigillavit  or  sigiUa-  Ex.  192. 
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The  judgment  proceeds  to  notice  the  qualification  of  the 
general  rule  in  the  case  of  negotiable  instruments  signed 
in  blank,  tchepi  the  party  signing  knows  ichat  he  is  abouty  i,  e. 
that  the  paper  is  afterwards  to  be  filled  up  as  a  negotiable 
instrument  (g).  But  here  the  defendant  "never  intended 
to  indorse  a  bill  of  exchcmge  at  all,  but  intended  to  sign  a 
contract  of  an  entirely  different  nature."  He  was  no  more 
bound  than  if  he  had  signed  his  name  on  a  blank  sheet  of 
paper,  and  the  signature  had  been  afterwards  fraudulently 
misapplied  (A).  This  decision  shows  clearly  that  an  in- 
strument executed  by  a  man  who  meant  to  execute  not 
any  such  instrument  but  something  of  a  different  kind  is 
in  itself  a  mere  nullity,  though  the  person  so  executing  it 
may  perhaps  be  estopped  from  disputing  it  if  there  be 
negligence  on  his  part  (i) ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
importance  constantly  attached  by  the  law  to  the  security 
of  bona  fide  holders  of  negotiable  instruments,  no  exception 
is  in  this  case  made  in  their  favour. 

The  existence  of  a  fundamental  error  of  this  sort,  not  Such 
merely  as  to  particulars,  but  as  to  the  nature  and  substance  S^Equ^ 
of  the  transactions,  comes  very  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  con-  generally 
sidered  by  a  court  of  equity,  except  in  connexion  with  cat^with 
questions  of  fraud  from  which  it  is  not  always  practicable  g^^'^f 
to  disentangle  the  previous  question,  Was  there  any  con-  fraud. 

{g)  Whether  thia  ib  a  branch  of  want  of   his   glaasee,  and   being 

the  general  principle  of  estoppel  or  assured  bj  the  railway  clerk  that 

a  positive  nue  of  the  law  merchant  it  was  a  mere  form.     **  The  whole 

was  much  doubted  in  Sican  v.  North  question  was  whether  the  plaintifl 

British  Australasian  Land  Co.  in  the  signed  the  receipt  knowing  what  he 

Court  below,  7  H.  &  N.  603,  31  L.  was  about ":  per  Cockbum,  G.  J. 

J.  Ex.  426.  In  the  present  judgment  at  ^.  624.    The  clerk's  statement 

the  Court  of  C.  P.  seems  to  kkcline  distmguishes  this  from  the  class  of 

to  the  latter  view.  oases  cited  at  p.  46  above.    Where 

(A)  L.  B.  4  C.  P.  at  p.  712.  a  person  intending  to  execute  his 


(i)  Cp.  Simons  v.  Great  Western  will  has  by  mistake  executed   a 

ILy,  Co.  2  C.  B.  N.  S.  620,  where  wrong  document,  that  document 

the  pUintifl  was  held  not  bound  by  cannot  be  admitted  to  probate  even 

a  paper  of  special  conditions  limit-  if  the  real  intention  would  thereby 

ing  the  company's  responsibility  as  be  partially  carried  out :    In   the 

carriera,    which    he   had    signed  goods  of  Hunty  L.  B.  3  P.  &  D. 

without  reading  it,  being  in  fact  250. 
unable  at  the  time  to  read  it  for 


r.  Green. 
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senting  mind  at  all  P  There  is  enough  however  to  show 
that  the  same  principles  are  applied. 

Kennedy  Thus  in  Kennedy  v.  Ch*een  {k)  the  plaintiff  was  induced 
to  execute  an  assignment  of  a  mortgage,  and  to  sign  a 
receipt  for  money  which  was  never  paid  to  her,  "  without 
seeing  what  she  was  setting  her  hand  to,  by  a  statement 
that  she  was  only  completing  her  execution  of  the  mort- 
gage deed  itself,  or  doing  an  act  by  which  she  would  secure 
the  regular  payment  of  the  interest  upon  her  mortgage- 
money."  Lord  Brougham  expressed  a  positive  opinion 
that  a  plea  of  non  est  factum  would  have  been  sustained 
at  law  under  these  circumstances  (/).  But  his  decision 
rested  also  on  the  defendant  having  constructive  notice  of 
the  fraud,  and  no  costs  were  given  to  the  plaintiff,  her 
conduct  being  considered  not  free  from  negligence. 

Vorley  v.  In  Vorley  v.  Cooke  (m)  there  were  cross  suits  for  f ore- 
^'  closure  and  for  cancellation  of  the  mortgage  deed.  The 
alleged  mortgagor  had  executed  the  mortgage  deed  at  the 
instance  of  his  solicitor,  believing  it  to  be  a  covenant  to 
produce  deeds.  This  mortgage  so  obtained  was  assigned 
to  a  purchaser  for  valuable  consideration  without  notice, 
against  whom,  according  to  the  universal  rule  above  noticed 
(p.  397),  no  relief  could  have  been  given  had  the  deed 
been  only  voidable.  It  was  held  that  the  deed  was  wholly 
void  and  no  estate  passed  by  it,  and  decreed  accordingly 
that  it  must  be  delivered  up  to  be  cancelled.     The  similar 

Ogilvier.   decision  in  Ogilvie  v.  Jeaffreson  {n),  goes   farther.     For 

Jeaffre-  ^  there  the  plaintiff,  being  a  mortgagee,  executed  assignments 


consistent. 


{k)  3  M.  &  K.  699.  porter's  note,  p.  237.    This  decision 

(/)   3  M.  &  K.  at  pp.  717,  718 :  seems  to  be  within  the  authority  of 

(but  see  the  foUowing*  note).     The  Thoron^hgooiV t  case   (which    curi- 

M.  K.  seems  to  have  thought  the  ously  enough  was  not  cited),  at  aU 

estate  did  pass  (p.  713).  Hence  the  events  as  bince  construed  in  Foster 

variance  between  the  form  of  the  de-  v.   Maekinnon.    However,   James, 

oree  affirmed  and  Lord  Brougham's  L.   J.   has  intimated   an  opinion 

view  of  the  case.     Stuart,  Y.-C.'s  that  a  plea  of  non  eat  factum  could 

remark  (2  Giff.  381)  applies  to  the  not  have  been  sustained  at    law 

M.   B/s  judgment,   not  to  Lord  eHherhme  or  in.  Kennedy  y,  Oreen  : 

Brougham's.  Hunter  v-  Waltert,  7  Gh.  at  p.  84. 
(m)  1  Giff.  230:  and  see  the  re-  (n)  2  Giff.  363. 
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of  the  mortgaged  premises,  whicli  were  misrepresented  to 
him  as  leases.  He  did  therefore  intend  to  oonvey  some 
interest  in  the  property,  though  not  the  same  interest,  nor 
to  the  same  persons,  as  appeared  by  the  deeds.  And  the 
ease,  so  far  as  it  decided  that  these  deeds  were  absolutely 
void,  seems  not  consistent  with  the  limitation  laid  down  in 
Thoroughgoodh  case  (p.  413,  above)  and  aflBrmed  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery. 

'*  Wlien  a  moa  knows  that  he  is  oonveying  or  doing  something  with  his 
estate,  but  does  not  ask  what  is  the  precise  effect  of  the  deed,  because  he 
is  told  it  is  a  mere  form,  and  has  such  confidence  in  his  solicitor  as  to  exe- 
cute the  deed  in  ignorance,  then  a  deed  so  executed,  although  it  may  be 
voidable  upon  the  gpround  of  fraud,  is  not  a  void  deed  "  (o). 

Empson^B  case  {p)  seems  distinguishable.  There  the 
applicant  bought  land  of  a  building  society  and  executed 
without  examination  mortgage  deeds  prepared  by  the 
society's  solicitor  to  secure  the  price.  These  deeds  con- 
tained recitals  that  he  was  a  member,  and  treated  the 
whole  transaction  as  an  advance  by  the  society  to  one  of 
its  own  members.  He  was  never  admitted  or  otherwise 
treated  as  a  member.  The  Court  held  that  he  was  not  a 
contributory  in  the  winding-up  of  the  society.  Here  the 
matter  of  the  fictitious  recitals  was  collateral  to  the  main 
purpose  of  the  transaction.  Observe  that  so  far  as  the 
deed  professed  to  treat  Empson  as  a  shareholder  it  was 
void,  not  only  voidable :  otherwise  it  would  have  been  too 
late  to  repudiate  the  shares  after  the  winding-up  order. 

It  has  been  laid  down  that  a  man  of  business  who 
executes  '^  an  instrument  of  a  short  and  intelligible  de- 
scription cannot  be  permitted  to  allege  that  he  executed  it 

(o)  Hunter  v.  Walters^  7  Ch.  76  ;  ^TaWtfr*  the  oonveying  parties  knew 

per  Mellish,  L.  J.  at  p.  88.    The  not  onlj  that  thev  were  oonveying 

attempt  might  possibly  be  made  to  some  interest  in  the  property  their 

distinguish  Ogilvie  v.  Jeaffreum  on  deed  purported  to  deal  with,  but 

the  groimd  that  in  that  case  the  that   they  were  conveying  it    to 

grantor  was  in  complete  error,  if  Walters.     But  such  a  distinction 

not  as  to  the  contents  and  substance  seems  hardly  tenable, 

of  his  grant,  yet  as  to  the  person  of  ( J»)  9  Eq.  697,  where  no  autho- 

the  grantee :  whefeas  in  Hunter  v.  rities  appear  to  have  been  cited. 

P.  E  E 
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IB  Uind  ignoranoe  of  its  real  charaoter"  (q).  But  probably 
this  is  to  be  taken  as  an  inference  of  fact  rather  than  a 
statement  of  law ;  meaning  not  that  the  party  is  estopped 
in  law  from  offering  evidence  to  this  effect,  but  that  under 
such  conditions  his  own  evidence  is  practically  worth 
nothing. 

Distino-  The  doctrine  above  stated  in  Ch.  IL  p.  90,  that  the 
tiomasto  QQjj^act  of  a  lunatic  or  a  drunken  man  is  not  abso- 
mentsof  lately  void  but  only  voidable,  seems  at  first  sight  not 
manor  Consistent  with  the  principles  recognized  by  the  Court 
lunatic.  ^f  Common  Pleas  in  Foster  v.  Mackinnon  {aupra^  p.  413). 
It  was  in  fact  held  by  Lord  Ellenborough(r)  that 
''an  agreement  signed  by  a  person  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete intoxication  is  void,  for  such  a  person  has  no 
agreeing  mind,"  and  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer were  at  least  inclined  to  the  same  view  in  Oore  v. 
Oibson  (a).  However  it  is  now  settled,  as  we  have  seen  {t)j 
that  the  agreement  of  a  lunatic  or  drunken  man  known 
to  be  so  by  the  other  party  is  not  a  void  agreement,  but  a 
voidable  contract  which  after  he  becomes  sober  he  may 
ratify  so  as  to  make  it  binding  on  the  other  party,  and 
therefore  on  himself  also.  It  is  obviously  reasonable  that 
one  who  offers  to  contract  with  a  drunken  man  or  a  mad- 
man, knowing  his  condition,  should  do  so  at  his  peril.  If 
the  drunkenness  or  lunacy  be  not  actually  or  presumably 
known  to  the  other  party  the  contract  is  valid :  for  a  man 
who  is  apparently  sane  or  sober  cannot  be  supposed  inca- 
pable of  knowing  what  he  is  about.  But  except  in  this 
case  the  other  party  must  be  able  to  see  that  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  the  man  is  capable  of  imderstanding  the 
effect  of  a  contract ;  if  he  chooses  to  disregard  that  doubt, 
he  cannot  afterwards  complain  of  being  taJcen  at  his  word. 

{q)  Per    Lord    Chelmsford,    G.  151. 
Wythes  y.  Labouehere,  3  Be  G-.  &  J.  (0  Moltm  y.  Camroux,  2  Ex.  487, 

693,  601.  in  Ex.  Ch.  4  Ex.  17  :  18  L.  J.  Ex. 

(r)  Pitt  y.  Smith,  3  Camp.  33.  68,  366 ;  Matthews  v.  JBaxter,  L.  E. 

(n)  13  M.  &  W.  623,  14  L.  J.  Ex.  8  Ex.  132. 
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He  is  in  a  manner  estopped  from  saying  that  by  reason  of 
the  other's  incapacity  there  is  no  contract  which  can  be 
made  binding  on  either  of  them.  The  law  says  to  him  : 
Ton  offer  to  contract  with  a  man  whom  you  have  reason 
to  beKeve  incapable  of  contracting :  and  if  he  chooses  to 
hold  you  to  the  bargain  when  he  comes  to  his  right  mind, 
it  does  not  lie  in  your  mouth  to  say  there  was  no  contract 
because  he  did  not  understand  what  he  was  about.  If 
you  thought  he  did  understand  it,  you  cannot  complain  of 
being  in  the  same  situation  as  if  such  had  been  the  fact. 
If  you  knew  he  did  not  understand  it,  then  (unless  you 
meant  to  commit  a  fraud  by  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of 
his  condition)  you  were  careless  enough  to  take  the  risk 
of  his  repudiating  the  contract,  or  you  thought  the  mere 
chance  of  a  ratification  worth  having ;  still  less  can  you 
complain  in  that  case  that  the  contract  is  ratified  instead 
of  being  repudiated.  And  you  have  the  correlative  benefit 
of  being  able  to  sue  on  the  contract  if  it  is  ratified  {u)y  or 
even  if  it  is  not  repudiated  within  a  reasonable  time. 

There  may  also  be  a  fundamental  error  affecting  not  Eiroras 
the  whole  substance  of  the  transaction,  but  only  its  legal  ^aracter 
character.     It  is  apprehended  that  on  principle  a  case  of  of  the 
this  kind  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  those  we  uon. 
have  already  considered ;  that  is,  if  the  two  parties  to  a 
transaction  contemplate  wholly  different  legal  effects,  there 
is  no  agreement :  but  this  will  not  prevent  an  act  done  by 
either  party  from  having  any  other  effect  which  it  can 
have  by  itself  and  which  it  is  intended  to  have  by  the 
party  doing  it. 

Thus  if  A.  gives  money  to  B.  as  a  gift,  and  B.  takes  it 
as  a  loan,  B.  does  not  thereby  become  A.'s  debtor  {x)y  but 

lu)  L.  B.  8  Ex.  132.  L.  J.  at  p.  896  :  where  it  was  held 

\x)  But  if  B.  communioates  to  A.  that  an  aavance  at  first  intended  to 

his  intention  of  treating  the  money  be  a  g^  had  in  this  waj  been 

aa  a  loan,  and  A.  assents,  then  there  turned  into  a  loan,  and  was  a  good 

is  a  good  contract  of  loan.  See  Eiil  consideration  for  a  promissory  note 

V.  WiUoHy  8  Gh.  888  ;  per  Mellish,  subsequently  given  for  the  amount. 

E  £  2 
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the  ownership  of  the  monej  is  not  the  less  efieotually 
transferred  to  B.  (y).  Or  "  if  A.  sends  a  case  of  wine  to 
B.  intending  to  sell  it,  but  fails  to  comnmnicate  his  inten- 
tion, and  B.  honestly  believing  it  to  be  a  gift  oonsmnes 
it,  there  is  no  ground  for  holding  B.  to  be  responsible  for 
the  price  either  in  law  or  equity,  if  he  be  blameless  for  the 
mistake  "  (z). 

We  have  seen  however  (p.  402)  that  mistake  as  to  any 
particular  effect  of  a  contract  depending  on  its  true  con- 
struction does  not  discharge  the  contracting  party,  or 
entitle  him  to  act  upon  his  own  erroneous  construction. 

Error  m         B.  JEfTor  08  to  the  persofi  of  the  other  parti/. 

^^'  Another  kind  of  fundamental  error  is  that  which  relates 

to  the  person  with  whom  one  is  contracting.  Where  it  is 
material  for  the  one  party  to  know  who  the  other  is,  this 
prevents  any  real  agreement  from  being  formed  (a).  Such 
knowledge  is  in  fact  not  material  in  a  great  part  of  the 
daily  transactions  of  life,  as  for  instance  when  goods  axe 
sold  for  ready  money,  or  when  a  railway  traveller  takes 
his  ticket :  and  then  a  mere  absence  of  knowledge  caused 
by  complete  indifference  as  to  the  person  of  the  other 
party  cannot  be  considered  as  mistake,  and  there  can 
hardly  be  any  question  of  this  kind.     In  principle  how- 

(v)  Savigny,  Sjet.  3.  269 ;  D.  44.  ton,  L.  B.  2  C.  C.  B.  38, 44 ;  Kinfft" 

7.  de  o.  et  a.  3  §  1.  Non  satis  autem  ford  v.  Meny  (Ex.  Ch.)  1  H.  &  N. 

est  dantis  esse  numos  et  fieri  ao-  603,  26  L.  J.  Ex.  83. 
cipientis,  ut  obligatio  nasoatur,  sed  (z)  Benjamin  on  Sale,  373  ;  cp. 

etiam  hoc  animo  dari  et  aodpi  ut  the  somewhat  simili^  case  put  bj 

obligatio  oonstituatur.     Itaque  si  Bramwell,  B.  in  £eff.  v.  MiddUton, 

quis  pecnjiiam  suam  donandi  causa  L.  R.  2  0.  G.  R.  at  p.  66,  and  HilU 

dederitmihi,qaamquametdonanti8  v.  Snell,  104  Mass.  173. 
fuerit,  et  mea  fiat,  tamen  non  obli-  (a)  Sayig^ny,  Syst.  3.   269  ;  Fo- 

gabor  ei,  quia  non  hoc  inter  nos  thier.  Obi.  §  19,  adoptedby  fW,  J. 

actum  est.     As  to  the  transfer  of  in  Smith  y.  Wheatcroft,  9  Ch.  D.  at 

the  property  being  effectual  cp.  D.  p.  230.    If  I  take  a  loan  from  A. 

41.  1.  de  acq.  rer.  dom.  36.     The  thinlriT^g  he  is  B.'s  agent  to  lend 

reason  is  that  to  that  extent  there  me  the  money  when  he  is  in  truth 

is  an  intention  free  from  error  on  G.'s  thero  is  no  contract  of  loan, 

the  one  part  and  an  assent  on  the  though  G.  may  get  back  his  money 

other.      But    a   wholly   mistaken  by  eondietio :   D.  12.     1.  de  rob. 

handing  over  of  'money  or  goods  cred.  32. 
passes  no  property :  £eff,  y.  Middle' 
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ever,  the  intention  of  a  contracting  party  is  to  create  an 
obligation  between  himself  and  another  certain  person, 
and  if  that  intention  fails  to  take  its  proper  effect,  it 
cannot  be  allowed  to  take  the  different  effect  of  involving 
him  without  his  consent  in  a  contract  with  some  one  else. 

There  is  a  curious  modem  case  on  this  point  in  the  Bonltonr. 
Court  of  Exchequer.  An  order  for  goods  had  been  °^^* 
addressed  by  the  defendants  to  a  trader  named  Brockle- 
hurst,  who  without  their  knowledge  had  transferred  his 
business  to  the  plaintiff  Boulton.  The  plaintiff  supplied 
the  goods  without  notifying  the  change,  and  after  the 
goods  had  been  accepted  sent  an  invoice  in  his  own  name, 
whereupon  the  defendants  said  they  knew  nothing  of  him. 
It  was  held  that  there  was  no  contract,  and  that  he  could 
not  recover  the  price  of  the  goods.  Possibly  the  person 
for  whom  the  order  was  meant  might  have  adopted  the 
transaction  if  he  had  thought  fit.  But  with  the  plaintiff 
there  was  no  express  contract,  for  the  defendants'  offer 
was  not  addressed  to  him ;  nor  yet  cm  implied  one,  for 
the  goods  were  accepted  and  used  by  the  defendants  on 
the  footing  of  an  express  contract  with  the  person  to  whom 
their  offer  was  really  addressed.  The  defendants  might 
have  had  a  set-off  against  the  person  with  whom  they 
intended  to  contract  (6). 

A  similar  case  was  Mitchell  v.  Lapage  (not  cited  in  MitcheU 
Boulton  V.  Jones  (c).     The  action  was  assumpsit  for  not  ^'  I^P^fir®. 
accepting  goods.    A  change  had  taken  place  in  the  seller's 
firm,  and  the  broker  had  by  mistake  given  the  old  name 
instead  of  the  new  one.     Qibbs,  C.  J.,  ruled  as  follows : 

(h)  Boulton  y.  Jonet,  2.  H.  &  N.  tended  that  aocording  to  general 

664,  27  L.  J.  Ex.  117.    Mr.  Ben-  nsage  a  proposal   addressed  to  a 

jamin  has  criticized  this  case  in  his  trader  at  his  place  of  business  for 

treatise  on  Sale  (p.  372).      I  am  the  supplj  of  goods  in  the  way  of 

unable  to  follow  him  in  finding  any  that  business  is,  in  the  absence  of 

ffround    of   equitable    as  distinct  anything  showing  special  personal 

m>m  legal  dalm  on  the  plaintiff*  s  considerations,  a  proposal  to  who- 

side.    And  see  Boston  lee   Co.  y.  ever  is  carrying  on  toe  same  busi- 

Fotter,  123  Mass.  28,  where  Boulton  ness  continuously  at  the  same  place 

y.  Jones  was  foUowed  in  its  full  ex-  and  under  the  same  name  P 

tent.    But  might  it  not  be  con-  (e)  Holt  N.  P.  263. 
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"  I  agree  with  the  defendant's  oonnsel  that  he  cannot  be 
prejudiced  by  the  substitution.  Metcalfe  [the^broker]  has 
misdescribed  the  names  of  his  principals ;  and  if  by  this 
mistake  the  defendant  was  induced  to  think  that  he  entered 
into  a  contract  with  one  set  of  men  and  not  with  any  other, 
and  if  owing  to  the  broker  he  has  been  prejudiced  or  ex- 
cluded from  a  set-oflf,  it  woidd  be  a  good  defence."  It 
appeared  however  on  the  facts  in  this  case  that  the  defen- 
dant had  elected  to  treat  the  contract  as  subsisting  after 
notice  of  the  change :  and  the  contract  seems  to  have  been 
considered  as  voidable  at  the  option  of  the  buyer  rather 
than  as  absolutely  void.  Again,  if  a  man  enters  into  a 
continuing  contract  with  one  of  two  partners  alone,  not 
knowing  of  'the  existence  of  the  partnership,  and  the 
partner  with  whom  the  contract  was  made  retires  from  the 
business,  then  the  continuing  and  previously  undisclosed 
partner  cannot  insist  on  the  further  performance  of  the 
contract  even  by  joining  the  name  of  the  original  con- 
tractor with  his  own  as  plaintiff.  When  it  had  become 
impossible  for  the  contract  to  be  performed  by  the  person 
with  whom  it  was  actually  made,  ^'  the  defendant  had  a 
right  to  object  to  its  being  performed  by  any  other 
person  "  (d).  This  case  was  referred  to  with  approval  in 
Humble  v.  Hunter  {e)^  where  Lord  Denman  said;  "You 
have  a  right  to  the  benefit  you  contemplate  from  the 
character,  credit,  and  substance  of  the  party  with  whom 
you  contract."  On  like  grounds  it  has  been  held  by  a 
majority  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  when  a  purchaser 
orders  goods  of  a  manufacturer  of  such  goods  who  is  not  a 
general  dealer  in  them,  he  is  (if  there  be  no  agreement  or 
trade  custom  to  the  contrary)  entitled  to  have  in  per- 
formance of  the  contract  goods  of  that  manufacturer's  own 
make  (/J.  Again,  if  A.  means  to  sell  goods  to  B.,  and 
0.  obtains  delivery  of  the  goods  by  pretending  to  be  B.'s 

{d)  Itolwm  y.  Drummond,  2  B.  &  (e)  12  Q.  B.  310,  817. 

Ad.    303  ;    per   Lord   Tenterden,  (/)  Johnson  y.  Saylton,  7  Q.  B. 

C.  J.  p.  307.,  D.  438  {dUa.  BramweU,  L.  J.) 
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agent  to  make  the  oontraot  and  reoeive  the  goods  {g)y  or  if 
C,  who  is  a  man  pf  no  means^  obtains  goods  from  A.  bj 
writing  for  them  in  the  name  of  B.,  a  solvent  merchant 
ab^adj  known  to  A.,  or  one  only  oolourablj  differing  from 
it  (A),  there  is  not  a  voidable  oontraot  between  A.  and  C, 
but  no  oontraot  at  all ;  no  property  passes  to  C,  and  he 
oan  transfer  none  (save  in  market  overt)  even  to  an 
innocent  purchaser.  The  pretended  sale  fails  for  want  of 
a  real  buyer.  There  is  only  an  offer  on  A.*s  part  to  the 
person  with  whom  alone  he  means  to  deal  and  thinks  he 
is  dealing. 

Whether  any  analogous  doctrine  applies  to  deeds  is  a  Frobablj 
question  on  which  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  clear  ^i^  "^' 
authority.     "We  have  seen  that  if  a  man  seals  and  delivers  cannot  be 
(at  any  rate  without  culpable  negligence)  a  parchment  to  deeds, 
tendered  to  him  as  being  a  conveyance  of  his  Icmds  of 
WhiteacrOy  which  is  in  fact  a  conveyance  of  his  lands  of 
Blackacre,  it  is  not  his  deed  and  no  estate  passes.    It 
might  be  argued  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  insertion 
of  a  wrong  party,  if  material,  should  not  have  the  same 
result  as  t^e  insertion  of  wrong  parcels ;  and  that  if  a  man 
executes  a  conveyance  of  Whiteaere  to  A.  as  and  for  a 
conveyance  of  the  same  estate  to  B.  it  is  equally  not  his 
deed.     But  the  judgment  in  Hunter  v.  Walters  {%)  is  cer- 
tainly adverse  to  such  a  view. 

It  is  on  the  same  principle  that  a  party  to  whom  any-  Satisfao- 
thing  is  due  under  a  contract  is  not  boimd  to  accept  satis-  ^^^ 
faction  from  any  one  except  the  other  contracting  party,  in  to  the 

oontraot. 

iff)  Eardman  y.  Booth,  ]  H.  ft  0.  perty,  no  right  or  interest  can  poa- 

803,  32  L.  J.  Ex.  105 ;  cp.  Kingt^  sibl^  pass  fy  such  an  instnunent. 

ford  V.  Merry,  1  H.  &  W.  603,  26  It   is  not  a  deed.     It  makes  no 

L.  J.  Ex.  83 ;  Mollins  y.  Fowler,  L.  difference  in  law  that  A.  had  the 

R.  7  H.  It.  767,  763,  796.  same  name  as  B.  if  the  false  per- 

{h)  Lindeay  y.  Cundy,  Cundy  y.  sonation   is  established ;  still  tha 

Zindioy,  3  App.  Ga.  469  ;  Ex  parte  initniment  is  not  a  deed,  and  that 

Bamett,  3  Gh.  D.  123.  plea  would  be  a  complete  answer 

(•)  7  Ch.  76  ;  eupra,  p.  417.    On  by  B.  or  any  one  claiming  through 

the  other  hand,  "  if  A.  personating  him :  '*  Cbopw-  y.  Vetey,  20  Ch.  D. 

B.  executes  a  deed  in  &e  name  <rf  61 1,  623  (Eay,  J. ;  afld,  in  0.  A.  id. 

B.  purporting  to  conyej  B.'s  pro-  627). 
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person  where  the  natnre  of  the  contraot  requires  it  (A;),  or 
otherwise  by  himself,  his  personal  representatives,  or  his 
authorized  agent :  and  it  has  even  been  thought  that  the 
aoceptance  of  satisfaction  from  a  third  person  is  not  of  itself 
a  bar  to  a  subsequent  action  upon  the  contract.  It  seems 
that  the  satisfaction  must  be  made  in  the  debtor's  name 
in  the  first  instance  and  be  capable  of  being  ratified  by 
biTn  (/),  and  that  if  it  is  not  made  with  his  authority  at 
the  time  there  must  be  a  subsequent  ratification,  which 
.  however  need  not  be  made  before  action  (m).  But  these 
refinements  have  not  been  received  without  doubt  (n) :  and 
it  is  submitted  that  the  law  cannot  depart  in  substance, 
especially  now  that  merely  technical  objections  are  so  little 
favoured,  from  the  old  maxim  '^  If  I  be  satisfied  it  is  not 
reason  that  I  be  again  satisfied  "  (o). 
Asaign-  So  far  the  rule  of  common  law.  The  power  of  assign- 
ooSrwjtfl.  ^S  contractual  rights  which  has  long  been  recognized  in 
equity,  and  which  under  the  Judicature  Act,  1873  (s.  25, 
sub-s.  6)  is  now  recognized  as  eflEectual  in  law,  does  not 
constitute  a  direct  exception.  For  we  are  now  concerned 
only  to  ascertcdn  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  binding 
contract  in  the  first  instance.  But  on  the  other  hand  the 
limits  set  to  this  power  (which  we  have  already  considered 
under  another  aspect)  [p)  may  be  again  shortly  referred  to 
as  illustrating  the  same  principle. 

Generally  speaking,  the  liability  on  a  contract  cannot  be 
transferred  so  as  to  discharge  the  person  or  estate  of  the 

(k)  See  Bobinson  y.  Davison,  L.  as  contrary  to  a  weU  known  prin- 

B.  6  Ex.  209.  ciple  of  law :  the  dvil  law  being  the 

(Q  JafMs  y.  Itaacs,  12  G.  B.  791 ;  other  waj expressly,  and  mercantile 

Lucas  y .  Wilkin8<m,  1  H.  &  N.  420,  law  by  analogy :  at  the  least  assent 

26  L.  J.  Ex.  13.  onght  to  be  presumed  (op.  10  Ch. 

(m)  Simpson  Y.  Eggington,  10  Ex.  416). 

846  (ratification  by  plea  of  payment  (o)  Fitzh.  Ab.  tit.  Barre,  pi.  166, 

or  at  the  trial  may  be  good).  repeatedly  cited  in  the  modem  oases 


(n)  See  per  "Willee,  J.  in  Cook  r.  where  the  doctrine  is    discussed. 

Lister,  13  C.  B.  N.  S.  694,  32  L.  J.  See   in  addition  to  those  already 

O.  P.  121,  who  considered  the  doc-  referred  to,  Jones  y.  Broadhurst,  9 

trine  laid  down  in  Jones  y.  Broad-  0.  B.  193,  Belshaw  y.  Bush,  11  C. 

hurst  (next  note]  that  payment 'by  B.  191,  267. 
a  stranger  Is  no  payment  till  assent,  (p)  Gh.  V.,  supra,  p.  206,  sqq. 
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original  oontraotor,  unless  the  creditor  agrees  to  accept  the 
liability  of  another  person  instead  of  the  first  (q). 

The  benefit  of  a  contract  can  generally  be  transferred 
without  the  other  party's  consent,  yet  not  so  as  to  put  the 
assignee  in  any  better  position  than  his  assignor.  Hence 
the  rule  that  the  assignee  is  bound  by  all  the  equities 
affecting  what  is  assigned.  Hence  also  the  ^'rule  of  general 
jurisprudence,  not  confijied  to  choses  in  action  .  .  .  that  if 
a  person  enters  into  a  contract,  and  without  notice  of  any 
assignment  fulfils  it  to  the  person  with  whom  he  made  the 
contract,  he  is  discharged  from  his  obligation  "  (r),  and  the 
various  consequences  of  its  application  in  the  equitable 
doctrines  as  to  priority  being  gained  by  notice. 

Again,  rights  arising  out  of  a  contract  cannot  be  trans-  Rights 
f  erred  if  they  are  coupled  with  liabilities,  or  if  they  involve  (^^. 
a  relation  of  personal  confidence  such  that  the  party  whose  ^^  «>^- 
agreement  conferred  those  rights  must  have  intended  them  cannot  be 
to  be  exercised  only  by  him  in  whom  he  actually  confided.  "®€^®^- 
Thus  one  partner  cannot  transfer  his  share  so  as  to  force  a 
new  partner  on  the  other  members  of  the  firm  without 
their  consent :  all  he  can  give  to  an  assignee  is  a  right  to 
receive  what  may  be  due  to  the  assignor  on  the  balance  of 
the  partnership  accounts,  and  if  the  partnership  is  at  will, 
the  assignment  dissolves  it ;  if  not,  the  other  partners  may 
treat  it  as  a  ground  for  dissolution.     And  a  sub-partner 
has  no  rights  against  the  principal  firm. 

In  the  same  way  a  contract  of  apprenticeship  is  prima 
facte  a  strictly  personal  contract  with  the  master;  this 
construction  may  be  excluded  however  by  the  intention 

(q)  See  p.  193,  aboye.    The  ex-  not  altogether  lost  Bight  of    the 

ceptions  to  this  are  but  partial.  principles  of  the  general  law :  for 

Thus  the  assignor  of   leaseholds  7l)  the  transferor  is   not   imme- 

remains    liable    on    his    express  oiatelj  discharged:  (2)  the  company 

GOTcnants:  1  Wms.  Saund.  298.    A  is  not  always  bound  to  register  the 

stronger   case  is  the   transfer  of  transfer. 

shares  in  a  company  not  fully  paid  (r)  Per  Willes,  J.  De  NieholU  y. 

up :  but  the  special  statutory  law  Saundert,  L.  B.  6  C.  P.  at  p.  594. 
goyeming  these  transactions  has 
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of  the  parties,  e,  g.  if  the  master's  executors  are  ezpresslj 
named  («),  or  by  custom  {i). 

So  if  an  agent  appoints  a  sub-agent  without  authority, 
the  sub-agent  so  appointed  is  not  the  agent  of  the  principal 
and  cannot  be  an  accounting  party  to  him  (u).  A  peculiar 
case  iuYolying  a  similar  question  was  Stevens  v.  Benning  {x). 
It  was  there  held  that  a  publisher's  contract  with  an  author 
was  not  assignable  without  the  author's  consent.  The 
plaintifiEs,  who  sought  to  restrain  the  publication  of  a  new 
edition  of  a  book,  claimed  under  instruments  of  which  the 
author  knew  nothing,  and  which  purported  to  assign  to 
them  all  the  copyrights,  &c.,  therein  mentioned  (including 
the  copyright  of  the  book  in  question)  and  all  the  agree- 
ments with  authors,  &c.,  in  which  the  assignors,  with 
whose  firm  the  author  had  contracted,  were  interested.  It 
was  decided  (1)  that  the  instrument  relied  on  did  not 
operate  as  an  assignment  of  the  copyright,  because  on  the 
true  construction  of  the  original  agreement  with  the 
publishers  the  author  had  not  parted  with  it :  (2)  that  it 
did  not  operate  as  an  assignment  of  the  contract,  because 
it  was  a  personal  contract,  and  it  coidd  not  be  indifferent 
to  the  author  into  whose  hands  his  interests  under  such  an 
engagement  were  entrusted.  In  the  plaintiffs,  however 
trustworthy,  the  author  had  not  agreed  or  intended  to 
place  confidence :  with  them,  however  respectable,  he  had 
not  intended  to  associate  himself  {y), 

Peonli-  The  law  of  agency,  which  we  have  already  had  occasion 

law  of  "^    to  consider  (z),  presents  much  more  important  and  peculiar 
ftgency.      exceptions.    Here  again  we  find  that  the  limitations  under 

(«)  Cooper  y.  ^immofM,  7  H.  &  N.  (x)  1  K.  &  J.  168,  6  D.  M.  G. 

707,  31  L.  J.  M.  C.  138.  223;  followed  in  Hole  y.  Bradbury^ 

(0  Bao.  Abr.    Master  and  Ser-  12  Gh.  D.  886. 

yant,  E.  (y)  See  1  K.  &  J.  at  p.  174,  6  D. 

(m)  Cariwright  y.  EateUy,  1  Yes.  M.  G.  at  p.  229. 

jun.  292.  Op.  Indian  Ckmtraot  Act,  (s)  Gh.  II.,  p.  96,  aboye. 
1872,  B.  193. 
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whioh  those  exoeptions  are  admitted  show  the  influence 
of  the  general  rule ;  thus  a  party  dealing  with  an  agent 
for  an  undisclosed  principal  is  entitled  as  against  the 
principal  to  the  benefit  of  any  defence  he  could  have  used 
against  the  agent. 

0.  Urror  as  to  the  sufyeet^matter.  ^^"^v^ 

There  may  be  fundamental  error  conceming :  matter. 

A.  The  specific  thing  supposed  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
transaction. 

B.  The  kind  or  quantity  by  which  the  thing  is  described ; 
or  some  quality  which  is  a  material  part  of  the  description 
of  the  thing,  though  the  thing  be  specifically  ascertained. 

The  question  however  is  in  substance  always  the  same, 
and  may  be  put  in  this  form:  It  is  admitted  that  the 
party  intended  to  contract  in  this  way  for  something; 
but  is  this  thing  that  for  which  he  intended  to  contract  P 
The  rule  goyeming  this  whole  class  of  cases  is  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in 
the  case  of  Kennedy  v.  Panama^  SfC.^  Mail  Company  {a),  Kennedy 
There  were  cross  actions,  the  one  to  recover  instalments  ma,  &aj 
paid  on  shares  in  the  company  as  money  had  and  received,  JJ^^^^'*^" 
the  other  for  a  call  on  the  same  shares.  The  contention 
on  behalf  of  the  shareholder  was  ^'  that  the  effect  of  the 
prospectus  was  to  warrant  to  the  intended  shareholders 
that  there  really  was  such  a  contract  as  is  there  repre- 
sented {b)y  and  not  merely  to  represent  that  the  company 
bona  fide  believed  it ;  and  that  the  difference  in  substance 
between  shares  in  a  company  with  such  a  contract  and 
shares  in  a  compcmy .  whose  supposed  contract  was  not 
binding  was  a  difference  in  substance  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing;  and  that  the  shareholder  was  entitled  to  return 
the  shares  as  soon  as  he  discovered  this,  quite  indepen- 


panj. 


{a\  L.  B.  2  Q.  B.  580.  behalf  of  the  OoTemment,  whioh 

\h)  A  oontraot  with  the   post-      turned  out  to  be  b^ond  his  au- 
master-general  of  New  Zealand  on      thoiitj'. 
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dently  of  fraud,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  applied  for  one 
thing  and  got  another"  (c). 

The  Court  allowed  it  to  be  good  law  that  if  the  shares 
applied  for  were  really  different  in  substanoe  from  those 
allotted,  this  oontention  would  be  right.  But  it  is  an 
important  part  of  the  doctrine,  both  in  our  own  law  and  in 
the  civil  law  {d),  that  the  difference  in  substance  must  be 
complete.  In  the  case  of  fraud,  a  fraudulent  represen- 
tation of  any  fact  material  to  the  contract  gives  a  right  of 
rescission ;  but  the  misapprehension  which  prevents  a 
valid  contract  from  being  formed  must  go  to  the  root  of 
the  matter.  In  this  case  the  misapprehension  was  not 
such  as  to  make  the  shares  obtained  substantially  different 
from  the  shares  described  in  the  prospectus  and  applied 
for  on  the  faith  of  that  description  («).  It  was  at  most 
like  the  purchase  of  a  chattel  with  a  collateral  warranty, 
where  a  breach  of  the  warranty  gives  an  independent  right 
of  action,  but  in  the  absence  of  fraud  is  no  ground  for 
rescinding  the  contract  {/). 

In  the  peurtioular  case  of  taking  shares  in  a  company 
the  contract  is  not  in  any  case  void,  but  only  voidable  at 
the  option  of  the  shareholder  if  exercised  within  a  reason- 
able time:  this,  although  in  strictness  an  anomaly,  is 
required  for  the  protection  of  the  company's  creditors,  who 
are  entitled  to  rely  on  the  register  of  shareholders  {g). 

We  also  reserve  for  the  present  the  question  how  the 
legal  result  is  affected  when  the  error  is  due  to  a  repre- 
sentation made  by  the  other  party.  The  exposition  of  the 
general  principle,  however,  is  not  the  less  valuable :  and 

(e)  Per  Our.  at  p.  686.  preferenoe  which  in  fact  the  com- 

(d)  P.  588,  dting  D.  18.  1.  de  paiiy  had  no  power  to  give  to  it, 
cent.  empt.  9,  10,  11.  By  a  clerical  this  does  not  amount  to  a  generic 
error  the  fragment  of  Ulpian  (A.  t.  difference  between  the  thing  con- 
1 .  14)  "Si  aes  pro  auro  veneat,  non  tractedforand  the  thing  purchased: 
valet,*'  &o.,  is  ascribed  to Paulus  in  Eaglenjield  v.  Marquis  of  London-- 
the  report.  derry,  3  Ch.  D.  693. 

(e)  So,  where  new  stock  of  a  (/)  Street  v.  Blay,  2  B.  &  Ad. 
company  is  issued  and  purchased  on  466. 

the  supposition  that  it  will  have  a  (^)  See  cases  cited,  p.  433,  infra. 
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we  now  proceed  to  give  instanoes  of  its  application  in  the 
branches  already  mentioned. 

a.  Error  as  to  the  speciflc  thing  {in  corpore).   A  striking  Sab- 
modem  case  of  this  kind  is  Baffles  v.  Wichelhaua  (A).     The  ^^  '' 
declaration  averred  an   agreement  for  the  sale  by  the  eorpore. 
plaintiff  to  the  defendants  of  certain  goods,  to  wit,  125  oiu  n^e. 
bales  of  Surat  cotton,  to  arrive  ex  "  Peerless  ^"^  from  Bombay^ 
and  arrival  of  the  goods  by  the  said  ship :  Breach,  non- 
acceptance.     Plea,  that  the  defendants  meant  a  ship  called 
the  '' Peerless''  which  sailed  from  Bombay  in  October, 
and  that  the  plaintiff  offered  to  deliver,  not  any  cotton 
which  arrived  by  that  ship,  but  cotton  which  arrived  by  a 
different  ship  also  called  the  '^  Peerless  "  and  which  sailed 
from  Bombay  in  December.     The  plea  was  held  good,  for 
"  The  defendant  only  bought  that  cotton  which  was  to 
arrive  by  a  particular  ship  ;"  and  to  hold  that  he  bought 
cotton  to  arrive  in  any  ship  of  that  name  would  have  been 
'^  imposing  on  the  defendant  a  contract  different  from  that 
which  he  entered  into  "  (i). 

With  this  may  be  compared  Phillips  v.  Bistolli  {k).  The 
principal  question  was  whether  there  had  been  a  suj£cient 
acceptance  within  the  Statute  of  Frauds  of  certain  goods 
bought  at  an  auction :  the  decision  was  that  imder  the 
circumstances  this  ought  to  have  been  left  as  a  question  of 
fact  to  the  jury,  and  that  there  must  be  a  new  trial.  The 
jury  had  found  that  there  was  no  mistake  (no  other  ques- 
tion haviQg  been  left  to  them) :  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
admitted  that  if  there  had  been  an  innocent  mistake  on 
the  part  of  the  buyer  as  to  the  lot  being  sold  or  the  price 
he  was  agreeing  to  give,  there  would  even  independently 
of  the  Statute  have  been  no  contract  (/).     In  Malinsr, 

{h)  2  H.  &  C.  906  ;  38  L.  J.  Ex.  an  implied  warranty  of  title  on  a 

160.  Bale  of  chattels  (Eiehholz  y.  Bannit^ 

(i)  PerPoUock,  O.B.  and  Martin,  ter,  17  C.  B.  N.  S.  708,  34  L.  J.  C. 

B.  2  H.  &  C.  at  p.  907.  P.  106 ;  see  Benjamin  on  Sale,  621 

(k)  2  B.  &  G.  611.  sqq.)  is  not  without  its  analogy  to 

(T)  The  question  whether  there  is  this  class  of  cases.     Gp.  the  judg- 
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FaxoeLs 
included 
by  mis- 
take. 


Ii'eeman{m)  speoifio  performanoe  was  refused  against  a 
purchaser  who  had  bid  for  and  bought  a  lot  different  from 
that  he  intended  to  buy :  but  the  defendant  had  acted 
with  considerable  negligence,  and  the  question  was  left  open 
whether  there  was  not  a  valid  contract  on  which  damages 
might  be  recovered  at  law.  The  case  of  Calperky  v.  Wil- 
Uams  {n)  shows  however  that  the  same  principle  has  been 
fully  recognized  by  courts  of  equity.  The  description  of 
an  estate  sold  by  auction  included  a  piece  which  appeared 
not  to  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  parties,  and 
the  purchaser  was  held  not  to  be  entitled  to  a  conveyance 
of  this  part.  "It  is  impossible  to  say,  one  shall  be 
forced  to  give  that  price  for  part  only,  which  he  intended 
to  give  for  the  whole,  or  that  the  other  shall  be  obliged 
to  sell  the  whole  for  what  he  intended  to  be  the  price  of  a 

part  only The  question  is,  does  it  appear  to 

to  have  been  the  common  purpose  of  both  to  have  con- 
veyed this  part  P  "  So  in  Harris  v.  Pepperell  (o),  where 
Peppereli,  ^j^^  vendor  had  actually  executed  a  conveyance  including 
a  piece  which  he  had  not  intended  to  sell,  but  which 
the  defendant  maintained  he  had  intended  to  buy  :  Lord 
Bromilly,  acting  in  accordance  with  his  own  former  deci- 
sion in  Garrard  v.  Frankel  {p)^  gave  the  defendant  an 
option  to  have  the  whole  contract  annulled  or  to  take  it  in 
the  form  which  the  plaintiff  intended.  The  converse  case 
occurred  in  Bloatner  v.  Spittle  {q)y  where  a  reservation  had 
been  introduced  by  mistake.  The  principle  of  these  cases 
seems  to  be  that  the  Court  will  not  hold  the  plaintiff 
bound  by  the  defendant's  acceptance  of  a  supposed  offer 
which  was  never  really  made,  nor  yet  require  the  defen- 
dant to  accept  the  real  offer  which  was  never  effectually 
communicated  to  him,  and  which  he  perhaps  would  not 


Hairiflv. 


ment  of  Willes,  J.  (diBsenting)  in 
Bagueley  y.  Mawley,  L.  B.  2  0.  P. 
625,  629,  that  '*  the  thing  which 
the  defendant  sold  was  a  boiler  and 
not  a  lawsuit.'' 


im)  2  Kee.  25. 
«)  1  Vee.  jun.  210. 
o)  6  Eq.  1. 
p)  30  Beav.  445. 
q)  13  Eq.  427. 
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have  oonsented  to  accept :  but  will  put  the  partiefl  in  the 
same  position  as  if  the  original  offer  were  still  open  (r). 

The  Court  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
parties  did  not  righUj  understand  each  other,  '^  it  is  not 
possible  without  consent  to  make  either  take  what  the 
other  has  offered  "  («). 

The  case  of  Dacre  v.  Gorges  (^),  though  shortly  reported 
and  no  reasons  given  for  the  judgment,  appears  to  belong 
to  this  class.  The  plaintiff  and  others,  tenants  in  common, 
had  agreed  upon  a  partition,  the  allotments  to  be  ascer* 
tained  on  a  valuation  by  surveyors.  Certain  land  to  which 
the  plaintiff  was  solely  entitled  was  by  mistake  included 
in  the  valuation  and  in  the  allotment  made  to  the  plaintiff, 
so  that  the  plaintiff  thereby  got  less  than  her  due  sharo  of 
the  rest.  The  allotments  were  conveyed  according  to  this 
distribution,  and  the  mistake  not  discovered  till  several 
years  later.  Specific  restitution  was  then  impossible,  parts 
of  the  other  allotments  having  been  sold.  But  a  suit  was 
instituted  for  a  money  compensation  against  the  only  one 
of  the  other  tenants  in  common  who  refused  it,  and  it  was 
held  a  plain  case  for  relief. 

Obviously  there  was  never  any  agreement  on  the  plain- 
tiff's part  t(5  be  bound  by  an  allotment  which  treated  her 
sole  property  as  common  property. 

Similarly,  ''  where  the  terms  of  the  contract  are  am-  Ambiga- 
biguous,  and  where,  by  adopting  the  construction  put  upon  ^f^^™* 
them  by  the  plaintiff,  they  would  have  an  effect  not  con-  traot. 

(r)  For  the  principle  of  these  de-  fact  was  of  a  different  bulk)  did 

dsions  compare  Clowes  y.  Higginaon  not  go  to  the  essence  ol  the  con- 

(next  note)  and  Leyland  v.  lUing'-  traot :   the  correspondence  of  the 

worth  {ijy.F.  J.  252-Z),   MeKeneie  bulk  to  the  sample  was   onlj  a 

Y.  Setkethy  7  Gh.  D.  676,  well  shows  collateral  term  which  the  purchaser 

the  distinction  between  this  class  of  might  waive  if  he   <^ose.     The 

oases  and  those  where  a  true  con-  vendors,    therefore,  were    at    all 

traot  is  carried  out  with  abatement  eyents  not  entitled  to  rescind  the 

or  compensation.  In  Scott  y.  Little'  contract  unconditionallj. 
dttU,  8  £.  &  B.  815,  27  L.  J.  Q.  B.  («)  Chtcee  y.  Higginaon,  1  Yes.  & 

201  (a  case  on  an  equitable  plea),  B.  524,  535. 

the    point    of    mistake    {tfiz.  the  (t)  2  S.  &  St.  454 :   it  does  not 

vendors  of  a  specific  cargo  showing  appear  how  the  lapse  of  time  (eleven 

the  purchaser  a  sample  which  in  years)  was  explained. 
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templated  by  the  defendant,  but  would  compel  him  to 
include  in  the  conveyance  property  not  intended  or  be- 
lieved by  him  to  come  within  the  terms  of  the  contract," 
and  the  plaintiff  refuses  to  have  the  contract  executed  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  defendant  is  willing  to  complete 
it,  specific  performance  cannot  be  granted  (ti). 

When  the  purchaser  erroneously  but  not  unreasonably 
supposes  a  portion  of  property  to  be  included  which  is  of 
no  considerable  quantity,  but  such  as  to  enhance  the  value 
of  the  whole,  this  is  a  ^'  mistake  between  the  parties  as  to 
what  the  property  purchased  really  consists  of"  so  material 
that  the  contract  will  not  be  enforced  {x). 

In  this  class  of  cases  a  simple  misunderstanding  on  the 

buyer's  part  of  the  description  of  the  property  sold,  if  such 

as  a  reasonable  and  reasonably  diligent  man  might  fall 

into,  may  be  enough   to  relieve  him  from  specifically 

performing  the  contract,  though  not  from  liability  in 

damages  (y).     A  vendor  is  in  the  same  position  if  his 

agent  has  by  ignorance  or  neglect  included  in  a  contract 

for  sale  property  not  intended  to  be  sold  (2). 

As  to  It  was  held  in  Ship^s  case  {a)  and  others  following  it  (6) 

^?B  ca    ^^^  ^  material  variance  between  the  objects  of  a  company 

&o.  as  described  in  the  prospectus  and  in  the  memorandum  of 

association  will  entitle  a  person  who  has  taken  shares  on 

the  faith  of  the  prospectus  to  say  that  the  concern  actually 

started  is  not  that  in  which  he  agreed  to  become  a  partner, 

and  to  have  his  name  removed  from  the  register.     But 

Not  ap-     these  decisions  have  been  disapproved  of  in  the  House  of 

^lT  ^    Lords  on  the  ground  that  "  persons  who  have  taken  shares 

in  a  company  are  bound  to  make  themselves  acquainted 

with  the  memorandum  of  association,  which  is  the  basis 

(m)  Baxmdale  y.  Seale^  19  Beav.  fz)  Ahanley  y.  Kinnairdy  2  Mac. 

601.     Gp.  per  Loid  Eldon,  Stewart  &  G.  1, 8.     €%.  Griffitha  y.  Jonet,  15 

y.  Alluion,  1  Mer.  26,  33  ;  and  per  Eq.  279. 

Sir  W.  Grant,  Migginson  y.  Clowet^  (a)  2  1>.  J.  S.  644. 

16  Ves.  616,  624.  (b)   IFebster^s  caee,    2  Eq.   741 ; 

(x)  Denny  y.  Eaneoek^  6  Oh.  1,  14.  Stewart^  case,  1  Ch.  674 ;  see  lind- 

(y)  Tamplin  y.  James  {C.  A.)  16  ley  on  Partnership,  1.  109-121. 

Ch.  D.  216. 
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upon  which  the  company  ifl  established  "  (c).  The  rights 
and  liabilities  of  persons  taking  shares  in  companies  are 
indeed  altogether  of  a  pecoliar  kind ;  and  the  imposition 
of  this  special  duty  upon  them  does  not  affect  the  general 
truth  of  the  principle  now  being  considered. 

It  has  also  been  attempted  to  dispute  the  yalidity  of  a  Error  in 
transfer  of  shares  because  the  transferor  had  not  the  gu^jiig 
shares  corresponding  to  the  numbers  expressed  in  the  numbers 
transfer,  although  he  had  a  sufficient  number  of  other  not 
shares  in  the  company ;  but  it  was  held  that  the  trans-  ™**«"al- 
f ereCy  who  had  in  substance  agreed  to  take  fifty  shares  in 
the  company,  could  not  set  up  the  mistake  as  against  the 
company's  creditors  (d).     ^^  The  numbers  of  the  shares  are 
simply  directory  for  the  purposes  {e)  of  enabling  the  title 
of  particular  persons  to  be  traced;  but  one  share,  an  incor- 
poreal portion  of  the  profits  of  the  company,  is  the  same 
as  another,  and  share  No.  1  is  not  distinguishable  £rom 
share  No.  2  in  the  same  way  as  a  grey  horse  is  distin- 
guishable from  a  black  horse  "  (/). 

/3.  Error  as  to  kind,  quantity,  or  quality  of  the  thing.      Eiror  as 

to  kind, 

A  material  error  as  to  the  kind,  quantity,  or  quality  of  &c. 
a  subject-matter  which  is  contracted  for  by  a  generic 
description  (whether  alone  or  in  addition  to  an  individual 
description)  may  make  the  agreement  void,  either  because 
there  was  never  any  real  consent  of  the  parties  to  the 
same  thing,  or  because  the  thing  or  state  of  things  to  which 
they  consented  does  not  exist  or  cannot  be  realized. 

{e)  Per  Lord  Chelmsford,  Oakea  be  heard  to  Baj  that  he  did  not 

y.  Turquandf  L.  B.  2  H.  L.  325,  mean  to  take  shares  in  an  unlimited 

361.    See  ace.  Kent  y.  Freehold  Land  company :  Ferret t^s  ca.  15  Eq.  250. 
Co.  3  Gh.  493 ;  Hare't  ca.  4  Ch.  (d)  Ind't  ca.  7  Oh.  485. 

503;  Challis'e  ca.  6  Ch.  266:   all  \e)  5m  in  the  report. 

sheTnng  that  the  contract  is  in  snch  (/)  Or  house  No.  2  in  a  street 

oases  not  void,  but  only  yoidable  at  from  house  No.  4  in  the  same  street, 

the  option  of  the  shareholder,  which  though  of  the  same  description  and 

must  be  exercised  within  a  reason-  in  equally  good  repair :  Leach  y. 

able  time.  So,  a  person  who  applies  Mullett^  3  Car.  &  P.  115,  Dart,  V. 

for  shares  in  a  company  not  de-  &  P.  139. 
scribed  as  limited  cannot  afterwards 

P.  F  F 
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Genua :  In  Thomton  V.  Kempster  (g)  the  oommon  broker  of  both 

TkooS^   parties  gave  the  defendant  as  buyer  a  sale  note  for  Biga 
Bter.  Bhine  hemp,  but  to  the  plaintiff  as  seller  a  note  for  St. 

Petersburg  clean  hemp.  The  bought  and  sold  notes  were 
the  only  evidence  of  the  terms  of  the  sale.  The  Court 
held  that  ^'  the  contract  must  be  on  the  one  side  to  sell 
and  on  the  other  side  to  accept  one  and  the  same  thing"  : 
here  "the  parties  so  far  as  appeared  had  never  agreed 
that  the  one  should  buy  and  the  other  accept  the  same 
thing;  consequently  there  was  no  agreement  subsisting 
between  them." 

In  a  case  of  this  kind  however  there  is  not  even  an 
agreement  in  terms  between  the  proposal  and  the  accept- 
ance. 
Quantity.  A  curious  case  of  error  in  quantity  happened  in  Henhel 
V.  Pape  (/*),  where  by  the  mistake  of  a  telegraph  clerk  an 
order  intended  to  be  for  three  rifles  only  was  transmitted 
as  an  order  for  fifty.  The  only  point  in  dispute  was 
whether  the  defendant  was  bound  by  the  message  so 
transmitted,  and  it  was  held  that  the  clerk  was  his  agent 
only,  to  transmit  the  message  in  the  terms  in  which  it  was 
delivered  to  him.  The  defendant  had  accepted  three  of 
the  fifty  rifles  sent,  and  paid  the  price  for  them  into 
Court :  therefore  the  question  whether  he  was  bound  to 
accept  any  did  not  arise  in  this  case.  It  is  settled  how- 
ever by  former  authority  that  when  goods  ordered  are  sent 
together  with  goods  not  ordered,  the  buyer  may  refuse  to 
accept  any,  at  all  events  "if  there  is  any  danger  or  trouble 
attending  the  severance  of  the  two  "  (*). 
Price.  The  principle  of  error  in  quantity  preventing  the  for- 

mation of  a  contract  is  applicable  to  an  error  as  to  the 


6  Taunt.  786. 

L.  B.  6  Ex.  7. 
(i)  Levy  T.  Greetij  8  E.  &  B.  675, 
in  Ex.  Oh.  1  E.  &E.  969 ;  27  L.  J. 
Q.  B,  111,  28  I*.  319 ;  perByles,  J. 
1  E.  &  E.  at  p.  976 :  and  cp.  Hart 
Y.  MilU,  15  M.  &  W.  85,  where  a 


new  contract  was  implied  as  to  part 
of  the  goods  which  was  retained : 
but  in  that  case  the  quality  as  weU 
as  the  quantity  of  the  goods  sent 
was  not  in  conformity  with  the 
order. 
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price  of  a  thing  sold  or  hired  (^).  As  there  cannot  be 
even  the  appearance  of  a  contract  when  the  acceptance 
disagrees  on  the  face  of  it  with  the  proposal,  this  question 
can  arise  only  when  there  is  an  unqualified  acceptance  of 
an  erroneously  expressed  or  understood  proposal.  If  the 
proposal  is  misonderstood  by  the  acceptor,  it  is  for  him  to 
show  that  the  misunderstanding  was  reasonable.  "  Where 
there  has  been  no  misrepresentation,  and  where  there  is 
no  ambiguity  in  the  tenns  of  the  contract,  the  defendant 
cannot  be  allowed  to  evade  the  performance  of  it  by  the 
simple  stat^nent  that  he  has  made  a  mistake '^  (/).  A. 
makes  an  offer  to  B.  to  take  a  lease  of  a  named  farm, 
specifying  as  its  contents  land  amounting  to  250  acres ; 
B.'s  agent,  who  meant  to  invite  offers  for  only  200  acres, 
accepts  A.'s  offer  without  examining  its  particulars.  Here 
there  is  a  contract  binding  on  B.,  and  A.  is  entitled  to 
specific  performance  to  the  extent  of  B.'s  power  to  give  it, 
with  a  proportionate  reduction  of  the  rent  (m). 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proposal  is  by  accident 
wrongly  expressed,  the  proposer  must  show  that  the 
acceptor  could  not  reasonably  have  supposed  it  in  its 
actual  form  to  convey  the  proposer's  real  intention.  This 
occurred  in  Webster  v.  Cecil  (n),  where  the  defendant  sent 
a  written  offer  to  seU  property  and  wrote  1,100/.  for 
1,200/.  by  a  mistake  in  a  hurried  addition  of  items  per- 
formed on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  This  paper  was  kept 
by  hiTYi  and  produced  to  the  Court.  On  receiving  the 
acceptance  he  discovered  the  mistake  and  at  once  gave 
notice  of  it.  It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  had  reason  to 
know  the  real  value  of  the  property.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances spedfic  performance  was  refused.    The  case  is 

« 

(k)  D.  19.  2.  looati,  62.  Si  decern  dactio  qaam  quanti  ego  putayi. 

tibi  locem  fundnm,  ta  antem  ezis-  (Q  Tamplin  v.  JatMs^  15  Ql.  D. 

times  qninqae  te  conduoere,  nihil  216,  217  (Baggallay,  L.  J.) 

agitar.    Sea  et  ai  ego  minoris  me  (m)  MeKenzie  t.  Sesketh,  7  Ch.  D. 

locare  senBerOy  tu  pltuia  te  con-  676. 

dnoere,  utiqtie  non  pluriB  eiit  con-  (n)  30  BeaT.  62. 

ff2 
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explained  by  James,  L.  J.  as  one  "  where  a  person  snapped 
at  an  ofEer  which  he  must  have  perfectly  well  known  to 
be  made  by  mistake  "  (o). 


Material 
attzibnto* 


Ck>ndiiioii8 

neoeesaiy 

to  avoid 

transac- 

tionon 

this 

g^nnd. 


But  sometimes,  even  when  the  thing  which  is  the 
subject-matter  of  an  agreement  is  specifically  ascertained, 
the  agreement  may  be  avoided  by  material  error  as  to 
some  attribute  of  the  thing.  For  some  attribute  which 
the  thing  in  truth  has  not  may  be  a  material  part  of  the 
description  by  which  the  thing  was  contracted  for.  If  this 
is  so,  the  thing  as  it  reaUy  is,  namely,  without  that  quality, 
is  not  that  to  which  the  common  intention  of  the  parties 
was  directed,  and  the  agreement  is  void. 

An  error  of  this  kind  will  not  suffice  to  make  the  trans- 
action void  unless — 

(1)  It  is  such  that  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
dealing  and  use  of  language  the  difference  made  by  the 
absence  of  the  quality  wrongly  supposed  to  exist  amounts 
to  a  difference  in  kind  {p) ; 

(2)  and  the  error  is  also  common  to  both  parties. 
Thus  we  read  ^'  Mensam  argento  ooopertam  mihi  ign(h 

ranti  pro  solida  vendidisti  imprudem;  nulla  est  emptio, 
peouniaque  eo  nomine  data  condicetur"  {q).  Again,  "Si 
aes  pro  auro  veneat,  non  valet "  (r).  "  If  a  bar  [is]  sold  as 
gold,  but  [is]  in  fact  brass,  the  vendor  being  innocent,  the 
purchaser  may  recover  "  («).  This,  however,  is  not  to  be 
taken  too  largely.  What  does  pro  auro^  as  and  for  gold, 
imply  as  here  used  P  It  implies  that  the  buyer  thinks  he 
is  buying,  and  the  seller  that  he  is  selling,  a  golden  vessel : 
and  further,  that  the  object  present  to  the  minds  of  both 
parties  as  that  in  which  they  are  trafficking — ^the  object  of 
their  common  intention — is,  not  merely  this  specific  vessel. 


(o)    Tamplin  y.  James,  15  Oh.  D. 


adopted  by  the  Court  of  Q.  B.  in 


Kmn&dy  t.  Fanama  Mail,  fc.  Co,, 
supra. 

{s)  Per  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J. 
Gompertz  y.  Bartlett,  2  £.  &  B.  849, 
854,  23  L.  J.  Q.  B.  65. 
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but  this  specific  vessel,  being  golden.  Then,  and  not  other- 
-wise,  the  sale  is  void. 

If  the  seller  fraudulently  represents  the  vessel  as  golden, 
knowing  that  it  is  not,  the  sale  is  (as  between  them)  not 
void  but  voidable  at  the  option  of  the  buyer.  For  if  both 
parties  have  been  in  innocent  and  equal  error  it  would  be 
imjust  to  let  either  gain  any  advantage :  but  a  party  who 
has  been  guilty  of  fraud  has  no  right  to  complain  of  having 
been  taken  at  his  word;  and  it  is  conceivable  that  it 
might  be  for  the  interest  of  the  buyer  to  affirm  the  trans- 
action, as  if  the  vessel  supposed  by  the  fraudulent  seller 
to  be  of  worthless  base  metal  should  turn  out  to  be  a 
precious  antique  bronze.  Probably  the  results  are  the 
same  if  the  buyer's  belief  is  founded  even  on  an  innocent 
representation  made  by  the  seller.  This  seems  to  be 
assumed  by  the  language  of  the  Court  in  Kennedy  v. 
Panama f  8fc,  Mail  Company  {t).  We  shall  recur  to  this 
point  presently.  Or  in  an  ordinary  case  the  buyer  may 
choose  to  treat  the  seller's  affirmation  as  a  warranty,  and 
so  keep  the  thing  and  recover  the  difference  in  value. 

Again,  if  the  sale  of  the  specific  vessel  is  made  in  good 
faith  with  a  warranty  of  its  quality,  the  vendor  must  com- 
pensate the  purchaser  for  breach  of  the  warranty,  but  the 
sale  is  not  even  voidable.  For  the  existence  of  a  separate 
warranty  shows  that  the  matter  of  the  warranty  is  not  a 
condition  or  essential  part  of  the  contract,  but  tiie  inten- 
tion of  the  parties  was  to  transfer  the  property  in  the 
speciQc  chattel  at  all  events.  Whether  a  particular  affir- 
mation as  to  the  quality  of  a  specific  thing  sold  be  only  a 
warranty,  or  the  sale  be  ^t  conditional,  and  to  be  null  if  the 
affirmation  is  incorrect,"  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  circumstances  of  each  case  {u). 

(0L.R.2Q.B.680,  687,p.413,  Sm.  L.  C.  29  Mq. :  Heytcorth  t. 

9upra.  Hutchinson,  L.  K.  2  Q.  B.  447; 

(m)  SeeperWigbtman,  J.  6rfinMy  Azimar  y.   Casellayli,  R.  2  C.  P. 

T.  WomersUy,  4  £.  &  B.  138, 142,  24  431,  677.    The  Boxnan  law  is  the 

L.  J.  Q.  B.  46  :  the  oases  collected  same  as  to  a  sale  with  warranty ; 

in  the  notes  to  Cutter  t.  Powell,  2  D.  19.  1.  de  aot.  empt.  21   {  2. 
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Error 
mufit  be 
oommon. 


Smith  V. 
Hughes, 


Accordingly,  when  the  law  is  stated  to  be  that  **  a  party 
is  not  bound  to  accept  and  pay  for  chattels,  unless  they 
are  really  such  as  the  vendor  professed  to  sell,  and  the 
vendee  intended  to  buy"  (a?),  the  condition  is  not  alternative 
but  strictly  conjunctive.  A  sale  is  not  void  merely  because 
the  vendor  professed  to  sell,  or  the  vendee  intended  to 
buy,  something  of  a  different  kind.  It  mu3t  be  shown 
that  the  object  was  in  fact  neither  such  as  the  vendor  pro- 
fessed to  sell  nor  such  as  the  vendee  intended  to  buy. 

And  so  in  the  case  supposed  the  sale  will  not  be  in- 
validated by  the  mistake  of  the  buyer  alone,  if  he  thinks 
he  is  buying  gold ;  not  even  if  the  seller  believes  him  to 
think  so,  and  does  nothing  to  remove  the  mistake,  pro- 
vided his  conduct  does  not  go  beyond  passive  acquiescence 
in  the  self-deception  of  the  buyer.  In  a  case  (t/)  where 
the  defendant  bought  a  parcel  of  oats  by  sample  believing 
them  to  be  old  oats,  and  sought  to  reject  them  when  he 
found  they  were  new  oats,  it  was  held  that  *^  a  belief  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintifi  that  the  defendant  was  making  a 
contract  to  buy  the  oats  of  which  he  offered  him  a  sample 
imder  a  mistskken  belief  that  they  were  old  would  not 
relieve  the  defendant  from  liability  xmless  his  mistaken 
belief  was  induced  by  some  misrepresentation  of  the 
plaintiff  or  concealment  by  him  of  a  fact  which  it  became 
his  duty  to  communicate.  In  order  to  relieve  the  de- 
fendant it  was  necessary  that  the  jury  should  find  not 


expld.  by  Savignjr,  Syst.  3.  287. 
The  whole  of  Savigny^s  admirable 
exposition  of  so-caUed  error  in  tub' 
Miantia  in  §§  137,  138  (3.  276,  sqq.), 
deserves  careful  study.  Of  course 
the  oonolusions  in  detail  are  not 
always  the  same  as  in  our  law :  and 
the  fundamental  difference  in  the 
rules  as  to  the  actual  transfer  of 
property  in  goods  sold  (as  to  which 
Kee  Blackburn  on  the  Contract  of 
Sale,  Part  2,  Gh.  3)  must  not  be 
OYerlooked.  But  this  does  not  affect 
the  usefuhxesB  and  importance  of 
the  general  analogies. 


{x)  Per  Cur.  SaU  v.  Qmder,  2  0. 
B.  N.  S.  22,  41,  26  L.  J.  C.  P.  138, 
143. 

(y)  Smith  v.  SugheSy  L.  E.  6  Q. 
B.  697 :  per  Cockbum,  0.  J.  p.  603 ; 
per  Hannen,  J.  p.  61  Oi  Hie  some- 
what refined  distinction  here  taken 
does  not  seem  to  exist  in  the  civil 
law.  D.  19.  1.  de  act.  empt.  11  }  5 : 
Savigny,  8.  293,  according  to  whom 
it  makes  no  difference  whether 
there  be  on  the  part  of  the  vendor 
ignorance,  pasmve  Imowledge,  or 
even  actual  fraud :  the  sale  being 
wholly  void  in  any  case. 


f] 
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merely  that  the  plaintifi  believed  the  defendant  to  believe 
that  he  was  buying  old  oats,  but  that  he  believed  the 
defendant  to  believe  that  he,  the  plaintiif,  was  oontracting 
to  sell  old  oats."  "  There  is  no  legal  obligation  on  the 
vendor  to  inform  the  purchaser  that  he  is  under  a  mistake 
not  induced  by  the  act  of  the  vendor  "  {z) ;  and  therefore 
the  questioji  iB  whether  we  have  to  do  merely  with  a 
motive  oi)erating  on  the  buyer  to  induce  him  to  buy,  or 
with  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  the  contract  (a), 
"Yideamus,  quid  inter  ementem  et  vendentem  actum 
sit  "(J) :  "the  intention  of  the  parties  governs  in  the 
making  and  in  the  construction  of  all  contracts  '^  (c) ;  this 
is  the  fundamental  rule  by  which  all  questions,  even  the 
most  refined,  on  the  existence  and  nature  of  a  contract 
must  at  last  come  to  be  decided. 

Another  curious  case  of.  this  class  is  Cox  v.  Prentice  (d).  S^^' 
The  declaration  contained  a  count  in  assumpsit  as  on  a 
warranty,  and  the  common  money  counts.    The  nature  of 
the  material  facts  will  sufficiently  appear  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  judgment  of  Bayley,  J. : — 

**  What  did  the  plaintifiEs  bargain  to  buy  and  the  defendants  to  sell  P 
They  both  understand  [aie]  that  the  one  agreed  to  buy  and  the  other  to 
sell  a  bar  containing  such  a  quantity  of  silver  as  should  appear  by  the 
assay,  and  the  quantity  is  fixed  by  the  assay  and  paid  for ;  but  through 
some  mistake  in  the  assay  the  bar  turns  out  not  to  contain  the  quantity 
represented  but  a  smaller  quantity.  The  plaintiff  therefore  may  rescind 
the  contract  and  bring  money  had  and  reoeived,  having  offered  to  return 
the  bar  of  silver.*' 

And  by  Dampier,  J. : — ^^  The  bargain  was  for  a  bar  of 
silver  of  the  quality  ascertained  by  the  assay-master,  and 
it  is  not  of  that  quality.  It  is  a  case  of  mutual  error." 
These  judgments  went  farther  than  was  necessary  to  the 

(z)  Ibid,  per   Blackburn,  J.    at  (e)  Ter  Cux,  JBannermany.jrhite, 

p.  607.  10  G.  B.  N.  8.  844,  860,  31  L.  J. 

(a)  Ibid,  per  Oookbum,  0.  J.  0.  P.  28,  32. 

[b)  Julianus  in  D.  18. 1.  de  cent.  (d)  3  M.  &  S.  344. 
ernpt.  41  pr. 
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decision  (e),  for  a  verdict  had  been  taken  only  for  the 

difference  in  value. 

Cases  It  is  important  to  distinguish  from  the  oases  above  con- 

desCTip-      sidered  another  class  where  persons  who  have  contracted 

tion  on       fop  the  purchase  of  real  property  or  interests  therein  have 

real  pro-     been  held  entitled  at  law  (/)  as  well  as  in  equity  {g)  to 

S^^-       rescind  the  contract  on  the  groimd  of  a  misdescription  of 

guished.     the  thing  sold  in  some  particular  materially  affecting  the 

title,  quantity,  or  enjoyment  of  the  estate.    In  some  of 

thesd  cases  language  is  used  which,  taken  alone,  might 

lead  one  to  suppose  the  agreement  absolutely  void ;  and  in 

one  or  two  {e.g.  Torrance  v.  Bolton)  there  is  some  real 

difficulty  in  drawing  the  line.     But  they  properly  belong 

to  the  head  of  Misrepresentation,  or  else  (which  may  be 

the  sounder  view  where  applicable)  (A)  are  cases  where  the 

contract  is  rather  broken  than  dissolved.    A  man  is  not 

bound  to  take  a  house  or  land  not  corresponding  to  the 

description  by  which  he  bought  it  any  more  than  he  is 

bound  to  accept  goods  of  a  different  denomination  from 

what  he  ordered,  or  of  a  different  quality  from  the  sample. 

Mistake  or  no  mistake,  the  vendor  has  failed  to  perform  his 

contract.     The  purchaser  may  say :  "  Tou  offered  to  sell 

me  a  freehold :  that  means  an  unincumbered  freehold,  and 

I  am  not  bound  to  take  a  title  subject  to  covenants"  (t) : 

or,  "Tou  offered  to  sell  an  absolute  reversion  in  fee  simple : 

{e)  And  certainlj  farther  than  retical;  for  if  it  be  an  actual  breach 

the  civil  law:  see  D.  18.  1.  de  cont.  of  contract  the  pnrcliaser  can  re- 

emt.  14,  where  though  a  bracelet  coyer  only  nominal  damages :  Bain 

<*quaeaureadicebatur"  should  be  y.  FothergUlf  L.  B.  7  H.  L.  158, 

found  **  magna  ex  parte  aenea,"  confirming  Flureau  y.  ThomhiUf  2 

yet  **Yenditionem  esse  constat  ideo,  W.  Bl.   1078.    The  analogj-  sug- 

quia  auri  aliquid  habuit."  gested  in  the  text  should  perhaps 

(/)  Fliffht  V.  £oothj  1  Bing.  N.  be  confined  to  cases  where  the  mis- 

C.  370,  Fhillips  y.  Caldeleughyh,  B.  description  goes  to  matter  of  title. 

4  Q.  B.  159.  One  cannot  compare  a  specific  sale 

(g)  Stanton  y.  Tatlersall,  1  Sm.  &  of  land  to  a  non-specific  sale  of 

Q.  629,  Farl  of  Durham  y.  Legardy  goods :    but   the  contract  is   not 

34  BeaY.  611,  Torrance  y.  JBoUon^  8  merely  to  seU  specific  land,  but  to 

Gh.  118.    See  authorities  collected  give  a  certain  kind  of  title, 
in  Dart,  V.  &  P.  114  sqq.  (i)  FhiUips  y.  Caldeleugh,  L.  R.  4 

(A)  The  difference  is  purely  theo-  Q.  B.  159. 
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I  am  not  to  be  put  off  with  an  equity  of  redemption  and 
two  or  three  Chancery  suits  (k).  I  rescind  the  contract 
and  claim  back  my  deposit."  Oases  of  this  kind,  there- 
fore, are  put  aside  for  the  present. 

Again,  an  agreement  is  void  if  it  relates  to  a  subject-  Subject- 
matter   (whether  a  material  subject  of  ownership  or  a  in  ezist- 
particular  title  or  right)  contemplated  by  the  parties  as  ®^^- 
existing  but  which  in  fact  does  not  exist.     Herein,  as 
before,  everything  depends  on  the  intention  of  the  parties, 
and  the  question  is  whether  the  existence  of  the  thing 
contracted  for  or  the  state  of  things  contemplated  was  or 
was  not  presupposed  as  essential  to  the  agreement.    Such 
is  presumed  to  be  the  xmderstanding  in  the  case  of  sale. 
The  Indian  Contract  Act,  s.  2Qy  gives  the  rule  in  rather 
wide  language : — 

Where  both  the  parties  to  an  agreement  are  under  a  Indian 
mistake  as  to  a  matter  of  fact  essential  to  the  agreement,  5^*^o. 
the  agreement  is  void. 

The  illustrations  are  these : —  lUaBtra- 

a.  A.  agrees  to  sell  to  B.  a  specific  cargo  of  goods  ^^'^' 
supposed  to  be  on  its  way  from  England  to  Bombay.  It 
turns  out  that,  before  the  day  of  the  bargain,  the  ship 
conveying  the  cargo  had  been  cast  away  and  the  goods 
lost.  Neither  party  was  aware  of  these  facts.  The  agree- 
ment is  void. 

This  was  assumed  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  by  aU  the  Gonturier 
judges  in  Couturier  v.  Hastie  (/),  where  the  only  question  *' 
in  dispute  was  on  the  effect  of  the  special  terms  of  the 
contract. 

b.  A.  agrees  to  buy  from  B.  a  certain  horse.  It  turns 
out  that  the  horse  was  dead  at  the  time  of  the  bargain, 
though  neither  party  was  aware  of  the  fact.  The  agree- 
ment is  void  (fw). 

{k)  Torrance  y.  BoUon,  8  Oh.  118;  of  this  olass  of  cases  to  the  doctrine 

see  at  p.  124.  of  impossibility  of  performance,  see 

(/)  6  H.  L.  G.  673.    For  a  fuUer  p.  871,  above, 
aooonnt  of  the  case,  and  the  relation         (m)  Fothier,  Conirat  d$  Vmte,  \  4, 


appliec 
sale  of 
ahajres. 
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We  may  add  a  like  example  from  the  Digest.  A. 
agrees  with  B.  to  buy  a  house  belonging  to  B.  The  house 
has  been  burnt  down,  but  neither  A.  nor  B.  knows  it. 
Here  there  is  not  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  land  on 
which  the  house  stood,  with  compensation  or  otherwise, 
but  the  sale  is  void  (»). 
Sune  In  like  manner  a  sale  of  shares  in  a  company  will  not 

ap^k)^  to  be  enforced  if  at  the  date  of  the  sale  a  petition  for  winding- 
up  has  been  presented  of  which  neither  the  vendor  nor 
the  purchaser  knew  (o).  But  the  ignorance  of  the  buyer 
only  in  similar  circumstances  does  not  of  itself  invalidate 
the  sale.  It  seems  however  that  the  sale  would  be  void- 
able on  the  ground  of  fraud  if  the  seller  knew  of  the 
buyer's  ignorance,  but  that  such  knowledge  should  be 
distinctly  and  completely  alleged  (p).  An  agreement  to 
take  new  shares  in  a  company  which  the  company  has  no 
power  to  issue  is  also  void,  and  money  paid  under  it  can 
be  recovered  back  (q). 
To  an-  c.  A.  being  entitled  to  an  estate  for  the  life  of  B.  agrees 

and  iHe      ^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^'    ^'  '^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  agreement, 
interests,    feut  both  parties  were  ignorant  of  the  fact.    The  agree- 
ment is  void. 

This  was  so  held  at  law  in  Strickland  v.  Turner  {r). 

cited  5  H.  L.  C.  678,  says:  "Si  platione  iUamm   arborom,  yeluti 

done,  ignorant  qne  mon  cneyal  est  oliveti,  fundos  oomparabatur,  siye 

mort,  je  le  vends  ^  quelqu^nn,  il  n'y  sciente  sive  ignorante  venditore. 

aura  pas  nnoontratdeTente,f ante  (o)  Bmmerson^s   ea,   1   Gh.    433, 

d'une  chose  qui  en  soit  Pobjet."  expld.  3  Gh.  391,  per  Page  Wood, 

Gp.  Gode  Giy.  1601.     '<Si  au  mo-  L.  J. 

ment  de  la  vente  la  ohose  vendue  (p)  Bowman  t.  Rudge^  L.  R.  3  Q. 

6tait  p^rie  en   totality,  la   vente  B.  689,  697.    The  Roman  lawyers 

serait  nulle : "  =»  Italian  Gode,  1461 .  seem  to  have  treated  the  presump- 

(n)  Paulus  in  D.  18.  1.  de  cont.  tion  of    doluM  as  absolute  if  the 

empt.   57,  pr.    Domum  end  cum  seller  knew  the  facts.   Seethooon- 

eam  et  ego  et  venditor  combustam  tinuation  of   the   passages  above 

i^fnoremus;  Kerva,  Sabintui,  Gas-  cited. 

sius,  nihil  venisse  quamvis   area  {qSBanJc  of  Eindu$tan  v.  Aliton, 

maneat,  peouniamque  solutam  con-  L.  K.  6  G.  P.  64,  in  £x.  Gh.  ib, 

did  poBse  aiunt.      Gp.  Papinian,  222 ;  Ex  parU  Alison^  16  £q.  394, 

eod.    tit.    58.    Arboribus  quoque  9  Gh.  1,  24 ;    £x  parto  Campbell, 

vento  deieotis  vel  absumptis  igne  &o.  16  £q.  417,  9  (A,.  1,  12. 

dictum  est  emptionem  fundi  non  (r)  7  Ex.*  208,  22  L.J.  £k.  116. 
videri  esse  oontraotam  si  oontem- 
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There,  at  the  date  when  the  sale  of  a  life  annuity  was 
completed,  the  life  had  dropped  unknown  to  both  vendor 
and  purchaser:  it  was  held  that  the  purchase-money 
might  be  recovered  back  as  on  a  total  failure  of  con- 
sideration. So  in  Hitclicock  v.  CHddings  (s)  a  remaindennan 
in  fee  expectant  on  an  estate  tail  had  sold  his  interest, 
a  recovery  having  been  already  suffered  unknown  to  the 
parties :  a  bond  given  to  secure  the  purchase-money  was 
set  aside.  ^^  Here  is  an  estate  which  if  no  recovery  had 
been  suffered  was  a  good  one.  Both  parties,  being  equally 
ignorant  that  a  recovery  had  been  suffered,  agree  for  the 
sale  and  purchase  of  the  estate,  and  the  purchaser  is  con- 
tent to  abide  the  risk  of  a  recovery  being  subsequently 
suffered.  He  conceives  however  he  is  purchasing  some- 
thing, that  he  is  purchasing  a  vested  interest.  He  is  not 
aware  that  such  interest  has  already  been  defeated.  .  .  . 
[The  defendant]  has  sold  that  which  he  had  not — ^and 
shall  the  plaintiff  be  compelled  to  pay  for  that  which  the 
defendant  had  not  to  giveP"(^).  More  recently,  in 
Cochrane  v.  Willis  {u)y  an  agreement  had  been  made 
between  a  remainderman  and  the  assignee  of  a  tenant  for 
life  of  a  settled  estate,  founded  on  the  assignee's  supposed 
right  to  cut  the  timber.  The  tenant  for  life  was  in  fact 
dead  at  the  date  of  the  agreement.  The  Court  refused  to 
enforce  it,  as  having  been  entered  into  on  the  supposition 
that  the  tenant  for  life  was  alive,  and  only  intended  to 
take  effect  on  that  assumption.  So  a  life  insurance  cannot 
be  revived  by  the  payment  of  a  premium  within  the  time 
allowed  for  that  purpose  by  the  original  contract,  but  after 
the  life  has  dropped  unknown  to  both  insurers  and  assured, 
although  it  was  in  existence  when  the  premium  became 
due,  and  although  the  insurers  have  waived  proof  of  the 
party's  health,  which  by  the  t^ims  of  renewal  they  might 
have  required :  the  waiver  applies  to  the  proof  of  health 


(»)  4  Pri.  (Ex.  in  Eq.)  135,  and 
better  in  Dan.  1. 


(0  Dan.  at  p.  7. 
(u)  1  Ch.  68. 
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of  a  num  asBomed  to  be  aliye,  not  to  the  &ct  of  his  being 
alive  (x). 
Pozduue        The  case  of  Bingham  v.  Bingham  (^),  which  was  relied 
^S?'       on  in  the  argument  of  Cochrane  v.  WilUs  and  in  the 
alreadj      judgment  of  Tumer,  L.  J.  must  be  considered  as  belonging 
^B own.  ^  ^j^  ohaa.    As  in  Cochrane  v.  Willis^  the  substance  of 
bam  r.       the  f acts  was  that  a  purchaser  was  dealing  with  his  own 
"^         property,  not  knowing  that  it  was  his.    This  consideration 
seems  to  remove  the  doubt  expressed  by  Story  (z),  who 
criticizes  it  as  a  case  in  which  relief  was  given  against  a 
mere  mistake  of  law.     But,  with  all  respect  for  that 
eminent  writer,  his  objection  is  inapplicable.    For  the  case 
does  not  rest  on  mistake  as  a  ground  of  special  relief  at 
alL    There  was  a  total  failure  of  the  supposed  subject- 
matter  of  the  transaction,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say 
it  was  legally  impossible.     We  have  already  pointed  out 
the  resemblance  of  this  class  of  cases  to  some  of  those 
considered  in  the  last  chapter.    The  one  party  could  not 
buy  what  was  his  own  already,  nor  could  the  other  (in  the 
words  of  the  judgment  as  reported)  be  allowed  "  to  run 
away  with  the  money  in  consideration  of  the  sale  of  an 
estate  to  which  he  had  no  right"  (a).    So  we  find  it 
treated  in  the  Boman  law  quite  apart  from  any  question 
of  mistake,  except  as  to  the  right  of  recovering  back 
money  paid  imder  the  agreement.    A  stipulation  to  pur- 
chase one's  own  property  is  "  naturali  ratione  inutilis  "  as 
much  as  if  the  thing  was  destroyed,  or  not  capable  of 
being  private  property  (i).    Such  an  agreement  is  naught 

(x)  FHichard  v.  MerehanUl'  Life  (a)  Thecaseisoonsidered,  among- 

A99uranee  Society ^  3  0.  B.  N.  S.  other  anthorities,  and  upheld  on  the 

622,  27  L.  J.  C.  P.  169.    For  the  true  ground,  in  Stewart  v.  Stewart, 

somewhat  different  treatment    of  6  Gl.  &  F.  at  p.  968 ;  op.  the  re- 

the  contract  of  marine  ingorance,  marks  of  HaU,  V.-C.  in  Jonee  v. 

where  at  the  date  of  effecting  the  Clifford,  3  Gh.  D.  779,  790. 

policy  the  risk  has  been  determined  (b)  Gains  in  D.  44.  7.  de.  obi.  et 

without  the  knowledge  of  the  par-  act.  1  §  10.    Suae  rei  emptio  non 

ties,  see  Bradford  y.  Sywondson,  G.  wilet,  sive    sciens,   sive    i^orans 

A.  7  Q.  B.  D.  456.  emi ;   sed  si  ignorans  emi,  quod 

(y)  1  Yes.  Sr.  126,  Belt's  snpp.  solyero  repetere  potero,  quia  nulla 

79.  oblig^tio  luit :  Pomponius,  D.  18. 

\z)  Eq.  Jnzisp.  {  124.  1.  &  oont.  empt.  16  pr. 
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both  at  law  and  in  equity,  without  reference  to  the  belief 
or  motive  which  determined  it. 

Moreover  the  difficulty  was  cleared  up  by  Lord  West-  Agpee- 
bury,  though  not  quite  on  this  broad  ground,  in  a  case  ^rent 
exactly  similar  in  principle.      In   Cooper  v.  Phibbs  {c)  iot  one's 
A.  agreed  to  take  a  lease  of  a  fishery  from  B.,  on  the  party : 
assumption  that  A.  had  no  estate  and  B.  was  tenant  in  pJJ^/' 
fee.    Both  parties  were  mistaken  at  the  time  as  to  the 
effect  of  a  preyious  settlement;   and  in  truth  A.  was 
tenant  for  life  and  B.  had  no  estate  at  all.    It  was  held 
that  this  agreement  was  invalid.    Lord  Westbmy  stated 
the  ground  of  the  decision  as  follows : — "  The  result  there-  Lord 
fore  is  that  at  the  time  of  the  agreement  for  the  lease  tu^s  ei- 
which  it  is  the  object  of  this  petition  (rf)  to  set  aside,  the  planation 
parties  dealt  with  one  another  under  a  mutual  mistake  as  ^ta^^T*' 
to  their  respective  rights.    The  petitioner  did  not  suppose 
that  he  was,  what  in  truth  he  was,  tenant  for  life  of  the 
fishery.    The  other  parties  acted  under  the  impression 
given  to  them  by  their  father  that  he  (their  father)  was 
the  owner  of  the  fishery  and  that  the  fishery  had  descended 
to  them.    In  such  a  state  of  things  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  rule  of  a  court  of  equity  with  regard  to  the  dealing 
with  that  agreement.    It  is  said  ^  Ignorantia  iuris  hand 
excusat ;  *  but  in  that  maxim  the  word  *  tw«'  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  denoting  general  law,  the  ordinary  law  of  the 
country.    But  when  the  word  *  im '  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
denoting  a  private  right,  that  maxim  has  no  application. 
Private  right  of  ownership  is  a  matter  of  fact ;  it  may  be 
the  result  also  of  matter  of  law ;  but  if  parties  contract 
under  a  mutual  mistake  and  misapprehension  as  to  their 
relative  and  respective   rights,  the  result  is  that  that 
agreement  is  liable  to  be  set  aside  as  having  proceeded 
upon  a  common  mistake.    Now  that  was  the  case  with 
these  parties — the  respondents  believed  themselves  to  be 
entitled  to  the  property,  the  petitioner  believed  that  he 

{e)  L.  R.  2  H.  L.  149.  {d)  JL  Cause  Petition  in  tiie  Iriah 

'  Court  of  Chanoery. 
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was  a  stranger  to  it,  the  mistake  is  disoovered,  and  the 
agreement  cannot  stand  "  {e). 
Brongh-  The  principle  here  laid  down  also  covers  Broughton  v. 
Hutt.  ^^^^  (/)•  There  the  heir-at-law  of  a  shareholder  in  a 
company  joined  with  several  other  shareholders  in  giving 
a  deed  of  indemnity  to  the  directors,  believing  that  the 
shares  had  descended  to  him  as  real  estate,  whereas  they 
were  personal  estate.  The  deed  was  held  to  be  void  as 
against  him  in  equity  at  all  events,  and  probably  at  law. 
"  The  plaintiff  never  intended  to  be  bonnd  unless  he  was 
a  shareholder,  and  the  defendants  never  intended  him  to 
be  bound  unless  he  was  so."  Here  the  mistake  was  plainly 
one  of  fact  within  Lord  Westbury's  definition,  namely  as 
to  the  character  of  the  shares  by  the  constitution  of  the 
particular  company.  It  is  submitted,  however,  that  an 
erroneous  fundamental  assumption  made  by  both  parties 
even  as  to  a  general  rule  of  law  might  well  prevent  any 
valid  agreement  from  being  formed. 
Assign-  In  the  same  way  an  agreement  to  assign  a  lease  for  lives 
laaro  for  "^^^^  he  inoperative  if  all  the  lives  had  dropped  unknown 
lives.  to  the  parties.  But  the  only  thing  which  the  parties  can 
here  be  supposed,  in  the  absence  of  expressed  condition  or 
warranty,  to  assume  as  essential  is  that  the  lease  is  sub- 
sisting, that  is,  that  at  least  one  of  the  lives  is,  not  that 
they  all  are  still  in  existence.  Where  the  assignor  of  a 
lease  for  the  lives  of  A.,  B.,  and  C,  expressly  covenanted 
with  the  assignee  that  the  lease  was  a  subsisting  lease  for 
the  lives  of  A.,  B.,  and  C,  and  the  survivors  and  survivor 
of  them,  this  was  held  to  be  only- a  covenant  that  the  lease 
was  subsisting,  and  not  that  all  the  lives  were  in  being  at 
the  date  of  the  assignment  (g).  That  is,  his  contract  was 
interpreted,  according  to  the  general  practice  and  imder- 
standing  of  conveyancers,  as  a  contract  to  transfer  an 
existing  lease  for  three  lives,  not  necessarily  a  lease  for 
three  lives  all  existing. 


i: 


[e)  L.  B.  2  H.  L.  170.  (^)  Coatea  r.  ColHna,  L.  B.  6  Q. 

]f)  3  Be  G.  ft  J.  601.  •     B.  469,  in  Ex.  Ch.  7  Q.  B.  144. 
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If  in  any  state  of  thmgs  otherwise  resembling  those  just  Results 
now  disoussed  we  find,  instead  of  ignorance  of  the  material  ^^^e 
fact  on  both  sides,  ignoranoe  on  the  one  side  and  know-  p^  ^ 
ledge  on  the  other,  then  the  matter  has  to  be  treated  ofthe 
differently.    Suppose  A.  and  B.  are  the  contracting  parties;  JJ^J^™^ 
and  let  us  denote  by  X.  a  fact  or  state  of  facts  materially 
connected  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  contract,  which  is 
supposed  by  A.  to  exist,  but  which  in  truth  does  not  exist, 
and  is  known  by  B.  not  to  exist.    Then  we  have  to  ask 
these  questions : — 

1.  Does  A.  intend  to  contract  only  on  the  supposition 
that  X.  exists  P  which  may  be  put  in  another  way  thus : 
If  A.'s  attention  were  called  to  the  possibility  of  his  belief 
in  the  existence  of  X.  being  erroneous,  would  he  require 
the  contract  to  be  made  conditional  on  the  existence  of  X.  ? 

2.  If  so — ^Does  B.  know  that  A.  supposes  X.  to  exist  P 

3.  If  B.  knows  this — Does  he  also  know  that  A.  intends 
to  contract  only  on  that  supposition  P 

If  the  answer  to  any  one  of  these  questions  is  in  the 
negative,  it  seems  there  is  a  binding  contract  (A).  But  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  a  negative  answer  to  the  second 
question  will  generally  require  strong  evidence  to  establish 
it,  and  that  if  this  question  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
an  affirmative  answer  to  the  third  question  will  often 
follow  by  an  almost  irresistible  inference.  Thus  if  a 
purchaser  of  a  reversionary  interest  subject  to  prior  life 
interests  knows  that  one  of  these  has  ceased,  and  nothing  is 
said  about  it  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  then  the  pur- 
chaser can  hardly  expect  anybody  to  believe  either  that  he 
himself  overlooked  the  material  importance  of  that  fact,  or 
that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  vendor's  ignorance  of  it,  or 
that  he  supposed  that  the  vendor  would  not  treat  it  as 
material  (t).  So  in  the  case  already  cited  (k)  of  the  sale 
of  shares  after  a  petition  for  the  winding-up  of  the  com- 

(h)  Smith  T.  Suffhei,  L.  B.  6  Q.       169. 
B.  697,  9upra,  p.  438.  (k)  Bowman  v.  Bud^e,  L.  B.  3  Q. 

(i)  See  Turner  r.  Survey,  Jac.      B.  689. 
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pany  had  been  presented,  a  distinot  allegation  in  the 
pleadings  that  the  seller  knew  of  the  buyer's  ignorance  of 
that  f  aot,  would,  it  seems,  have  been  sufficient  to  constitute 
a  charge  of  fraud. 

If  the  questions  above  stated  be  all  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  either  by  positive  proof  or  by  probable  and 
uncontradicted  presumption  from  the  circumstances,  then 
it  may  be  considered  either  that  the  case  becomes  one  of 
fraud,  or  at  least  that  the  party  who  knew  the  true  state 
of  the  facts,  and  also  knew  the  other  party's  intention  to 
contract  only  with  reference  to  a  supposed  difiPerent  state 
of  facts,  is  precluded  from  denying  that  he  imderstood  the 
contract  in  the  same  sense  as  that  other,  namely,  as  con- 
ditional on  the  existence  of  the  supposed  state  of  facts. 

On  a  similar  principle  (as  we  have  already  mentioned 
incidentally)  it  is  certain  that  where  fundamental  error  of 
one  party  is  caused  by  a  fraudulent  misrepresentation,  and 
B^totion.  probable  that  where  it  is  caused  by  an  innocent  misrepre- 
sentation on  the  part  of  the  other,  that  other  is  estopped 
from  denying  the  validity  of  the  transaction  if  the  party 
who  has  been  misled  thinks  fit  to  affirm  it. 

Does  it  follow  that  the  contract  is  in  its  inception  not 
void,  but  voidable  at  the  option  of  the  party  misled  P  Not 
so :  for  the  fraud  or  negligence  of  the  other  must  not  put 
him  in  any  worse  position  as  regards  third  persons.  These, 
if  the  transaction  be  simply  voidable,  are  entitled  to  treat 
it  as  valid  until  rescinded,  and  may  acquire  indefeasible 
rights  under  it :  if  it  be  void  they  can  acquire  none,  how- 
ever blameless  their  own  part  in  the  matter  may  be  (k). 
Thus  there  is  a  real  difference  between  a  contract  voidable 
at  the  option  of  one  party  and  a  void  agreement  whose 
nullity  the  other  is  estopped  as  against  him  from  asserting. 
In  the  case  of  contracts  to  take  shares  in  companies  an 
anomaly  is  admitted,  as  we  have  seen,  for  reasons  of  special 
necessity,  and  the  contract  is  treated  as  at  most  voidable. 
But  even  here  there  must  be  an  original  animus  contra- 

{k)  Foster  v.  Maekinnon,  L.  B.  4  G.  P.  704,  supra^  p.  413. 
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hendi  to  this  extent,  that  the  shareholder  was  minded  to 
have  shares  in  some  company.  An  application  for  shares 
signed  in  absolute  ignorance  of  its  true  nature  and  con- 
tents, like  the  bill  in  Foster  v.  Mackinnon  (/),  could  not 
be  the  foundation  of  a  binding  contract  to  take  shares. 
An  allotment  in  answer  to  such  an  application  would  be  a 
mere  proposal,  and  whether  it  were  accepted  or  not  would 
have  to  be  determined  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  law  in  that 
behalf  (see  Ch.  I.) 

We  may  finally  call  attention  to  a  rule  of  the  law  con-  Bale  in 
oeming  sales  by  sample  which  has  some  analogy  to  the  r.Hi(^n 
rules  governing  this  last  class  of  void  agreements.    The  m  to  sale 
rule  in  question  may  be  gathered  (as  Mr.  Benjamin  has 
pointed  out)  from  EeilbuU  v.  Hickson  {m)  and  is  to  this 
eflPect :  "  If  a  manufacturer  agrees  to  furnish  goods  accord- 
ing to  sample,  the  sample  is  to  be  considered  as  if  free 
from  any  secret  defect  of  manufacture  not  discoverable  on 
inspection  and  unknown  to  both  parties." 

Here  we  have  a  common  error  as  to  a  material  fact, 
namely  the  character  of  the  sample  itself  by  which  the 
character  of  the  bulk  is  to  be  tested.  But  it  is  possible  to 
put  the  parties  in  the  same  position  as  if  their  erroneous 
assumption  had  been  correct,  and  therefore  their  contract, 
instead  of  being  avoided,  is  upheld  according  to  their  true 
intention,  t.  ^.  as  if  the  sample  had  been  what  they  both 
supposed  it  to  be.  If  they  had  themselves  discovered  the 
mistake  in  time  they  would  have  made  the  same  contract 
with  reference  to  a  proper  sample  in  place  of  the  defective 
one.  The  result  is  thus  the  converse  of  that  which  occurs 
when  the  error  goes  to  the  matter  of  the  whole  agreement, 
as  in  the  cases  we  have  been  considering. 

It  appears  from  the  authorities  which  have  been  adduced  Ekrhta 
that  a  party  to  an  apparent  agreement  which  is  void  by  aiee  of 

(/)  See  note  (Ar),  tupru,  (m)  L.  R.  7  G.  P.  438 ;  Benjamin 

on  Sale,  642. 

P.  GO 
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of  the  elements  neoessary  to  the  f oimation  of  any  valid 
agreement.  It  is  not  that  he  confirms  the  original  trans- 
action (except  in  a  case  where  there  is  also  misrepresenta- 
tion, see  p.  448),  for  there  is  nothing  to  confirm,  but  he 
enters  into  a  new  one. 

It  might  be  thought  to  follow  that  in  cases  within  the 
Statute  of  Frauds  or  any  other  statute  requiring  certain 
forms  to  be  observed,  we  must  look  not  to  the  original  void 
and  improperly  so-called  agreement,  but  to  the  subsequent 
election  or  confirmation  in  which  the  only  real  agreement 
is  to  be  found,  to  see  if  the  requirements  of  the  statute 
have  been  complied  with.  No  express  authority  has  been 
met  with  on  this  point.  But  analogy  is  in  favour  of  a 
deliberate  adoption  of  the  form  already  observed  being 
held  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  the  new  contract  (r). 

A  note  on  Braoton's  treatment  of  the  subject  of  funda- 
mental error  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  («). 

Part  III.  Mistake  in  expressing  true  Consent. 

This  occurs  when  persons  desiring  to  express  an  intention  Mistake  in 
which  when  expressed  carries  with  it  legal  consequences  j^^^^^? 
have   by  mistake  used  terms  which  do  not  accurately  generally 
represent  their  real  intention.     As  a  rule  it  can  occur  only  ^™^ 
when  the  intention  is  expressed  in  writing.     It  is  not 
impossible  to  imagine  similar  difficulties  arising  on  verbal 
contracts,  as  for  example  if  the  discourse  were  carried  on 
in  a  language  imperfectly  understood  by  one  or  both  of 
the  speakers.     But  we  are  not  aware  that  anything  of  this 
kind  has  been  the  subject  of  judicial  decision  (t).     The 
general  result  of  persons  talking  at  cross  purposes  is  that 
there  is  no  real  agreement  at  all.    This  class  of  cases  has 
already  been  dealt  with.     We  are  now  concerned  with 
those  where  there  does  exist  a  real  agreement  between  the 

(r)  Stewart  r.  SddowM^  L.  B.  9  (t)  See  howerer  Fhillips  y.  Bia- 

C.  P.  311 ;  tupray  p.  162.  tolli,  2  B.  &  G.  511,  whioh  oomes 

(«)  Note  L.  near  the  supposed  case, 

oo3 
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parties,  only  wrongly  expressed.  Such  mistakes  as  we  are 
now  about  to  consider  were,  even  before  the  Judicature 
Acts,  not  wholly  disregarded  by  courts  of  law ;  but  they 
are  fully  and  adequately  dealt  with  only  by  the  jurisdiction 
which  was  formerly  peculiar  to  courts  of  equity.  We 
shall  see  that  this  jurisdiction  is  exercised  with  much 
caution  and  within  carefully  defined  limits. 

On  the  whole  the  cases  of  mistake  in  expressing  inten- 
tion fall  into  three  classes : — 

1.  Those  which  are  sufficiently  remedied  by  the  general 
rules  of  construction. 

2.  Those  which  are  remedied  by  special  rules  of  con- 
struction derived  from  the  practice  of  courts  of  equity. 

3.  Those  which  require  peculiar  remedies  administered 
by  the  Court  in  its  equitable  jurisdiction. 

We  proceed  to  take  the  classes  of  cases  above  mentioned 
in  order. 

1.  General  Ruka, 

Certain  simple  and  obvious  forms  of  mistaken  expres- 
sion can  be  set  right  without  any  special  remedies  by  the 
ordinary  rules  of  construction.  Such  are  all  trifling 
mechanical  mistakes,  clerical,  verbal,  or  grammatical 
errors  (w),  omissions  which  may  be  supplied  with  cer- 
tainty from  the  context  (^),  and  even  more  substantial 
errors  when  the  instrument  itself  affords  the  means  of 
correcting  them.     The  Court  is  not  bound  by  the  strict 


Ju)  Cp.  per  Lord  Mansfield  (on  a 
1)  3  Burr.  1635 ;  "  Every  in- 
accuracy of  g^mmar,  eyery  im- 
propriety of  teims,  shall  be  cor- 
rected by  the  general  meaning,  if 
that  be  clear  and  manifest." 

{x)  For  a  striking  case  of  omis- 
sion supplied  by  a  court  of  law  in  a 
will  see  Loe  d.  Leaeh  y.  MiekUm,  6 
East,  486,  where  an  altematiye 
clause  being  imperfect  the  missing 
altematiye  was  supplied  as  obvi- 
ously omitted :  and  as  to  implying 
an  omitted  case  where  there  are 


limitations  on  alternative  contin- 
gencies, CrofUm  y.  Daviea,  L.  R.  4 

C.  P.  169,  Savoffe  v.  Tyera,  7  Oh. 
356,  363.  In  several  recent  cases 
the  Court  has  supplied  omitted 
words  {Bird* a  tr.  3  Ch.  D.  214)  and 
clauses  (DanieVt  sett.  tr.  1  Ch.  D. 
375,  a  limitation  in  favour  of 
daughters  as  weU  as  sons  re- 
stored, Greenwood  v.  Greenwood,  6 
Ch.  D.  954,  an  omitted  life  intei^ 
supplied  by  aid  of  subsequent  con- 
text) ;  lied/em  y.  Bryning,  6  Ch. 

D.  133. 
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meaning  of  words  when  the  context  shows  it  to  be  contrary 
to  the  true  meaning  (^).  It  has  long  been  established  that 
"  false  or  incongruous  Latin  or  English  seldom  or  never 
hurteth  a  deed :  for  the  rules  are,  Falsa  orthographia  nan 
viiiat  chartam.  Faha  gramniatica  non  vitiat  concessiotiem.^* 
"  Mala  grammatica  non  vitiat  chartam :  neither  false  Latin 
nor  false  EngUsh  will  make  a  deed  void  when  the  intent 
of  the  parties  doth  plainly  appear"  (s). 

"Where  the  length  of  the  term  is  differently  stated  in 
different  parts  of  a  lease,  the  coimterpart  may  be  referred 
to  in  order  to  decide  which  is  right,  the  rule  that  the 
habendum  prevails  being  only  a,  prima  facie  one  (a). 

Similar  in  principle,  but  of  wider  scope,  is  the  rule  that  General 
"  greater  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  clear  intent  of  the  ^^la 
parties  than  to  any  particular  words  which  they  may  have  ^^^, 
used  in  the  expression  of  their  intent "  (b).    In  a  modem  misuken 
case  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  rule  was  laid  down  and  <>^^^P"fir- 

lutnt  ex* 

acted  upon  that  **  both  courts  of  law  and  of  equity  may  preesions. 
correct  an  obvious  mistake  on  the  face  of  an  instrument 
without  the  slightest  difficulty"  (c).  Here  a  draft  agree- 
ment for  a  separation  deed  had  by  mistake  been  copied  so 
as  to  contain  a  stipulation  that  the  husband  should  be 
indemnified  against  his  own  debts :  but  it  was  held  that 
the  context  and  the  nature  of  the  transaction  clearly 
showed  that  the  wife's  debts  were  meant,  and  that  in 
framing  the  deed  to  be  executed  imder  the  direction  of  the 
Court  in  pursuance  of  the  agreement  the  mistake  must  be 
corrected  accordingly.  So  the  Court  may  presume  from 
the  mere  inspection  of  a  settlement  that  words  which, 
though  they  make  sense,  give  a  result  which  is  unreason- 
able  and  repugnant  to   the    general  intention  and  to 

(y)  Per  James,  L.  J.  Greenwood  {b)  Per  Cur.  (Ex.  Ch.),  Fordr. 

V.  Greenwood,  6  Oh.  D.  at  p.  966.  £eeeh,  11  Q.  B.  at  p.  866,  17  L.  J. 

{z)  Shepp.  Touohst.  65,  87  :  op.  Q.  B.  at  p.  116. 
ib.  369.  {e)   Wilson  v.  Wilson,  6  H.  L.  O. 

(a)  BurcheU  T.    Clark  (0.  A.)  2  40,  66,  per  Lord  St.  Leonards,  and 

C.  r.  D.  88.  see  his  note,  Y.  &  P.  171. 
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the  usual  frame  of  such  instruments,  were  inserted  by 
mistake  (d). 

An  agreement  has  even  been  set  aside  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  on  the  ground  that  the  unreasonable  character  of 
it  was  enough  to  satisfy  the  Court  that  neither  party 
could  have  understood  its  true  effect:  such  at  least  appears 
to  be  the  meaning  of  Lord.  Eldon's  phrase,  "  a  surprise  on 
both  parties"  (e).  The  agreement  itself  purported  to  bind 
the  tenant  of  a  leasehold  renewable  at  arbitrary  (and  in 
fact  always  increasing)  fines  at  intervals  of  seven  years  to 
grant  an  underlease  at  a  fixed  rent  with  a  perpetual  right 
of  renewal.  The  lessor  was  in  his  last  sickness,  and  there 
was  evidence  that  he  was  not  fit  to  attend  to  business. 
Charges  of  fraud  were  made,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  but  not 
sustained:  the  decision  might  however  have  been  put  on 
the  ground  of  undue  influence,  and  was  so  to  some  extent 
by  Lord  Eedesdale. 
General  Again,  there  is  legal  as  well  as  equitable  jurisdiction  to 
^^^^'  restrain  the  effect  of  general  words  if  it  sufficiently  appears 
by  con-  by  the  context  that  they  were  not  intended  to  convey  their 
apparent  unqualified  meaning.  It  was  held  in  Brotcnxng 
V.  Wright  (/)  that  a  general  covenant  for  title  might  be 
restrained  by  special  covenants  among  which  it  occurred. 
And  the  same  principle  was  again  deliberately  asserted 
shortly  afterwards  (in  a  case  to  the  particular  facts  of 
which  it  was  however  held  not  to  apply) : — 

"  However  general  the  words  of  a  covenant  may  be  if  standing  alone, 
yet  if  from  other  covenants  in  the  same  deed  it  is  plainly  and  irresistibly 
to  be  infeixed  that  the  party  conld  not  have  intended  to  use  the  words  in 
the  general  sense  which  they  import,  the  Court  will  limit  the  operation 
of  the  general  words  "  (^) . 

(d)  ReDela  Touche' 8  settlement,  10  (/)  2  B.  &  P.  18,  26  :  but  it  was 

Eq.  699,  603;  where  however  the  also  thought  the  better  construction, 

mistake    was  also  established  by  to  take  the  clause  in  question  as 

evidence.  being  actuaUy  part  of  a  spedal 

{e)  IFillan  v.  Willan,  16  Yes.  72,  covenant,  and  so  no  general  cove- 

84  ;  affirmed  in  Dom.  Proc.  2  Bow.  nant  at  all. 

276,  278.  (^)  Sease  v.  Stevenson,  3  B.  &  P. 

666,  674. 
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Similarly  the  effect  of  general  words  of  conveyance  is 
confined  to  property  of  the  same  kind  with  that  which  has 
been  specifically  described  and  conveyed  (h).  When  there 
is  a  specific  description  of  a  particular  kind  of  property, 
followed  by  words  which  prima  facie  would  be  sufficient  j  ^ 
to  include  other  property  of  the  same  kind,  it  has  been 
held  that  those  words  do  not  include  the  property  not 
specifically  described,  on  the  principle  expremo  uniu9  est 
exclmio  alterius  (e). 

Before  we  deal  with  the  following  heads  it  will  be  Obeerva- 

relevant  to  observe  that  the  questions  arising  under  them  rules  of 

are  for  the  most  part  either  questions  of  evidence,  or  mixed  ©^idenoe 
*•  ^  ,  as  con- 

questions  of  evidence  and  construction.     This  demands  nected 

some  preliminary  explanation.  foUon^g 

The  end  proposed  is  to  give  eflPect  to  the  true  intention  heads, 
of  the  parties  concerned. 

Intention  has  to  be  inferred  from  words,  or  conduct,  or 
both. 

In  making  these  inferences  conduct  must  generally  be 
interpreted,  and  words  may  often  be  interpreted,  by  refer- 
ence to  other  relevant  circumstances  of  the  transaction. 

And  the  rules  which  guide  a  court  of  justice  in  deter-  Evidence 
mining  of  what  things  it  may  take  notice  for  the  purpose  ^SndSon. 
of  such  inferences,  and  in  what  manner  such  things  may 
be  brought  to  its  notice — in  other  words,  what  facts  are 

(h)  Rooke  y.  Lord  Kmaington,  2  number  of   messoages  had   been 

K.  &  J.  763,  771.    The  same  prin-  mentioned,    yet    the   mention    of 

ciple  applies  to  general  words  in  the  twelve    messuages  prevented  any 

statement  of  a  company's  objects  grater  number  from  passing  under 

in  its  memorandum  of  association.  the  description  of  land ;  and  that 

Ashburyj  ^e,  Co.  v.  Hichef  L.  R.  7  parol  evidence  was  admissible  to 

H.  L.  663.  show  first  that  there  were  in  fact 

(i}  Denn  r.  Wilford,  8  Dow.  &  nineteen  messuages,  this  being  no 

By.  649.    The  case  Wfis  a  curious  more  than  was  necessary  to  explain 

one.    A  fine  had  been  levied  of  the  nature  and  character  of    the 

(inter  alia)  twelve  messuages  and  property ;  next  (as  a  consequence 

twenty  acres  of  land  in  Chelsea.  of     the    construction    thereupon 

The  conusor  had  less  than  twenty  adopted    by    the    Court)    which 

acres  of  land  in  Chelsea,  but  nine-  twelve  out  of   the  nineteen  mes- 

teen  messuages.    It  was  decided  suages  were  intended.      And  see 

that  although  all  the  messuages  further  the  notes  to  Roe  v.  Trofi- 

would  have  passed  under  the  gene-  matTf  2  Sm.  L.  C. 
zal  deeoiption  ol  land  if  no  less 
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I      relevant,  and  what  proof  of  such  facts  is  required — are 
/       rules  of  evidence  (k). 

A  rule  of  construction  is  a  rule  for  determining  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  a  fact  of  a  particular  class 
when  duly  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Court  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  evidence — ^the  fact,  namely,  that  persons 
have  used  words  or  combinations  of  words  such  as  come 
within  the  general  proposition  affirmed  by  the  rule.  The 
name  "  rule  of  construction  "  is  confined  by  general  usage 
to  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  written  documents  in 
matters  on  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  rule  prescribed  by 
authority,  there  might  exist  a  reasonable  doubt.  Bules  of 
construction,  therefore,  are  in  practice  closely  connected 
with,  and  their  importance  is  much  aflfeoted  by,  rules  of 
evidence  (/). 

We  are  now  concerned  with  a  general  rule  of  evidence, 

and  the  modifications  effected  in  some  of  its  results  partly 

by  special  rules  of    construction  and  partly  by  direct 

exceptions. 

Meaning        The  principle  from  which  the  law  sets  out  is  one  almost 

as  to^TwIrol  too~obvious  to  need  stating,  being  that  on  which  we  daily 

evidence,     act  in  all  the  transactions  of  life :  namely  that  men  are  to 

be  taken  to  mean  what  they  say. 

•  The  next  step  is  of  a  somewhat  more  artificial  character, 
but  equally  founded  in  reason.  It  is  that  men  are  taken 
to  mean  what  they  have  chosen  to  say  deliberately  and  in 
a  permanent  form  rather  than  what  they  may  have  said  in 
hasty  or  less  considered  discourse.  Hence  the  general  rule 
that  evidence  of  an  oral  agreement  is  not  admissible  to 
contradict  the  terms  of  a  written  document.  It  has  been 
thus  stated :  "  The  law  prohibits  generally,  if  not  imiver- 
sally,  the  introduction  of  parol  evidence  to  add  to  a  written 
agreement,  whether  respecting  or  not  respecting  land,  or 

{k)  See  the  ^irangement  of  the  (l)  Cp.  Mr.  F.  V.  Hawkins'  le* 

Inaian  Eyidenoe  Act,  1872.    Part  marks  on  rules  of  construction  in 

I.  Relevancy  of  Facts.    Part  U.  the  preface  to  his  l^tise  on  tho 

On  Proof.  Construction  of  Wills. 
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to  vaay  it"  (m).  "If  A-  and  B.  make  a  contract  in  "writing, 
evidence  is  not  admissible  to  show  that  A.  meant  some- 
thing different  from  what  is  stated  in  the  contract  itself, 
and  that  B.  at  the  time  assented  to  it.  If  that  sort  of 
evidence  were  admitted  every  written  document  would  be 
at  the  mercy  of  witnesses  that  might  be  called  to  swear 
anything  "(n). 

In  the  absence  of  mistake  or  fraud,  or  a  verbal  agree-  Rule  of 
ment  having  been  acted  upon  (o),  the  same  rule  prevails  ®^^*7- 
in  equity,  and  this  in  actions  for  specific  performance  as 
well  as  in  other  proceedings,  and  whether  the  alleged 
variation  is  made  by  a  contemporaneous  (p)  or  a  subse- 
quent {q)  verbal  agreement.  "  Variations  verbally  agreed 
upon  ...  are  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  a  written  agreement,  the  situation  of  the  parties  in  all 
other  respects  remaining  unaltered  "  (r). 

When  a  question  arises  as  to  the  construction  of  a 


(m)  Jfartin  v.  Py^-o/f,  2  D.  M.  G. 
785,  795.  We  haye  not  to  oonsider 
in  this  place  how  far  those  oases 
must  be  deemed  reaUy  exceptional 
in  which  it  is  allowed  to  be  shown 
that  a  custom  of  the  country,  or  of 
trade,  though  not  expressed,  is  in 
fact  part  of  the  contract. 

(«)  Per  Pollock,  C.  B.  Kichol  v. 
Godts,  10  Ex.  191,  194,  23  L.  J. 
Ex.314.  SeealBoIIotsonY.Broumej 
9  0.  B.  N.  S.  442,  30  L.  J.  0.  P. 
106 ;  Halhead  v.  Young,  6  E.  &  B. 
312,  26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  290. 

(o)  The  doctrine  of  equity  as  to 
part  performance  rests  on  a  prin- 
ciple analogous  to  estoppel  (Mor- 
phett  y.  Jonet,  I  Swanst.  172,  181) 
and  does  not  belong  to  our  present 
subject. 

(p)  Omerod  v.  Sardman,  5  Ves. 
722,  730.  Lord  St.  Leonards  (V.  & 
P.  163)  says  this  cannot  be  deemed 
a  general  rule:  butseeifiWv.  JTi/- 
fOfi,  8  Gh.  888 ;  per  Hellish,  L.  J. 
at  p.  899. 

(g)  Fnee  v.  J>yer,  17  Ves.  356 ; 
JRoHfuon  Y.  Foffe,  8  Buss.  114,  121. 
But  a  subsequent  waiver  by  parol, 
if  complete  and  unconditiozia^  may 


be  a  good  defence ;  ib. :  Goman  r. 
SalUbury,  1  Vem.  240.  And  cp. 
6  Yes.  337  a,  note.  Q^,  if  not  also 
at  law,  if  the  contract  be  not  under 
seal :  see  Ghitty  on  Contracts,  707 
(8thed.);Dart,  V.&P.  970.  Mr. 
Dart^s  statement  seems  toopodtiye, 
for  the  case  of  Noble  v.  Ward  (L.  R. 
2  Ex.  135)  does  not  prove  that  <*  a 
verbal  waiver  of  a  written  agree- 
ment is  no  defence  at  law"  but 
only  that  a  new  verbal  agreement 
intended  to  supersede  an  existing 
contract,  but  by  reason  of  the 
Statute  of  Frauds  incapable  of 
being  enforced,  cannot  operate  as  a 
mere  rescission  of  the  former  con- 
tract ;  the  ground  being  that  there 
is  nothing  to  show  any  intention  of 
the  parties  to  rescind  the  first  con- 
tract absolutely. 

(r)  Ftiee  v.  J)yer,  17  Ves.  at  p. 
364 ;  Clotoei  v.  HiggifuoHy  1  Ves.  & 
B.  524,  where  it  was  held  (1)  that 
evidence  was  not  admissible  to  ex- 
plain, contradict,  orvarvthewritten 
agreement,-  but  (2)  that  the  written 
agreement  was  too  ambiguous  to  be 
enforced. 
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written  instrament  as  it  stands^  parol  eyidenoe  is  not  ad- 
missible (and  was  always  inadmissible  in  equity  as  well  as 
at  law)  to  show  what  was  the  intention  of  the  parties.  A 
vendor's  express  eontract  to  make  a  good  marketable  title 
cannot  be  modified  by  parol  evidence  that  the  purchaser 
knew  there  were  restrictiye  covenants  («).  It  is  otherwise, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  where  it  is  sought  to  rectify  the 
instrument.  And  therefore  the  Court  has  in  the  same  suit 
refused  to  look  at  the  same  evidence  for  the  one  purpose 
and  taken  it  into  account  for  the  other  [t). 
Apparent  It  is  no  real  exception  to  this  rule  that  though  '^  evi- 
at  law  wd  d^iice  to  vary  the  terms  of  an  agreement  in  writing  is  not 
in  equity,  admissible,"  yet  "  evidence  to  show  that  there  is  not  an 
agreement  at  all  is  admissible,"  as  where  the  operation  of 
a  writing  as  an  agreement  is  conditional  on  the  approval 
of  a  third  person  {u).  '^  A  written  contract  not  under  seal 
is  not  the  contract  itself,  but  only  evidence — the  record  of 
the  contract.  "When  the  parties  have  recorded  their 
contract,  the  rule  is  that  they  cannot  alter  or  vary  it  by 
parol  evidence.  They  put  on  paper  what  is  to  bind  them, 
and  so  make  the  written  document  conclusive  evidence 
between  them.  But  it  is  always  open  to  the  parties  to 
show  whether  or  not  the  written  document  is  the  binding 
record  of  the  contract "  (;r). 

"  The  rules  excluding  parol  evidence  have  no  place  in 
,    any  inquiry  in  which  the  Court  has  not  got  before  it  some 
ascertained  paper  beyond  question  binding  and  of  full 
efEect"(y). 

So  in  Jervia  v.  Berndge  (a)  it  was  held  that  a  document 
purporting  to  be  a  written  transfer  of  a  contract  for  the 

(«)  Cato  V.  Thompson  (C.  A.),  9  (a?)  Per  Bramwell,  B.     Wake  v. 

Q.  B.  D.  616.    In  such  a  case  the  Marrop,  6  H.  &  N.  at  p.  775,  30 

true  intention  may  weU  be  that  the  L.  J.  Ex.  at  p.  277. 

vendor  shall  remove  the  defect.  (y)  Gtiardhousey.  Blaekbumj  L.  B. 

(t)  Bradford  v.  lUnnney,  30  Beav.  1  T.  &  D.  109,  116.     And  see  per 

431,  cp.  perLindley,  L.  J.  9  Q.  B.  Page  Wood,  V.-C.  in  Drui/v.  Lord 

D.  620.  Parker,  6  Eq.  131,  137. 

(«)  Pym  V,  Campbell,  6  E.  &  B.  («)  8  Ch.  361,  369,  360. 
870,  874,  26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  277. 
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purchase  of  lands  *^  was  .  .  .  not  a  contract  valid  and 
operative  between  the  parties  but  omitting  (designedly  or 
otherwise)  some  particular  term  which  had  been  verbally 
agreed  upon,  but  was  a  mere  piece  of  machinery  .  .  . 
subsidiary  to  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  verbal  and  only 
real  agreement."  And  since  the  object  of  the  suit  was  not 
to  enforce  the  verbal  agreement,  nor  "  any  hybrid  agree- 
ment compounded  of  the  written  instrument  and  some 
terms  omitted  therefrom,"  but  only  to  prevent  the  defen- 
dant from  using  the  written  document  in  a  manner  incon- 
sistent with  the  real  agreement,  there  was  no  difficulty 
raised  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  "  which  does  not  make 
any  signed  instrument  a  valid  contract  by  reason  of  the 
signature,  if  it  is  not  such  according  to  the  good  faith  and 
real  intention  of  the  parties."  If  it  appears  that  a  docu- 
ment signed  by  the  parties,  and  apparently  being  the 
record  of  a  contract,  was  not  in  fact  intended  to  operate  as 
a  contract,  then  ^'  whether  the  signature  is  or  is  not  the 
result  of  a  mistake  is  immaterial "  (a). 

We  shall  see  however  that  the  heads  now  to  be  discussed  Beal  ex- 
present  two  classes  of  really  exceptional  cases  recognized  ^^JS%^"^ 
by  equity. 

First,  those  in  which  equity  applies  to  instruments  of  Artificial 
certain  kinds  rules  of  construction  which  (as  regards  the  J^^^^- 
actual  terms  of  the  instruments)  are  highly  artificial,  so  tion: 
artificial,  indeed,  that  they  come  to  much  the  same  thing  ^S^ed 
as  presuming  a  verbal  agreement  inconsistent  with  and  ^  ^®'^- 
operating  to  vary  the  written  agreement  (b). 

The  ground  on  which  these  rules  were  established  (or 
at  any  rate  which  in  modem  times  has  been  relied  on  to 
accoxmt  for  them)   was  that  the  manner  in  which  the 

(a)  Per  Bramwell,  B.    Hoffen  v.  {b)  '*  Yon  are  to  asoertain  the  in- 

Eadley,  2  H.  &  C.  227,  249,  32  L.  tention  of  the  parties  not  only  by 

J.  Ex.  241.     In  this  case  there  was  what  they  said  but  by  -what  the 

**a  real  contraot  not  in  writing  Court  sees  to  be  the  oonsequence, 

and  a  paper  prepared  in  order  to  and  by  what  the  Court  may  or  may 

comply  with  some  form,  which  was  not  consider  to  be  absurd  or  oppres- 

stated  at  the  time  to  contain  a  sire,  or  thoug-ht  to  be  so  in  former 

m'erely  nominal  price."  times :  "  Lindley,  [i.  J.  in  Wallia 

T.  Smith,  21  Ch.  D.  at  p.  274. 
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parties  had  expressed  their  intention  did  not  oorrespond 
with  their  true  intention.  We  must  therefore  consider 
the  cases  governed  by  the  rules  in  question  to  have  been 
originallj  cases  of  relief  against  mistaken  expression.  But 
since  the  doctrine  of  equity  has  been  fixed  and  uniform 
they  have  practically  ceased  to  have  any  such  nature.  For 
persons  who  make  contracts  are  presumed  to  know  the  law 
of  the  land,  including  the  law  administered  by  courts  of 
equity;  and  therefore  they  must  be  presumed  to  know 
that  if  the  nature  of  the  contract  and  the  terms  used  in 
framing  it  fall  within  the  scope  of  these  peculiar  rules 
which  have  now  become  fixed  rules  of  construction,  the 
oontract  will  be  interpreted  accordingly.  And  in  fact  they 
generally  do  know  this,  and  use  the  accustomed  expressions 
for  the  very  reason  that  they  have  acquired  a  definite 
artificial  meaning  in  courts  of  equity.  It  seems  proper,  on 
account  of  the  origin  of  these  equitable  rules,  to  say  some- 
thing of  them  in  this  place,  though  not  to  go  into  details 
belonging  to  the  fuller  treatment  of  the  special  departments 
affected  by  them. 

In  the  other  class  of  exceptioncd  cases,  which  form  the 
last  division  of  the  subject,  courts  of  equity  have  admitted 
orcd  evidence,  for  certain  purposes  and  under  certain  limi- 
tations, to  show  that  by  reason  of  a  mistake  the  terms  of 
a  written  instrument  fail  to  express  the  real  intention  of 
the  parties,  and  that  the  real  agreement  is  different  from 
the  written  agreement.  It  will  be  obvious  from  the  fore- 
going remarks  that  this  class  originally  included  the  last. 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  topics  thus  indicated. 


2.  Peculiar  Buks  of  Comtruction  in  Equity, 

The  matericd  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  contracts  are 
construed  alike  at  common  law  and  in  equity  are — 

A.  Eestricted  construction  of  general  words,  and  espe- 

cially of  releases. 

B.  Stipulations  as  to  time. 
c.  Penalties. 
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A.  Reairiction  of  General  Words,  Reeiaicted 

,  consfcmo* 

We  have  seen  that  courts  both  of  law  and  of  equity  have  tion  of 
assumed  a  power  to  put  a  restricted  construction  on  general  ^^ 
words  when  it  appears  on  the  face  of  the  instrument  that  carried 
it  cannot  have  been  the  real  intention  of  the  parties  that  than  bj 
they  should  be  taken  in  their  apparent  general  sense.  common 

Courts  of  equity  went  farther,  and  did  the  like  if  the  peciallj  in 
same  conviction  could  be  arrived  at  by  evidence  external  '®^*«^"- 
to  the  instrument.  Thus  general  words  of  conveyance  {c) 
and  an  unqualified  covenant  for  title  {d)y  though  not 
accompanied  as  in  Brmcning  v.  Wright  (e)  by  other  quali- 
fied covenants,  have  been  restrained  on  proof  that  they 
were  not  meant  to  extend  to  the  whole  of  their  natural 
import. 

This  jurisdiction,  in  modem  times  a  well  established 
one,  is  exercised  chiefly  in  dealing  with  releases.  ''  The 
general  words  in  a  release  are  limited  always  to  that  thing 
or  those  things  which  were  specially  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  parties  at  the  time  when  the  release  was  given"  (/). 
This  includes  the  proposition  that  in  equity  ''  a  release 
shall  not  be  construed  as  applying  to  something  of  which 
the  party  executing  it  was  ignorant"  {g).  There  is  at 
least  much  reason  to  think  that  it  matters  not  whether  such 
ignorance  was  caused  by  a  mistake  of  fact  or  of  law  (A). 

In  particular  a  release  executed  on  the  footing  of  accounts 
rendered  by  the  other  party,  and  assuming  that  they  are 

(e)  Thomat   t.   Davis,    I  Dick.  cited  2  Mer.  353;  Bar.  Cony.  5. 

301.  pt.  2.  622-4. 

(rf)  CoUcot  V.  mil,  1  Cha.  Ca.  16,  (^)  Per  Wilde,  B.  Zya//  v.  JStf- 

sed  qu.  for  the  caae  looks  yerj  like  wards,  6  H.  &  N.  337,  348,  30  L. 

admittingcontemporaneonsconyer-  J.  Ex.  193,  197.    This  was  a  ease 

sation  to  raiy  the  effect  of  a  solemn  of  equitable  jurisdiction  under  the 

instrument,  and  that  without  any  G.  £.   P.  Act,   1854 :   but  before 

mistake  or  fraud  being  made  out,  that  Act  courts  of  law  would  not 

which   is  quite   oontnuy  to    the  allow  a  release  to  be   set   up  if 

modem  rule.  dearlj   satisfied  that  a  court    of 

{e)  2  B.  &  P.  13.    Supra,  p.  454.  equity  would  set  it  aside :    Fhillips 

(/)  Per  Lord  Westbury,  X.  ^  S.  t.  Clagett,  11  M.  &  W.  84,  12  L.  J. 

W,  Ry,  Co.  V.  Blaekmore,  L.  R.  4  Ex.  276. 

H.  L.  atp.  623;  cp.  Lindoy,  Zindo,  (A)  See  the  cases  considered  at 

1  Beav.  496,  506;  Farewell  y.  Coker,  p.  406  above. 
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oorreotly  rendered,  maj  be  set  aside  if  those  aceotints  are 
difioovered  to  contain  serious  errors.  It  would  be  other- 
wise however  if  the  party  had  examined  the  accounts 
himself  and  acted  on  his  own  judgment  of  their  correct- 
ness. An  important  application  of  this  doctrine  is  in  the 
settlement  of  partnership  affairs  between  the  represen- 
tatives of  a  deceased  partner  (especially  when  they  are 
continuing  partners)  and  the  persons  beneficially  interested 
in  his  estate  (e). 

A  releasor,  however,  cannot  obtain  relief  if  he  has  in  the 
meanwhile  acted  on  the  arrangement  as  it  stands  in  such  a 
way  that  the  parties  cannot  be  restored  to  their  former 
position  (A). 


Stipnla-         B.  stipulations  as  to  Time. 
tiona  as  to 

time.  It  is  a  familiar  principle  that  in  all  cases  where  it  is 

sought  to  enforce  contracts  consisting  of  reciprocal  pro- 
mises, and  "  where  the  plaintiff  himself  is  to  do  an  act  to 
entitle  himself  to  the  action,  he  must  either  show  the  act 
done,  or  if  it  be  not  done,  at  least  that  he  has  performed 
everything  that  was  in  his  power  to  do"  (/). 

Accordingly,  when  by  the  terms  of  a  contract  one  party 
is  to  do  something  at  or  before  a  specified  time,  and  when 
he  fails  to  do  such  thing  within  that  time,  he  could  not 
afterwards  claim  the  performance  of  the  contract  if  the 
stipulation  as  to  time  were  construed  according  to  its 
literal  terms.  The  rule  of  the  common  law  was  that 
"  time  is  always  of  the  essence  of  the  contract."  When 
any  time  is  fixed  for  the  completion  of  it,  the  contract  must 
be  completed  on  the  day  specified,  6r  an  action  will  lie  for 
the  breach  of  it  (m). 

The  rule  of  equity,  which  now  is  the  general  rule  of 

(t)  Millar  V.  Craig,  6  Beav.  433  ;  case. 
Lindley,  2.  969.  (/)  Kotes   to   Veetera  v.  Qpw,   2 

{k)  Skilbeek  v.  JTittow,  2  Eq.  687,  Wins.  Saund.  743. 
but  gu.  whether  the  principle  was  (m)  Parkin  v.  Thorold,  16  Bear, 

rightly  applied  in.  the  particular  69,  66. 
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English  jurisprudence,  is  to  look  at  the  whole  scope  of  the 
transaction  to  see  whether  the  parties  really  meant  the 
time  named  to  be  of  the  essence  of  the  contract.  And  if 
it  appears  that,  though  they  named  a  specific  day  for  the 
act  to  be  done,  that  which  they  really  contemplated  was 
only  that  it  should  be  done  within  a  reasonable  time  ;  then 
this  view  will  be  acted  upon,  and  a  party  who  according  to 
the  letter  of  the  contract  is  in  default  and  incompetent  to 
enforce  it  will  yet  be  allowed  to  enforce  it  in  accordance 
with  what  the  Court  considers  its  true  meaning. 

"Courts  of  equity  have  enforced  contracts  spedficaUj,  where  no 
action  for  damages  oonld  be  maintained ;  for  at  law  the  party  plaintiff 
mnst  have  strictly  performed  his  part,  and  the  inoonyenience  of  insisting 
npon  that  in  all  cases  was  sufficient  to  require  the  interference  of  courts 
of  equity.  They  dispense  with  that  which  would  make  compliance  with 
what  the  law  reqiures  oppressiye,  and  in  yarious  cases  of  such  contracts 
they  ara  in  the  constant  habit  of  relieving  the  man  who  has  acted  fairly, 
though  negligently.  Thus  in  the  case  of  an  estate  sold  by  auction, 
there  is  a  condition  to  forfeit  the  deposit  if  the  purchase  be  not  completed 
within  a  certain  time ;  yet  the  Court  is  in  the  constant  habit  of  relieying 
ag^ainst  the  lapse  of  time:  and  so  in  the  case  of  mortgages,  and  in 
many  instances  relief  is  giyen  against  mere  lapse  of  time  where  lapse  of 
time  is  not  essential  to  the  substance  of  the  contract." 

So  said  Lord  Eedesdale  in  a  judgment  which  has  taken 
a  classical  rank  on  this  subject  (n).  Contracts  between 
vendors  and  purchasers  of  land  are  however  the  chief  if 
not  the  only  class  of  cases  to  which  the  rule  has  been 
habitually  applied  (o). 

It  was  once  even  supposed  that  parties  could  not  make  As  to 
time  of  the  essence  of  the  contract  by  express  agreement ;  Smeofthe 
but  it  is  now  perfectly  settled  that  they  can,  the  question  essence  of 
being  always  what  was  their  true  intention  (;?),  or  rather  tract. 
"what  must  be  judicially  assumed  to  have  been  their 

(«)  Zennon  y.  Ifapper,  2  Sch.  &  {o)  See  per  Cotton,  L.  J.,  4  C.  P. 

L.  684,  cited  by  Knight  Bruce,  L.  D,  at  p.  249. 
J.  Jtoberts  y.  Berrp,  3  D.  M.  G.  at  {p)  SeUm  y.  Slade,  7  Ves.   265, 

p.  289,  and  again  adopted  by  the  275,  and  notes  to  that  case  in  2 

L. JJ.   in  TUley  y.   Thomas^  Z  Ch.  Wh.  &  T.  L.  0. ;  Farhin  y.  Thorold, 

61.  supra. 
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intention"  ($').  "If  the  parties  choose  even  arbitrarilj, 
provided  both  of  them  intend  to  do  so,  to  stipulate  for  a 
particular  thing  to  be  done  at  a  particular  time/'  such  a 
stipulation  is  efiPectual.  There  is  no  equitable  jurisdiction 
to  riiake  a  new  contract  which  the  parties  have  not 
made  (r).  The  fact  that  time  is  not  specified,  or  not  so 
specified  as  to  be  of  the  essence  of  the  contract,  does  not 
affect  the  general  right  of  either  party  to  require  com- 
pletion on  the  other  part  within  a  reasonable  time,  and 
give  notice  of  his  intention  to  rescind  the  contract  if  the 
default  is  continued  («),  as  on  the  other  hand  conduct  of 
the  party  entitled  to  insist  on  time  as  of  the  essence  of  the 
contract,  such  as  continuing  the  negotiations  without  an 
express  reservation  after  the  time  is  past,  may  operate 
as  an  implied  waiver  of  his  right  {t).  In  mercantile  con- 
tracts the  presumption,  if  any,  is  that  time  where  specified 
is  an  essential  condition  (u).  The  principles  of  our  juris- 
prudence on  this  head  are  well  embodied  by  the  language 
of  the  Indian  Contract  Act,  s.  55  : 

When  a  party  to  a  contract  promises  to  do  a  certain  thing  at  or  before 
a  specified  time,  or  certain  things  at  or  before  specified  times,  and  fidls  to 
do  any  such  thing  at  or  before  the  specified  time,  the  contract,  or  so 
much  of  it  as  has  not  been  performed,  becomes  Toidable,  at  the  option  of 
the  promisee,  if  the  intention  of  the  parties  was  that  time  should  be  of 
the  essence  of  the  contract. 

[The  Court  may  infer  from  the  nature  of  a  contract,  eren  though  no 
time  be  specified  for  its  completion,  that  time  was  intended  to  be  of  its 
essence  to  this  extent,  that  the  contracting  party  is  bound  to  use  the 
utmost  diligence  to  perform  his  part  of  the  contract]  (x). 

If  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  parties  that  time  should  be  of  the 
essence  of  the  contract,  the  contract  does  not  become  Toidable  by  the 


Iq)  GroTC,  J.  in  Patrick  v.  Milner, 
2  C.  P.  D.  342,  348. 

(r)  Per  Alderson,  B.  Hipwell  v. 
Knight,  1  Y.  &  C.  (Ex.)  416.  And 
see  the  observations  of  Kindersley, 
y.-G.  to  the  same  effect  in  Oakden 
V.  Fxhe,  34  L.  J.  Oh.  620. 

(«)  This  is  the  true  and  only 
admissible  meaning  of  the  state- 
ment that  time  can  be  made  of  the 
essence  of  a  contract  by  subsequent 


express  notice.  Per  Fry,  J.  Green 
V.  Sevin,  13  Ch.  D.  589,  699;  per 
Turner,  L.J.  Williams  v.  Glenton, 
1  Ch.  200,  210. 

(0  JFebb  V.  miffhet,  10  Eq.  281 : 
and  see  note  (y),  next  p. 

(m)  Per  Cotton,  L.  J.  Iteuter  v, 
Sala,  4  C.  P.  D.  at  p.  249. 

(x)  Maebryde  v.  WeekeSy  22  Beav. 
533  (contract  for  a  lease  of  working 
mines}. 
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failure  to  do  suoh  thiog  at  or  before  the  specified  time ;  but  the  promisee 
is  entitled  to  compensation  from  the  promisor  for  any  loss  occasioned  to 
him  by  such  failure. 

If  in  case  of  a  contract,  Yoidable  on  account  of  the  promisor's  failure 
to  perform  his  promise  at  the  time  agreed,  the  promisee  accepts  per- 
formance of  such  promise  at  any  time  other  than  that  agreed,  the 
promisee  cannot  claim  compensation  for  any  loss  occasioned  by  the  non- 
performance of  the  promise  at  the  time  agreed,  unless,  at  the  time  of 
suoh  acceptance,  he  gives  notice  to  t}ie  promisor  of  his  intention  to 
do  so  (y). 

0.  Relief  agaimt  Penalties, 

In  like  manner  penal  provisions  inserted  in  instruments  Relief 
to  secure  the  payment  of  money  or  the  performance  of  p^Sties, 
contracts  wiU  not  be  literally  enforced,  if  the  substantial  especially 
performance  of  that  which  was  really  contemplated  can  be  mort- 
otherwise  secured  (s).    The  most  important  application  of  firajfes. 
this  principle  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  equity  concerning 
mortgages.   A  court  of  equity  treats  the  contract  as  being 
in  substance    a  security  for  the  repayment  of  money 
advanced,  and  that  portion  of  it  which  gives  the  estate  to 
the  mortgagee  as  mere  form,  "  and  accordingly,  in  direct 
violation  of  the  [form  of  the]  contract,"  it  compels  the 
mortgagee  to  reconvey  on  being   repaid  his  principal, 
interest  and  costs  {a).     Here  again  the  original  ground  on 
which  equity  interfered  was  to  carry  out  the  true  intention 
of  the  parties.     But  it  cannot  be  said  here,  as  in  the  case 
of  other  stipulations  as  to  time,  that  everything  depends 
on  the  intention.    For  the  general  rule  "  once  a  mortgage, 
and  always  a  mortgage  "  cannot  be  superseded  by  any 
express  agreement  so  as  to  make  a  mortgage  absolutely 

(y)  "It  constantly  happens  that  {a)  Per  RomiUy,  M.  R.  Parkin 

an  objection  is  waived  by  the  con-  t.  Thorold,  16  Beav.  69,  68  ;  and 

duet  of  the  parties,''  per  James,  L.  see  Lord  Redesdale's  judgment  in 

J.  Upper  ton  t.  Nichohonf  6  Ch.  at  Lennon  v.  Napper,  supra.    As  to  the 

p.  443.    And  see  Dart,  V.  &  P.  old  theory  of  an  **  equity  of  re- 

424.  demption"  being  not  an  estate  but 

(z)  In  addition  to  the  authorities  a  merely  personal  right,  and  its 

cited  below  see  the  later  case  of  £x  consequences,  see  Lord  Blackburn's 

parte  ITulae,  8  Ch.  1022.  remarks,  6  App.  Ca.  at  p.  714. 

r.  n  11 


rule. 
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irredeemable  (b).  However,  limited  restrictions  on  the 
mutual  remedies  of  the  mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  as  by 
malting  the  mortgage  for  a  term  certain,  are  allowed  and 
are  not  uncommon  in  practice.  Also  there  may  be  such  a 
thing  as  an  absolute  sale  with  an  option  of  repurchase  on 
certain  conditions ;  and  if  such  is  reallj  the  nature  of  the 
transaction,  equity  will  give  no  relief  against  the  necessity 
of  observing  those  conditions  (c). 

"  That  this  Court  will  treat  a  transaction  as  a  mortgage, 
although  it  was  made  so  as  to  bear  the  appearance  of  an 
absolute  sale,  if  it  appears  that  the  parties  intended  it  to 
be  a  mortgage,  is  no  doubt  true  "  {d),  "  But  it  is  equally 
clear,  that  if  the  parties  intended  an  absolute  sale,  a  con- 
temporaneous agreement  for  a  repurchase,  not  acted  upon, 
will  not  of  itself  entitle  the  vendor  to  redeem  "  (e). 
General  The  manner  in  which  equity  deals  with  mortgage  trans- 
actions is  but  one  consequence  of  a  more  general  proposition, 
which  is  this :  that 

'*  Where  there  is  a  debt  actaaUy  due,  and  in  respeot  of  that  debt  a 
security  is  given,  be  it  by  way  of  mortgage  or  be  it  by  way  of  stipulation, 
that  in  case  of  its  not  being  paid  at  the  time  appointed  a  larger  sum 
shall  become  payable,  and  be  paid,  in  either  of  those  cases  Equity  regards 
the  security  that  has  been  gfiven  as  a  mere  pledge  for  the  debt,  and  it 
will  not  allow  either  a  forfeiture  of  the  property  pledged,  or  any  augment 
tation  of  the  debt  as  a  penal  provision,  on  the  ground  that  Equity  regards 
the  contemplated  forfeiture  which  might  take  place  at  law  with  reference 
to  the  estate  as  in  the  nature  of  a  penal  provision,  against  which  Equity 
will  relieve  when  the  object  in  view,  namely,  the  securing  of  the  debt,  is 
attained,  and  regarding  also  the  stipulation  for  the  payment  of  a  larger 
sum  of  money,  if  the  sum  be  not  paid  at  the  time  it  is  due,  as  a  penalty 
and  a  forfeiture  against  which  Equity  will  relieve  "  (/). 

This  applies  not  only  to  securities  for  the  payment  of 
money  but   to  all  cases   "  where  a  penalty  is  inserted 

{b)  Howard  v.  HarriSy    I  Vem.  mon  law,  Gardner  v.  Cazenove^  1  H. 

190 ;  Cowdiy  v.  Day,  I  GifP.  316,  &  N.  423,  435, 438,  26  L.  J.  Ex.  17, 

see  reporter*s  note  at  p.  323  ;  1  Ch.  19,  20. 

Ca.  141.  \e)  Per  Lord  Cottenham,  0.  Wil- 

(e)  Davit  v.  ThamaSf  1  Russ.  &  Iiam»  v.  Otvm,  6  M.  &  Or,  303,  306. 

M.  506.  (/)  Per    Lord    Hatherley,    C. 

(d)  See  Doitglas  v.  CulvermUy  31  Thompson  v.  Hudson,  L.  R.  4  H.  L. 

L,  J.  Gh.  543 ;  and  so  also  at  com-  1,  15, 
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merely  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  a  collateral  object"  {g). 
In  all  such  cases  the  penal  sum  was  originally  recoverable 
in  full  in  a  court  of  law,  but  actions  brought  to  recover 
penalties  stipulated  for  by  bonds  or  other  agreements,  and 
land  conveyed  by  way  of  mortgage,  have  for  a  long  time 
been  governed  by  statutes  (A). 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  beyond  our  present  object  to 
discuss  the  cases  in  which  the  question,  often  a  very  nice 
one,  has  arisen,  whether  a  sum  agreed  to  be  paid  upon  a 
breach  of  contract  is  a  penalty  or  liquidated  damages.  It 
may  be  noted  however  in  passing  that "  the  words  liquidated 
damages  or  penalty  are  not  conclusive  as  to  the  character  of 
the  sum  stipulated  to  be  paid."  This  must  be  determined 
from  the  matter  of  the  agreement  (i). 

3.  Peculiar  Defences  and  Remedies  derived  from  Equity. 

A.  Defence  against  Specific  Performance.  Defence 

When  by  reason  of  a  mistake  {e.g.  omitting  some  terms  J*^^ 
which  were  part  of  the  intended  agreement)  a  contract  in  perform- 
writing  fails  to  express  the  real  meaning  of  the  parties, 
the  party  interested  in  having  the  real  and  original  agree- 
ment adhered  to  {e.  g.  the  one  for  whose  benefit  the  omitted 
term  was)  is  in  the  following  position. 

If  the  other  party  sues  him  for  the  specific  performance 
of  the  contract  as  expressed  in  writing,  it  will  be  a  good 

(^)  Per  Lord  Thnrlow,  Slotnan  y.  mentianed  hardly  oconr  in  modem 

WtUter,  2  Wh.  &  T.  L.  C.  1094.  practice. 

(h)  Ab  to  common  monej bonds:  (•)  Per  Bramwell,  B.  in  BetU  v. 

4  &  5  Anne,  c.  16,  s.  13 ;  C.  L.  P.  Burch,  4  H.  &  N.  606,511,  28  L.  J. 

Act  1860  (23  &  24  Vict.  c.  126),  8.  Ex.  267,  271.    The  latest  cases  on 

25.    As  to  other  bonds  and  agree-  this  subject  are — Lea  t.  Whitakery 

ments:  8  &  9  Wm.  3,  c.  11,  s.  8.  L.  R.  8  0.  P.  78 ;  Maget  v.  Lavell^ 

The  statutes  are  collected  and  re-  L.  R.  9  C.  P.  107  ;  ExparU  L'AU 

viewed  in  Freston  v.  Dania^  L.  R.  ieyrac,  15  Eq.  36 ;  Ex  parte  Capper ^ 

8  Ex.  19.    A  mortgagee  suing  in  4  Ch.  D.  724  ;   Wallis  v.  Smithy  C. 

ejectment,  or  on  a  bond  given  as  A.  21  Gh.  D.  243.    Gp.  Weston  v. 

collateral  security,  may  be  com-  Metrop.  Atylum  District,  G.  A.  9  Q. 

pelled  by  rule  of  Gourt  to  reconvey  B.  D.  404,  on  the  similBir  question 

on  payment  of  principal,  interest,  of   a  penal  rent.    In  the  Indian 

and  costs.    7  Oeo.  2,  c.  20 ;  G.  L.  Gontract  Act  the  knot  is  cut  by 

P.  Act  1852  (15  &  16  Vict.  c.  76)  abolishing    the    distinction   alto- 

3.   219.     Bonds  of    the  kind  last  gether:  eco  s.  74. 

nn2 
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defence  if  he  can  show  that  the  written  contract  does  not 
represent  the  real  agreement :  and  this  whether  the  con- 
tract is  of  a  kind  required  by  law  to  be  in  writing  or  not. 
Thus  specific  performance  has  been  refused  where  a  clause 
had  been  introduced  by  inadvertence  into  the  contract  (k). 
It  is  sometimes  said  with  reference  to  cases  of  this  class 
that  the  remedy  of  specific  performance  is  discretionary. 
But  this  means  a  judicial  and  regular,  not  an  arbitrary 
discretion.  The  Court  "  must  be  satisfied  that  the  agree- 
ment would  not  have  been  entered  into  if  its  true  effect 
had  been  understood  "  (k). 

On  the  other  hand  a  party  cannot,  at  all  events  where 
the  contract  is  required  by  law  to  be  in  writing,  come 
forward  as  plaintiff  to  claim  the  performance  of  the  real 
agreement  which    is  not  completely  expressed    by  the 

Town-       written  contract.    Thus  in    the    case    of    Totcmhend  v. 

Stan-         Stangroom  (/)  (referred  to  by  Lord  Hatherley  wheij  V.-C. 

^'^"*-  as  perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  principle)  {m)  there 
were  cross  suits  (n),  one  for  the  specific  performance  of  a 
written  agreement  as  varied  by  an  oral  agreement,  the 
other  for  specific  performance  of  the  written  agreement 
without  variation ;  and  the  fact  of  the  parol  variations 
from  the  written  agreement  being  established,  both  suits 
were  dismissed.  And  the  result  of  a  plaintiff  attempting 
to  enforce  aa  agreement  with  alleged  parol  variations,  if 
the  defendant  disproves  the  variations  and  chooses  to 
abide  by  the  written  agreement,  may  be  a  decree  for  the 
specific  performance  of  the  agreement  as  it  stands  at  the 
plaintiff's  cost  (o). 

{k)  TFataon  t.  Jifarston,  4  D.  H.  Clayton,  13  Ves.  546,  s.c.  morefnUy 

G.  230,  240.  given  1  C.  P.  Cooper  (temp.  Cotten- 

(/)  6  Yes.  328.  ham)  351 :  the  different  statement 

(ffi)  Wood  V.  Scarthy  2  K.  &  J.  33,  in  Dart,  V.  &  P.  1116,  appears  on 

42.  examination  to  be  hardlj  oome  out 

(n)  Under  the  Judicature  Acts  by  either  report,  and  is  at  all  events 

there   would    be   an   action   and  not  consistent  with  Townshend  v. 

counter-claim.  Stangroom,  or  with  the  general  doo- 

(0)  See  Higginson  t.  Clowes,   16  trine  of  the  Court.    In  this  case 

Yes.  516,  525  ;  and  such,  it  is  sub-  Lord  Eldon  laid  hold  on  the  plain- 

mitted,  is  thej'eal  effect  of  Fife  t.  tiff's  attempt  to  setup  a  yariation, 
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But  it  is  open  to  a  plaintiflE  to  admit  a  parol  addition  or 
variation  made  for  the  defendant's  benefit,  and  so  enforce 
specific  performance,  wliich  the  defendant  might  have 
successfully  resisted  if  it  had  been  sought  to  enforce  the 
written  agreement  simply.  This  was  settled  in  Martin  v. 
Pycroft  {p) :  "  The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  pro- 
ceeded on  the  ground  that  an  agreement  by  parol  to  pay 
200/.  as  a  premium  for  .  .  a  lease  [for  which  there  was  a 
complete  agreement  in  writing  not  mentioning  the  pre- 
mium] was  no  ground  for  refusing  specific  performance  of 
the  written  agreement  for  the  lease,  where  the  plaintifE 
submitted  by  his  bill  to  pay  the  200/.  That  case  intro- 
duced no  new  principle  as  to  the  admissibility  of  parol 
evidence"  (q). 

It  is  to  be  observed  (though  the  observation  is  now  Kelation 
familiar)  that  these  doctrines  are  in  principle  independent  doctrSieto 
of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (r).     What  the  fourth  section  of  Statute  of 
the  Statute  of  Frauds  says  is  that  in  respect  of  the  matters 
comprised  in  it  no  agreement  not  in  writing  and  duly 
signed  shall  be  sued  upon.     This  in  no  way  prevents  either 
party  from  showing  that  the  writing  on  which  the  other 
insists  does  not  represent  the  real  agreement ;  it  is  only 
when  the  real  agreement  cannot  be  positively  established 
by  a  writing  which  satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  statute 
that  the  statute  interferes.     Then  there  is  fiothing  which 
can  be  enforced  at  all.    The  writing  cannot,  because  it  is 
not  the  real  agreement ;  nor  yet  the  real  agreement,  be-» 
cause  it  is  not  in  writing.    A  good  instance  of  this  state 

oombined  with  an  offer  m  general  an  offer  contained  in  hifi  own  plead* 

terms  to  perform  the  ag^reement,  as  ings  *  *  to  take  up  the  other  oonstruo* 

amounting  to  an  offer  to  perform  tion  which  the  defendant  was  at  one 

whaterer  the  Court  might  consider  time  willing  to  have  performed :  " 

the  real  agreement,  perhaps  even  if  Chwes  y.  Higginson^  1  Yes.  &  B. 

established  by  evidence  which  would  524,  635. 
otherwisehave  been  admissible  only  ip)2'D,  M.  Q.  785. 

bv  way  of  defence.    But  after  a  [q)  PerStuart,V.-C.Pn«v.  J>y, 

plaintiff  has  failed  to  support  his  4  Griff,  at  p.  253. 
own  construction  of  an  agreement  (r)  See  per  Lord  Bcdcsdale,  in 

which  the  Court  thinks  ambiguous,  Clinan  y.  Coohet  1  Sch.  &  L.  33-39* 
he  cannot  take  advantage  of  such 
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of  things  is  Price  v.  Let/  («).  The  suit  was  brought 
mainlj  to  set  aside  the  written  agreement,  and  so  far 
succeeded.  It  appears  not  to  have  been  seriously  attempted 
to  insist  upon  the  real  agreement  which  had  not  been  put 
into  writing. 

B.  Rectification  of  Instruments, 

When  the  parties  to  an  agreement  have  determined  to 
embody  their  common  intention  in  the  appropriate  and 
conclusive  form,  and  the  instrument  meant  to  ejBfect  this 
purpose  is  by  mistake  so  framed  as  not  to  express  the  real 
intention  which  it  ought  to  have  expressed,  it  is  possible 
in  many  cases  to  correct  the  mistake  by  means  of  a  juris- 
diction formerly  peculiar  to  courts  of  equity,  and  still 
reserved,  as  a  matter  of  procedure,  to  the  Chancery 
Division. 

Courts  of  equity  "  assume  a  jurisdiction  to  reform  in- 
struments which,  either  by  the  fraud  or  mistake  of  the 
drawer,  admit  of  a  construction  inconsistent  with  the  true 
agreement  of  the  parties.  And  of  necessity,  in  the  exerciso 
of  this  jurisdiction,  a  court  of  equity  receives  evidence  of 
the  true  agreement  in  contradiction  of  the  written  instru- 
ment." Belief  will  not  be  refused  though  the  party  seeking 
relief  himself  drew  the  instrument ;  for  "  every  party  who 
comes  to  be  relieved  against  an  agreement  which  he  has 
signed,  by  whomsoever  drawn,  comes  to  be  relieved  against 
his  own  mistake"  (O-  The  jurisdiction  is  a  substantive 
and  independent  one,  so  that  it  does  not  matter  whether 
the  party  seeking  relief  would  or  would  not  be  able  to  get 
the  benefit  of  the  true  intention  of  the  contract  by  any 
other  form  of  remedy  {ii).  It  would  be  neither  practicable 
nor  desirable  to  discuss  minutely  the  very  numerous  cases 
in  which  this  jurisdiction  has  been  exemplified.    The  most 

{a)  4  Gifl.  235,  affiimedon  appeal,      210,  219. 
32  L.  J.  Ch.  634.  (u)  Druiff  v.  Lord  Parker,  6  Eq. 

{t)  Ball  T.  Storie,  1  Sim.  &  St.      131. 
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important  thing  to  be  known  about  a  discretionary  power 
of  this  kind  is  whether  there  is  any  settled  rule  by  which 
its  exercise  is  limited.  In  this  case  there  are  ample 
authorities  to  show  that  there  is  such  a  rule,  and  they 
expound  it  so  fully  that  there  is  very  little  left  to  be  added 
by  way  of  comment. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Court  proceeds  is  put  in  a  Principles 
very  dear  light  by  the  opening  of  Lord  EomiUy's  judg-  courta  of 
ment  in  the  case  of  Murray  v.  Parker  (x) : —  oqni^wm 

^  ^  ^  rectify  in- 

-  "In  matters  of  mistake,  the  Court  undoubtedly  has  jurisdiction,  and  ^*""'^®'^  • 
though  this  jurisdiction  is  to  be  exercised  with  great  caution  and  care, 
stUl  it  is  to  be  exercised  in  aU  cases  where  a  deed,  as  executed,  is  not 
according  to  the  real  agreement  between  the  parties.  In  all  cases  the 
real  agreement  must  be  established  by  evidence,  whether  parol  or  written ; 
if  there  be  a  previous  agreement  in  writing  which  is  unambiguous,  the 
deed  wiU  be  reformed  accordinglj ;  if  ambiguous  parol  evidence  may  be 
used  to  explain  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  cases  where  parol  • 
evidence  is  admitted  to  explain  ambiguities  in  a  written  instrument.'* 

In  the  case  of  "  a  previous  agreement  in  writing  which  Previous 
is  unambiguous "  the  Court  cannot  adnut  parol  evidence  Jf^^^g 
to  rectify  the  final  instrument  executed  in  accordance  with  not  al- 
such  agreement  any  more  than  it  could  allow  the  party  to  be  varied, 
maintain  a  suit,  while  the  agreement  was  yet  executory, 
first  to  rectify  the  agreement  by  parol  evidence  and  then 
execute  it  as  rectified — which,  as  we  have  seen,  it  will  not 
do.    For  this  would  be  to  "  reform  [the  instrument]  by 
that  evidence,  which  if  [the  instrument]  rested  in  fierij 
would  be  inadmissible  to  aid  in  canying  it  into  execu- 
tion "(y). 

This  language,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  in  terms  confined 
to  cases  within  the  Statute  of  Frauds.  But  it  might 
perhaps  well  be  argued,  should  the  occasion  for  it  ever 
arise,  that  no  other  cases  were  in  fact  contemplated  by 
Lord  St.  Leonards  in  giving  the  judgment  now  cited. 

(x)  19  Bear.  305,  308.  (y)  Per  Lord  St.  Leonards,  Davicn 

Y.  Fxtton,  2  l)r.  &  War.  226,  283. 
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Oralevi-  If  there  be  no   previous   agreement  in  writing,  the 

the  reil  modem  rule  is  that  a  deed  may  be  rectified  on  oral  evi- 

agT^mCTt  dence  of  what  was  the  real  intention  of  the  parties  at  the 

in  the  time,  if  clear  and  uncontradicted. 

S^Ser!      B^*  i^  ^^f  ""^^e^  ^t«^^  ^  positively  denied  by  any 
if  not  oon-  party  to  the  instrument,  parol  evidence  alone  is  inadmissible 
to  prove  it.    The  rule  is  contained  in  two  judgments  given 
by  Lord  St.  Leonards  in  the  tish  Court  of  Chancery. 
He  said  in  Akxander  v.  Crosbie  (2) : — 

'*  In  aU  the  oases,  perhaps,  in  which  the  Court  has  reformed  a  settle- 
ment,  there  has  been  something  bejond  the  parol  evidence,  such  for 
instance  as  the  instructions  for  preparing  the  conveyance  or  a  note  by 
the  attorney,  and  the  mistake  properly  accounted  for;  but  the  Court 
would,  I  think,  act  where  the  mistake  is  clearly  established  by  parol 
evidence,  even  though  there  is  nothing  in  writing  to  which  the  parol 
evidence  may  attach." 

What  is  here  meant  by  "  clearly  established  "  is  shown 
by  his  later  statement  in  Mortimer  v.  Shortall{a)  :  "  There 
is  no  objection  to  correct  a  deed  by  parol  evidence,  when 
you  have  anything  beyond  the  parol  evidence  to  go  by. 
But  where  there  is  nothing  but  the  recollection  of  witnesses, 
and  the  defendant  by  his  answer  denies  the  case  set  up  by  the 
plaintiff',  the  plaintiff  appears  to  be  without  a  remedy, 
llere  I  am  not  acting  upon  parol  evidence  alone ;  the 
documents  in  the  cause,  and  the  subsequent  transactions, 
corroborate  the  parol  evidence,  and  leave  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  as  to  a  mistake  having  been  made." 

Again,  it  was  said  in  a  case  on  the  equity  side  of  tho 
Court  of  Exchequer,  where  the  whole  subject  was  consider- 
ably discussed : 

*^  It  seems  that  the  Court  ought  not  in  any  caso,  where  the  mistake  is 
denied  or  not  admitted  by  the  anncery  to  admit  parol  evidence,  and  upon 
that  eyidence  to  reform  an  executory  agreement "  (^)* 

(2)  LI.  &  Or,  temp.  Sugden,  146,  (aj  2  Dr.  &  War.  363,  374. 

loO.    Cp.  Daviet  v.  Fitton,  2  Dr.  &  (b)  Per  Alderson,  B.  Atty.-Genl, 

War.  233.  v.  Sittcellj  1  Y.  &  C.  Ex.  60O,  683* 
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On  the  other  hand,  when  the  mistake  is  admitted,  or  not 
positively  denied,  written  instnimentfl  have  repeatedly  been 
reformed  on  parol  evidence  alone  (c). 

Thus  far  as  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  required ;  next  What 
let  us  see  what  it  must  prove.    It  is  indispensable  that  the  pilj^ed  : 
evidence  should  amount  to  "  proof  of  a  mistake  common  pomnwii 
to  all  the  parties  "(</),  i.  c,  a  common  intention  different  of  parties 
from  the  expressed  intention  and  a  common  mistaken  sup-  ^^^^ 
position  that  it  is  rightly  expressed :  it  matters  not,  as  we  expressed 
have  seen,  by  whom  the  actual  oversight  or  error  is  made  ™      ^^' 
which  causes  the  expression  to  be  wrong.     The  leading 
principle  of  equity  on  the  head  of  rectification, — that 
there  must  be  clear  proof  of  a  real  agreement  of  both 
parties  different  from  the  expressed  agreement,  and  that  a 
different  intention  or  mistfike  of  one  party  alone  is  no 
groimd  to  vary  the  agreement  expressed  in  writing, — was 
distinctly  laid  down  by  Lord  Hardwicke  as  long  ago  as 
1749  {e). 

The  same  thing  was  very  explicitly  asserted  in  Fowler 
V.  Foicler  (/) : 

'<  The  power  which  the  Coart  possesses  of  reforming  ^Titten  agree- 
ments where  there  has  been  an  omission  or  insertion  of  stipulations 
contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  parties  and  under  a  mutual  mistake,  is 
one  which  has  been  frequently  and  most  usefullj  exercised.  But  it  is 
also  one  which  should  be  used  with  extreme  care  and  caution.  To 
substitute  a  new  agreement  for  one  which  the  parties  hare  deliberately 
subscribed  ought  only  to  be  permitted  upon  eyidence  of  a  different 
intention  of  tho  dearest  and  most  satisfactory  description.  It  is  dear 
that  a  person  who  seeks  to  rectify  a  deed  upon  the  ground  of  mistake 
must  be  required  to  establish,  in  the  dearest  and  most  satisfactory 
manner,  that  the  alleged  intention  to  which  he  desires  it  to  be  made  oon- 

(r)  Townshend   v.    Stangroom^    6  as  it  finally  stood,  and  thero  was 

Ves.   328,  334 ;  BaU  v.   Storie,   1  nothing  to  show  how  this  had  hap-  . 

Sim.  &  St.   210 ;    Bruyf  y.   Lord  pened. 

rarker^b'E^AZi;  Ex parU National  (d)  Per  Loid  RomiUy,   M.   R. 

Provincial  Bank  of  England^  4  Gh.  Bentley  t.  Maekay^  31  Bear,  at  p. 

D.  241  ;  Welman  v.  Welman,  15  Ch.  151. 

D.  570,  where  a  power  of  revoca-  {e)  Henkle  v.  Royal  Exch.  Astee* 

tion  appearing  in  the  first  draft  had  Co,  1  Yes.  Sr.  318. 
been  struck  out  in  the  instrument  (/}  4  De  G.  &  J.  250,  264. 
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accordance  with  ante-nuptial  articles.     The  modem  doc- 
trine of  the  Court  has  modified  this  as  follows,  so  far  as 
regards  settlements  executed  after  preliminary  articles  but 
before  the  marriage : 
Special  ] .  When  the  settlement  purports  to  be  in  pursuance  of 

Jy^'  ^  articles  previously  entered  into,  and  there  is  any  variance, 
the  variance  will  be  presumed  to  have  arisen  from  mistake. 
2.  When  the  settlement  does  not  refer  to  the  articles,  it 
will  not  be  presiuned,  but  it  may  be  proved,  that  the 
settlement  was  meant  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  articles, 
and  that  any  variance  arose  from  a  mistake. 

In  the  first  case  the  Court  will  act  on  the  presumption, 
in  the  second  on  clear  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
mistake  (r). 

A  settlement  may  be  rectified  even  against  previous 
articles  on  the  settlor's  uncontradicted  evidence  of  de- 
parture from  the  real  intention,  if  no  further  evidence  can 
be  obtained  («). 

The  fact  that  a  provision  inserted  in  a  settlement  {e,ff. 
restraint  on  anticipation  of  the  income  of  the  wife's  pro- 
perty) is  in  itself  usual  and  is  generally  considered  proper, 
is  not  a  ground  for  the  Court  refusing  to  strike  it  out  when 
its  insertion  is  shown  to  have  been  contrary  to  the  desire 
of  the  parties  and  to  the  instructions  given  by  them  (t). 
There  is  however  a  general  presumption,  in  the  absence  of 
distinct  or  complete  evidence  of  actual  intention,  that  the 
parties  intend  a  settlement  to  contain  dispositions  and 
provisions  of  the  kind  usual  under  the  circumstances :  see 
pp.  452 — 3  above. 
At  whose  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  person  claiming  to  have  a 
fi^Vcra^'  settlement  rectified  should  be  or  represent  a  party  to  the 

(r)  Sold  y.  Hutchinson,  5  D.  M.  instnunenta    creating     executory 

G-.  558,  567,  568.     In  reforming  a  trusts,  Bee  Saekvili^-JFesty.  Viscount 

settlement  the  intent  rather  than  Holmesdate,   L.   B.   4  H.  L.  643, 

the  literal  words  of  the  articles  will  655,  56o. 

be  followed :  for  a  late  instance  see        •  («)  Smith  t.  tliffe^  20  £q.  666  ; 

Cogan  v.  BuffivU  (C.  A.)  2  Ch.  D.  Hanley  v.  Fearson,  13  Oh.  D.  645. 
44.  As  to  the  general  principles  on  {t)  Torre  v»   Torrcy  I  Sm.  &  O. 

which  courts  of    equity  construe  618. 
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original  contract,  or  bo  within  the  consideration  of  it  (u).  mavbe  \ 
But  a  deed  which  is.  wholly  voluntary  in  its  inception  j 

cannot  be  reformed  if  the  grantor  contests  it,  but  must 
stand  or  fall  in  its  original  condition  without  alteration  {x) ; 
the  reason  of  this  has  been  explained  to  be  that  an  agree- 
ment between  parties  for  the  due  execution  of  a  voluntary 
deed  is  not  a  contract  which  the  Court  can  interfere  to 
enforce  (y). 

But  the  Court  has  power  to  set  aside  a  voluntary  deed 
in  part  only  at  the  suit  of  the  grantor  if  he  is  content  that 
the  rest  should  stand  (s). 

Some  cases  of  a  rather  peculiar  kind  which  have  already  Option  to 
been  touched  upon  under  another  heading  (a)  must  here  j[^*^de' 
be  mentioned  as  being  in  apparent  conflict  with  one  of  the  ^  certain 
rules  above  stated.  oa^*' 

In  these  instances  the  plaintiff  sought  to  reform  an 
instrument,  and  satisfied  the  Court  that  it  did  not  repre- 
sent what  was  his  own  intention  at  the  time  of  execution, 
but  failed  to  establish  that  the  other  party's  intention  was 
the  same ;  and  since  it  was  "  in  the  power  of  the  Court  to 
put  the  parties  in  the  same  position  as  if  the  contract  had 
not  been  executed,"  an  option  was  given  to  the  defendant 
of  "having  the  whole  contract  annulled,  or  else  of  taking 
it  in  the  form  which  the  plaintiff  intended"  (J).  This  is 
hardly  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  Court  does  not 
interfere^  to  rectify  a  mistake  unless  it  is  shown  to  have 

(u)  Thompton  y.  JFhUmore,  1  J.  &  party  when  he  haa  rejected  a  pro- 

H.  268,  273.  per  offer  to   rectify  it.      It  was 

(x)  Broun  y.  Kennedy,  33  Beav.  at  agreed  between  A.  and  6.  that  A. 

p.  147.  should  give  B.  the  exclusiye  right 

(^}  Litter  y.  Hodgeon,  4  Eq.  at  of  using  a  patent  in  certain  diis- 

p.  34.  tricts :   a  document  was  executed 

(z)  Turner  v.  Collins,  7  Ch.  329,  which  was  only  a  licence  from  A. 

342;    and  see  per  Turner,  L.  J.  to  B.     Some  time  afterwards  B. 

Hentley  y.  Mackay,  4  D.  F.  J.  286.  complained  that  this  did  not  carry 

ia)  Supra,  p.  430.  out  the  intention,  and  A.,  admit- 

(b)  Harris  y.  Pepperell,  6  Eq.  1,  ting  it,  offered  a  rectification.    B. 

6  ;  Garrard  y.  Frankel,  30  Beay.  refused  this  and  sued  for  canoella- 

445 ;  Bloomer  y.  Spittle,  13  Eq.  427.  tion.    Held  that  the  relief  prayed 

Conveisely,  an  agpreement  wUl  not  for  could  not  he  granted :  Laver  y. 

be  cancelled  at  the  suit  of   one  Dennett,  109  U.  S.  90. 
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been  common  to  both  parties ;  for  here  the  rectification  is 
only  an  alternative  propoeal.     The  Court  says  to  the  de- 
fendant in  effect :  Either  the  agreement  between  you  was 
such  as  the  plaintifE  says  it  was,  or  there  was  no  real  agree- 
ment at  all.    Take  which  of  these  two  views  you  please^ 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  terms  you  have  contended  for 
were  never  agreed  to  by  the  plaintiff,  and  by  them  at  all 
events  he  is  not  to  be  bound. 
Mistake  in      It  is  sometimes  said,  but  inexactly,  that  in  certain  cases 
^     •         wills  may  be  rectified  on  the  ground  of  mistake  (c). 
Minor  Actions  for  the  rectification  of  instruments  must  be 

procedure,  assigned  to  the  Chancery  Division ;  but  where  a  statement 
of  defence  to  an  action  brought  in  another  Division  is 
accompanied  by  a  counterclaim  for  rectification,  this  is  not 
a  sufficient  reason  for  transferring  the  action  (d). 

When  a  conveyance  is  rectified  the  order  of  the  Court  is 
sufficient  without  a  new  deed.  A  copy  of  the  order  is  in- 
dorsed on  the  deed  which  is  to  be  rectified  (e). 

(e)  On  this  point  see  the  Appen-  (d)  Storey  y.  Waddle  (C.  A.),  4 

dix,  Note  M.  Q.  B.  D.  289. 

{e)   Whiter,  White,  16  Eq.  247. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
Misrepresentation  and  Fraud. 

Part  1.— Misrepresentation. 

The  oonsent  of  one  party  to  a  contract  may  be  caused  by  Misre^re- 
a  misrepresentation  made  by  the  other  of  some  matter,  i^frj„du- 
suoh  that,  if  he  had  known  the  truth  concerning  it,  he  lontor 
would  not  have  entered  into  the  contract.  Putting  off  for  dulentT^' 
a  while  the  closer  definition  of  the  term,  we  see  at  once 
that  there  is  a  broad  distinction  between  fraudulent  and 
non-fraudulent  misrepresentation.  A  statement  may  be 
made  with  knowledge  of  its  falsehood  and  intent  to  mis- 
lead the  other  party,  or  with  reckless  ignorance  as  to  its 
truth  or  falsehood.  In  either  of  these  cases  the  making  of 
it  is  wrongful  in  a  moral  and  also  in  a  legal  sense,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  party  making  it  is  called  Fraud.  There 
has  never  been  any  substantial  difficulty  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  such  conduct  in  English  courts  of  justice.  On  the 
other  hand  a  statement  which  in  fact  is  not  true  and  mis- 
leads the  other  party  may  be  made  by  mere  carelessness  or 
misadventure,  or  with  an  actual  belief  in  its  truth,  which 
belief  may  or  may  not  be  reasonably  entertained.  The 
treatment  of  cases  of  this  kind  is  far  more  difficult.  Courts 
of  common  law  and  of  equity  have  approached  the  subject 
by  different  methods  and  with  different  habits  of  thought 
and  language  :  and,  though  the  terminology  is  becoming 
much  less  confused  than  it  was,  it  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be 
settled  or  exact  in  general  usage.  It  has  been  affected  by 
complication  and  confusion  arising  from  more  than  one 
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source.  The  most  fruitful  of  these  has  been  the  unfortunate 
use  of  the  term  Fraud  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  as  nomen 
generalimmum  (a).  The  probable  historical  explanation 
of  this  habit  is  that  in  earlier  times  it  was  the  only  means 
of  extending  and  completing  a  beneficial  jurisdiction ;  but 
in  itself  it  is  open  to  grave  objection  on  practical  as  well 
as  scientific  grounds  (J).  After  having  given  us  enough 
and  too  much  of  such  phrases  as  "  constructive  fraud," 
conduct  "  amounting  to  fraud  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
Court  of  Equity,"  transactions  "  fraudulent  in  the  eyes  of 
this  Court"  (c),  and  the  like  descriptions,  under  which  it 
is  possible  to  bring  almost  anything  {d)y  it  now  stands 
judicially  condemned.  Lord  Bramwell  said  (as  Lord 
Justice)  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  1878:  "I  do  not 
understand  legal  fraud.  To  my  mind  it  has  no  more 
meaning  than  legal  heat  or  legal  cold,  legal  light  or  legal 
shade.  There  never  can  be  a  well-founded  complaint  of 
legal  fraud,  or  of  anything  else,  except  where  some  duty 
is  shown,  and  correlative  right,  and  some  violation  of  that 
duty  and  right.  And  when  these  exist  it  is  much  better 
that  they  should  be  stated  and  acted  on  than  that  recourse 
should  be  had  to  a  phrase  illogical  and  unmeaning,  with 
the  consequent  uncertainty  "  {e). 

Legal  or  constructive  fraud,  then,  may  be  discarded  as 
a  worse  than  useless  figment.  Actual  fraud,  as  the  less 
troublesome  part  of  the  subject,  will  be  dealt  with  later. 
"We  now  have  to  consider  what  is  the  law  with  regard  to 
statements  inducing  a  contract  which  ore  not  fraudulent, 
and  in  what  form  it  is  best  expressed. 

(a)  See  8  Ch.  124.  (e)  This  language  was  used  in  the 

\b\  The  ambiguous  use  of    the  Court  of  Appeal  as  late  as  1864: 

word  leads  on  the  one  hand  to  un-  see  4  D.  J.  S.  328. 

founded  charges  of  fraud  in  the  {d)  See  the  wonderfully  miscel- 

strict  sensci  and  on  the  other  hand  laneous  contents  of  the  ohapters  on 

to  the  absence  of  fraud  in  that  **Aotual Fraud"  and  *'Constructiye 

sense  being  set  up  in  answer  to  a  Fraud*'  in  Story* s  £q.  Jurisp. 

case  which  is  really  of    a   quite  {e)   Weir  v.  Bell,  3  Ex.  D.  at  p, 

different  kind.  243.    Cp.  Joliffe  v.  Baker,  11  Q.  B, 

D.  265. 
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A  view  countenanced  by  the  language  to  be  found  in  view 
more  than  one  class  of  decisions  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  J^^^f*^ 
if  not  actually  involved  in  some  of  these  decisions,  is  that  cuioiib  in 
under  certain  conditions  a  representation  which  is  not  S^^^^- 
operative  as  part  of  a  contract,  or  by  way  of  estoppel,  or  i)roeenta- 
as  amoimting  to  an  actionable  wrong,  may  still  be  binding  haye  a 
on  the  person  making  it.     If,  having  induced  a  contract,  ^^^^^ 
the  statement  turns  out  to  be  untrue,  the  contract  may  being  eie- 
be  voidable,  or  specific  performance  of  it  may  be  refused  ^J^^.  * 
without  affecting  its  validity  in  other  respects ;  if,  without 
any  contract,  the  party  to  whom  it  is  made  is  prejudiced 
by  acting  upon  it,  the  party  from  whom  it  proceeded  may 
be  bound  to  '^  make  his  representation  good."    As  regards 
the  first  branch  of  this  proposition,  assuming  that  to  some 
extent  it  is  correct,  a  doubt  remains  whether,  consistently 
with  the  authorities,  any  general  rule  can  be  laid  down,  or 
there  are  only  a  set  of  generically  similar  rules  applicable 
to  certain  special  kinds  of  contracts.    Such  rules  are  beyond 
question  established  in  several  cases,  in  which  a  more  or 
less  extensive  duty  of  giving  correct  information  is  imposed 
on  one  of  the  parties.    The  authorities  neither  invite  nor 
forbid  a  generalization.    The  Indian  Contract  Act  (s.  18) 
does  generalize  the  rule(/),  and  the   same  course  was 
taken,  with  a  caution  that  it  went  beyond  positive  autho- 
rity, in  the  two  first  editions  of  this  book  (g),    Ab  to  the 
second  branch,  the  supposed  equitable  doctrine  of  "  making 
representations  good  '^  has  been  too  often  asserted  for  a 
text- writer  to  say  on  his  own  responsibility  that  it  does  not 
really  exist  as  distinct  from  the  more  simple  principle  that 
people  must  perform  their  contracts.    The  present  writer 
formerly  felt  boimd  to  accept  it  with  an  indication  of  its 
difficulties  (A).    A  recent  judgment  to  be  presently  men- 
tioned has  cleared  the  way  to  greater  freedom  of  criticism. 

When  we  consider  on  principle  this  kind  of  doctrine  and  Gritician 
language  as  to  the  effect  of  representations,  the  following  ^^ 


if)  See  Note  0.  (A)  P.  497,  2nd  ed. 

\g)  P.  464,  2nd  ed. 
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reflections  occur.  To  say  that  a  man  is  answerable  for 
the  truth  of  statements  made  by  him  in  good  faith  is  to 
say  that  it  is  his  legal  duty  to  see  that  they  are  borne  out 
or  to  make  compensation  for  their  not  being  borne  out. 
Whence  and  of  what  nature  is  this  duty  ?  If  the  state- 
ment is  of  a  fact,  and  made  as  an  inducement  to  another 
person  to  enter  into  a  contract,  the  substance  of  the  duty 
is  no  other  than  this,  that  the  person  making  the  statement 
undertakes  that  it  is  true.  In  that  case  must  not  his 
undertaking  be  a  term  in  the  contract  P  For  if  not,  why 
should  it  bind  him  ?  As  to  estoppel,  a  statement  may  be 
binding  by  way  of  estoppel  quite  apart  from  any  promise 
or  agreement;  but  where  it  is  part  of  the  transactions 
constituting  a  contract,  it  seems  needless  to  assume  an 
estoppel.    The  estoppel  is  merged  in  the  contract. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  statement  is  of  something  to 
be  performed  in  the  future,  it  must  be  a  declaration  of  the 
party's  intention  unless  it  is  a  mere  expression  of  opinion. 
But  a  declaration  of  intention  made  to  another  person  in 
order  to  be  acted  on  by  that  person  is  a  promise  or  nothing. 
And  if  the  promise  is  binding,  the  obligation  laid  upon  its 
utterer  is  an  obligation  by  way  of  contract  and  nothing 
else :  promises  defuturo^  if  binding  at  all,  must  be  binding 
as  contracts  (t).  There  is  no  middle  term  possible.  A 
statement  of  opinion  or  expectation  creates,  as  such,  no 
duty.  If  capable  of  creating  any  duty,  it  is  a  promise. 
If  the  promise  is  enforceable,  it  is  a  contract.  And  a 
promise  is  none  the  less  a  promise,  a  contract  is  none  the 
less  a  contract,  for  being  described  in  a  cumbrous  and 
inexact  manner. 
Exoep-  The   cases  in  which  a  special  duty  of  giving   correct 

^  information  exists  may  on  this  view  be  treated  as  positive 

exceptions  to  the  common  rule,  introduced  on  special 
grounds  of  policy.  But  they  may  also  be  treated,  and  I 
venture  to  think  better  treated,  in  another  way.    However 

(i)  Lord  Selbome,  Maddison  y.  AltUrtonj  8  App.  Ca.  at  p.  473. 
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different  their  character  in  other  respects,  they  have  this 
one  feature  in  common.  The  nature  of  the  contract  is 
such  that  the  one  party  most  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business  take  from  the  other,  wholly  or  to  a  great  extent, 
the  description  of  the  thing  contracted  for ;  and  the  state- 
ments in  which  completeness  and  accuracy  are  in  yarious 
degrees  required  are  really  part  of  that  description. 

The  result  of   this  view,  therefore,  is  that  the  true  Qnestiona 
question  is  in  every  case  what  were  the  terms  of  the  pr^^l 
contract.    But  this  statement  is  subject  to  the  qualification  ^^^.^'. 
that  in  particular  classes  of  cases  there  are  fixed  rules  as  the  ques- 
to  what  kind  of  statements  shall  be  deemed  part  of  the  ^J^^^^* 
contract ;  and  in  one  or  two  cases  this  rule  is  extended  so  traot 
as  to  make  it  an  essential  term  not  merely  that  the        ^"' 
information  given  shall  be  true,  but  that  all  material 
information  shall  be  fully  as  well  as  truly  given. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  as  concisely  as  may  be  the  rules  Tb«  two 
given  by  the  two  different  theories  now  in  question.  The  stated. 
rule  suggested  by  the  tendency  of  decisions  and  dicta  in 
equity  may  be  thus  expressed  (subject  to  qualifications 
which  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  at  this  stage) :  A  contract 
(or  at  all  events  every  contract  included  in  any  one  of 
several  important  species)  is  voidable  at  the  option  of  a 
party  who  has  been  induced  to  enter  into  it  by  a  statement 
contrary  to  the  fact  made  by  the  other  party  without 
reasonable  groimds  for  believing  it,  though  in  fact  he  does 
believe  it. 

The  other  doctrine,  which  has  always  been  more  or  less 
distinctly  implied  in  the  treatment  of  these  matters  by 
courts  of  common  law,  was  enunciated  with  considerable 
clearness  by  the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  1863  (A).  This 
can  be  and  has  been  regarded  as  the  statement  of  a 
principle  of  conmion  law  which  may  be  in  oonfiict  with 
the  principles  of  equity,  and  in  case  of  confiict  must  yield. 
But  iQ  1880,  after  the  Judicature  Acts  had  been  five 

(k)  Behn  t.  Burnessy  3  B.  &  S.  quoted  in  Sir  W.  B.  Anaon^s  Lav 
761,  32  L.  J.  Q.  B.   204;   folly      of  Contract,  p.  139. 

Il2 
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years  in  operation,  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  took  the  same 
view  in  a  considered  judgment  (/),  reviewing  at  some 
length  the  leading  authorities  in  equity  on  the  topic  of 
"mating  representations  good."     The  general  principles 
are  defined  as  follows : — 
Judgment       "  It  seems  to  me  that  every  representation  false  when 
phen,  J.  in  made  or  falsified  by  the  event  must  operate  in  one  of  three 
Alder-       ways  if  it  is  to  produce  any  legal  consequences.    First,  it 
MaddiBon.  may  be  a  term  in  a  contract,  in  which  case  its  falsity  will, 
according  to  circumstances,  either   render  the  contract 
voidable,  or  render  the  person  making  the  representation 
liable  either  to  damages  or  to  a  decree  that  he  or  his 
representatives  shall  give   effect   to  the    representation. 
Secondly,  it  may  operate  as  an  estoppel  preventing  the 
person  making  the  representation  from  denying  its  truth 
as  against  persons  whose  conduct  has  been  influenced  by 
it.     Thirdly,  it  may  amount  to  a  criminal  offence.     The 
common  case  of  a  warranty  is  an  instance  of  a  represen- 
tation forming  part  of  a  contract.     Pickard  v.  Sears  (m) 
and  many  other  well-known  cases  are  instances  of  repre- 
sentations amounting  to  an  estoppel.    A  false  pretence  by 
which  money  is  obtained  is  an  instance  of  a  representation 
amounting  to  a  crime."    There  are  also  representations 
which,  though  neither  part  of  a  contract  nor  amounting  to 
crimes,  may  be  actionable  as  wrongs  («).    We  shall  have 
to  recur  to  these  hereafter. 
Doctrine         The  particular  case  before  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  was  one 
king^'     of  a  promise  to  make  a  provision  by  will.    Promises  of 
preaenta-    this  kind,  and  promises  on  the  faith  of  which  marriages 
good."       have  been  contracted,  have  been  the  chief  but  not  the  only 
occasions  of  those  judicial  statements  which  appear  to 

{pj  Alderaon  y.  Madditotiy  6  Ex.  of  Appeal,  Maddiaon  t.  Alderaon,  8 

D.  293:   revd.  in  G.  A.  7  Q.  B.  App.  Ua.  467,  on  the  same  ground : 

D.    174,  -without    discoasing   this  on  the  general  question  the  opinion 

question,  on  the  ground  that  there  of  Stephen,  J.  seems  to  be  oon- 

was  no  part  performanoe  sufficient  firmed, 

to  take  the  case  out  of  the  Statute  (m)  6  A.  &  E.  469. 

of  Frauds.    The  House  of  Lords  (n)  Fasley  y.  Freetnan,  3  T.  B.  61 ; 

affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Court  and  in  2  Sm.  L.  0. 
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ascribe  some  kind  of  peculiar  force  to  representations 
which  are  not  exactly  contracts.  There  are  likewise  cases 
of  "  representations  "  accompanying  undoubted  contracts ; 
and  here  the  questions  occur  whether  the  state  of  facts 
regarded  by  equity  judges  as  showing  a  representation 
which  the  party  was  bound  to  make  good  might  not 
equally  well  in  every  case — or  would  not  in  all  probability, 
by  minds  trained  in  the  more  analytical  methods  of  com- 
mon-law procedure— have  been  treated  as  establishing  a 
collateral  promise  or  warranty,  and  also  whether  the 
judges  who  used  this  language  really  meant  anything  dif- 
ferent. This  is  not  directly  connected  with  the  question 
of  the  avoidance  of  contracts  for  misrepresentation ;  nor  is 
that  question  discussed  by  Mr.  Justice  Stephen.  But  if  it 
can  be  maintained  that  in  the  one  class  of  cases  the  so- 
called  "  representation  "  which  has  to  be  "  made  good  "  is 
a  promise  in  the  strict  sense,  as  an  element  in  a  true  con- 
tract, or  is  nothing,  there  will  evidently  be  much,  less 
difficulty  in  treating  the  other  class,  with  which  we  are 
here  inmiediately  concerned,  on  similar  principles. 

A  fresh  examination  of  the  authorities  on  the  subject 
of  "  making  representations  good  "  has  accordingly  been 
undertaken,  and  has  led  the  writer  to  the  conviction  that, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  form  in 
which  many  statements  of  more  or  less  authority  have 
been  made,  the  view  propounded  by  Mr.  Justice  Stephen 
is  the  correct  one.  A  review  of  the  cases,  the-  insertion  of 
which  in  this  place  would  delay  us  too  long  in  proceeding 
to  the  main  subject,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  (o). 

On  the  whole  then  we  shall  say  that  a  representation  which  Repre- 
induces  a  contract,  and  is  not  true  in  fact,  but  which  is  not  ^  f^J 
such  as  to  create  a  liability  ex  delicto^  can  affect  the  validity  ^^^^,f 
or  operation  of  the  contract  only  in  the  following  cases : —  oontract, 

1.  If  it  wjtself  a  term  in  the  contract ;  that  is,  if  the  °^^  ^"^ 
party  making  it  has  promised^  as  part  of  his  promises  con-  ^^  ^^f 

mUe. 

{o)  Note  N. 
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2.  Con- 
dition. 


WarrantJ 
distin-  I 
guiahel. 


S.Materiib 
within 
rules  aa  to 
special 
kinds  of 
contraots. 

Contracts 

specially 

treated. 


Btitnting  the  oontraot  undertaken  hj  him,  that  it  shall  be 
found  true.  Here,  if  it  proves  untrue,  the  contract  is  not 
avoided,  but  broken  :  and  the  other  party  may  be,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  case  and  droumstances,  discharged, 
or  may  have  a  claim  for  damagflg.^ 

2.  If  the  contract  is  made  conditional  on  its  truth ;  that 
is,  if  the  pcqrties  mean  to  contract  only  on  the  footing  of  its 
being  true.  Here  the  statement  is  said  to  be  a  condition. 
We  have  already  become  acquainted  with  some  instances 
of  such  conditions  under  the  heads  of  Impossibility  and 
Mistake. 

From  both  these  cases  must  be  distinguished  that  of  a 
distinct  collateral  agreement  that  a  representation  shall  be 
true,  so  that  its  untruth,  if  so  it  prove,  shall  in  no  case 
avoid  the  contract,  but  shall  be  matter  for  compensation. 
Such  an  agreement  is  called  a  warranty  (p). 

3.  If  it  falls  within  the  special  rules  laid  down  as  to  the 
effect  of  representations  inducing  or  accompanying  parti- 
cular classes  of  contracts. 

The  contracts  which  are  thus  exceptionally  treated  are 
the  following.  It  will  be  observed  that,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  common  mark  which  makes  them  for  this  purpose 
a  special  class  is  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  contract,  or 
a  material  part  of  it,  is  within  the  peculiar  knowledge  of  one 
party,  and  the  other  has  to  rely,  in  the  first  instance  at  all 
events,  on  the  correctness  of  the  statements  made  by  him. 

(A)  Marine  insurance. 

(B)  Fire  insurance. 

(C)  Suretyship. 

(D)  Sales  of  land. 

(E)  Family  settlements. 

(F)  The  contract  of  partnership,  and  thence,  by  analogy, 


{p)  The  use  of  tlie  terms  "  war- 
ranty "  and  *<  condition"  has  been 
unsettled.  A  condition  as  defined 
in  the  text  is  sometimes  called  a 
**  warranty  in  the  nature  of  a  con- 


dition'' (see  8  £.  &  B.  302,  per 
Channell,  B.)-    Bat  it  is  obviously* 
desirable  that  technical  terms,  if 
used  at  all,  should  be  used  with  an 
exact  and  constant  meaning'. 
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oontraots  to  take  shares  in  companies  and  oontraots  of  pro- 
moters (g). 

We  proceed  to  follow  out  the  topics  now  indicated  in 
the  order  above  given.  And  first  we  must  say  something  of 
representations  which  amount  to  a  condition  or  a  warranty. 


Mepresentatiana  amounting  to  Warranty  or  Condition. 

The  law  on  this  subject  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  Wamnty 
decisions  on  the  sale  of  goods ;  the  principles  however  are  SdoSu^' 
of  general  importance,  and  not  without  analogies,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  in  other  doctrines  commonly  treated  as 
quite  peculiar  to  equity.  We  therefore  mention  the  lead- 
ing points  in  this  place,  though  very  briefly.  In  the  first 
place  a  buyer  has  a  right  to  expect  a  merchantable  artide 
answering  the  description  in  the  contract  (r) ;  but  this  is 
not  on  the  ground  of  warranty,  but  because  the  seller  does 
not  fulfil  the  contract  by  giving  him  something  different. 
^'  If  a  man  offers  to  hvLjpeaa  of  another  and  he  sends  him 
beansy  he  does  not  perform  his  contract ;  but  that  is  not  a 
warranty ;  there  is  no  warranty  that  he  should  sell  him 
peas ;  the  contract  is  to  sell  peas,  and  if  he  sends  anything 
else  in  their  stead  it  is  a  non-performance  of  it"  («).  So 
that,  even  if  it  be  a  special  term  of  the  contract  liiat  the 
buyer  shall  not  refuse  to  accept  goods  bought  by  sample 
on  the  score  of  the  qttality  not  being  equal  to  sample, 
but  shall  take  them  with  an  allowance,  he  is  not  bound  to 

{q)  It  18  not  easy  to  say  whether  ▼.  Eopkintf  4  M.  &  W.  399,  404  ; 

thiB  last  extension  would  have  been  *'  as  sound  an  exposition  of  the  law 

adopted  by  courts  of  common  law  as  can  be/'per  Martin,  B.  Azimar 

beforethe  Judicature  Acts.  Kennedy  v.  Ctuella  (Ex.  Ch.),  L.  R.  2  0.  P. 

y.  Panama,  ^e.  Mail  Co.  L.  B.  2  Q.  677,  679.  There  is  a  class  of  cases, 

6.  680,  p.  427,  above,  seems  against  however,  in  which  it  is  commonly, 

it :  but  the  question  was  not  there  and  perhaps  conveniently,  said  that 

fairly  ridsed,  nor  is  it  now  of  any  there  is  a  warranty  that  the  goods 

practical  importance.  shaU  be  merchantable  besides  the 

(r)  Jones  v.  Jwi,  L.  B.  3  Q.  B.  condition  that  they  shaU  answer  the 

197,  204.  description :  Modyy,  Gregton^  L.  B. 

(«}  Lord  Abinger,  C.B.  in  ChanUr  4  Ex.  49. 
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accept  goods  of  a  different  Tcind{t).  It  is  open  to  the 
parties  to  add  to  the  ordinary  description  of  the  thing  con- 
tracted for  any  other  term  they  please,  so  as  to  make  that 
an  essential  part  of  the  contract:  a  term  so  added  is  a 
conditioti.  If  it  he  not  fulfilled,  the  huyer  is  not  bound  to 
accept  or  keep  the  goods  even  if  there  has  been  a  bargain 
and  sale  of  specific  goods  (u).  When  specific  goods  have 
been  sold  with  a  warranty  the  buyer  cannot  reject  them  {x), 
but  may  obtain  compensation  by  way  of  deduction  from 
the  price,  or  by  a  cross  action  (j/). 

When  there  has  been  a  sale  with  a  warranty  of  goods 
not  in  existence  or  not  ascertained,  and  the  warranty  is 
broken,  the  buyer  may  refuse  to  accept  the  goods,  and  this 
after  keeping  them,  if  necessary,  for  a  time  reasonably 
sufficient  for  trial  or  examination,  provided  he  has  not 
exercised  further  acts  of  ownership  over  them  (a).  This 
appears  at  first  sight  to  put  a  warranty  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  a  condition  where  the  sale  is  not  of  specific  goods : 
but  the  true  explanation  is  that  given  by  Lord  Abinger — 
that  the  tender  of  an  article  not  corresponding  to  the  war- 
ranty is  not  a  performance  of  the  contract.  The  warranty 
retains  its  peculiar  effect  in  this,  that  if  the  buyer  chooses 
to  accept  the  goods,  he  has  a  distinct  collateral  right  of 
action  on  the  warranty ;  whereas  if  there  is  a  condition 
but  not  a  warranty  the  party  may  indeed  insist  on  the 
condition,  but  if  he  accepts  performance  of  the  contract 
without  it  he  may  have  no  claim  to  compensation. 
Whether  any  term  of  a  contract  is  in  fact  a  condition  or  a 

(0  Aeemar  y.  CaseUa,  L.  B.  2  0.  Mondel  y.  Steel,  8  M.  &  W.  858, 

P.  431,  in  Ex.  Ch.  677.  871. 

(u)  Benjamin  on  Sale,  696  sqq.  («)  HeiUmtt  v.  Hiekson,  L.  K.  7 

{x)  ITei/icorthy.Hutehinsonylj.'R,  G.  P.  438,  451;  Indian  Contract 

2  Q.  B.  447)  but  as  to  the  applioa-  Act,  s.  118.    It  ib  not  the  buyer's 

tion  of  the  rule  in  the  particular  duty  to  send  the  goods  back :  it  is 

case  see  Benjamin,  pp.  896-8.  enough  for  him  to  give  a  clear 

(y)  The  junction  of  the  price  notice  that  they  are  not  accepted, 

can  be  only  the  actual  loss  of  vsdue :  and  then  it  is  &e  seller's  business 

any  further  damagfes  must  be  the  to  fetch  them :  Chrimoldby  y.  Weth, 

subject  of  a  oounter-daim  (under  L.  B.  10  G.  P.  391,  896. 
the  old  practice  a  separate  action) : 
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warriinty  is  a  question  of  construction  depending  on  the 
language  used  and  to  some  extent  on  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  transaction  (a). 

Similar  questions  have  not  unfrequentlj  arisen  on  the 
construction  of  charter-parties.  Thus  in  Behn  v.  Buniesa  (b) 
it  was  agreed  that  the  plaintiff's  ship  ^'  now  in  the  port  of 
Amsterdam"  should  go  to  an  English  port  and  load  a 
cargo  of  coals.  The  ship  did  not  in  fact  reach  the  port  of 
Amsterdam  till  some  days  after  the  date  of  the  contract. 
It  was  held  that  the  description  of  her  as  in  the  port  of 
Amsterdam  was  a  condition,  and  that  bj  its  non-fulfilment 
the  defendant  was  discharged  from  his  obligation  to  load 
a  cargo.  We  pass  on  to  the  contracts  above  mentioned  as 
under  exceptional  rules. 

A.  Marine  Insurance.  Marine 

The  law  as  to  the  contract  of  marine  insurance  is  peculiar.  ^^^^  * 


Not  only  misrepresentation  but  concealment  (c)  of  a  material 
fact,  "though  made  without  any  fraudulent  intention, 
vitiates  the  policy  "  (rf),  that  is,  makes  it  voidable  at  the 
underwriter's  election  (e). 

For  this  purpose  a  material  fact  does  not,  on  the  one 
hand,  mean  only  such  a  fact  as  is  "  material  to  the  risks 
considered  in  their  own  nature  " ;  nor  on  the  other  hand 
does  it  include  everything  that  might  influence  the  under- 
writer's judgment:  the  rule  is  "that  all  should  be  dis- 
closed which  would  affect  the  judgment  of  a  rational 
underwriter  governing  himself  by  the  principles  and  cal- 

(a)  An   instmctiye    caae    of    a  showing  that  his  own  statement 

simple  afBimation  amounting  under  that  his  ship  was  in  the  port  of 

spe^al  circumstances  to  a  condition  Amsterdam  was  not  true.    Cp.  pp. 

is  Bannermany,  White,  10  0.  6.  N.  448-9,  above. 

S.  844,  31  L.  J.  0.  P.  28 ;  Benja-  {e)  This  is  the  usual  word,  but 

min  on  Sale,  598  ;  Anson,  Law  of  tum'diselosure  would  be  more  accu- 

Contract,  142.  rate. 

{b)  3  B.  &  8.  761,  32  L.  J.  Q.  B.  {d)  lonidet  v.  Fender,  L.  K.  9  Q. 

204.  Was  the  charter-party  void  or  B.  531,  537 ;  2  Wms.  Saund.  556-9. 

only  voidable  ?  See  O.  W.  Holmes,  {e)  See    Morrison    v.     Universal 

The  Common  Law,  329.    I  submit  Marine  Insurance  Co,  L.  B.  8  Ex. 

that  it  was  void,  but  the  plaintiff  197,  205. 
would  have  been   estopped  from 


duty  of 
disclo- 


sure. 
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culations  on  which  underwriterB  do  in  practice  act "  (/). 
The  only  exception  is  that  the  insured  is  not  bound  to 
communicate  anything  which  is  such  matter  of  general 
knowledge  that  he  is  entitled  to  assume  the  underwriter 
knows  it  already  {g) :  and  the  obligation  extends  not  only 
to  facts  actually  within  the  knowledge  of  the  assured,  but 
to  facts  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  he  ought 
to  knowy  though  by  the  fraud  or  negligence  of  his  agent 
he  does  not  know  them  (A). 

These  rules  have  in  modem  times  at  any  rate  been 
uniformly  treated  both  at  law  and  in  equity  as  determined 
by  the  exceptional  and  speculative  nature  of  this  particular 
contract,  and  not  affording  ground  for  any  conclusions  of 
Distino-  general  law.  That  they  do  not  apply  to  the  contract  of 
to*Sfe*"  ^^®  insurance  is  clear  from  the  judgments  in  the  Exchequer 
insnranoe.  Chamber  in  Wheelton  v.  Sardisty  (i)y  though  a  different 
opinion  formerly  prevailed,  and  in  this  very  case  was  not 
contradicted  in  the  Court  below.  Practically  life  policies 
are  almost  always  framed  with  some  sort  of  express  refer- 
ence to  the  statements  made  by  the  assured  as  to  the 
health  and  circumstances  of  the  life  insured.  Not  unfre- 
quently  it  is  provided  that  the  declaration  of  the  assured 
shall  be  the  basis  of  the  contract ;  and  if  the  declaration 
thus  made  part  of  the  contract  is  not  confined  to  the 
belief  of  the  party,  but  is  positive  and  unqualified,  then 
the  contract  is  avoided  by  any  part  of  the  statement 
being  in  fact  untrue  {k)y  though  not  to  the  knowledge  of 

(/)  PanonB on Insnmice, adopted  2  Q.  B.  511.  Bntnon-disolosiireby 

per  Cur.  Ionide$  y.  FentUr,  L.  B.  9  an  agent  of  the  assnredi  without 

Q.  6.  at  p.  539.  What  falls  within  fraudulent    intention,  avoids   the 

this  description  is  a  question  of  fact :  policy  only  to  the  extent  of  the  loss 

Stribley  y.  Imperial  Marine  In»urance  or  risk  arising  from  the  particular 


Co.  1  Q.  B.D.  607.   And  the  policy  facts  so  withheld:  StribUff  y.  Im 

will  be  Yitiated  by  concealment  of  perial,  %c,  Co,^  supra. 

a  fact  material  to  guide  the  under-  (t)  8  E.  &  B.  232,  in  Ex.  Gh. 

writer's  judgment,  though  not  ma-  285 ;  26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  265,  27  ib.  241 ; 

teiial  to  the  risk  insured  against  in  see  especially  those  of  Oowder,  J. 

itself :  JRivaz  y.  Gerueei  (0.  A.),  6  and  Martin  and   Bramwell,  BB. 

Q.  B.  D.  222.  Lindenau  v.  Detborou^h,  8  B.  &  C. 

{ff)  Morriton  v.   Univenal  Marine  586,  is  virtually  overruled  by  this. 

Itmtrance  Co.  L.  B.  8  Ex.  40.  (k)  It  need  not  be  shown  that 

(h)  Froudfoot  V.  Montejlorey  L.  B.  the  particular  mis-statttment  mm 
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the  assured  (/),  or  by  the  conoealment  of  any  material 
fact  {m).  Where  the  insuranoe  is  on  the  party's  own  life, 
however,  any  untrue  answer  given  by  himself  to  such 
questions  as  are  usually  asked  by  insuranoe  offices  would 
be  almost  necessarily  known  to  be  untrue,  and  therefore 
fraudulent  apart  from  any  special  conditions.  Where  a 
third  person  insures,  he  on  whose  Hfe  the  insurance  is 
made  (usually  called  '^  the  life  ")  cannot  be  treated  as  the 
agent  of  the  assured,  and  false  statements  made  by  him  or 
his  referees  cannot  be  pleaded  as  a  fraud  entitling  the 
insurer  to  avoid  the  contract  (n). 

The  case  of  Atit/.'Gen.  v.  JRai/  belongs  to  the  class 
here  considered :  the  grant  of  a  life  annuity  by  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  Beduction  of  the  National  Debt  was 
set  aside  at  the  suit  of  the  Crown,  the  age  of  the  Me 
having  been  mis-stated ;  not  so  much  on  the  ground  of 
misrepresentation  simply,  as  because,  considering  the 
statutory  powers  and  duties  of  the  commissioners,  '^  it  was 
an  essential  part  of  the  contrcujt  itself  that  the  representa- 
tion should  be  true  "  (o). 

B.  Fire  Insurance.  Fire  io- 

This  contract  is  for  similar  reasons  treated  in  somewhat  •°'*'*^- 
the  same  way  as  that  of  marine  insurance  •(which  it  re- 
material  :  Anderson  ▼.  Fitzperald,  4  case  of  marine  insuranoe  was  ex- 
H.  L.   C.   484.    Gp.    Thomson  y.  pressl^    distingiiished,     and    the 
Weemi  (So.)  9  App.  Ca.  671.  srround  of  the  decision  in  the  Ex. 

(Q  Maedonald  v.  Zatc  Union  In-  Gh.  was  distinctly  ''that  there  was 

8uranc0  Co.  L.  B.  9  Q.  B.  828.  no  express  stipulation  in  the  policy 

(tn\  London  Aituranee  y.  Mansel^  that  made  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 

11  Ch.  D.  363.  Probably  a  material  ments  the  basis  of  the  contract :" 

fact  means  for  this  purpose  a  fact  per  Blackburn,  J.,  L.  B.  9  Q.  B. 

such  that  its  concealment  makes  333.  In  London  Assurance  y.  Mantel, 

the  statement  actually  furnished,  11  Ch.  D.  363,  Lindenau  y.  Des- 

though  literally  true,  so  misleading  borough  was  relied  on  by  counsel 

as  it  stands  as  to  be  in  effect  un-  and  the  Court ;   but   Wheelton  y. 

true.  Hardisty  was  not  cited. 

(n)   Wheelton  y.  Hardisty,  supra,  (o)  9  Ch.  397,  407,  per  Hellish, 

The  learned  editor  of  Smith's  Her-  L.  J.,  expressly  comparing  the  case 

cantile  Law  (402,  8th  ed.)  seems  to  of  a  life  policy  where  the  repreeen- 

understand  the  case  as  deciding  this  tatioDs  of  the  assured  are  made  the 

point  only,  and  treats  Lindenau  y.  basis  of  the  contract. 
Desborough  as  still  law;    but  the 
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sembles  in  being  a  contract  of  indemnity)  (jo),  though  not 
to  the  same  extent.  The  description  of  the  insured  pre- 
mises annexed  to  a  fire  policy  amounts  to  a  warranty  (or 
rather  a  condition)  that  at  the  date  of  the  policy  the  pre- 
mises correspond  to  the  description,  or  at  least  have  not 
been  altered  so  as  to  increase  the  risk;  and  also  that 
during  the  time  specified  in  the  policy  the  assured  will 
not  voluntarily  make  any  alteration  in  them  such  as  to 
increase  the  risk.  The  description  must  be  the  basis  of 
the  contract,  for  the  terms  of  insurance  can  be  calculated 
only  on  the  supposition  that  the  description  in  the  policy 
shall  remain  substantially  true  while  the  risk  is  running  (q) . 
There  are  dicta  in  the  books  which  seem  to  extend  the 
BJialogy  to  meurine  insurance  beyond  this ;  but  it  is  con- 
ceived that  since  Wheelton  v.  Eardisty  (last  page)  they 
cannot  be  relied  on. 

Deeorip-  The  effect  of  a  miBdesoription  of  the  goods  in  a  bill  of 
g^j^  in  lading,  apart  from  any  fraudulent  intention,  e.g.  of  avoiding 
W^.o^  payment  of  a  higher  rate  of  freight,  is  not  precisely  settled : 
&o.  ^'  but  it  seems  that  at  most  it  would  limit  the  carrier's 
liability  to  what  the  value  of  the  goods  would  be  if  the 
description  were  correct  (r). 

At  common  law  the  concealment  of  the  true  value  of 
goods  was  held  to  excuse  a  common  carrier  for  anything 
short  of  actual  misfeasance,  at  all  events  if  he  had  given 
notice  that  he  would  accept  valuable  parcels  only  on 
special  .terms  {s) :  but  this  matter  is  now  regulated  by 
statute  {t). 

{p)  Barren  ▼.  Tibbitts  (C.  A.)  6  Eq.  486. 

Q.  B.  D.  660.  (r)  Zebeau  v.  General  SleankXari' 

(q)  Sillem  ▼.  Thorntatiy  3  E.  &  B.  gation  Co.  L.  B.  8  G.  P.  88.     The 

868,  23  L.  J.  Q.  B.  362 ;  where  it  point  decided  is  that  the  addition 

was  held  accordingly  that  the  addi-  of  the  words  "  Weight,  value,  and 

tion  of  a  third  story  to  a  house  de-  contents  unknown"  by  the  ship- 

Boribed  as  being  of  two  stories  was  a  owner  is  an  entire  waiver  of  the 

material  alteration,  and  discharged  description. 

the  insurer :  and  see  further,  as  to  («)  Batson  v.   Donovan,  4  B.   & 

what  amounts  to  material  misde-  Aid.  21. 

ficription,  Forbes  ^  Co.'s  claim,  19  (t)  Smith,  Merc.  Law,  279  sqq. 
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C.  Suretyship.  Surety- 

It  is  laid  down  that  a  surety  is  released  from  his  obliga-  ^^ 
tion  \yj  any  misrepresentation,  or  oonoealment  amounting  s^t^on 
to  misrepresentation,  of  a  material  fact  on  the  part  of  the  J^^^t 
creditor  (t«).      The  language  used  in  different  oases  is 
hardly  consistent:  the  later  decisions  establish  however 
that  the  rule  is  not  parallel  to  that  of  marine  insurance. 
The  contract  of  suretyship  ''  is  one  in  which  there  is  no 
universal  obligation  to  make  disclosure  "  (ar).   The  creditor 
is  not  bound  to  volunteer  information  as  to  the  general 
credit  of  the  debtor  or  anything  else  which  is  not  part  of 
the  transaction  itself  to  which  the  suretyship  relates :  and 
on  this  point  there   is  no    difference  between  law  and 
equity  (y).    But  the  surety  is  entitled  to  know  the  real  Surety  is 
nature  of  the  transaction  he  guarantees  and  of  the  liability  ^ow^al 
he  is  undertaking :  and  he  generally  and  naturally  looks  nature  of 
to  the  creditor  for  information  on  this  point,  although  he  uon. 
usually  is  acting  at  the  debtor's  request  and  as  his  friend, 
and  so  relies  on  him  for  collateral  information  as  to  general 
credit  and  the  like.    In  that  case  the  creditor's  description 
of  the  transaction  amounts  to,  or  is  at  least  evidence  of, 
a  representation  that  there  is  nothing  further  that  might 
not  naturally  be  expected  to  take  place  between  the  parties 
to  a  transaction  such  as  described.   Whether  a  circumstance 
not  disclosed  is  such  that  by  implication  it  is  represented 
not  to  exist  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  transaction  and 
is  generally  a  question  of  fact  (z).  Thus  where  the  surety- 
ship was  for  a  cash  credit  opened  with  the  principal  debtor 
by  a  bank,  and  the  cash  credit  was  in  fact  applied  to  pay 
off  an  old  debt  to  the  bank,  the  House  of  Lords  held  that 
the  bank  was  not  bound  to  disclose  this,  no  actual  agree- 

(u)  RailUm  y.  MatJutva^  10  CI.  &  Insttranee  Co.  y.  Lloyd^  10  Ex.  623, 

F.  934.  24  L.  J.  Ex.  14. 

(x)  Fry,  J.,  Daviea  v.  London  attd  («)  Lee  y.  JoneSf  14  C.  B.  N.  S. 

Frovincial  Manne  Insurance  Co.  8  386,  in  Ex.  Ch.  17  0.  B.  N.  8.  482, 

Ch.  D.  at  p.  475.  603,  34  L.  J.  G.  P.  131, 138,  whioh 

(y)  Fledffe  y.  J9mm,  Johns.  663;  maybetakenasajudioialcommen- 

Wythea  y.  Labouehere,  3  De  Q.  &  J.  tary  on  the  role  giyen  in  Samilion 

693,  609,  approying  North  British  y.  Watson,  12  CI.  &  F.  109, 
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ment  being  alleged  or  shown  that  the  money  should  be  so 
applied,  and  the  thing  being  one  which  the  surety  might 
naturally  expect  to  happen  (a).  So  the  creditor  is  not 
bound  to  tell  the  surety  that  the  proposed  guaranty  is  to 
be  substituted  for  a  previous  one  given  by  another  per- 
son (i).  But  the  surety  is  not  liable  if  there  is  a  secret 
agreement  or  arrangement  which  substantially  varies  the 
nature  of  the  transaction  or  of  the  liability  to  be  under- 
taken :  as  where  the  surety  guarantees  payment  for  goods 
to  be  sold  to  the  principal  debtor,  but  the  real  bargain, 
concealed  from  the  surety,  is  that  the  debtor  shall  pay  for 
the  goods  a  nominal  price,  exceeding  the  market  price,  and 
the  excess  shall  be  applied  in  liquidation  of  an  old  debt  (e;): 
or  where  the  loan  to  be  guaranteed  is  obtained  not  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  by  an  advance  of  trust  funds  of  which 
the  principal  debtor  himself  is  a  trustee  (d).  In  Lee  v. 
Jones  (e)  there  was  a  continuing  guaranty  of  an  agent's 
liabilities  in  account  with  his  employers.  He  was  in  fact 
already  indebted  to  them  beyond  the  whole  amount 
guaranteed  by  the  surety's  agreement,  which  was  so  worded 
as  to  cover  existing  as  well  as  future  liabilities.  The  surety 
was  not  informed  of  this,  and  the  recitals  in  the  agreement, 
though  not  positively  false,  were  of  a  misleading  and  dis- 
sembling character.  The  majority  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer Chamber  held  that  there  was  evidence  of  ''  studied 
effort  to  conceal  the  truth"  amounting  to  fraud.  And 
on  the  whole  it  appears  from'  this  case  and  Rdilton  v. 
Mathews  (/)  that  the  concealment  from  the  surety  of  pre- 
vious defaults  of  the  principal  debtor,  when  there  is  a  con- 
tinuing guaranty  of  conduct  or  solvency,  is  in  itself  evidence 
of  fraud.     Where  a  person  has  become  a  surety  on  the 

(a)  Hamilton  y.  WaUoiiy  12  Q.  &  333,  decided  however  ohieflj  on  the 

F.  109 ;  aee.  Fledge  v.  Bust,  Johns.  broader  ground  that  there  cannot 

663.  be  a  conteaot  of  snretjrship  in  blank, 

{b)  Kwrth  British  Insurance  Co.  y.  for  no  creditor  was  eyer  named  or 


Zhyd,  10  Ex.  623,  24  L.  J.  Ex.  14.  specified  to  the  surety 

(e)  Pideoek  y.  Bishop,  8  B.  &  C.  (e)  17  0.  B.  N.  8.  ^ 

606  ;  I.  O.  A.  s.  143,  illust.  h,  Ex.  131. 

(d)  Squire  y.  Whitton,  1  H.  L.  C.  (/)  10  CI.  &  F.  984. 
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faith  of  thecreditor's  representation  that  another  will  become 
co-Burety,  he  is  not  bound  if  that  other  person  does  not 
join ;  and  in  eqnity  it  makes  no  difference  that  the  guaranty 
was  under  seal  (g).  Where  a  guaranty  was  given  to  certain 
judgment  creditors  in  consideration  of  their  postponing 
a  sale  under  an  execution  already  issued  against  the 
principal  debtor,  but  in  fact  they  did  not  stop  the  sale, 
being  unable  to  do  so  without  the  consent  of  other  persons 
interested,  it  was  held  that  the  guaranty  was  inopera- 
tive {h) ;  but  perhaps  this  case  is  best  accounted  for  as  one 
of  simple  failure  of  consideration ;  for  the  consideration 
for  the  guaranty  was  not  merely  the  credit  given  to  the 
principal  debtor,  but  the  immediate  stopping  of  the  sale. 

The  authorities,  taken  as  a  whole,  establish  that  as  Beyond 
between  creditor  and  surety  there  is  in  point  of  law  no  ^tiye 
positive  duty  to  give  information  as  to  the  relations  be-  Syty  to 
tween  the  creditor  and  the  principal  debtor,  but  the  surety  Sation."' 
is  discharged  if  there  is  actual  misrepresentation,  and  thaf 
silence  may  in  a  particular  case  be  equivalent  to  an  actual 
representation,  whether  it  is  so  being  a  question  of  fact  {%). 
So  far  as  these  rules  attach  special  duties  to  the  creditor 
they  do  not  apply  to  a  mere  contract  of  indemnity  {k). 

D.  Saks  of  Land.  Sales  of 

A  misdescription  materially  affecting  the  value,  title,  or  J^tii^jt 
character  of  the  property  sold  will  make  the  contract  void-  voidable 
able  at  the  purchaser's  option,  and  this  notwithstanding  teriai^" 
special  conditions  of  sale  providing  that  errors  of  descrip-  =^®- 
tion  shall  be  matter  for  compensation  only.    Flight  v. 

(0)  Rice  V.  Gordon f  11  Beav.  466,  143  ;  "Any  guarantee  vhioh  the 

Svatu  v.  Bremridgey  2  K.  &  J.  174,  creditor  has  obtained  by  meant  of 

8  D.  H.  G-.  100.    The  rule  does  not  keeping  silence  as  to  a  material 

apply  if  the  surety's  remedies  are  drcumstanoe  is  invalid/'  is  pro- 

not  really  diminished :    Cooper  v.  bably  not  intended  to  go  beyond 

Evans,  4  £q.  45,  where  the  principal  the  English  law. 
debtor  had  not  executed  the  bond,  (k)  Way  v.  Hearn^  13  C.  B.  N. 

but  had  executed  a  separate  agree-  8.  292 ;  33  L.  J.  C.  P.  34  ;  but  the 

ment  under  seal.  point  of  that  case  is  rather  that 

(A)  Cooper  v.  Joel,  1  D.  F.  J.  240.  there   was    no    misrepresentation 

(i)  Op.  I.  C.  A.  ss.  142-144,  S.  dans  locum  eontractui. 
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Booth  (/)  is  a  leading  case  on  this  subject.  The  oontract 
was  for  the  sale  of  leasehold  property,  and  the  lease  im- 
posed restrictions  against  carrying  on  several  trades,  of 
which  the  particulars  of  sale  named  only  a  few :  it  was  held 
that  the  purchaser  might  rescind  the  contract  and  recover 
back  his  deposit.  Tindal,  C.  J.  put  the  reason  of  the  case 
on  exactly  the  same  grounds  which,  as  we  shall  imme- 
diately see,  have  been  relied  on  in  like  cases  by  courts  of 
equity. 

'*  Where  the  miBdescription,  although  not  proceeding  from  frand,  is  in 
a  material  and  substantial  point,  so  far  affecting  the  subject-matter  of 
the  contract  that  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  but  for  such  mis- 
description the  purchaser  might  never  have  entered  into  the  contract  at 
all,  in  such  case  the  contract  is  ayoided  altogether,  and  the  purchaser  is 
not  bound  to  resort  to  the  clause  of  compensation.  Under  such  a  state 
of  facts  the  purchaser  may  be  considered  as  not  having  purchased  the 
thing  which  was  really  the  subject  of  the  sale." 

So  in  Phillips  v.  Caldcleugh  (w),  where  the  oontract  was 
for  the  sale  of  "  a  freehold  residence  " — which  means  free 
of  all  incumbrances  {m) — and  it  appeared  that  the  property 
was  subject  to  restrictive  covenants  of  some  kind,  the  pur- 
chaser was  held  entitled  to  rescind,  though  the  covenants 
were  in  a  deed  prior  to  that  fixed  by  the  contract  as  the 
commencement  of  the  title. 
Spedfio  Questions  of  this  kind  arise  chiefly  in  suits  for  specific 

waTO°™d    performance  between  vendors  and  purchasers  of  real  estate, 
compensa-  when  it  is  found  that  the  actual  tenure,  quantity,  or  de- 
^*  scription  of  the  property  varies  from  that  which  was  stated 

in  the  contract.  The  effect  of  the  conditions  of  sale  in  the 
particular  instance  has  almost  always  to  be  considered,  and 
the  result  of  the  variance  may  be  very  different  according 
to  these,  and  according  to  the  amount  and  importance  of 
the  discrepance  between  the  description  and  the  fact  {n). 
A  complete  or  nearly  complete  system  of  rules  has  been 
gradually  established  by  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

q  1  Bing.  N.  C.  370,  377.  the  subject  generaUy,  Dart,  V.  & 

\m)  L.  B.  4  Q.  B.  159,  161.  P.   134  sqq.,  644,  654,  1055,  1067 

(f>)  See  authorities  collected  on      sqq. 
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(iO  "IfthefaflureisnotBubstantialjequifywillinterfere"  Where 
and  enforce  the  contract  at  the  instance  of  either  party  notaub- 
with  proper  compensation  (o).    The  purchaser,  "  if  he  gets  J^^j 
substantially  that  for  which  he  bargains,  must  take  a  enforce- 
compensation  for  a  deficiency  in  the  value"  (p).   Here  the  ^^  ^^^. 
contract  is  valid  and  binding  on  both  parties,  and  the  case  penaation, 
is  analogous  to  a  sale  of  specifio  goods  with  a  collateral  either 
warranty.  P*^- 

(ii.)  There  is  a  second  class  of  cases  in  which  the  con-  ^^^^^^ 
tract  is  voidable  at  the  option  of  the  purchaser,  so  that  he  sub- 
oannot  be  forced  to  complete  even  with  compensation  at  J^ 
the  suit  of  the  vendor,  but  may  elect  either  to  be  released  capable  of 
from  his  bargain  or  to  perform   it  with  compensation.  J2Sma*'^ 
"  Q-enerally  speaking,  every  purchaser  has  a  right  to  take  ^^  ^.^^ 
what  he  can  get,  with  compensation  for  what  he  cannot  led  mar 
get"  {q)f  even  where  he  is  not  boimd  to  accept  what  the  J^^towst 
other  has  to  give  him  (r).  or  enforoe 

However  a  purchaser's  conduct  may  amount  to  an  affir-  oompen- 
mation  of  the  contract  and  so  deprive  him  of  the  right  to  '^^^' 
rescind,  but  without  affecting  the  right  to  compensation  (s) ; 
again,  special  conditions  may  exclude  the  right  to  in^  on 
compensation  and  leave  only  the  right  to  rescind  (t). 

Under  this  head  fall  cases  of  misdescription  affecting  the 
value  of  the  property,  such  as  a  statement  of  the  existence 
of  tenancies,  not  showing  that  they  are  under  leases  for 
lives  at  a  low  rent  (u) ;  or  an  unqualified  statement  of  a 

(o)  HaUey  y.  Ch^ant,  ISYes.  73, 77.  BulUr,  10  Yes.  292,  315. 

\p)  Byer  t.  Margrave,  10  Veg.  (»)  Sughei  v.  Jonet,  iupra. 

606,  508.  U)    CordingUff  y.    CheMeborough, 

{q)  Hughes  y.  Jones,  3  D.  F.  J.  3  Giff.  496,  4  D.  F.  J.  379,  where 

307,  315;  Zeyland  y.  lUingworth,  the  purchaser  olaiinmg  specifio  per- 

2  D.  F.  J.  248,  252.  fonxumce  with  oompensation,  and 

(r)  **If  a  person  possessed  of  a  haying  rejected  the  yendor's  offer 
term  for  100  years  contracts  to  seU  to  annul  the  contract  and  repay  the 
the  fee  he  cannot  compel  the  pur-  purchaserhisoosts,  was  made  toper- 
chaser  to  take,  but  the  purchaser  form  the  contract  unconditionally, 
can  compel  him  to  conyeytne  term."  See  further  as  to  the  effect  of  con- 
Fer  Lo^  Eldon,  Wood  y.  Grijith,  ditions  of  this  kind  Matotm  y. 
1  Swanst.  at  p.  54  (though  in  this  Fletcher,  6  Oh.  91. 
case  not  with  compensation,  see  (u)  Hughee  y.  Jones,  3  D.  F.  J. 
next  page):    and  see  Mortlock  y.  307. 

P.  K  K 
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recent  oocupation  at  a  certam  rent|  the  letting  value  of 
the  property  having  been  meanwhile  aaoertained  to  be 
less,  and  that  oocupation  having  been  peculiar  in  its  cir- 
ciimstances  (x) ;  or  the  description  of  the  vendor's  interest 
in  terms  importing  that  it  is  free  from  incumbrances — such 
as  "immediate  absolute  reversion  in  fee  simple"— where  it 
is  in  fact  subject  to  undisclosed  incumbrances  (y). 

The  treatment  of  this  class  of  cases  in  equity  is  analo- 
gous to  the  rules  applied  at  common  law  to  the  sale  of 
goods  not  specifically  ascertained  by  seunple  or  with  a 
warranty :  see  p.  488,  above. 
Exoep.  The  doctrine  that  a  vendor  who  has  less  than  he  under- 

*'^*  took  to  sell  is  bound  to  give  so  much  as  he  can  give  with 
an  abatement  of  the  price  applies,  it  is  to  be  understood, 
only  where  the  vendor  has  contracted  to  give  the  purchaser 
something  which  he  professed  to  be,  and  the  purchaser 
thought  him  to  be,  capable  of  giving.  Where  a  husband 
and  wife  had  agreed  to  sell  the  wife's  estate  (her  interest 
being  correctly  described  and  known  to  the  purchaser),  and 
the  wife  would  not  convey,  the  Court  refused  to  compel 
the  husband  to  convey  his  own  interest  alone  for  an  abated 
price  (z). 

Also  the  Court  will  not  order  vendors  who  sell  as  trustees 

to  perform  their  contract  with  compensation,  on  account  of 

the  prejudice  to  the  cestui  que  trust  which  might  ensue  (a). 

Pmchaaer       It  is  now  settled  (after  many  conflicting  decisions  and 

^^'       dicta)  that  a  purchaser  otherwise  entitled  to  compensation 

compen-     oan  recover  it  after  he  has  taken  a  conveyance  and  paid 

eation 
after  ca 
plotion. 


Ster^com-  *^®  purchase-money  in  full  (6). 


{x)  Dimmoek  y.  EaUett^  2  Ch.  21.  In  a  late  case  where  the  husband 
(y)  Tonranee  v.  Bolton,  8  Ch.  118.  had  the  reversion  in  fee  after  a  life 
Of  the  peculiar  character  of  the      interest  to  the  wife,  specific  per- 


non-discrosure  in   that  case  pre-  formance  with  compensation  was 

sently.     Op.  Fhillipa  v.  Caldclei4ffhy  granted:  Barker  v.  Cox,  4  Oh.  D. 

L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  159,  p.  510,  above.  464  ;  8ed  qu. 

As  to  the  proper  mode  of  assessing  (a)   White  v.  Cudthn,  8  01.  &  F. 

compensation   in  a  case  of  mis-  766. 

statement  of  profits,  see  Foxoell  v.  {b)  Fainter  r.  Johnton  (0.  A.),  13 

Elliot,  10  Oh.  424.  Q.  B.  D.  351.  See  the  former  cases 

(2)  Castle  V.  Wilkinton,  5  Oh.  634.  there  discussed. 
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(Hi.)  But  lastlj  the  varianoe  may  be  so  material  (either  Where 
in  quantity,  or  as  amounting  to  a  varianoe  in  kind)  as  to  ^^J*^^ 
avoid  the  sale  altogether  and  to  prevent  not  merely  the  l»We  of 
general  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  as  to  compensation,  but  tion, 
even  special  provisions  for  that  purpose,  from  having  any  ^ption^to 
application.     ^'  If  a  man  sells  freehold  land,  and  it  turns  aimplj. 
out  to  be  copyhold,  that  is  not  a  case  for  compensation  (c) ; 
so  if  it  turns  out  to  be  long  leasehold,  that  is  not  a  case  for 
compensation ;  so  if  one  sells  property  to  another  who  is 
particularly  anxious  to  have  the  right  of  sporting  over  it, 
and  it  turns  out  that  he  cannot  have  the  right  of  sporting 
because  it  belongs  to  somebody  else  ...  in  all  those  cases 
the  Court  simply  says  it  will  avoid  the  contract,  and  will 
not  allow  either  party  to  enforce  it  unless  the  person  who  is 
prejudiced  by  the  error  be  willing  to  perform  the  contract 
without  compensation  "  (d).    A  failure  of  title  as  to  a  part 
of  the  property  sold  which,  though  small  in  quantity,  is 
important  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  whole,  may  have  the 
same  effect  {e).    This  class  of  cases  agrees  with  the  last 
in  the  contract  being  voidable  at  the  option  of  the  party 
misled,  but  it  differs  from  it  in  this,  that  if  he  elects  to 
adopt  the  contract  at  all  he  must  adopt  it  imconditionally, 
since  compulsory  performance  with  compensation  would 
here  work  the  same  injustice  to  the  one  party  that  com- 
pulsory performance  without  compensation  would  work  to 
the  other.     Such  was  the  result  in  the  case  now  cited  of 
the  real  quantity  of  the  property  falling  short  by  nearly 
one-half  of  what  it  had  been  supposed  to  be  (/).     But  in 

{e)  And  conyersely,  a  man  who  a  lease  is  prima  faeU  a  contract  to 

buys  an  estate  as  copyhold  is  not  show  title  to   an  original  lease : 

bound  to  accept  it  if  it  is  in  fact  Cambencell  and  S.  London  Building 

freehold.     For  **the  motives  and  Socifiyy.  Holhway,  13  Ch.  D.  764. 

fancies  of  mankind  are  infinite;  {d)  Earl  of  Durham  y.  Legard^ 

and  it  is  unnecessary  for  a  man  34  Beay.  611. 

who   has  contracted  to  purchase  (<•)  Arnold  y.  Arnold  (C.  A.),  14 

one  thing  to  explain  why  he  re-  Ch.  D.  270. 

fuses  to  accept  another:  " -4yfe»y.  (/)The  price  asked  had   been 

CoXy   16  Beay.   23.    As  to  lease-  fixed  by  reference  to  the  rental 

holds,  it  is  a  settled  though  per-  alone.      Qw.  how  the  case  would 

haps  not  a  reasonable  rule  that  a  haye  stood  could  a  price  propor- 

contract  to  sell  property  held  under  tional  to  the  area  haye  been  arriyed 

kk2 
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a  later  case  where  the  vendors  were  found  to  be  entitled 
only  to  an  undivided  moiety  of  the  property  which  they 
had  professed  to  sell  as  an  entirety,  the  Court  found  no 
diificulty  in  ordering  speoifio  performance  with  an  abate- 
ment of  half  the  price  at  the  suit  of  the  purchaser,  as  no 
injustice  would  be  done  to  the  vendors,  who  would  be  fully 
paid  for  all  they  really  had  to  sell  (g).  The  real  question 
is  whether  the  deficiency  is  such  as  to  be  fairly  capable  of 
a  money  valuation  (A).  It  seems  that  where  it  is  in  the 
vendor's  power  to  make  good  the  description  of  the  pro- 
perty, but  not  by  way  of  money  compensation,  it  may  be 
in  his  option  to  perform  the  contract  with  the  non-pecu- 
niary compensation  applicable  to  the  circumstances  or  to 
treat  it  as  rescinded.  In  Baskcomh  v.  Bechcith  {%)  a  lot  of 
building  land  (part  of  a  larger  estate  intended  to  be  sold 
together)  was  sold  under  restrictive  conditions  as  to  build- 
ing, and  in  particular  that  no  public-house  was  to  be  built; 
the  purchaser  assximed  from  the  plan  and  particulars  of 
sale,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  with  good  reason, 
that  the  whole  of  the  adjoining  property  would  be  subject 


at.  And  see  StcaUland  y.  Learsley^ 
27  Bear.  430  (where  it  is  left  doubt- 
ful whether  the  purchaser  could  or 
could  not  have  enforced  the  con- 
tract with  compensation).  Gp.  D. 
18.  1.  de  cont.  empt.  22-24,  enun- 
ciating precisely  the  same  principle 
as  that  applied  by  our  courts  of 
equity.  Hanc  legem  Tenditionis: 
8%  quid  saeri  vel  religiosi  eat,  eius 
venit  nihil,  fmperracuam  non  esse, 
Bed  ad  modica  loca  pertinere :  ce- 
terum  si  omne  relig^osum,  Tel 
sacrum,  yd  publicum  yenierit, 
nxdlam  esse  emptionem:  and  see 
eod.  tit.  18.  40  pr.  In  JFkittemore 
y.  Whittetnore,  8  Eq.  603,  a  case  of 
material  deficiency  in  quantity,  it 
was  held  that  a  condition  of  sale 

Sroyiding  generally  that  errors  of 
escription  should  be  only  matter 
of  compensation  did  apply,  but 
another  excluding  compensation 
for  errors  in  quantity  did  not ;  so 
that  on  the  whole  the  purchaser 


could  not  rescind,  but  was  entitled 
to  compensation. 

iff)  Bailey  y.  Fiper,  18  Eq.  683  ; 
Horroeke  y.  Rigby,  9  Ch.  D.  180, 
where  the  moieiy  was  so  incum- 
bered that  the  yendor  in  the  result 
gfot  nothing  but  an  indemnity: 
Wheatley  y.  Slade,  4  Sim.  126,  is 

gractically  oyemiled  by  these  cases, 
imilarly  as  to  leasehold,  Burrow 
y.  Seammell,  19  Ch.  D.  176,  where 
apparently  Bailey  y.  JPiper  was 
oyerlooked.  Maw  y.  Topham,  19 
Beay.  576,  is  distinguishable,  as 
there  the  purchaser  knew  or  ought 
to  haye  Imown  that  a  good  title 
could  not  be  made  to  the  whole. 

{h)  See  Dyer  y.  Sargrave,  10 
Yes.  at  p.  507  ;  and  on  the  distinc- 
tion of  tne  different  classes  of  cases 
generally,  per  Amphlett,  B.  Phil- 
lips y.  Miller,  L.  R.  10  0.  P.  427-8. 

{•)  8  Eg.  100  (1869,  before  Lord 
Romilly,  M.  R.). 
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to  like  restriotionfi.  One  small  adj  aoent  plot  had  in  fact 
been  reserved  by  the  vendor  out  of  the  estate  to  be  sold, 
so  that  it  would  be  free  from  restrictive  covenants ;  but 
this  did  not  sufficiently  appear  from  the  plan.  The  vendor 
sued  for  specific  perfonnance.  It  was  held  that  he  was 
entitled  at  his  option  to  a  decree  for  specific  performance, 
on  the  terms  of  entering  into  a  restrictive  covenant  in- 
cluding the  reserved  plot,  or  to  have  his  bill  dismissed  (k). 
It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  option  should  not  have  been 
with  the  purchaser.  The  vendor  had  the  means  of  per- 
forming what  must  be  taken  to  have  really  been  his  con- 
tract (for  a  man  cannot  be  heard  to  say  that  the  natural 
construction  and  meaning  of  the  contract  he  proposes, 
whether  by  a  verbal  description  of  the  subject-matter,  or 
by  words  helped  out  by  maps  or  other  symbols,  is  not  the 
meaning  he  intended:  accipiuntur  fortim  contra  pro- 
ferentem  {I) :  and  it  might  have  been  a  not  unsound  or 
unjust  conclusion  to  hold  that  he  was  simply  bound  to 
perform  it. 

This  third  class  of  cases  may  be  compared  (though  not 
exactly)  to  a  sale  of  goods  subject  to  a  condition  or 
"  warranty  in  the  nature  of  a  condition,"  so  that  the  sale 
is  '^  to  be  null  if  the  affirmation  is  incorrect "  {m). 

A  purchaser  who  in  a  case  falling  under  either  of  the  Deposit, 
last  two  heads  exercises  his  option  to  rescind  the  contract  ooverlSle 
may  sue  in  the  Chancery  Division  to  have  it  set  aside,  and  ^  eqm^ 
recover  back  in  the  same  action  any  deposit  and  expenses  at  law. 
already  paid  under  the  contract  {n).    And  it  seems  that 
there  is  an  independent  right  to  sue  in  equity  for  the 
return  of  the  deposit  and  expenses,  at  aU  events  if  there 
are  any  accompanying  circumstances  to  afford  ground  for 

{h)  The  oaae   oomes  very  near  oont.  empt.  21. 

Bloomer  y.  Spittle,  13  Eq.  427,  and  (m)  Bannerman  y.  Whiter  10  0.  B. 

others  of  that  class,  explained  pp.  N.  S.  844,  31  L.  J.  C.  P.  28. 

430,  477,  aboye.  (w)  E.g.  Stanton  t.  TattenaU,  1 

(n  2  Sm.  L.  C.  626  (7th  ed.) ;  D.  Sm.  &  &.  629,  Torrance  y.  Bolton^ 

2.  14.  de  paeids,  30 ;  JD.  18.  1.  de  8  Oh.  118. 
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equitable  juiisdiotion,  such  as  eeourities  having  been  given 
of  which  the  specific  restitution  is  claimed  (o). 

To  return  to  the  more  general  question,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  vendor  to  give  a  fair  and  unambiguous  description  of 
his  property  and  title.  And,  notwithstanding  the  current 
maxim  about  simplex  commendation  language  of  general 
commendation — such  as  a  statement  that  the  person  in 
possession  is  a  most  desirable  tenant — is  deemed  to  include 
the  assertion  that  the  vendor  does  not  know  of  any  fact 
inconsistent  with  it.  A  contract  obtained  by  describing  a 
tenant  as  '^  most  desirable  "  who  had  paid  the  last  quarter's 
rent  in  instalments  and  under  pressure  has  been  set  aside 
at  the  suit  of  the  purchaser  {p).  If  the  vendor  does  not 
intend  to  offer  for  sale  an  unqualified  estate,  the  qualifica- 
tions should  appear  on  the  face  of  the  particulars  (^).  In 
Torrance  v.  Bolton  (r)  an  estate  was  offered  for  sale  as  an 
immediate  reversion  in  fee  simple.  At  the  auction  condi- 
tions of  sale  were  read  aloud  from  a  manuscript,  but  no 
copy  given  to  the  persons  who  attended  the  sale.  One  of 
these  conditions  showed  that  the  property  was  subject  to 
three  mortgages.  The  plaintiff  in  the  suit  had  bid  and 
become  the  purchaser  at  the  sale,  but  without  having,  as 
he  alleged,  distinctly  heard  the  conditions  or  understood 
their  effect.  The  Court  held  that  the  particulars  were 
nusleading ;  that  the  mere  reading  out  of  the  conditions  of 
sale  was  not  enough  to  remove  their  effect  and  to  make 
it  clear  to  the  mind  of  the  purchaser  what  he  was  really 
buying;  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  have  the  contract 
rescinded  and  his  deposit  returned. 

A  misleading  description  may  be  treated  as  a  misrepre- 
sentation even  if  it  is  in  terms  accurate :   for  example, 


(o)  Aberaman  Ironworks  Oo.  v. 
Wiekens,  4  Ch.  101,  where  the  con- 
tract having  been  rescinded  by  con- 
sent before  the  suit  was  held  not  to 
deprive  the  Court  of  jurisdiction. 


{p)  Smith  T.  Zand  and  Mouse 
Property  Corporation,  0.  A.,  28  Ch. 
D.  7. 

{q)  Hughes  v.  Jones,  3  D.  F.  J. 
807,  314. 

(r)  8  Ch.  118. 
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where  property  was  described  as  "  in  the  occupation  of  A." 
at  a  certain  rental,  and  in  trath  A.  held  not  under  the 
vendor,  but  imder  another  person's  adverse  possession  («),  or 
where  immediate  possession  is  material  to  the  purchaser, 
and  the  tenant  holds  under  an  unexpired  lease  for  years 
which  is  not  disclosed  (t),  A  misleading  statement  or 
omission  made  by  mere  heedlessness  or  accident  may 
deprive  a  vendor  of  his  right  to  specific  performance,  even 
if  such  that  a  more  careful  buyer  might  not  have  been 
misled  (tt). 

All  this  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  vendor's  Duty  of 
property  and  title  are  best  known  to  himself,  as  almost  ^^^iai 
always  is  the  case.  But  the  position  of  the  parties  may  <»««*• 
be  reversed:  a  person  who  has  become  the  owner  of  a 
property  he  knows  very  little  about  may  sell  it  to  a  person 
well  acquainted  with  it,  and  in  that  case  a  material  mis- 
representation by  the  purchaser  makes  the  contract,  and 
even  an  executed  conveyance  pursuant  to  it,  voidable  at 
the  vendor's  option  (x).  So  it  is  where  the  purchaser  has 
done  acts  unknown  to  the  vendor  which  alter  their  position 
and  rights  with  reference  to  the  property :  as  where  there 
is  a  coal  mine  under  the  land  and  the  purchaser  has  tres- 
passed upon  it  and  raised  coal  without  the  vendor's  know- 
ledge :  for  here  the  proposed  purchase  involves  a  buying 
up  of  rights  against  the  purchaser  of  which  the  owner  is 
not  aware  (y). 

On  a  sale  under  the  direction  of  the  Court  a  person 
offering  to  buy  must  either  abstain  from  laying  any  infor- 
mation before  the  Court  in  order  to  obtain  its  approval,  or 
he  must  lay  before  it  all  the  information  he  possesses,  and 
which  it  is  material  that  the  Court  should  have,  to  enable 
it  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  subject  under  its  considera- 
tion.   It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  information  given  to 


(<}  Zaehian  ▼.  Seynoldt,  Kay  52.  {x)  Haygarth  y.  WeaHng,  12  Eq. 

it)  Cdballero  y.  Hentyy  9  Gh.  447.       320. 

(u)  J<me9  y.  Rimmery  14  Ch.  D.  (v)  PhiUips  y.  Eon^fray^  6  Gh. 


CabalUro  y.  Hentyy  9  Gh.  447. 
Jone9  y.  Rimmery  14  Gh.  D. 
688.'  776,779. 
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the  Court  waa  true  as  far  as  it  went,  and  that,  if  the  Court 
desired  further  information  or  further  materials,  it  should 
have  asked  for  them.  The  Court  is  neither  buyer  nor 
seller,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  laying  materials 
before  it  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  its  approval  of  any 
transaction  to  take  oare  that  the  materials  furnished  to 
guide  the  Court  shall  not  be  '*  incomplete  or  misleading." 
Accordingly  the  sale  of  a  life  interest  under  the  direction 
of  the  Court  has  been  set  aside  after  the  lapse  of  several 
years  upon  proof  that  the  terms  were  sanctioned  on  the 
strength  of  adverse  medical  opinions  communicated  to  the 
Court  by  the  buyer,  while  less  unfavourable  opinions 
known  to  the  buyer  were  withheld  (z). 
Effect  of  Vendors  of  land  may,  and  constantly  do  in  practice,  sell 
Snditionfl  nuder  conditions  requiring  the  purchaser  to  assume  par- 
aa  to  title,  ticular  states  of  fact  and  title.  But  such  conditions  must 
not  be  misleading  as  to  any  matter  within  the  vendor's 
knowledge  {a),  "  The  vendor  is  not  at  liberty  to  require 
the  purchaser  to  assume  as  the  root  of  his  title  that  which 
documents  within  his  possession  show  not  to  be  the  fact, 
even  though  those  documents  may  show  a  perfectly  good 
title  on  another  groomd : "  and  if  this  is  done  even  by  a 
perfectly  innocent  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  vendor  or 
his  advisers,  specific  performance  will  not  be  enforced  {b). 
A  special  condition  limiting  the  time  for  which  title  is  to 
be  shown  must  be  fair  and  explicit,  and  "  give  a  perfectly 
fair  description  of  the  nature  of  that  which  is  to  form  the 
root  of  title"  (c). 
Non-dia-  The  House  of  Lords  decided  in  Wtlde  v.  Gibson  {d)  that 
d^S^of     ^^  vendor's  silence  as  to  a  right  of  way  over  the  pro- 

{z)  JBoswell  ▼.  Coaks  (0.  A.),  27  oontraot,  quaref  per  Jeaael,  M.  B. 

Oh.  D.  424  ;  per  Cur.  at  p.  464.  at  p.  142. 

(a)  Heyumd  v.  MallalieUy  25  Ch.  Ce)  Marsh  and  Earl  Granville  (0. 

367  (definite  adverse  claims  known  A.),  24  Ch.  D.  11,  22,  where  the 

to  a  vendor  must  he  disclosed  eyen  purchaser  was  held  not  hound  to 

if  he  thinks  them  unfounded).  accept   as  the  commencement  of 

{b)  Broad  v.  Munton^  12  Ch.  D.  title  a  Toluntaiy  deed  not  stated  in 

131  (C.  A.),  per  Cotton,  L.  J.  at  p.  the  contract  to  he  such. 

149 :  whether  this  would  he  suffi-  (^)  1  H.  L.  0.  606. 
dent  ground  for  rescinding   the 
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perty,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  was  not  shown  to  be  title  not 
aware,  was  no  ground  for  setting  aside  the  oontract.    This  hJ^  ^ 
reversed  the  decision  of  Knight  Bruce,  V.-C.  (c),  who  held  vendor  .- 
that  the  silence  of  the  particulars  taken  together  with  the  Onheon.' 
condition  of  the  property  (for  the  way  had  been  enclosed) 
amounted  to  an  assertion  that  no  right  of  way  existod.   In 
any  view  it  seems  an  extraordinary,  not  to  say  dangerous, 
doctrine  to  say  that  a  vendor  is  not  bound  to  know  his 
own  title,  so  far  at  least  as  with  ordinary  diligence  he  may 
know  it :  and  the  case  is  severely  criticized  by  Lord  St. 
Leonards  (/).    The  Irish  case  relied  on  by  the  Lords  as  a 
direct  authority  may  be  distinguished  on  the  ground  that 
the  representation  there  made  by  the  lessor  that  there  was 
no  right  of  way  was  made  not  merely  with  an  honest  belief, 
but  with  a  reasonable  belief  in  its  truth  (g). 

The  decision  in  Wilde  v.  GHbson  was  much  influenced  by 
the  purchaser's  case  having  been  rested  in  the  pleadings 
to  a  certain  extent  upon  charges  of  actual  fraud,  which 
however  were  abandoned  in  argument:  the  doctrine  of 
constructive  notice,  it  was  said,  could  not  be  applied  in 
support  of  an  imputation  of  direct  personal  fraud.  Even 
so  the  result  in  modem  practice  would  only  be  that  the 
plaintiff  would  have  to  pay  the  costs  occasioned  by  the 
unfounded  charges ;  he  would  not  lose  any  relief  for  which 
he  otherwise  showed  sufficient  grounds  (h).  And  on  exa- 
mining the  pleadings  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  imputation 
sufficient  to  justify  the  grave  rebukes  expressed  in  the 
judgments  (e) .  Altogether  the  case  strongly  illustrates  the 
confusion  and  inconvenience  which  follow  from  the  use 
of  the  word  fraud  with  a  latitude  inconsistent  with  its 

(f)  S.  G.  nom,  Oibion  y.  D'Ettt,  (A)  mUiard  t.  Eiffe,  L.  B.  7  H. 

2  Y.  &  G.  642.  L.  39  ;  see  next  chapter. 

(/)  Sugd,  Law  of  Property,  614,  (•)  The  biU  in  Q&ton  v.  D'EtU, 

637,  &o.  whioh  ia  to  be  found  in  the  printed 

iff)  Ibideed  the  Court  seems  to  cases  of  1848,  has  the  words 
haye  thought  it  was  true,  notwith-  ^'carefuUj  concealed  "  in  one  pas- 
standing  Uie  adyerse  result  of  an  sage :  '*  fraudulently  concealed  " 
action.  Leggt  y.  Croker,  1  Ball  &  in  another  may  mean,  of  course, 
B.  606,  Sugd.  op.  eit.  667.  fraudulently  in  a  teohaioal  sense. 
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ordinary  and  natural  meaning.  It  was  also  said  by  Lord 
Campbell  that  a  court  of  equity  mil  not  set  aside  an 
executed  conveyance  on  the  ground  of  misrepresentation 
or  concealment,  but  only  for  actual  fraud  {k) :  but  this 
dictum  has  not  been  followed.  Where  copyhold  land  has 
been  sold  as  freehold,  apparently  in  good  faith,  the  sale 
was  set  aside  after  conveyance  {I).  Here,  however,  the 
seller  had  notice  when  he  bought  the  land  himself  that 
some  part  of  it  at  least  was  copyhold.  On  the  other  hand 
there  may  be  a  want  of  diligence  on  the  purchaser's  part 
which,  although  not  such  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  right  of 
rescinding  the  contract  before  completion,  would  preclude 
him  from  having  the  sale  set  aside  after  conveyance  (w). 
General  As  a  general  result  of  the  authorities  there  seems  to  be 
®'  no  doubt  that  on  sales  of  real  property  it  is  the  duty  of  the 

party  acquainted  with  the  property  to  give  substantially 
correct  information,  at  all  events  to  the  extent  of  his  own 
actual  knowledge  (n),  of  all  facts  material  to  the  descrip- 
tion or  title  of  the  estate  offered  for  sale,  but  not  of 
extraneous  facts  affecting  its  value:  the  seller,  for  example, 
is  not  bound  to  tell  the  buyer  what  price  he  himself  gave 
for  the  property  (o). 
Exception  The  general  rule  seems  not  applicable  as  between  lessor 
**»tion^^'  and  lessee,  where  the  letting  is  for  an  occupation  by  the 
lessee  himself,  and  so  far  as  concerns  any  physical  fact 
which  can  be  discovered  by  inspection;  for  in  ordinary 
circumstances  the  landlord  is  entitled  to  assume  that  the 
tenant  will  go  and  look  at  the  premises  for  himself,  and 
therefore  is  not  bound  to  tell  him  if  they  are  in  bad  repair 
or  even  ruinous  {p). 

(k)  1  H.  L.  C.  632.  omitted  to  examine  the  originals. 

(0   Mart  V.  Swainey  7  Ch.  D.  42  ;  («)  See  Jolifg  v.  £aker,  11  Q.  B. 

AWomRaygarthY.  Wearing ^  12  Eq.  D.  255,  but  that  case  is  of  little 

320)  an  executed  conveyance  was  authority,  if  any,  on  the  question 

set  aside  on  simple  misrepresenta-  of  contract,  see  per  Smith,  J.  in 

tion.  Faltner  y.  Johnson^  12  Q.  B.  D.  at 

(m)  M^Oulloeh  ▼.  Gregory y  1  E.  &  p.  37,  explaining  his  own  part  in 

J.  286,  where  a  wiU  was  mis-stated  JoUffe  y.  Baker. 

in  the  abstract  so  as  to  conceal  a  (o)  3  App.  Oa.  1267. 

defect  of  title,  but  the  purchaser  \p)  Keates  y.  Earl  Cadogan^  10  C. 
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E.  Family  Setiknients.  Family 

In  the  negotiations  for  family  settlements  and  com-  menj . 
promises  it  is  the  dutj  of  the  parties  and  their  professional  f°^y^ 
agents  not  only  to  abstain  from  misrepresentations,  but  to  dosme. 
communicate  to  the  other  parties  all  material  facts  within 
their  knowledge  affecting  the  rights  to  be  dealt  with.  The 
omission  to  make  such  conmiunioation,  even  without  any 
wrong  motive,  is  a  ground  for  setting  aside  the  transaction. 
**  Full  and  complete  communication  of  all  material  drcum- 
stances  is  what  the  Court  must  insist  on  "  (q).  "  Without 
full  disclosure  honest  intention  is  not  sufElcient,"  and  it 
makes  no  difference  if  the  non-disclosure  is  due  to  an 
honest  but  mistaken  opinion  as  to  the  materiality  or 
accuracy  of  the  information  withheld  (r).  The  operation 
of  this  rule  is  not  affected  by  the  leaning  of  equity,  as  it 
is  called,  towards  supporting  re-settlements  and  similar 
arrangements  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness  in 
families  («). 

P.  Parinershipy  Contracts  to  take  Shares  in  Companies,  and  Partner- 
Contracts  of  Promoters.  c^inu^ 

The  contract  of  partnership  is  always  described  as  one  to  take 
in  which  the  utmost  good  faith  is  required.  So  far  as  this  "*^*'^- 
principle  applies  to  the  relations  of  partners  after  the 
partnership  is  formed,  it  belongs  to  the  law  of  partnership 
as  a  special  and  distinct  subject ;  and  in  fact  the  principle 
is  worked  out  in  definite  rules  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
seldom  appealed  to  in  its  general  form.  But  it  also  applies 
to  the  transactions  preceding  the  formation  of  a  partner- 
ship, or  rather  its  full  and  apparent  constitution.     For 

B.  591,  20  L.  J.  -  C.  P.  76.    The  ohance  of  there  being  something  in 

g^eral  role  does  apply  as  to  mat-  it.    Probably  the  t^  is  (as  in  the 

ten  of  title:  MoatynY.Wett  Moatyn  case  of  manne  insnrance,  p.  489, 

CW,  ^.  Co.^  1  O/P.  D.  145.  above)  whether  the  judgment  of  a 

{q)  Gordon  ▼.  Gordon j  3  Sw.  400,  reasonable  man  would  he  affected. 

473.  Cp.  Eeywood  y.  Mallalieu,  25  Gh. 

(r)  lb,  477.    How  far  does  this  D.  357. 

go  ?    It  can  hardly  be  a  duty  to  («)  lb.;  Fane  y.  FaM,  20  Eq.  698. 
oommunioate  mere  gossip  on  the 
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Prospec- 
tuB  must 
be  both 
positiTely 
and  nega- 
tively 
ooireot. 


example,  an  intending  partner  mnst  not  make  a  private 
profit  out  of  a  dealing  undertaken  by  him  on  behalf  of 
the  future  firm  {t).  There  is  little  or  no  direct  authority 
to  show  that  a  person  inviting  another  to  enter  into  part- 
nership with  him  is  bound  not  only  to  abstain  from  mis- 
statement, but  to  disclose  everything  within  his  knowledge 
that  is  material  to  the  prospects  of  the  undertaking.  .  But 
the  existence  of  such  a  duty  (the  precise  extent  of  which 
must  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  relative  position 
and  means  of  knowledge  of  the  parties)  is  postulated  by 
the  stringent  rules  which  have  been  laid  down  as  binding 
on  the  promoters  of  companies.  These  are  expressed 
with  the  more  strictness,  inasmuch  as  the  public  to  whom 
promoters  address  themselves  are  for  the  most  part  not 
versed  in  the  particular  kind  of  business  proposed,  but  are 
simply  persons  in  search  of  an  investment  for  their  money, 
and  with  slight  means  at  hand,  if  any,  of  verifying  the 
statements  made  to  them. 

"  The  public,"  it  is  said, "  who  are  invited  by  a  prospectus 
to  join  in  any  new  adventure,  ought  to  have  the  same 
opportunity  of  judging  of  everything  which  has  a  material 
bearing  on  its  true  character  as  the  promoters  themselves 
possess "  (u)  :  and  those  who  issue  a  prospectus  inviting 
people  to  take  shares  on  the  faith  of  the  representations 
therein  contained  are  bound  ^'not  only  to  abstain  from 
stating  as  fact  that  which  is  not  so,  but  to  omit  no  one 
fact  within  their  knowledge  the  existence  of  which  might 
in  any  degree  affect  the  nature  or  extent  or  quality  of  the 
privileges  and  advantages  which  the  prospectus  holds  out 
as  an  inducement  to  take  shares  "  (x).  Therefore  if  un- 
true or  misleading  representations  are  made  as  to  the 


{i)  Lindley,  1.  679;  Faweett  v. 
Whitehouae,  1  R.  &  M.  132.  Yet 
the  duty  is  incident,  not  preoedent, 
to  the  contract  of  partnership :  for 
if  there  were  not  a  complete  con- 
tract of  partnership  there  would  be 
no  duty  at  all. 


(m)  Lord  Ohelmsford  in  Omtral 
Sv.  Co.  of  Venezueia  y.  Kiteh,  L.  B. 
2H.  L.  99,  113. 

(x)  KindeniejfY.-CNetoBruHi* 
iciekf  fe.  Co,  y.  Muggeridgey  1  Dr. 
&  Sm.  363,  381,  adopted  by  Lord 
Chelmsford,  /.  e. 
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oharaoter  and  value  of  the  property  to  be  acquired  by  a 
company  for  the  purposes  of  its  operations  (y),  the  privileges 
and  position  secured  to  it,  the  amount  of  capital  (s),  or 
the  amount  of  shares  already  subscribed  for  (a),  a  person 
who  has  agreed  to  take  shares  on  the  faith  of  such  repre- 
sentations, and  afterwards  discovers  the  truth,  is  entitled 
to  rescind  the  contract  and  repudiate  the  shares,  if  he  does 
so  within  a  reasonable  time  and  before  a  winding-up  has 
given  the  company's  creditors  an  indefeasible  right  to  look 
to  him  as  a  contributory.  For  full  information  on  this 
subject  the  reader  is -referred  to  Lord  Justice  lindley's 
treatise  (b). 

There  is  likewise  a  fiduciary  relation  between  a  promoter  Duty  of 
and  the  company  in  its  corporate  capacity,  which  imposes  t^^^ 
on  the  promoter  the  duty  of  full  and  fair  disclosure  in  any  pmi7« 
transaction  with  the  company,  or  even  with  persons  pro- 
visionally representing  the  inchoate  company  before  it  is 
actually  formed  (c).    Promoters  who  form  a  company  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  their  property  are  not  entitled  to 
deal  with  that  company  as  a  stranger  (ef).    They  must 
provide  it  with  ''a  board  of  directors  who  can  and  do 
exercise  an  independent  and  intelligent  judgment  on  the 
transaction"  (e). 

The  Companies  Act,  1867,  s.  38,  makes  it  the  duty  of 
promoters  of  a  company  to  disclose  in  the  prospectus  any 
previous  contract  entered  into  by  the  company  or  the 


(y)  Beese  Eiver  Silver  Mining  Co,  collected.    Mere  commimioation  to 

▼.  Smith,  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  64,  affg.  the  company  ia  not  a  sufficient  Te- 

8.  c.  nom.  Smith^B  ca.  2  Gh.  604.  pndiation.    The  shareholder  most 

{z)  Central  My.  Co,  of  Venezuela  y.  do  something  to  alter  his  status  as 

Kisehf  supra.  a    member :    per  Lindley,    L.  J. 

{a)   Wright's  ca.  7  Ch.  65  ;  cp.  ScoitUh  Petroleum  Co,  2Z  Oh.  "D.^Z^, 

Moore  ^  Be  la  Torre' e  ca.  18  Eq.  {e)  New  Sombrero   Fhotphate  Co, 

661 .  V.  JErlanger,  6  Ch.  D.  73,  per  James, 

(b)  Lindler  on  Partnership,   2.  L.  J.  at  p.  118 ;  affd.  in  H.  L.  nont. 

935,  1424.   And  see  American  Law  Erlanger  v.  New  Sombrero  Phosphate 

Review,N.  S.vol.  l,p.  177(March,  Co.  3  App.  Ca.   1218;  Bagnall  y. 

1880),   "Effect  of  Fraud  on  Sub-  Carlton,  6  Ch.  D.  371. 

scriptions  to  Stock,"  by  Seymour  (d)  Erlanger    y.    New    Sombrero 

D.  Thompson,  where  English  and  Phosphate  Co.  3  App.  Ca.  at  p.  1268. 

American  authorities  are  veryfuUy  {c)  lb,  at  pp.  1229,  1236,  1255. 
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promoters ;  in  default  of  which  the  prospectus  is  deemed 
''  fraudulent  on  the  part  of  the  promoters,  directors,  and 
officers  of  the  company  knowingly  issuing  the  same  "  as 
regards  any  one  taking  shares  on  the  faith  of  the  prospectus 
and  without  notice  of  the  contract.  This  creates  no  duty 
on  the  part  of  any  one  who  was  not  a  promoter  at  the 
date  of  the  contract  (/),  nor  towards  any  one  but  share- 
holders ig) :  and  it  seems  the  right  it  gives  the  shareholder 
is  to  bring  an  action  of  deceit  against  the  delinquent  per- 
sonally, and  not  to  be  released  from  his  contract  (/).  The 
contracts  mentioned  in  this  very  loosely  drawn  enactment 
include  not  only  contracts  binding  or  intended  to  bind  the 
company  itself,  but  all  contracts  involving  dealings  with 
the  company's  shares  or  assets  which,  if  known  to  a  prudent 
man,  would  be  material  to  determine  his  judgment  as  to 
taking  shares  (A).  It  is  not  quite  dear  how  far  the  obliga- 
tions of  promoters  to  shareholders,  under  this  clause  or 
otherwise,  can  be  waived  by  express  notice  in  the  pros- 
pectus. Special  terms  intended  to  have  that  effect,  and 
presumably  settled  under  good  advice,  are  however  in 
frequent  use. 

^ntract  Thus  much  of  the  elates  of  contracts  to  which  special 
duties  of  this  kind  are  incident.  The  absence  of  any  such 
duty  in  other  cases  is  strongly  exemplified  by  the  contract 
to  marry.  Here  there  is  no  obligation  of  disclosure,  except 
so  far  as  the  woman's  chastity  is  an  implied  condition.  The 
non-disclosure  of  a  previous  and  subsisting  engagement 
to  another  person  (t),  or  of  the  party's  own  previous  in- 
sanity (A:),  is  no  answer  to  an  action  on  the  promise.  If 
promises  to  marry  are  to  give  a  right  of  action,  one  would 
think  the  contract  should  be  treated  as  one  requiring  the 
utmost  good  faith :  but  such  are  the  decisions. 

(/)  OoverU  oa.  20  Eq.  114,  1  Ch.  (C.  A.),  6  0.  P.  D.  455  (with  oon- 

D.  182.  siderable  dLfferenoes  of  (pinion). 

{a)  Cornells,  Hay^  L.  R.  8  C.  P.  (»)  Beachey  y.  Brown,  A  B.  &  E. 

828.  796,  29  L.  J.  Q.  B.  105. 

(A)  Twyeross  v.  Grant  (C.  A.),  2  {k)  Baker  v.  Cartwriaht,  10  C.  B. 

0.  P.  D.  469,  Sullivan  v.  Mitcal/e  N.  8.  121. 
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Marriage  itself  is  said  not  to  be  avoided  even  bj  actual 
fraud  (l),  but  the  reasons  for  this  are  obviously  of  a  different 
kind :  nor  is  a  marriage  settlement  rendered  voidable  by 
the  wife's  non-disclosure  of  previous  misconduct  (m). 

Beasons  have  already  been  given  for  abstaining  from  the 
attempt  to  state  a  more  general  rule  for  the  treatment  of 
contracts  entered  into  by  one  party  in  consequence  of 
representations  made  by  the  other  which  were  not  true  in 
fact,  but  not  known  to  be  untrue  by  the  person  making 
them.  We  proceed  to  deal  with  the  question  of  fraudulent 
misrepresentation,  deceit,  or  fraud  in  the  strict  and  only 
proper  sense. 

Part  2. — Fraud. 

Fraud  generally  includes  misrepresentation.    Its  specific  Fraud 
mark  is  the  presence  of  a  dishonest  intention  on  the  part  ^ndea^ 
of  him  by  whom  the  representation  is  made.     In  this  case  nuflropw- 
we  have  a  mistake  of  one  party  caused  by  a  representation 
of  the  other,  which  representation  is  made  by  deliberate 
words  or  conduct  with  the  intention  of  thereby  procuring 
consent  to  the  contract,  and  without  a  belief  in  its  truth. 

There  are  some  instances  of  fraud,  however,  in  which  But  not 
one  can  hardly  say  there  is  a  misrepresentation  except  by  afl^fmi  a 
a  forced  use  of  language.     It  is  fraudulent  to  enter  into  a  co^ract  u 
contract  with  the  design  of  using  it  as  an  instrument  of  a  ool- 
wrong  or  deceit  against  the  other  party.   Thus  a  separation  ^^^j 
deed  is  fraudulent  if  the  wife's  real  object  in  consenting  or  or  imLw- 
procuring  the  husband's  consent  to  it  is  to  be  the  better  pos^^ 
able  to  renew  a  former  illicit  intercourse  which  has  been  without 
concealed  from  him.     ^'  None  shall  be  permitted  to  take  of  per- 
advantage  of  a  deed  which  they  have  fraudulently  induced  J^™^? 

{I)  Swift  V.  Kelli/y  3  Knapp,P.  0.  (m)  Fvans  y.  Carrington,  2  D.  F. 

257,  293:    but  I^rd  Brougham's  J.  481.    It  is  there  said  however 

language  is  much  too  wide  ;  as  to  that    non-disclosure    of   adultery 

the  point  actually  decided  see  p.  would  be  enough  to  ayoid  a  sepa- 

dl9  below.  ration  deed. 
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another  to  execute  that  they  may  commit  an  injury  against 
morality  to  the  injury  and  loss  of  the  party  by  whom  the 
deed  is  executed  "  (n).  So  it  is  fraud  to  obtain  a  contract 
for  the  transfer  of  property  or  possession  by  a  representa- 
tion that  the  property  will  be  used  for  some  lawful  purpose, 
when  the  real  intention  is  to  use  it  for  an  unlawful  pur- 
pose (o).  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  not  fraud  to  make  a 
contract  without  any  intention  of  performing  it,  because 
peradventure  the  party  may  think  better  of  it  and  perform 
it  after  all:  but  this  was  in  a  case  where  the  question  arose 
wholly  on  the  form  of  the  pleadings,  and  in  a  highly  tech- 
nical and  now  happily  impossible  manner  (p).  And  both 
before  and  since  it  has  repeatedly  been  considered  a  fraud 
in  law  to  buy  goods  with  the  intention  of  not  paying  for 
them  (q).  Here  it  is  obvious  that  the  party  would  not 
enter  into  the  contract  if  he  knew  of  the  fraudulent  inten- 
tion :  but  the  fraud  is  not  so  much  in  the  concealment  as 
in  the  character  of  the  intention  itself.  It  would  be  ridi- 
culous to  speak  of  a  duty  of  disclosure  in  such  cases.  Still 
there  is  ignorance  on  the  one  hand  and  wrongful  contri- 
vance on  the  other,  such  as  to  bring  these  cases  within  the 
more  general  description  of  fraud  given  in  Oh.  VIH. 
p.  391,  above. 
Right  of  The  party  defrauded  is  entitled,  and  was  formerly  en- 
fraodulent  titled  at  law  as  well  as  in  equity,  to  rescind  the  contract, 
contract,  u  jYaud  in  all  courts  and  at  all  stages  of  the  transaction 
has  been  held  to  vitiate  all  to  which  it  attaches  "  (r). 

(«)  Evans  y.  CarringUm,  2  D.  F.  216,  15  L.  J.  Ex.  113 ;   WhiU  ▼. 

J.  481,  601 ;  cp.  EvaM  v.  Edmmds,  Garden^  10  0.  B.  919,  923,  20  L.  J. 

13  0.  B.  777,  where,  however,  ex-  C.  P.  166 ;  Clough  y.  L,  f  If.  W, 

press  representation  was  avenid.  JKy.  Co.  L.  R.  7  Ex.  26  ;  Ex  parte 

(o)  Feret  v.  Hill,  16  C.  B.  207,  JFhiitaker,    10  Ch.  446,  449,   per 

23  L.  J.  G.  P.  185,  concedes  this,  Hellish,  L.J.;  Danaldsony.Farwell, 

deciding  only  that  possession  ac-  3  Otto  (93  U.  S.)  631.    But  it  is 

tually   given    nnder  the  contract  not  such  a  "false  representation  or 

cannot  be  treated  as  a  mere  trespass  other  fraud"   as  to   constitute  a 

by  the  party  defrauded.  misdemeanor  under  s.  11,  snb-s.  19 

(p)  Hemingway  v.  SamilUm^  4  M.  of    the  Debtors  Act,    1869  ;    Ex 

&  W,  115.  parte  Brett,  I  Ch.  D.  151. 

{q)  Ferguson  v.  Carrington,  9  B.  &  (r)  Per  Wilde,  B.  Udell  v.  Ather^ 

C.  69  ;  Load  v.  Green,  16  M.  &  W.  ton,  7  H.  &  N.  at  p.  181. 
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We  shall  now  consider  the  elements  of  fraud  separately :  Elements 
and  first  the  false  representation  in  itself.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  the  representation  is  made  by  express 
words  or  by  oonduoty  nor  whether  it  consists  in  the  posi- 
tive assertion  or  suggestion  of  that  which  is  false,  or  in  the 
active  concealment  of  something  material  to  be  known  to 
the  other  party  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  whether  he 
shall  enter  into  the  contract.  These  elementary  rules  are 
so  completely  established  and  so  completely  assumed  to  be 
established  in  all  decisions  and  discussions  on  the  subject 
that  it  will  suffice  to  give  a  few  instances. 

There  may  be  a  false  statement  of  specific  facts :  this  Examples 
seldom  occurs  in  a  perfectly  simple  form.  Canham  v.  i^ent  lepro- 
Barry  (a)  is  a  good  example.  There  the  contract  was  for  ■entation. 
the  sale  of  a  leasehold.  The  vendor  was  under  covenant 
with  his  lessor  not  to  assign  without  licence,  and  had 
ascertained  that  such  licence  would  not  be  refused  if  he 
could  find  an  eligible  tenant.  The  agreement  was  made 
for  the  purpose  of  one  M.  becoming  the  occupier,  and  the 
purchaser  and  M.  represented  to  the  vendor  that  M.  was  a 
respectable  person  and  could  give  satisfactory  references 
to  the  landlords,  which  was  contrary  to  the  fact.  This  was 
held  to  be  a  fraudulent  misrepresentation  of  a  material 
fact  such  as  to  avoid  the  contract.  A  more  frequent  case 
is  where  a  person  is  induced  to  acquire  or  become  a 
partner  in  a  business  by  false  accounts  of  its  position  and 
profits  (t). 

Or  the  representation  may  be  of  a  general  state  of 
things :  thus  it  is  fraud  to  induce  a  person  to  enter  into  a 
particular  arrangement  by  an  incorrect  and  unwarrantable 
assertion  that  such  is  the  usual  mode  of  conducting  the 
kind  of  business  in  hand  (u).  How  far  it  must  be  a  repre- 
sentation of  existing  facts  will  be  specially  considered. 

(«)  16  O.  B.  697 ;  24  L.  J.  0.  P.  held  Toidable  for  misrepreseiitation 

100.  in  the  prospectus  are  of  the  same 

(0  E.  g,  Itawlim  ▼.  Wiehham,  8  kind. 
De  G.  &  J.  304.    The  oases  where  («)  Seyn$U  r.  8prye^  1  D.  M.  G. 

contracts  to  take  shares  hare  been  680. 

F.  1*1. 
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What  is         "  Active  concealment "  seems  to  be  the  appropriate  de- 
conceal-^*  soription  for  the  following  sorts  of  conduct :  taking  means 


appropriate  to  the  nature  of  the  case  to  prevent  the  other 
party  from  learning  a  material  fact — such  as  using  contri- 
vances to  hide  the  defects  of  goods  sold  (x) :  or  making  a 
statement  true  in  terms  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  keeping 
silence  as  to  other  things  which  if  disclosed  would  alter  the 
whole  effect  of  the  statement,  so  that  what  is  in  fact  told 
is  a  half  truth  equivalent  to  a  falsehood  (y) :  or  allowing 
the  other  party  to  proceed  on  an  erroneous  belief  to  which 
one's  own  acts  have  contributed  (z).  It  is  sufficient  if  it 
appears  that  the  one  party  knowingly  assisted  in  inducing 
the  other  to  enter  into  the  contract  by  leading  him  to 
believe  that  which  was  known  to  be  false  {a).  Thus  it  is 
where  one  party  has  made  an  innocent  misrepresentation^ 
but  on  discovering  the  error  does  nothing  to  undeceive  the 
As  to  other  (J).  As  to  this  last  point  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in 
^«AC6 :  ordinary  cases  it  is  not  the  duty  of  one  party  to  a  contract 
^*^  *'•  to  correct  a  misapprehension  of  the  other  to  which  he  has 
done  nothing  to  contribute,  though  he  may  be  aware  of  it. 
^'  Passive  acquiescence  in  a  self-deception "  (c)  cannot  be 
put  on  the  same  footing  as  an  active  encouragement  of  it 
which  hafl  the  nature  of  ''  aggressive  deceit "  (d).  Even  if 
the  one  party  asks  the  other  a  question  as  to  some  colla- 
teral matter  on  which  he  is  not  bound  to  give  information, 
mere  silence  on  the  other's  part  is  not  equivalent  to  a  re- 
Laidlawv.  presentation.  This  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Orgua.  ^^  United  States  in  Laidlaw  v.  Organ  (e).  The  contract 
there  in  question  was  a  sale  of  tobacco.     On  the  morning 

(x)  See  Benjamin  on  Sale,  449.  17  0.  B.  N.  S.  at  p.  607  ;  34  L.  J. 

W  Feck  V.  Gumeyy  L.  R.  6  H.  L.  0.  P.  at  p.  140. 

392,  403.  (b)  ReyneUy,  Sptye,  I  D.  H.  G. 

(z)  Sill  V.  Gray,  1  Stark.  434,  as  at  p.  709. 


explained  in  Keatss  v.  Earl  Cadogan^  (<*)  Smith  y.  ffughes,  L.  B.  6  Q. 

10  C.  B.  691,  600 ;  20  L.  J.  C.  P.  B.  697,  603. 

76  ;  qu,  if  the  explanation  does  not  (d)  Keatet  v.  Earl  Cadogan,  supra. 

really  overrole  the  particular  deoi-  {ij  2  Wheat.  178.    The  case  ia 

sion,  per  Lord  Chelmsford,  L.  B.  6  almost  exaoUy  parallel  to  Stnilh  y. 

H.  L.  391  ;  Benjamin,  461-2.  Sughes  (last  note  bat  one),  but  was 

(a)  Per  Blackburn,  J.  Lee  y.Jtmee,  not  there  cited. 
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of  the  sale  the  buyers  knew,  but  the  sellers  did  not  know, 
that  peace  had  been  ooncluded  between  the  United  States 
and  England.  The  sellers  asked  if  there  was  bxxj  news 
aSeoting  the  market  prioe.  The  buyers  gave  no  answer, 
and  the  sellers  did  not  insist  on  having  one,  and  it  was  held 
that  the  silenoe  of  the  buyers  was  not  a  frauduTent  oonoeal- 
ment.  And,  notwithstanding  that  the  deoision  has  been 
critioized  (/),  it  seems  right ;  for  silenoe  in  such  a  ease  is 
of  itself  equivalent  at  most  to  saying,  ^'  It  is  not  our  busi- 
ness to  tell  you  " ;  which  indeed,  as  a  part  of  the  general 
law,  the  other  party  may  be  presumed  to  know  already. 
The  real  question  in  such  a  case  is  whether  there  was 
nothing  beyond  mere  silenoe.  If  there  is  evidence  of  any 
departure  from  the  attitude  of  passive  acquiescence,  to 
that  extent  there  is  evidence  of  fraud ;  and  perhaps  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Court  should  be  astute  to 
find  it. 

That  which  gives  the  character  of  fraud  to  a  represent  Bepreaen- 
tation  untrue  in  fact  is  that  it  is  made  without  belief  in  ^^^ 
its  truth ;  not  necessarily  with  positive  knowledge  of  its  without 
falsehood.    Where  a  false  representation  amounts  to  an  its  truth: 
actionable  wrong,  it  is  always  in  the  party's  choice,  as  an  ^'^ 
alternative  remedy,  to  seek  rescission  of  the  contract,  if  any,  ledge  of 
which  has  been  induced  by  the  fraud :  and  the  cases  at  no^t^oea- 
common  law  have  established  that  a  false  representation  sa^* 
may  be  a  substantive  ground  of  action  for  damages  though  ^^?P^  ^ 
it  is  not  shown  that  the  person  making  the  statement  knew 
it  to  be  false.    It  is  enough  to  show  that  he  made  it  as 
being  true  within  his  own  knowledge,  with  a  view  to 
secure  some  benefit  to  himself,  or  to  deceive  a  third 
person,  and  without  believing  it  to  be  true  {g).    On  the 

(/)  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  §  149.    On  proceed  with  the  contract.    A.  is 

the   other   hand   it   is   in    effect  not  bonnd  to  inform  B." 

adopted  as  lUnstration  {d)  to  s.  17  (ff)  Tayhr  v.  Aahton,  11 M.  &  W. 

of  the  Indian  Contract  Act:  '*  A.  401 ;   Bvans  y.  Ednumdt,  13  C.  B. 

and  B.,  being  traders,  enter  npon  a  777.    See  Benjamin  on  Sale,  415 — 

contract.    A.  has  private  informa-  426,  where  the  cases  are  fully  dis- 

tion  of  a  change  in  prices  which  oossed. 
would  affect  B.'s  wiUingness   to 
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other  hand  there  is  no  actionable  wrong  in  a  representar 
tion  which  though  untrue  in  foot  is  believed  to  be  true  by 
the  person  making  it  (A),  even  if  the  belief  is  not  held  on 
^  reasonable  grounds.  Therefore  a  plaintiff  claiming  damages 
for  false  representation  must  distinctly  allege  and  prove 
against  the  defendant  either  knowledge  of  the  statement 
being  untrue  or  reckless  indifference  as  to  its  truth  (»). 
But  the  presence  or  absence  of  reasonable  grounds  is  rele- 
vant and  important  for  determining  whether  the  belief 
was  really  entertained.  "Supposing  a  man  makes  an 
untrue  stat<ementy  which  he  asserts  to  be  the  result  of  a 
bona  fide  belief  of  its  truth,  how  can  the  bona  fides  be  tested 
except  by  considering  the  grounds  of  such  belief?"  (Jc). 

Silence  is  equivalent  to  misrepresentation  for  this  pur- 
pose if  "  the  withholding  of  that  which  is  not  stated  makes 
that  which  is  stated  absolutely  false,"  but  not  otherwise  [I). 
Effect  of        It  is  also  sufficiently  certain  that  mere  ignorance  as  to 

1*APk1  AAA  ^^ 

igno-  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  material  assertion  which  turns 
ranoe.  q^^^  to  be  untrue  must  be  treated  as  equivalent  to  know- 
ledge of  its  untruth.  "  If  persons  take  upon  themselves 
to  make  assertions  as  to  which  they  are  ignorant  whether 
they  are  true  or  untrue,  they  must  in  a  civil  point  of  view 
be  held  as  responsible  as  if  they  had  asserted  that  which 
they  knew  to  be  untrue  "  {m) .    In  other  words,  wilful  igno- 

(A)  Taylor    v.     Aahton,    mpra;  {k)   Western  Bank  of  Scotland  v. 

Collins   V.  Svans,   6   Q.   B.   820  ;  Addis,  L.  R.  1  Sc.  &  D.  145,  per 

Ormrod  y.  Kuth,  14  M.  &  W.  661.  Lord  Ghelmsfoid  at  p.  162.    Loid 

See  notes  to  Chandelor  v.  Lopus,  1  Oranworth's  opinion  (p.  168)  oomes 

Sm.  L.  C.  174 ;  Siggins  ▼.  SamelSy  to  the  same  thing,  bnt  points  out 

2  J.  &  H.  460,  466.     If  a  man  rather  more  strongly  that  it  is  a 

affects  to  contract  as  an  agent  an-  matter  of  evidence,  not  a  role  of 

titiorized  by  a  principal,  having  in  law. 

fact  no  authority,  it  has  been  said  (Q  Peek  v.  Oumey,  L.  B.  6  H.  L. 

that  he  may  be  sued  on  the  false  377,  390,  403,  an  equity  case  of  the 

statement  as  a  wrong, ' '  even  though  same  class.    For  other  ezainples  of 

he  does  not  know  it  to  be  false,  but  suits  in  equity  before  the  Judica- 

believes  without  sufficient  grounds  tnre  Acts  analogous  to  the  action 

that  the  statement  will  ultimately  of  deceit  at  law  see  Slim  v.Orouehery 

turn  out  to  be  correct  :"_per  Our.  1  D.  F.  J.  618  ;  Kill  v.  Lane,  1  Eq. 

Smout  V.  Ilbery,  10  M.  &  W.  1,  9 :  216,  220. 

see  however  1  Sm.  L.  G.  178.  (m)  Per  Lord  Oaims,  JReese  JRiver 

(i)  JRedgrave  v.  Mwrd^  G.  A.,  20  Silver  Mining  Co.  v.  Smith,  L.  B.  4 

Ch.  D.  at  p.  12.  H.  L.  79 ;  Rawlins  v.  Wickham^  3 
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ranoe  may  have  the  same  oonsequenoes  as  fraud  (n).  So 
may  ignorance  which,  though  not  wilful,  is  reckless :  as 
when  positive  assertions  of  fact  are  made  as  if  founded  on 
the  party's  own  knowledge,  whereas  in  truth  they  are 
merely  adopted  on  trust  from  some  other  person.  The 
proper  course  in  such  a  case  is  to  refer  distinctly  to  the 
authority  relied  upon  (o). 

It  is  no  less  established  that  a  person  who  makes  a  Negligent 
wrong  statement  as  to  a  fact  which  was  once  actually  J^^of 
within  his  own  knowledge,  and  which  it  is  his  business  to  ^^^  once 
remember,  cannot  excuse  himself  by  alleging  that  he  had 
forgotten  it  at  the  time  of  making  the  statement  (p). 

The  general  principles  were  thus  summarized  by  Lord  Lord 
Hatherley,  when  Vice-Ohancellor :  l^y,g  ^' 

"  First.  Every  man  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  ^^  Bax^v. 
consequences  of  a  false  representation  made  by  him  to  Croekey. 
another,  upon  which  that  other  acts,   and  so  acting  is 
injured  or  damnified. 

Secondly.  Every  man  must  be  held  responsible  for  the 
consequences  of  a  false  representation  made  by  him  to 
another,  upon  which  a  third  person  acts,  and  so  acting  is 
injured  or  damnified — provided  it  appear  that  such  false 
representation  was  made  with  the  intent  that  it  should 
be  acted  upon  by  such  third  person  in  the  manner  that 
occasions  the  injury  or  loss  {q). 

Be  G.  &  J.  304,  316.    At  common  .belief  of  the  truth  of  that  which  he 

law  ttie  same  rule  was  given  by  bo  aaaerts.'* 

Maule,  J.  in  Evans  v.  Edmonds,  13  (ft)  Owen  y.  Roman,  4  H.  L.  C. 

C.  B.  777,  786.     *'  I  conceive  that  at  p.  1035. 

if    a  man   having  no  knowledge  (o)  Rawlins  v.  Wiehham,  3  Be  G. 

whatever  on  the  subject  takes  upon  &  J.  at  p.  313,  Smithes  ca.  2  Gh.  at 

himself  to  represent  a  certain  state  p.  611. 

of  facts  to  exist,  he  does  so  at  his  {p)  JBurrowss  v.  Lock,    10  Yes. 

peril,  and  if  it  be  done  either  with  470  ;  Slim  v.  Croueher,  1  B.  F.  J. 

a  view  to  secure  some  benefit  to  518,  525. 

himself  or  to  deceive  a  third  person,  {q)  See  Ptek  v.  Gumep,  L.  B.  6 

he  is  gidlty  of  a  fraud,  for  he  takes  H.  L.  396,  412. 

upon  himself  to  warrant  his  own 
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Thirdly.  The  injury  must  be  the  immediate  and  not  the 
remote  consequence  of  the  representation  thus  made  "  (r). 

These  rules,  it  will  be  observed,  are  stated  with  reference 
to  a  case  in  which  the  representation  is  made  with  know- 
ledge of  its  untruth.     The  case  of  culpable  ignorance  is 
not  considered. 
Other  Further,  a  fraudulent  statement  will  have  no  legal  effect 

S^be      nnless  the  party  to  whom  it  is  made  is  really  misled  by  it. 
deSaoJed   "^^  ^  expressed  in  cases  of  contract  by  tiie  saying  that 
the  fraud  must  be  dolus  dam  locum  contractui.    But  this 
point  will  be  more  conveniently  dealt  with  in  the  next 
chapter,  as  the  rule  extends  beyond  cases  of  actual  fraud. 

Sales  by  The  application  of  the  doctrine  of  fraud  to  sales  by 
employ-  auction  is  peculiar.  The  courts  of  law  held  the  employ- 
ment of  jnent  of  a  puffer  to  bid  on  behalf  of  the  vendor  to  be 
evidence  of  fraud  in  the  absence  of  any  express  condition 
fixing  a  reserved  price  or  reserving  a  right  of  bidding; 
for  such  a  practice  is  inconsistent  with  the  terms  on  which 
a  sale  by  auction  is  assumed  to  proceed,  namely  that  the 
highest  bidder  is  to  be  the  purchaser,  and  is  a  device  to 
put  an  artificial  value  on  the  thing  offered  for  sale  («). 
There  existed  or  was  supposed  to  exist  {t)  in  courts  of 
equity  the  different  rule  that  the  employment  of  one 
puffer  to  prevent  a  sale  at  an  undervalue  was  justifiable  (m), 
with  the  extraordinary  result  that  in  this  particular  case  a 
contract  might  be  valid  in  equity  which  a  court  of  law 
would  treat  as  voidable  on  the  ground  of  fraud.  The  Sale 
of  Land  by  Auction  Act,  1867  (30  &  31  Vict.  c.  48), 
assimilated  the  rule  of  equity  to  that  of  law.  The  Indian 
Contract  Act  (s.  123)  adopts  the  rule  of  the  coromon 
law  (x). 

(r)  Barry  v.  Croskep,  2  J.  &  H.  Mortimer  v.  Bell,  I  Ch.  10,  16. 
122.  (m)  Smith  y.  Clarke,  12  V^.  483 ; 

(»)  Green  v.  Baverstock,  14  C.  B.  Flint  v.  Woodin,  9  Ha.  618. 
N.  S.  204,  32  L.  J.  C.  P.  181.  ix)  "  If  at  a  Bale  by  auction  the 

(0  Doubt  was  thrown  upon  it  in  seller  makes  use  of  pretended  bid- 
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Marriage  is,  to  some  extent,  an  exception  to  the  general  Fraud  in 
rule:  but  marriage,  though  including  a  contract,  is  so  jok^^ 
much  more  than  a  contract  that  the  exception  is  hardly  a 
real  one.  It  has  been  said  that  ^^  unless  the  party  imposed 
upon  has  been  deceived  as  to  the  person  and  thus  has  given 
no  consent  at  all,  [or  is  otherwise  incapable  of  giving  an 
intelligent  consent],  there  is  no  degree  of  deception  which 
can  avail  to  set  aside  a  contract  of  marriage  knowingly 
made  "  (y).  At  any  rate  a  marriage  is  not  rendered  in- 
valid by  the  parties  or  one  of  them  having  practised  a 
fraud  on  the  persons  who  performed  the  ceremony.  Where 
a  marriage  had  been  celebrated  in  due  form  by  Boman 
ecclesiastics  at  Rome  between  two  Protestants,  who  had 
previously  made  a  formal  abjuration  (the  marriage  not 
being  otherwise  possible  by  the  law  of  the  place  as  it  then 
was),  it  was  held  immaterial  whether  the  abjuration  had 
been  sincere  or  not,  though  as  to  the  woman  there  was 
strong  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  not  (z). 

We  may  observe  in  this  place  that  when  the  consent  of  Consent 
a  third  party  is  required  to  give  complete  effect  to  a  trans-  penons 
action  between  others,  that  consent  may  be  voidable  if  J^*J^®1 
procured  by  fraud,  and  the  same  rules  are  applied,  so  far 
as  applicable,  which  determine  the  like  questions  as  be- 
tween contracting  parties.     Thus  where  the  approval  of 
the  directors  is  necessary  for  the  transfer  of  shares  in  a 
company,  a  false  description  of  the  transferee's  condition, 
such  as  naming  him  ^'gentleman"  when  he  is  a  servant  or 
messenger,  or  a  false  statement  of  a  consideration  paid  by 
him  for  the  shares,  when  in  truth  he  paid  nothing  or  was 

dinffs  to  raise  the  price,  the  sale  is  and  Divorce,  §§  165 — 206.  The 
Yoideible  at  Uie  option  of  the  buyer."  Scottish  CSonrts  have  also  set  aside 
(y)  Stcift  V.  J^elfyf  3  Knapp,  257,  marriaffes  where  the  woman's  con- 
293 :  but  this  is  one  of  Lord  sent,  though  obtained  by  fraudu- 
Brougham's  doubtful  or  more  than  lent  means  and  what  we  call  **  un- 
doubtful generalities.  In  several  due  influence,"  appeared  to  have 
of  the  United  States  marriage  is  in  been  a  real  one :  Fraser  on  the 
some  oiicumstances  voidable  for  Personal  and  Domestio  Belations, 
fraud :  see  Mr.  Wald's  note  here,  i.  234. 
referring  to  Bishop  on  Marriage  («)  Stotft  v.  Xelijf,  3  Enapp,  257. 
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paid  to  execute  the  transfery  is  a  fraud  upon  the  direotorBy 
the  object  being  to  mifllead  them  hj  the  &l8e  suggestion 
of  a  real  purchase  of  the  shares  bj  a  man  of  independent 
position ;  and  on  a  winding-up  the  Court  will  replace  the 
transferor's  name  on  the  register  for  the  purpose  of  making 
him  a  contributory  (a). 

(a}  Ex  parte  Emtfw,  6  Gh.  96,  Fafm*$  oa.  and  WiUimu'  ca.  9  Eq.  223 ; 
Umakj,  2.  1436. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  Eight  of  Bsscission. 

Wb  have  now  to  examine  a  olass  of  conditionB  which  apply  Ezamina- 
indifEerently,  or  very  nearly  so,  to  cases  of  simple  mis-  q^^oM 
representation  (that  is,  where  the  truth  of  a  representa-  <m  resois- 
tion  is  in  any  way  of  the  essence  of  a  contract)  and  cases  of  y^dsble 
fraud.    Some  of  them,  indeed,  extend  to  all  contracts  which  contracts, 
are  or  have  become  voidable  for  any  cause  whatever. 
The  questions  to  be  dealt  with  may  be  stated  as  follows : 
What  must  be  shown  with  regard  to  the  representation 
itself  to  give  a  right  to  relief  to  the  party  misled  P 

What  is  the  extent  of  that  right,  and  within  what 
bounds  can  it  be  exercised  P 

1.  As  to  the  representation  itself. 

A.  It  must  (except,  perhaps,  in  a  case  of  actual  fraud)  be  Ab  to  the 
a  representation  of  fact,  as  distinguished  on  the  one  hand  J^i^^' 
from  matter  of  law,  and  on  the  other  hand  from  a  matter  relied  on 
of  mere  opinion  or  intention.  a^Snga 

As  to  the  first  branch  of    the   distinction,  there  is  ^^*^^ 
authority  at  common  law  that  a  misrepresentation  of  the  of  matter 
legal  eflEect  of  an  instrument  by  one  of  the  parties  to  it  ^J  ^'/J^J 
does  not  enable  the  other  to  avoid  it  (a).    And  in  equity  ^.  asto 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  rule  is  otherwise,  fraud)T 
though  the  authorities  only  go  to  this  extent,  that  no 
independent  liability  can  arise  from  a  misrepresentation  of 
what  is  purely  matter  of  law  (b).    But  this  probably  does 

(a)  XwM  ▼.  Jonei,  4  B.  &  C.  606.  (&)  SathdaU  v.  Fordy  2  Eq.  750 ; 

Not  Bo  if  the  actual  contents  or  Beattie  y.  Lord  Ebury,  7  Gh.  77 7» 
nature  of  the  instrument  are  mis-  802,  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  102,  130  (the 
represented,  as  we  saw  in  Ch.  YIII.      House  of  Lords  held  there  was  no 

misrepresentation  at  aU). 
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not  apply  to  a  deliberately  fraadulent  mis-statement  of  the 
law  (c).  The  drcimistanoes  and  the  position  of  the  parties 
may  well  be  such  as  to  make  it  not  imprudent  or  unreason- 
able for  the  person  to  whom  the  statement  was  made  to 
rely  on  the  knowledge  of  the  person  making  it :  and  it 
would  certainly  work  injustice  if  it  were  held  necessary  to 
apply  to  such  a  case  the  maxim  that  evexy  one  is  presumed 
to  know  the  law. 
And  not         As  to  the  second  branch,  we  must  put  aside  the  cases 


^ti^  already  mentioned  in  which  the  substance  of  the  fraud  is 
^inten-  not  misrepresentation,  but  a  wrongful  intention  going  to 
the  whole  matter  of  the  contract.  Apart  from  these  it 
appears  to  be  the  rule  that  a  false  representation  of  motive 
or  intention,  not  amounting  to  or  including  an  assertion  of 
existing  facts,  is  inoperative.  "  It  is  always  necessary  to 
distinguish,  when  an  alleged  ground  of  false  representation 
is  set  up,  between  a  representation  of  an  existing  fact  which 
is  untrue  and  a  promise  to  do  something  in  future ''  {cl). 
On  this  ground  was  put  the  decision  in  Vernon  v.  Keys  (^), 
where  the  defendant  bought  a  business  on  behalf  of  a 
partnership  firm.  The  price  was  fixed  at  4,500/.  on  his 
statement  that  his  partners  would  not  give  more :  a  state- 
ment afterwards  shown  to  be  false  by  the  fact  that  he 
charged  them  in  account  with  a  greater  price  and  kept  the 
resulting  difference  in  their  shares  of  the  purchase-money 
for  himself.  It  was  held  that  the  vendor  could  not  main- 
tain an  action  of  deceit,  as  the  statement  amounted  only 
to  giving  a  false  reason  for  not  offering  a  higher  price. 
The  case  also  illustrates  the  principle  that  collateral  fraud 
practised  by  or  against  a  third  person  does  not  avoid  a 
contract.    Here  there  was  fraud,  and  of  a  gross  kind,  as 

(e)  Eirachfeldy.  London,  Brighton^  (e)  12  East  632,  in  Ex.  Gh.  4 

A  South  Coatt  Ry.  Co.j  2  Q.  B.  D.  1;  Taunt.  488.    The  language  naed  in 

Bo-wen,  L.  J.  in  Wat  London  Com'  the  Ex.  Oh.  to  the  effect  that  the 

nwreial  Bank  ▼.  KiUon,  13  Q.  B.  D.  buyer's  liberty  must  be  oo-exten- 

at  p.  363.  sive  with  the  seUeHs,  whibh  is  to 

(d)  MeUish,  L.  J.,  Ex  parte  Bur-  '*  tell  erery  falsehood  he  can  to  in* 

relly  1  Gh.  D.  at  p.  662.  duce  a  buyer  to  purchase,"  is  of 

course  not  to  be  literally  accepted* 
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between  the  buyer  and  his  partners ;  but  we  must  dismiss 
this  from  consideration  in  order  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  decision  as  between  the  buyer  and  seller.  It  must 
be  judged  of  as  if  the  buyer  had  communicated  the  whole 
thing  to  his  partners  and  charged  them  only  with  the 
price  really  given.  Still  the  decision  is  difficult  to  accept. 
For  the  buyer  was  the  agent  of  the  firm,  and  in  substance 
made  a  false  statement  of  a  distinct  matter  of  fact  touching 
the  extent  of  his  authority,  though  it  was  no  doubt  a 
matter  as  to  which  he  was  not  bound  to  make  any  state- 
ment or  to  answer  any  questions.  And  it  has  been  held 
in  the  Privy  Council  that  it  is  clearly  fraudulent  for  A. 
and  B.  to  combine  to  sell  property  in  B.'s  name,  B.  not 
being  in  truth  the  owner  but  only  an  intermediate  agent, 
and  the  nominal  price  not  being  the  real  price  to  be  paid 
to  the  owner  A.,  but  including  a  commission  to  be  retained 
by  B.  (/).  This  seems  to  shake  the  authority  of  Veimon 
V.  Keysy  though  it  cannot  actually  overrule  the  decision  (g). 
This  difficulty,  however,  affects  only  the  particular  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrine  on  which  the  Court  proceeded. 

It  needs  no  authority  to  show  that  a  statement  of  what  State- 
is  merely  matter  of  opinion  cannot  bind  the  person  making  ™tbOT^of 
it  as  if  he  had  warranted  its  correctness.     And  authority  opinion, 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  a  man  makes  assertions, 
as  of  matter  of  fact  within  his  own  knowledge,  concerning 
that  which  is  by  its  nature  only  matter  of  more  or  less 
probable  repute  and  opinion,  he  is  not  legally  answerable 
as  for  a  deceit  if  the  assertion  turns  out  to  be  false  (A). 

(/)  Lindsay  Bftrolewn  Co,  Y.Hurdy  peared  to  have  ample  means,  but 

L.  it.  6  P.  0.  221,  243.  turned  out  to  be  an  impostor.   The 

{g)  The  decisions  of  the  Judicial  majority  of  the  Court  seem  to  have 

Committee,  though  theyoai^  great  thought  that  the  pUdntiff  must  in 

weight,  are  not  binding  in  English  the  orcumstanoes  have  known  the 

Courts :  see  Leask  y.  Scotty  2  Q.  B.  defendant  to  be  expressing  only  an 

D.  376,  where  the  C.  A.  refused  to  opinion  founded  on  that  which  ap- 

follow  the  Judicial  Committee,  also  peared  to  aU  the  world.      So  a 

Smith  V.  BroiCfty  L.  B.  6  Q.  B.  at  statement  of  confident  expectation 

p.  736.  of  profits  must  be  distinguished 

(A)  Hayeraft  v.  Crecuy,  2  East  92.  from  an    assertion   as   to   profits 

Here  the  defendant  hsid  stated,  as  actually  made :  Bellaira  v.  Titcker^ 

a  fact  within  his  own  knowledge,  13  Q,  B.  D.  662. 
that  a  person  was  solvent  who  ap- 
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exoeption 
of  equit- 
able doo- 
trineaa  to 
'^makiiig 
represen- 
tations 
good," 
Ambigu- 
ous state- 
ments. 


But  it  seems  doubtful  if  this  could  be  upheld  at  the  present 
day.  For  surely  the  affirmation  of  a  thing  as  within  my 
own  knowledge  implies  the  affirmation  that  I  have  peculiar 
means  of  knowledge :  and  if  I  have  not  such  means,  then 
my  statement  is  false  and  I  shall  justly  be  held  answer- 
able for  ity  imless  indeed  the  special  knowledge  thus 
claimed  is  of  a  kind  manifestly  incredible. 

A  seeming  exception  to  this  principle  is  offered  by  the 
cases  in  equity  on  the  supposed  head  of  "  making  repre- 
sentations good."  But  these  have  already  been  considered, 
and  the  conclusion  has  been  adopted  that  no  such  doctrine 
really  exists  {%).  " 

Statements  which  in  themselves  are  ambiguous  cannot 
be  treated  as  fraudulent  merely  because  they  are  false  in 
some  one  of  their  possible  senses.  In  such  a  case  the  party 
who  complains  of  having  been  misled  must  satisfy  the 
Court  that  he  understood  and  acted  on  the  statement  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  was  false  (k). 


There- 
presenta- 
tloD  must 
induce  the 
contract. 
No  relief 
to  aparty 
wbonas 
acted  on 
bis  own 
judgment. 


B.  The  representation  must  be  such  as  to  induce  the 
contract  {dam  hewn  contractui)  (/). 

Eelief  cannot  be  given  on  the  ground  of  fraud  or  mis- 
representation to  a  party  who  has  in  fact  not  acted  on  the 
statements  of  the  other,  but  has  taken  steps  of  his  own  to 
verify  them,  and  has  acted  on  the  judgment  thus  formed 
by  himself. 

'*  The  Court  must  be  careful  that  in  its  anxiety  to  correct 
frauds  it  does  not  enable  persons  who  have  joined  with 
others  in  speculations  to  convert  their  speculations  into 
certainties  at  the  expense  of  those  with  whom  they  have 
joined  "  (m). 

(t)  P.  481  sqq.,  and  Note  N.  in 
Appendix. 

(k)  Smithy.  Chadwick,9Am.  Ga. 
187,  see  espedaDy  per  Lord  Black- 
bum  at  pp.  199-201.  The  language 
used  in  Hallows  r.  Femie  (3  Gh.  at 
p.  476)  seems  to  go  too  far.  Lord 
Bladkbum  leaves  it  as  an  unsettled 
question  what  would  happen  if  the 
defendant  could  in  turn  prove  the 


falsehood  or  ambig^ty  to  be  due 
to  a  mere  blunder. 

(Q  Lord  Brougham,  Atiwood  v. 
iSTwaW,  6G1.  &F.  444;  Lord  Wens- 
leydale,  Smith  v.  Kay,  7  H.  L.  G. 
776-6. 

(m)  Jennings  y.  Braughton,  5  D, 
M.  G.  126,  140  ;  Dyer  v.  Hargrave, 
10  Ves.  605. 
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It  ifl  not  perfectly  free  from  doubt  whether  in  any,  and 
if  in  any,  in  what  oases  the  possession  of  means  of  know* 
ledge  which  if  used  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the 
truth  will  bar  the  party  of  his  remedy. 

In  the  case  of  active  misrepresentation  it  is  no  answer  As  to 
in  proceedings  either  for  damages  or  for  setting  aside  the  £^"° 
contract  to  say  that  the  party  complaining  of  the  misrepre-  ^«<tee ;  im- 
sentation  had  the  means  of  making  inquiries.     '^  In  the  in  case  of 
case  of  Dohell  v.  Stevens  In)  .  .  which  was  an  action  for  ^"^^ 

;  '  ,  murepre- 

deceit  in  falsely  representing  the  amount  of  the  business  sentation. 
done  in  a  public-house,  the  purchaser  was  held  to  be  entitled 
to  recover  damages,  although  the  books  were  in  the  house, 
and  he  might  have  had  access  to  them  if  he  had  thought 
proper"  (o).  The  rule  was  the  same  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  It  was  said  of  a  purchaser  to  whom  the  state 
of  the  property  he  bought  was  misrepresented  : — "  Admit- 
ting that  he  might  by  minute  examination  make  that  dis- 
covery, he  was  not  driven  to  that  examination,  the  other 
party  having  taken  upon  him  to  make  a  representation.  .  . 
The*  purchaser  is  induced  to  make  a  less  accurate  exami- 
nation by  the  representation,  which  he  had  a  right  to 
believe"  {p).  The  principle  is  that  "No  man  can  com- 
plain that  another  has  too  implicitly  relied  on  the  truth  of 
what  he  has  himself  stated  "  {q).  And  it  is  not  enough  to 
show  that  the  party  .misled  did  make  some  examination  on 
his  own  account ;  proof  of  cursory  or  ineffectual  inquiries 
will  not  do  (r).  In  order  to  bar  him  of  his  remedy,  it 
must  be  shown  either  that  he  knew  the  true  state  of  the 
facts,  or  that  he  did  not  rely  on  the  facts  as  represented  («). 
In  1867  the  same  principle  was  affirmed  by  Lord  Chelms- 
ford in  the  House  of  Lords  {t).    The  suit  was  instituted  by 

(n)  3  B.  &  G.  623.  D.  M.  Qt,  339,  346. 

U)  Per  Lord  Chelmsford,  L.  B.  (r)  Redgrave  v.  Hurd^  C.  A.,  20 

2  H.  L.  121.  Ch.  D.  1. 

ip)  Dyer  v.  Hargrove^  10  Yes.  at  («)  Redgrave  y.  Surd^  C.  A.,  20 

p.  609.  Ch.  D.  1,  21  (Jeasel,  M.  R.). 

{q)  Regnell  ▼.  Sprye,  1  D.  M.  G.  (0  Central  My.  Co,  of  Venezuela  v. 

at  p.  710;  Priee  y.   M(fcaulay,  2  Kieehf  L.  B.  2  H.  L.  99,  120.    As 
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a  shareholder  in  a  railway  company  to  be  relieved  from 
his  contract  on  the  ground  of  misrepresentations  contained 
in  the  prospectus.  Here  it  was  contended  .that  the  pro- 
spectus referred  the  intending  shareholder  to  other  docu- 
ments, and  offered  means  of  further  information :  besides, 
the  memorandum  and  articles  of  association  (and  of  these 
at  all  events  he  was  bound  to  take  notice)  sufficiently 
corrected  the  errors  and  omissions  of  the  prospectus.  But 
the  objection  is  thus  answered : — 

"When  once  it  ib  established  that  there  has  been  snj  fraudulent 
misrepresentation  or  wilful  concealment  hy  which  a  person  has  been 
induced  to  enter  into  a  contract,  it  is  no  answer  to  his  daim  to  be  re- 
lieyed  from  it  to  tell  him  that  he  might  have  known  the  truth  hj  proper 
inquiry.  He  has  a  right  to  retort  upon  his  objector,  <  You  at  least,  who 
have  stated  what  is  untrue,  or  have  concealed  the  truth  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  me  into  a  oontract,  cannot  accuse  me  of  want  of  caution 
because  I  relied  implicitly  upon  your  fairness  and  honesly.* " 

Otherwise  This  doctrine  appears,  also  on  Lord  Chelmsford's  au- 
mCTencm-  t^ority,  not  to  apply  to  the  case  of  mere  non-disclosure, 
diflolo-  without  fraudulent  intention,  of  a  fact  which  ought  to 
tembie.       have  been  disclosed. 

"  When  the  fact  is  not  misrepresented  but  concealed  [or 
rather  not  communicated]  (u)  and  there  is  nothing  done  to 
induce  the  other  party  not  to  avail  himself  of  the  means 
of  knowledge  within  his  reach,  if  he  neglects  to  do  so  he 
may  have  no  right  to  complain,  because  his  ignorance  of 
the  fact  is  attributable  to  his  own  negligence  "  (x). 
Mere  as-  It  appears  also  not  to  apply  to  a  mere  assertion  of  title 
MTtionof    tya  vendor  of  land  (y). 

In  a  case  before  Lord  Hatherley,  when  V.-C,  the  double 
question  arose  of  the  one  party's  knowledge  that  his  state- 
ment was  untrue,  and  of  the  other's  means  of  learning  the 
truth.  The  suit  was  for  specific  performance  of  an  agree- 
to  the  earlier  and  indecisive  case  of  Conybeare,  9  H.  L.  G.  711,  742. 
AUwood  y.  SmaU,  6  01.  &  F.  232,  (y)  Hume  v.  Fbeoeh,   1  Oh.  379, 

see  now  IUdgrav$  v.  Hurd^  20  Oh.       386,  where  however  the  real  oon- 
D.  at  p.  14.  tract  was  to  buy  up  a  particular 

See  L.  B.  2  H.  L.  339.  daim  of  title,  whatever  it  might 

N&w  Brwmcickf   #<?.    Co.   v.       be  worth. 
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ment  to  take  a  lease  of  a  limestone  quarry.  The  plaintiff 
made  a  distinct  representation  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
limestone  which  was  in  fact  untrue :  he  did  not  believe  it 
to  be  false,  but  he  had  taken  no  pains  to  ascertain^  as  he 
might  easily  have  done,  whether  it  was  true  or  not.  But 
then  the  defendant  had  not  relied  exclusively  upon  this 
statement,  for  he  went  to  look  at  the  stone ;  still  he  was 
not  a  limebumer  by  trade,  and  could  not  be  supposed  to 
have  trusted  merely  to  what  he  saw,  being  in  fact  not 
competent  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  limestone.  The 
result  was  that  the  Court  refused  specific  performance, 
declining  to  decide  whether  the  contract  was  otherwise 
valid  or  not  (a). 

The  case  of  Horsfall  v.  ThomaB  {a)  was  decided  on  Attem]^ 
the  same  principle;    there  a  contrivance  was   used  to       ®^^ 


conceal  a  defect  in  a  gun  manufactured  to  a  purchaser's  ^^^ 
order,  but  the  purchaser  took  it  without  any  inspection,  omits  to 
and  therefore,  although  the  vendor  intended  to  deceive  °^®' 
him,  had  not  been  in  fact  deceived. 

It  might  also  be  given  as  a  rule  that  the  representation 
must  be  material.  But  to  make  this  quite  accurate  it 
should  be  stated  in  the  converse  form,  namely  that  a 
material  representation  may  be  presumed  to  have  in  fact 
induced  the  contract ;  for  a  man  who  has  obtained  a  con- 
tract by  false  representations  cannot  afterwards  be  heard 
to  say  that  those  representations  were  not  material.  The 
excuse  has  often  been  put  forward  that  for  anything  that 
appeared  the  other  party  might  no  less  have  given  his 
consent  if  the  truth  had  been  made  known  to  him,  and 
the  Court  has  always  been  swift  to  reject  it.  When  a 
falsehood  is  proved,  the  Court  does  not  require  positive 
evidence  that  it  was  successful  {b) ;  it  rather  presumes  that 
assent  would  not  have  been  given  if  the  facts  had  been 

(z)  Siggint  y.  SamU,  2  J.  &  H.  Smith  y.  Hughety  L.  B.  6  Q.  B.  at 

460,  468,  469.  p.  605,  bat  it  aeenu  good  law. 

(a)  1  H.  &  C.  90, 31 L.  J.  Ex.  322,  {b)  William'  oa.  9  Eq.  225,  n. 

diasented  from  by  Coekbom^  C.  J. 
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known  (c).  Those  who  have  made  false  statements  oannot 
ask  the  Court  to  speculate  on  the  exact  share  they  may 
have  had  in  inducing  the  transaction  (d)  ;  or  on  what 
might  have  been  the  result  if  there  had  been  a  full  com- 
munication of  the  truth  (e) :  it  is  enough  that  an  imtrue 
statement  has  been  made  which  was  likely  to  induce  the 
party  to  enter  into  the  contract,  and  that  he  has  done 
so  (/).  This  inference  or  presumption  is  one  of  fact,  not 
of  law,  and  is.  open  to  contradiction  like  other  inferences 
of  the  same  kind  (g). 

In  like  manner,  if  there  has  been  an  omission  even 
without  fraud  to  communicate  something  which  ought  to 
have  been  communicated,  it  is  too  late  to  discuss  whether 
the  communication  of  it  would  probably  have  made  any 
difference  (h). 

If  it  be  asked  in  general  terms  what  is  a  material  fact, 

we  may  answer,  by  an  extension  of  the  language  adopted 

by  the  Queen's  Bench  in  a  case  of  marine  insurance  (t), 

that  it  is  anything  which  would  affect  the  judgment  of  a 

reasonable  man  governing  himself  by  the  principles  on 

which  men  in  practice  act  in  the  kind  of  business  in  hand. 

And  oon-       There  is  an  exception,  but  only  an  apparent  one,  to  the 

^tel^to"  ^^  *^*^*  *^®  representation  must  be  the  cause  of  the  other 

fraadu-      party^s  contracting.     A  contract  arising  directly  out  of  a 

action  is     previous  transaction  between  the  same  parties  which  was 

t^ted  88   ^^i^^^l®  ^^  ^^^  ground  of  fraud  is  itseH  in  like  manner 

fraudu-      voidable.    A.  makes  a  contract  with  B.,  with  the  fraudulent 

intention  of  making  it  impossible  by  a  secret  scheme  for 

B.  to  perform  the  contract.    B.  ultimately  agrees  to  pay 

and  does  pay  to  A.  a  sum  of  money  to  be  released  from  the 

(o)  Ex  parte  Ktnirea,  6  Gh.  at  Jesael,  M.  JR.  in  Smith  t.  Chadwickf 

p.  101.  20  Gh.  D.  at  p.  44  (see  however 

{d)  Beynell  y.  Sptygf  1  D.  M.  G.  next  note), 

at  p.  708.  iff)   Lord  Blaokbnm,   Smith  v. 

(e)  Smith  y.  Zay,  7  H.  L.  0.  at  Chadwick,  9  App.  Oa.  at  p.  196. 

p.  769.  {h)  TraUl  y.  Barinff,  4  D.  J.  S. 

(/)  Per  Lord  Denman,  C.   J.  at  p.  330. 

JFatton  y.  JEarl  of  Charlemont^  12  (i)  /onu^^f  y.PMd^,L.  B.9Q.6. 

Q.  B.  856,  864.  To  the  like  effect,  639  ;  tupra,  p.  489. 
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oontraot:  if  he  afterwards  disoovers  the  scheme  B.  can 
rescind  this  last  agreement  and  recover  the  money 
heuik{k). 

**  If  the  promoter  of  a  company  procures  a  company  to  be  formed  by 
improper  and  fraudulent  means,  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  profit 
to  himself,  which,  if  the  company  was  successful,  it  would  be  unjust  and 
inequitable  to  allow  him  to  retain  [in  the  particular  case  a  secret  payment 
to  the  promoter  out  of  purchase-money]  and  the  company  proves  abortive 
and  is  ordered  to  be  wound  up  without  doing  any  business,  the  promoter 
cannot  be  allowed  to  prove  against  the  company  in  the  winding-up,  either 
in  respect  of  his  services  in  forming  the  company  or  in  respect  of  his 
services  as  an  officer  of  the  company  after  the  company  was  registered  "  (Q . 

So  it  is  where  the  parties  really  interested,  though  not 
the  nominal  parties,  are  the  same.  Thus  where  a  sale  of 
goods  is  procured  by  fraud,  and  the  vendors  forward  the 
goods  by  railway  to  the  purchaser's  agent,  and  afterwards 
reclaim  them,  indemnifying  the  railway  company,  these 
facts  constitute  a  good  defence  to  an  action  by  the  pur- 
chaser's agent  against  the  railway  company,  though  the 
re-delivery  to  the  vendors  was  before  the  discovery  of  the 
fraud  and  arose  out  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  stop  the 
goods  in  transitu  (m). 

C.  The  representation  must  be  made  by  a  party  to  the  Must  be 
contract.     This  rule  in  its  simple  form  is  elementary.     It  party'to  * 
is  obvious  that  A.  cannot  be  allowed  to  rescind  his  contract  *^®  ^^- 
with  B.  because  he  has  been  induced  to  enter  into  it  by 
some  fraud  of  C.  to  which  B.  is  no  party  (w).    Thus  in 
Sturge  v.  Starr  (o)  a  woman  joined  with  her  supposed 
husband  in  dealing  with  her  interest  in  a  fund.     The 
marriage  was  in  fact  void,  the  man  having  concealed  from 
her  a  previous  marriage.    It  was  held  that  this  did  not 
affect  the  rights  of  the  purchaser.    And  so  if  A.  effects 

(k)  Sanyr,  Oroskey,  2  J.  &  H.  1.  misconceived  act  being  justified  by 

[l)  Per  Our.  Sereford  ^  S.  Vales  reference  to  the  true  ground  of  re- 

Waggcn  #  Engirmrifig  Co,  2  Gh.  D.  scission  afterwards  discovered,  cp. 

621,  626.  Wright's  ca.  7  Oh.  66. 

(iw)  Clough  V.  Z.  ^  N,  W,  Ey,  Co.  («)  See  per  Lord  Cairns,  Smith's 

(Ex.  Ch.),  L.  K.  7  Ex.  26,'.an  ex-  ca.  2  Oh.  at  p.  616. 

ceedingly  instructive  case:  as  to  the  (o)  2  My.  &  K.  196. 

P.  MM 
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an  insuranoe  on  tlie  life  of  B.,  false  statements  made  by 
B.  to  the  insurance  office  concerning  his  own  health,  but 
not  known  by  A.  to  be  false,  do  not  in  the  absence  of 
special  conditions  avoid  the  contract  (p). 
Ab  to  re-  When  we  come  to  deal  with  contracts  made  by  agents 
tioiuBinade  the  question  arises  to  what  extent  the  representations  of 
by  agents,  ^^q  agent  are  tobe  considered  as  the  representations  of  the 
principal  for  the  purposes  of  this  rule.  And  this  question, 
though  now  practically  set  at  rest  by  recent  decisions,  is 
one  which  has  given  rise  to  some  difficulty.  A  false  state- 
ment made  by  an  agent  with  his  principal's  express  autho- 
rity, the  principal  knowing  it  to  be  false,  is  obviously 
equivalent  to  a  falsehood,  told  by  the  principal  himself ; 
and  we  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  supposed  to  make 
any  difference  whether  the  agent  knows  the  statement  to 
be  false  or  not.  But  we  may  also  have  the  following  cases. 
The  statement  may  be  not  expressly  authorized  by  the 
principal,  nor  known  to  be  untrue  by  him,  but  known  to 
be  untrue  by  the  agent ;  or  conversely,  the  statement  may 
be  not  known  to  the  agent  to  be  untrue,  and  not  expressly 
authorized  by  the  principal,  the  true  state  of  the  facts 
being,  however,  known  to  the  principal.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  the  first  case  the  principal  is  answerable,  subject 
only  to  the  limitation  to  be  presently  stated  (q).  In  the 
second  case  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  same 
rule  holds  good,  notwithstanding  a  much  canvassed  de- 
cision to  the  contrary  (r),  which,  if  not  overruled  by  the 
remarks  since  made  upon  it  («),  has  been  cut  down  to  a 
decision  on  a  point  of  pleading  which  perhaps  cannot,  and 
certainly  need  not,  ever  arise  again. 
The  only  We  can  at  once  see  that  the  above  distinctions  are 
whether     material,  if  at  all,  only  when  there  is  a  question  of  fraud 

(p)  Wheelton  v.  Hardisty^  8  E.  &  (r)  Comfoot  v.  Foioke^  6  M.  &W. 

B.  232,  285,  27  L.  J.  Q.  B.  241.  358. 

(q)  The  rnle  applies  to  an  ag^t  («)  2  Sm.  L.  C.  88 :  and  see  es- 

who  profits  by  the  fraud  of  a  sub-  pecially  per  WiUes,  J.  in  Barwick 

agent  employed  by  him:  Gockbnm,  v.  EnglUh  Joint  Stock  Sank,  L.  R. 

C.  J.  in  ITeir  r.  Belt,  3  Ex.  D.  at  2  Ex.  262. 
p.  249. 
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in  the  strict  sense,  and  then  ohieflj  when  it  is  sought  to  the  repre- 
make  the  principal  liable  ex  delicto.    Where  a  non-fraudu-  J^^Sin 
lent  misrepresentation  suffices  to  avoid  the  contract,  there  theagent's 
it  is  clear  that  the  only  thing  to  be  ascertained  is  whether 
the  representation  was  in  fact  within  the  scope  of  the 
agent's  authority.    But  it  may  be  now  taken  as  the  law  Barwick 
that  this  is  the  only  question  even  in  a  case  of  fraud.     It  jo^^ 
has  been  so  laid  down  by  a  considered  judgment  of  the  ®J^J 
Exchequer  CHiamber  (^),  fully  approved  by  later  decisions  Maokay  v, 
of  the  Judicial  Committee  (w).    According  to  this  the  rule  ^^J^*^ 
is  "  that  the  master  is  answerable  for  every  such  wrong,"  of  New 
including  fraud,  "  of  the  servant  or  agent  as  is  committed  -wi^" 
in  the  course  of  the  service  and  for  the  master's  benefit, 
though  no  express  command  or  privity  of  the  master  be 
proved."    Although  the  master  may  not  have  authorized 
the  particular  act,  yet  if  **he  has  put  the  agent  in  his 
place  to  do  that  class  of  acts  "  he  must  be  answerable  for 
the  agent's  conduct.    It  makes  no  difference  whether  the 
principal  is  a  natural  person  or  a  corporation  (x).    In  two 
of  the  cases  just  referred  to,  a  banking  corporation  was 
held  to  be  liable  for  a  false  representation  made  by  one  of 
its  officers  in  the  course  of  the  business  usually  conducted 
by  him  on  behalf  of  the  bank ;  and  this  involves  the  pro- 
position that  the  party  misled  is  [entitled  to  rescind  the 
contract  induced  by  such  representation.     On  the  whole 
there  seems  to  be  no  room  for  serious  doubt  that  the  law 
of  England  as  now  settled  is  correctly  expressed  by  s.  238 
of  the  Indian  Contract  Act : — 

''Mifflrepresentations  made,  or  frauds  committed,  by  Skgenta  acting  in 
the  ooiiTBe  of  their  bnsinees  for  their  principals,  have  the  same  effect  on 
agreements  made  by  saoh  agents  as  if  such  misrepresentations  or  frauds 
had  been  made  or  committed  by  the  principals ;  bat  misrepresentations 

(t)  Barwiok  y.  English  Joint  Stock  ing  from  the  dicta  on  this  point  in 

£anky  L.  B.  2  Ex.  259.  Western  Bank  of  Scotland  y.  Addie^ 

(tf)  Maekay  y.  Commercial  Bank  of  L.  R.  1  So.  &  D.  145,  which,  though 

New  Brunswieky  L.  R.  5  P.  0.  394,  apparently  intended  to  be  decisive, 

411 ;  Swire  y.  Francis,  3  App.  Ca.  have  not  been  followed.     Swift  y. 

106.  Jewsbury  (Ex.  Ch.),  L.  R.  9  Q.  B. 

(x)  L.  R.  5  P.  C.  413-5,  dissent-  at  p.  312,  per  Lord  Coleridge,  G.  J. 

M  M  'i 
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made  or  frauds  oommitted  by  agents  in  matters  which  do  not  fall  within 
their  authority  do  not  affect  their  principals." 

BirectoTB  The  directors  and  other  officers  of  companies,  acting 
^^J^'  within  the  functions  of  their  offices,  are  for  this  purpose 
agents,  and  the  companies  are  bonnd  by  their  acts  and 
conduct.  Conversely,  where  directors  employ  an  agent  for 
the  purposes  of  the  company,  and  that  agent  commits  a 
fraud  in  the  course  of  his  employment  without  the  personal 
knowledge  or  sanction  of  tiie  directors,  the  remedy  of 
persons  injured  by  the  fraud  is  not  against  the  directors, 
who  are  themselves  only  agents,  but  against  the  company 
as  ultimate  principal  (y) :  and  one  director  is  not  liable 
for  fraud  committed  by  another  director  without  his 
authority  or  concurrence  (s).  Reports  made  in  the  first 
instance  to  a  company  by  its  directors,  if  afterwards  adopted 
by  a  meeting  and  "  industriously  circulated,"  must  be 
treated  as  the  representations  of  the  company  to  the  public, 
and  as  such  will  bind  it  (a).  Statements  in  a  prospectus 
issued  by  promoters  before  the  company  is  in  existence 
cannot  indeed  be  said  with  accuracy  to  be  made  by  agents 
for  the  company :  for  one  cannot  be  an  agent  even  by 
subsequent  ratification  for  a  principal  not  in  existence  and 
capable  of  ratifying  at  the  time  (J).  But  such  statements 
also,  if  afterwards  expressly  or  tacitly  adopted,  become  the 
statements  of  the  company.  It  is  a  principle  of  general 
application,  by  no  means  confined  to  these  cases,  that  if 
A.  makes  an  assertion  to  B.,  and  B.  repeats  it  to  C.  in  an 
unqualified  manner,  intending  him  to  act  upon  it,  and  C. 
does  act  upon  it,  B.  makes  that  assertion  his  own  and  is 
answerable  for  its  consequences.  If  he  would  guard  him- 
self, it  is  easy  for  him  to  say :  "  This  is  what  A.  tells  me, 

(y)  ?r«rv.  ^arwtt,  3  Ex.  D.  32,  («)  Car^ill  v.  Jouw,  10  Oh.  D. 

affd.  in  0.  A.  nom.  IFeir  v.  Bell,  ib,       602. 

238.     But  a  director  who  profited  (a)  Per   Lord   Westborj,    New 

by  the  fraud  after  knowledge  of  it      Brunswiek,  fe.  Co.  y.  (hnybeare,  9 

r  be  liable:  eeejudg-      H.  L.  C.  711,  726. 

^  '       IBiP ■ 


meats  of  Gookbum,  G.J.  and  firett,  ib)  P.  107  above. 
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and  on  his  authority  I  repeat  it ;  for  my  own  part  I  believe 
it,  but  if  you  want  any  further  assurance  it  is  to  him  you 
must  look  "((?). 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  a  case  of  actual  fraud  Agent 
on  the  part  of  an  agent  the  responsibility  of  the  principal  ujJwJfor 
does  not  in  any  way  exclude  the  responsibility  of  the  ^  o^ 
agent.    "  All  persons  directly  concerned  in  the  commission  fraud, 
of  a  fraud  are  to  be  treated  as  principals";  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  true  that  an  agent  or  servant  cannot  be  autho- 
rized to  commit  a  fraud.    He  cannot  excuse  himself  on 
the  ground  that  he  acted  only  as  agent  or  servant  (d). 

D.  The  representation  must  be  made  as  part  of  the  Therepre- 
same  transaction.  ^^^ 

It  is  believed  that  the  statement  of  the  rule  in  this  form,  ^^  »nio 
though  at  first  sight  vague,  is  really  more  accurate  than  tion. 
that  which  presents  itself  as  an  alternative,  but  is  in  fact 
included  in  this — namely  that  the  representation  must  be 
made  to  the  other  party  or  with  a  view  to  his  acting  upon 
it.    The  effect  of  the  rule  is  that  the  untruth  of  a  repre- 
sentation made  to  a  third  person,  or  even  to  the  party  him- 
self on  some  former  occasion,  in  the  course  of  a  different 
transaction  and  for  a  different  purpose,  cannot  be  reUed  on 
as  a  ground  either  for  rescinding  a  contract  or  for  main- 
taining an  action  of  deceit.     Thus  in  Western  Bank  of  We^m 
Scotland  v.  Addie  {e)  the  directors  of  the  bank  had  made  g^^^^ 
a  series  of  flourishing  but  untrue  reports  on  the  condition  v>  Addie. 
of  its  affairs,  in  which  bad  debts  were  counted  as*  good 
assets.    The  shareholder  who  sought  relief  in  the  action 
had  taken  additional  shares  on  the  faith,  as  he  said,  of 
these  reports.    But  it  was  not  shown  that  they  were  issued   ' 
or  circulated  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  existing  share- 
holders to  take  more  shares,  or  that  the  local  agent  of  the 

(e)  Smith's  oa.  2  Oh.  604,  611 ;  {d)  Per  Lord  Weetbury,  CullenY. 

p.  617  above;  and  further,  as  to  Thomson^ 8 Trmteesand Kerr j^I&jbmci, 

the  application  of  the  doctrines  of  424,  432  ;    Swift  t.  Wxnterhotham^ 

agency  to  partners  and  directors  on  L.  B.  8  Q.  B.  244,  264. 

these  points,  Lindley,  1.  314  eqq.  (e)  L.  B.  1  So.  &  D.  146. 
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bank  who  effected  this  particular  sale  of  shares  used  them 
or  was  authorized  to  use  them  for  that  purpose.  Thus  the 
case  rested  only  on  the  purchaser  haying  acted  under  an 
impression  derived  from  these  reports  at  some  former 
time ;  and  that  was  not  such  a  direct  connexion  between 
the  false  representation  and  the  conduct  induced  by  it  as 
must  be  shown  in  order  to  rescind  a  contract.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  only  ground  of  the  decision :  its  main 
principle,  as  explained  in  a  later  ease  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  being  that  a  person  who  remains  a  shareholder, 
either  by  having  affirmed  his  contract  with  the  company 
or  by  being  too  late  to  rescind  it,  cannot  have  a  remedy  in 
damages  against  the  corporate  body  for  representations  on 
the  faith  of  which  his  shares  were  taken  (/). 
Peek  V.  In  Peek  v.  Chimey  {g)  the  important  point  is  decided 

"™^'  that  the  sole  office  of  a  prospectus  is  to  invite  the  public 
to  take  shares  in  the  company  in  the  first  instance.  Those 
who  take  shares  in  reliance  on  the  prospectus  are  entitled 
to  their  remedy  if  the  statements  in  it  are  false.  But  those 
statements  cannot  be  taken  as  addressed  to  all  persons  who 
may  hereafter  become  purchasers  of  shares  in  the  market ; 
and  such  persons  cannot  claim  any  relief  on  the  ground  of 
having  been  deceived  by  the  prospectus  unless  they  can 
show  that  it  was  specially  communicated  to  them  by  some 
further  act  on  the  part  of  the  company  or  the  directors. 
Some  former  decisions  the  other  way  (A)  are  expressly  over- 
ruled. The  proceeding  there  in  hand  was  in  ihe  nature  of 
an  action  of  deceit,  but  the  doctrine  must  equally  apply  to 
the  rescission  of  a  contract. 
Way  V,  In  Way  v.  Heam  (t)  the  action  was  on  a  promise  by  the 

^®"™-       defendant  to  indemnify  the  plaintift  against  half  of  the 

(/)  EouldticorthY,  City qf  Glasgow  Ex.  62,  «.    The  authority  of  Ger- 

Bank,  5  App.  Ca.  317.  hard  y.  Batet,  2  E.  &  B.  476, 22  L. 

(^)  L.  R.  6  H.  L.  377,  896:  and  J.  Q.  B.  364,  is  sared  by  a  rather 

see  the  caae  put  by  Lord  Gaims  as  fine  distinotion :   L.  R.  6  H.  L. 

an  illustration  at  p.  411.  399. 

(h)  Bedford  t.  Bagthaw,  4  H.  &  (0  13  0.  B.  N.  S.  292,  82  L.  J. 

N.  638,  29  L.  J.  Ex.  69;  Bagahaw  0.  JP.  34. 
T.  St^ffwur,  18  C.  B.  903,  29  L.  J. 
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loss  he  might  sustain  by  having  accepted  a  bill  drawn  by 
one  B.  Shortly  before  this,  in  the  course  of  an  investiga- 
tion of  B.'s  affairs  in  which  the  defendant  took  part,  B* 
had  at  the  plaintiff's  request  concealed  from  the  accountant 
employed  in  the  matter  the  fact  that  he  owed  a  large  sum 
to  the  plaintiff ;  the  plaintiff  said  his  reason  for  this  was 
that  he  did  not  wish  his  wife  to  know  he  had  lent  so  much 
money  upon  bad  security.  At  this  time  the  bill  which 
was  the  subject  of  the  indemnity  was  not  thought  of ;  it 
was  in  fact  given  to  get  rid  of  an  execution  afterwards  put 
in  by  another  creditor.  Here  a  misrepresentation  as  to 
B.^s  solvency  was  made  by  B.  in  concert  with  the  plaintiff, 
and  communicated  to  the  defendant ;  but  it  was  in  a  trans- 
action unconnected  with  the  subsequent  contract  between 
the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant,  and  the  defendant  was 
therefore  not  entitied  to  dispute  that  contract  on  the 
ground  of  fraud. 

2.  As  to  the  rightof  the  partymisled.    This  right  is  one  ABto 
which  requires,  and  in  several  modem  cases  of  importance  !^^^  ^ 
has  received,  an  exact  limitation  and  definition.    It  may  °^^^^' 
be  thus  described :  dement. 

The  party  who  has  been  induced  to  enter  into  a  contract 
by  fraud,  or  by  conceabnent  or  misrepresentation  in  any 
matter  such  that  the  truth  of  the  representation  made,  or 
the  disclosure  of  the  fact,  is  by  law  or  by  special  agreement 
of  the  parties  of  the  essence  of  the  contract,  may  affirm  the 
contract,  and  insist,  if  that  is  possible,  on  being  put  in  the 
same  position  as  if  the  representation  had  been  true : 

Or  he  may  at  his  option  rescind  the  contract  within  a 
reasonable  time  (k)  after  discovering  the  misrepresentation, 
unless  it  has  become  impossible  to  restore  the  parties  to 
the  position  in  which  they  would  have  been  if  the  contract 
had  not  been  made,  or  unless  any  third  person  has  in  good 
faith  and  for  value  acquired  any  interest  under  the  contract 

{k)  But  qu,  whether  time  is  in  itflell  material :  see  L.  B.  7  Ex.  86, 
8  Ex.  205. 
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It  will  be  neceesaiy  to  dwell  separately  on  the  several 
points  involyed  in  this.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
principles  here  considered  are  not  confined  to  any  particnlar 
ground  of  rescission,  but  apply  generally  when  a  contract 
is  voidable,  either  for  fraud  or  on  any  other  ground,  at  the 
option  of  one  of  the  parties ;  on  a  sale  of  land,  for  example, 
it  is  constantly  made  a  condition  that  the  vendor  may 
rescind  if  the  purchaser  takes  any  objection  to  the  title 
which  the  vendor  is  unable  to  remove;  and  then  these 
rules  apply  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits. 


Of  affiima-      A.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  right  in  general,  and  what  is 

tion  and 
roBoiasion 
in  general. 


an  afSrmation  or  rescission  of  the  contract. 


"  A  contract  induced  by  fraud  is  not  void,  but  voidable 
only  at  the  option  of  the  party  defrauded ; "  in  other  words, 
vaHd  until  rescinded  {I). 

Where  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of  it,  the  party 
misled  may  affirm  the  contract  and  insist  on  having  the 
representation  made  good.  If  the  owner  of  an  estate  sells 
it  as  unincumbered,  concealing  from  the  pim)haser  the 
existence  of  incumbrances,  the  purchaser  may  if  he  thinks 
fit  call  on  him  to  perform  his  contract  and  redeem  the 
incimibrances  {m).  If  promoters  of  a  partnership  under- 
taking induce  persons  to  take  part  in  it  by  untruly  repre* 
senting  that  a  certain  amount  of  capital  has  been  already 
subscribed  for,  they  will  themselves  be  put  on  the  list  of 
contributories  for  that  amount  (n). 
Election  to  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  right  of  election,  and 
afflnn.^  the  possibility  of  having  the  contract  performed  with  com- 
pensation, does  not  exclude  the  option  of  haying  the 
contract  whoUy  set  aside.  "  It  is  for  the  party  defrauded 
to  elect  whether  he  will  be  bound"  (o).    But  if  he  does 

(Q  Oakes  y.   Turquand,  L.  B.  2  (n)  Jfoon  and  Dela  Ibrre's  ca.  IS 

H.  L.  846,  375-6.  Eq.  661. 

(m)  Per  Eomilly,  M.  R.  in  P»&-  (o)  £awKfu  y.  Wtekham,  3  De  G. 

ford  y.  JSichardt,  17  Beay.  96.    Gp.  &  J.  304,  322. 
Vhgley  y.  Unffleif^  6  Gh.  D.  887. 
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affinn  the  contxaot,  he  must  affirm  it  in  all  its  teims. 
Thus  a  vendor  who  has  been  induced  by  fraud  to  sell 
goods  on  credit  cannot  sue  on  the  contract  for  the  price  of 
the  goods  before  the  expiration  of  the  credit :  the  proper 
course  is  to  rescind  the  contract  and  sue  in  trover  (j»). 
When  the  contract  is  once  affirmed,  the  election  is  com-  -vniat 
pletely  determined ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  I^^j^' 
that  the  affirmation  should  be  express.  Any  acts  or  eleotion. 
conduct  which  unequivocally  treat  the  contract  as  sub- 
sisting, aftar  the  facts  giving  the  right  to  rescind  have 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  party,  will  have  the  same 
effect  (q).  Taking  steps  to  enforce  the  contract  is  a  con- 
clusive election  not  to  rescind  on  accoimt  of  anything 
known  at  the  time  (r).  A  shareholder  cannot  repudiate 
his  shares  on  the  groimd  of  misrepresentations  in  the 
prospectus  if  he  has  paid  a  call  without  protest  or  received 
a  dividend  after  he  has  had  in  his  hands  a  report  showing 
to  a  reader  of  ordinary  intelligence  that  the  statements  of 
the  prospectus  were  not  true  («),  or  if  after  discovering  the 
true  state  of  things  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  company  (t)  or  has  affirmed  his  ownership 
of  the  shares  by  taking  steps  to  sell  them  (u) ;  and  in 
general  a  party  who  volimtarily  acts  upon  a  contract  which 
is  voidable  at  his  option,  having  knowledge  of  all  the  facts, 
cannot  afterwards  repudiate  it  if  it  turns  out  to  his  dis- 
advantage (x).  And  when  the  right  of  repudiation  has 
once  been  waived  by  acting  upon  the  contract  as  subsisting 
with  knowledge  of  facts  establishing  a  case  of  fraud,  the 
subsequent  discovery  of  further  facts  constituting  '^  a  new 

{p)  Ferfftuon  y.  Carrington,  9  B.  Venezuela^  9  Eq.  266,  n. 

&  C.  69.    This  is  unimportant  in  {t)  Sharpley  y.  Louth  %  East  Coast 

practice  now  that  the  old  forms  of  Hy.  Co.  (G.  A.),  2  Gh.  D.  663. 

action  are  abolished,  but  it  is  re-  (»)  £x  parte  Briggs^  1  Eq.  483 ; 

tained  as  a  good  illustration  of  the  this  howeyer  was  a  case  not  of 

principle.  mis-stated  facts  but  of   material 

(q)  CUmgh  y.  Z.  ^  N,  W.  Ry.  Co,  departure  from  the  objects  of  the 

(Ex.  Ch.),  L.  R.  7  Ex.  at  p.  34.  company   as   stated   in  the  pro- 

(r)  Chray  v.  Fowler  (Ex.  Ch.),  L.  spectus. 

B.  8  Ex.  249,  280.  (x)  Ormes  y.  Beadel,  2  P.  P.  J. 

(«)  SchoUy  y.  Central  My,  Co.  of  332,  336* 
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incident  in  the  fraud  "  cannot'  revive  it  (y).  The  exercise 
of  acts  of  ownership  over  property  acquired  under  the 
contract  precludes  a  subsequent  repudiation,  but  not  so 
much  because  it  is  evidence  of  an  affirmative  election  a3 
because  it  makes  it  impossible  to  replace  the  parties  in 
their  former  position;  a  point  to  which  we  shall  come 
presently. 

When  the  acts  done  are  of  this  kind  it  seems  on 
principle  immaterial  whether  there  is  knowledge  of  the 
true  state  of  affairs  or  not,  unless  there  were  a  continuing 
active  conceabnent  or  misrepresentation  practised  with  a 
view  to  prevent  the  party  defrauded  from  discovering  the 
truth  and  to  induce  him  to  act  upon  the  contract ;  for  then 
the  affirmation  itself  would  be  as  open  to  repudiation  as 
the  original  transaction.  Something  like  this  occurs  not 
unfrequentiy  in  cases  of  undue  influence,  as  we  shall  see 
in  the  next  chapter. 

Omission  to  repudiate  within  a  reasonable  time  is  evi- 
dence, and  may  be  conclasive  evidence,  of  an  election  to 
affrm  the  contract ;  and  this  is  in  truth  the  only  effect  of 
lapse  of  time.  Still  it  wiU  be  more  convenient  to  consider 
this  point  separately  afterwards. 

If  on  the  other  hand  the  party  elects  to  rescind,  he  is  to 
manifest  that  election  by  distinctly  communicating  to  the 
other  party  his  intention  to  reject  the  contract  and  claim 
no  interest  under  it.  One  way  of  doing  this  is  to  institute 
proceedings  to  have  the  contract  judicially  set  aside,  and 
in  that  case  the  judicial  rescission,  when  obtained,  relates 
back  to  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  such  proceed- 
ings («).     Or  if  the  other  party  is  the  first  to  sue  on  the 


(y)  Campbell  y.  Fleming,  I  A.  & 
E.  40.  This  does  not  apply  where  a 
new  and  distinct  cause  of  rescission 
arises:  Gray  y.  Fowler y  L.  B.  8  £z. 
249. 

(z)  lieese  Biver  Silver  Mining  Co. 
Y.  Smith,  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  73-6.  What 
if  proceedings  were  commenced  in 
an  incompetent  oonrt  P    On  prin- 


ciple there  seems  no  reason  why 
that  also  shonld  not  be  effectiYe  as 
an  act  of  rescission  in  pais.  The 
proposition  that  in  equity  "the 
mere  assertion  of  a  claim  unaocom- 
pamed  by  any  act  to  giYO  effect  to 
it "  is  not  enough  (Cleffg  y.  Edmond' 
son,  8  D.  M.  a.  787,  810}  refers  as 
a  general  proposition  only  to  sub- 
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contract,  the  rescisBion  may  be  set  up  as  a  defence,  and 
tliis  is  itself  a  sufficient  act  of  rescission  without  any  prior 
declaration  of  an  intention  to  rescind  (a).  For  the  pur- 
poses of  pleading  the  allegation  that  a  contract  was  pro- 
cured by  fraud  has  been  held  to  import  the  allegation  that 
the  party  on  discoYcring  it  disaffirmed  the  contract  {b). 
Where  the  rescission  is  not  declared  in  judicial  proceedings, 
no  further  rule  can  be  laid  down  than  that  there  should  be 
'^ prompt  repudiation  and  restitution  as  far  as  possible"  (o). 
The  communication  need  not  be  formal,  pronded  it  is  a  What 
distinct  and  positive  rejection  of  the  contract,  not  a  mere  ^^™"' 
request  or  inquiry,  which  is  not  enough  (rf).  But  it  seems  sufficient, 
that  if  notwithstanding  an  express  repudiation  the  other 
party  persists  in  treating  the  contract  as  in  force,  then 
judicial  steps  should  be  taken  in  order  to  make  the  rescis- 
sion complete  as  against  rights  of  third  persons  which  may 
subsequently  intervene.  Especially  this  is  the  case  as  to 
repudiating  shares  in  a  company.  The  creditors  of  a 
company  are  entitled  to  rely  on  the  register  of  share- 
holders for  the  time  being,  and  therefore  it  is  not  enough 
for  a  shareholder  to  give  notice  to  the  company  that  he 
claims  to  repudiate.  A  stricter  rule  is  applied  than  would 
follow  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  contract  (e) .  "  The  rule  is 
that  the  repudiating  shareholder  must  not  only  repudiate, 
but  also  get  his  name  removed,  or  commence  proceedings  to 

Btantive  original  rights.     In  the  (d )  See  AthUy^t  oa.  9  Eq.  263. 

particular  case  it  was  a  claim  to  U)  Kent  v.  Freehold  Land  ^.  Co. 

share  in  certain  partnership  profits.  3  Ch.  493,  Hare* a  ca.  4  Oh.  503, 

As  to  shares   in    companies,    see  Scottish  Fetroleum  Co,  G.  A.,  23  Ch. 

below.  D.  413.    But. if  there  are  seyeral 

(a)  dough  Y.  Z.  ^  N,  W.  £y,  Co.  repudiating  shareholders  in  a  like 

(Ex.  Ch.),  L.  B.  7  £x.  36.  position,  proceedings  taken  bj  one 

(^  Dawes  v.  HamesSf  L.  K.  10  of  them  and  treated  by  agreement 

C.  P.  166.    The  earlier  cases  there  with  the  company  as  representatiTe 

cited,  especially  Deposit  Life  As^  will  enure  for  me  benefit  of  all: 

suranee  Co.  v.  Ayscou^h,  6  E.  &  B.  Pawl^s  ca.  4  Ch.  497 ;    McNieWs 

761,  26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  29,  are  not  ca.   10  Eq.   603,  apparentlj;  rests 

wholly  consistent.  only  on  this  ground,  see  reriew  of 

(e)  Per  Bramwell,  B.  JStoleh'if'  cases  per  Baggallay,  L.  J.  23  Ch. 

Flum  Lead  Mining  Co.  y.  Baynes,  D.  at  p.  433. 
L.  B.  2  Ex.  326. 
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have  it  remoyed,  before  the  winding-up ;  but  this  role  is 
subject  to  the  qualification  that  if  one  repudiating  share- 
holder takes  proceedings  the  others  mil  have  the  benefit  of 
them  if,  but  only  if,  there  is  an  agreement  between  them 
and  the  company  that  they  shall  stand  or  fall  by  the 
result  of  those  proceedings,  but  not  otherwise  "  (/) .  "Where 
the  original  contract  was  made  with  an  agent  for  the  other 
party,  communication  of  the  resoiBsion  to  that  agent  is 
sufficient,  at  all  eyents  before  the  principal  is  disclosed  (g). 
And  where  good  groimds  for  rescission  exist,  and  the 
contract  is  rescinded  by  mutual  consent  on  other  groimds, 
those  groimds  not  being  such  as  to  give  a  right  of  resoiBaion, 
and  the  agent's  consent  being  in  excess  of  his  authority, 
yet  the  rescission  stands  good.  There  is  nothing  more 
that  the  pariy  can  do,  and  when  he  discovers  the  facts  on 
which  he  might  have  sought  rescission  as  a  matter  of  right 
he  is  entitled  to  use  them  in  support  of  what  is  already 
done.  In  Wrighfs  (A)  case  the  prospectus  of  a  company 
contained  material  misrepresentations.  The  directors  had 
at  a  shareholder's  request,  and  on  other  grounds,  professed 
to  cancel  the  allotment  of  his  shares,  which  they  had  no 
power  to  do,  though  they  had  power  to  accept  a  surrender. 
Afterwards  the  company  was  wound  up,  and  then  only 
was  the  misrepresentation  made  known  to  him.  But  it 
was  held  that  as  there  was  in  fact  a  sufficient  reason  for 
annulling  the  contract,  which  the  directors  knew  at  the 
time  though  he  did  not,  the  contract  was  effectually 
annulled,  and  he  could  not  be  made  a  contributoiy  eyen  as 
as  a  past  member  (i). 
Bight  of  Inasmuch  as  the  right  of  rescinding  a  Toidable  contract 
^^^    is  alternative  and  co-extensive  with  the  right  of  affirming 

able  by       it,  it  f  ollows  that  a  voidable  contract  may  be  avoided  by  or 
aad 

(/)  Lindley,  L.  J.  23  Ch.  D.  at  (i)  But  Wickens,  V.-C.  thought 

p.  437.  otherwise  in  the  court  below  (12 

>)  Maynard  y.  EaUm^  9  Ch.  414.  Eq.  331)  and  the  correctness  of  the 

%  7  C^.  56.    Gp.  Olough  y.  L.  #  reversal  is  doubted  by  Lord  Justice 


% 


N,  W,  Ry.  Co,  iupra,  p.  529.  Lindley  (2.  1426). 
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against  the  personal  representatives  of  the  contracting  against 
parties  (k).    And  further,  as  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  land  tati^m!^' 
is  enforceable  in  equity  by  or  against  the  heirs  or  deyisees 
of  the  parties,  so  it  may  be  avoided  by  or  against  them 
where  grounds  of  avoidance  exist  (/). 

B.  The  contract  cannot  be  rescinded  after  the  position  Korescis- 
of  the  parties  has  been  changed  so  that  the  former  state  of  partiee^ 
thines  cannot  be  restored.  be  restored 

__?,  ,  .  .  rm  i        1  1     to  former 

This  may  happen  m  various  ways.    The  party  who  made  position, 
the  misrepresentation  in  the  first  instance  may  have  acted  Where  the 
on  the  faith  of  the  contract  being  valid  in  such  a  manner  Fauu  ^ 
that  a  subsequent  rescission  would  work  irreparable  injury  J?*^^ 
to  him.    And  here  the  rule  applies,  but  with  the  important  of  the 
limitation,  it  seems,  that  he  must  have  so  acted  to  the  °®^*'^*- 
knowledge  of  the  party  misled  and  without  protest  from 
him,  so  that  his  conduct  may  be  said  to  be  induced  by  the 
other's  delay  in  repudiating  the  contract.    Thus  where  a 
poUoy  of  marine  insurance  is  voidable  for  the  non-disclosure 
of  a  material  fact,  but  the  delay  of  the  underwriters  in  re- 
pudiating the  insurance  after  they  know  the  fact  induces 
the  assured  to  believe  that  they  do  not  intend  to  dispute  it, 
and  he  consequently  abstains  from  effecting  any  other 
insurance,  it  would  probably  be  held  that  it  is  then  too  late 
for  the  underwriters  to  rescind  (m).     Or  the  interest  taken  Cksmmon 
under  the  contract  by  the  party  misled  may  have  been  so  ^^h  ^ 
dealt  with  that  he  cannot  give  back  the  same  thing  he  flnbjeot- 
received.     On  this  principle  a  shareholder  cannot  repudiate  contract, 
his  shares  if  the  character  and  constitution  of  the  company 
have  in  the  meantime  been  altered.     This  was  the  case  in 


{k)  Including  assignees  in  bank-  ultimately  representatiyes,  and  as 

mptay:  Loady.  Oreenyl6'i£.&W.  to  the  defendants  through   more 

216, 15  L.  J.  Ex.  113;  Donaldton  v.  than  one  succession. 

Farwelly  3  Otto  (93  U.  S.)  631.  (m)  Per  Our.  ifbrrwon  v.  Univeraal 

(/)  Qresley  v.  MomUy,  4  De  G.  &  Marine  Insuranei  Co.  (Ex.  Oh.),  L. 

J.  78  :  and  see  cases  cited  in  next  B.  8  Ex.  at  p.  205  ;  op.  Cioui^h  y. 

chapter,  ad  Jin,,  and  Charter   v.  Z.  #iV.  W.  Ry,  Co,  (Ex.  Oh.),  L.  R. 

Trevelyan,  11  01.  So  F.  714,  where  7  Ex.  at  p.  35. 
the  parties  on   both   sides   were 
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Clarke  v.  Dickson  (»),  where  the  plaintiff  had  taken  shares 
in  a  oost-book  mining  company.     The  company  was  after- 
wards registered  under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act 
then  in  force,  apparently  for  the  sole  purpose  of  heing 
wound  up.     In  tiie  course  of  the  winding-up  the  plaintiff 
discoYered  that  fraudulent  misrepresentations  had  been 
made  by  the  directors.     But  it  was  by  this  time  impossible 
for  him  to  return  what  he  had  got;  for  instead  of  shares  in 
a  going  concern  on  the  cost-book  principle  he  had  shares  in 
a  limited  liability  company  which  was  being  wound  up  (o). 
It  was  held  that  it  was  too  late  to  repudiate  the  shares, 
and  his  only  remedy  was  by  an  action  of  deceit  against  the 
directors  personally  responsible  for  the  false  statements  {p). 
As  Crompton,  J.  put  it,  "  You  cannot  both  eat  your  cake 
and  return  your  cake  "  {q).    A  similar  case  on  this  point 
is  Western  Bank  of  Scotland  v.  Addie  (r).     There  the  com- 
pany was  an  unincorporated  joint  stock  banking  company 
when  the  respondent  took  his  shares  in  it.    As  in  Clarke 
Y.  Dickson^  it  was  afterwards  incorporated  and  registered 
for  the  purpose  of  a  Yoluntary  winding-up.    It  was  held  as 
a  probable  opinion  by  Lord  Chelmsford,  and  more  posi- 
tively by  Lord  Cranworth,  that  the  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  company  and  of  its  shares  was  such  as  to  make 
restitution  impossible,  and  therefore  the  contract  could  not 
be  rescinded  {s).     There  is  some  reason  to  think  that 
where  goods  or  securities  have  been  deliyered  under  a 
contract  voidable  by  the  buyer  on  the  ground  of  fraud, 
and  before  the  repudiation  their  value  has  materially  fallen 
through  some  cause  unconnected  with  the  fraud,  this  is 
such  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  thing  contracted  for 

(w)  E.  B.  &  E.  148  ;  27  L.  J.  Q.  Bkhs&n,  6  0.  B.  N.  S.  453;  28  L. 

B.  223.  J.  C.  P.  226. 

(o)  The  fact  of  the  windingr-iip  iq)  E.  B.  &  E.  at  p.  152. 

haying beg-unbeforetherepudiation  \r)  L.  B.  1  Sc.  &  D.  145. 

of  the  shares  ia  of  itself  decisiFe  («)  It  would  seem,  but  it  does 

according  to  the  later  cases  under  not  dearly  appear,  that  in  this  case 

the  present  Companies  Act:    but  also  the  misrepresentations   were 

here  thepoint  was  hardly  made.  not  discovered  tiU  after  the  com- 

(p)  Which  course  was   accord-  menoement  of  the  winding-up. 
ingly  taken  with  success :  Clarke  y. 
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as  to  make  restitution  impossible  in  law  {t).  The  case  Conduct 
is  simpler  where  the  party  misled  has  himself  chosen  to  ^jj^^ 
deal  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  contract,  by  exercising 
acts  of  ownership  or  the  like,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
restitution  impossible ;  and  it  is  of  course  stiU  plainer  if  he 
goes  on  doing  this  with  knowledge  of  all  the  facts ;  if  the 
lessee  of  mines,  for  example,  goes  on  working  out  the  mines 
after  he  has  fuU  information  of  the  circumstcmces  on  which 
he  relies  as  entitling  him  to  set  aside  the  lease  (u).  So  a 
settlement  of  partnership  accounts  or  a  release  contained 
in  a  deed,  of  dissolution  (x)  cannot  be  disputed  by  one  of 
the  parties  if  in  the  meantime  the  concern  has  been  com- 
pletely wound  up  and  he  has  taken  possession  of  and  sold 
the  partnership  assets  made  over  to  him  under  the  arrange- 
ment (y) ;  and  an  arrangement  between  a  company  and 
one  of  its  directors  which  has  been  acted  upon  by  the 
company  so  as  to  change  the  director's  position  cannot 
afterwards  be  repudiated  by  the  company  (s).  So  a  pur- 
chaser cannot  after  taking  possession  maintain  an  action  to 
recover  back  his  deposit  (a). 

The  right  to  recoYcr  back  money  paid  imder  an  agree- 
ment on  the  ground  of  mistake,,  failure  of  consideration,  or 
default  of  the  other  party  is  also  subject  to  the  same  rule. 
Thus  a  lessee  who  has  entered  into  possession  cannot 
recover  back  the  premium  paid  by  him  on  the  ground  of 
the  lessor's  default  in  executing  the  lease  and  doing  repairs 
to  be  done  by  him  imder  the  agreement  (b)  :  nor  can  a 
party  recover  back  an  excessive  payment  after  his  own 
dealings  have  made  it  impossible  to  ascertain  what  was 
really  due  (c). 

{t)  WaddeU  v.  Blocketf,  4  Q.  B.  D.  (a)  Blackburn  v.   Smith,   2   Ex. 

078,  683,  per  Themger,  L.J.  783  ;  18  L.  J.  Ex.  187 ;  but  it  woa 

(»)  VigerB  y.  ]^ke,  8  Gl.  &  F.  662,  also  held  that  apart  from  this  the 

650.  objection  came  too  late  under  the 

(x)   Urquhart   y.    Maepherson^   3  conditions  of  sale  in  the  particular 

App.  Ca.  831;  case. 


(y)  Skilbeek  v.  Hilton,  2  Eq.  687.  (b)  Sunt  v.  Silk,  6  East  449. 

(z)  Sheffield  Nickel  Co.  y.  Uhwin,  (c)  Freeman  y.  Jeffries,  L.  I 

2  Q.  B.  D.  214.  Ex.  189,  197. 
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lent  sales. 


No  resdfl-       C.  The  contract  cannot  be  rescinded  after  third  persons 
J^^jjgl-       have  acquired  rights  under  it  for  value, 
innocent         The  present  rule  is  altogether,  as  the  last  one  is  to  some* 
Sbasers  for  extent,  a  corollary  from  the  main  principle  that  a  contract 
▼al^e-        induced  by  fraud  or  misrepresentation  is  as  such  not  void 
but  only  voidable.    The  result  is  that  when  third  persons 
have  acquired  rights  under  the  transaction  in  good  faith 
and  for  value,  those  rights  are  indefeasible.    The  rule  is 
also  stated  to  be  an  application  of  the  principle  of  conve- 
nience "  that  where  one  of  two  innocent  parties  must  suffer 
from  the  fraud  of  a  third,  the  loss  should  fall  on  the  one 
who  enabled  the  third  party  to  commit  the  fraud  "  (rf). 
iVaudu-         Thus  when  a  sale  of  goods  is  pix)cured  by  fraud,  the 
property  in  the  goods  is  transferred  by  the  contract  (e), 
subject  as  between  the  seller  and  the  buyer  to  be  revested 
by  the  seller  exercising  his  option  to  rescind  when  he  dis- 
covers the  fraud.     A  purchaser  in  good  faith  from  the 
fraudulent  buyer  acquires  an  indefeasible  title  (/).    And  a 
person  who  takes  with  notice  of  the  fraud  is  a  lawful  pos- 
sessor as  against  third  persons,  and  as  such  is  entitled  to 
sue  them  for  all  injuries  to  the  property,  unless  and  until 
the  party  defrauded  exercises  his  right  of  rescission  (g). 

The  same  rule  holds  good  as  to  possession  or  other  partial 
interests  in  property.  A.  sells  goods  to  B.,  but  resumes  the 
possession,  by  arrangement  with  B.,  as  a  security  for  the 
price.  Afterwards  B.  induces  A.  to  re-deliver  possession 
of  the  goods  to  him  by  a  fraudulent  misrepresentation,  and 
thereupon  pledges  the  goods  to  C,  who  advances  money 

{d)  Babeoek  y.  Laioson,  4  Q.  B.  D.  919 ;  20  L.  J.  G.  P.  167 ;  Stevenson 

at  p.  400.  V.  Newnham  (Ex.  Ch.),  13  0.  B. 

(e)  Load  v.  Cheeny  15  M.  k  W.  285,  303;  22  L.  J.  C.  P.  110,  115. 

216;  15  L.  J.  Ex.  113 ;  where  it  The  statnte  24  &  25  Viot.  c.  96, 

was  held  that  a  fraudulent  bayer  s.  100,  which  provides  for  restitu- 

beooming  bankrupt  had  not    the  tion  to  the  true  owner  of  chattels 

goods  in  his  order  and  disposition  obtained  by  false  pretences,  &o., 

with  the  consent  of  the  true  owner ;  after  conviction  of  the  offender, 

for  the  vendors  became  the  true  has  been  construed  in  accordance 

owners  only  when  th^  elected  to  with  this  principle :  Moyee  y.  New- 

rescind  and  demanded  the  goods  ington,  4  Q.  B.  D.  32. 
from  the  assignees.  (g)  Stevenson  y.  Newnkam,  see  last 

(/)  WTiite  y.   Garden^  10  0.  B.  note. 
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upon  them  in  good  faith  and  in  ignorance  of  the  fraud. 
This  pledge  is  valid,  and  0.  is  entitled  to  the  possession 
of  the  goods  as  against  A.  (A). 

It  must  be  carefully  observed  that  a  fraudulent  pos*  Bistino- 
sessor  cannot  give  a  better  title  than  he  has  himself,  even  ^^\^ 
to  an  innocent  purchaser,  if  the  possession  has  not  been  ^'^^^^ 
obtained  under  a  contract  with  the  true  owner,  but  by  ai«  merely- 
mere  false  pretences  as  to  some  matter  of  fact  concerning  2^*^^^, 
the  true  owner's  contract  with  a  third  person.     To  put  a  lent  pre- 
simple  case,  A.  sells  goods  to  B.  and  desires  B.  to  send  for  *®^*^" 
them.    C.  obtains  the  goods  from  A.  by  falsely  represent- 
ing himself  as  B.'s  servant :  now  G.  acquires  neither  pro-  ' 
perty  nor  lawful  possession,  and  cannot  make  any  sale  or 
pledge  of  the  goods  which  will  be  valid  against  A.,  though 
the  person  advancing  his  money  have  no  notice  of  the 
fraud.     The  result  is  the  same  if  A.  means  to  sell  goods  to 
B.  &  Co.,  and  G.  gets  goods  from  A.  by  falsely  representing 
himself  as  a  member  of  the  firm  and  authorized  to  act  for 
them  (i),  or  if  B.,  a  person  of  no  credit,  gets  goods  from  A. 
by  trading  under  a  name  and  address  closely  resembling 
those  of  G.,  who  is  known  to  A.  as  a  respectable  trader  (A). 
It  is  also  the  same  in  the  less  simple  case  of  a  third  person 
obtaining  delivery  of  the  goods  by  falsely  representing 
himself  as  a  sub-purchaser ;  for  here  there  is  no  contract 
between  him  and  the  seller  which  the  seller  can  afiBLrm  or 
disaffirm ;  what  the  seller  does  is  to  act  on  the  mistaken 
notion  that  the  property  is  already  his  by  transfer  from 
the  original  buyer.     This  was  in  effect  the  decision  of  the 

(/«)  Peaae  v.  Ghahec,  L.  R.  1  P.O.  (i)  Eardman  v.  Booth,  1  H.  &  C. 

219.  The  dealings  were  in  fact  widi  803;  32  L.  J.  Ex.  105  :  BoUins  y. 

the  bill  of  lading ;  but  as  this  com-  Fotcler,  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  767,  796. 

pletely  represented  the  goods  for  (k)  Cundy  y.  Lindsay ,  3  App.  Ga. 

the  purposes  of  the  case  the  state-  469.     Otherwise  where  the  frand  * 

ment  iu  the  text  is  simplified  in  stops  short  of  personation,  and  is 

order    to   bring    out  the  general  only  a  false  representation  of  the 

principle  more  clearly.      A  later  party's  condition  and  means:  Attm' 

case  of  the  same  kind  is  Babeock  y.  borough  y.  St.  KatharineU  Lock  Co. 

LavDson  (0.  A.),  6  Q.  B.  D.  284.  (0.  A.),  3  0.  P.  D.  460. 

P.  .  N  N 
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Exchequer  Chamber  in  Ktngsford  v.  Merry  (/),  though 
the  case  was  a  little  complicated  by  the  special  considera- 
tion of  the  effect  of  delivery  orders  or  warrants  as  "  indicia 
of  title." 
Share-  The  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Oakea  v.  Tur- 

cwi'tre-     quand  (m),  which  settled  that  a  shareholder  in  a  company 
pudiate       cannot  repudiate  his  shares  after  the  commencement  of  a 
winding-    winding-up,  proceeded  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the 
v^TW- ^  language  of  the  Companies  Act,  1862,  in  the  sections 
quand.       defining  who  shall  be  contributories.     But  the  broad  prin- 
ciples of  the  decision,  or  if  we  prefer  to  say  so,  of  the  Act 
as  interpreted  by  it,  are  these.     The  rights  of  the  com- 
pany's creditors  and  of  the  shareholders  are  fixed  at  the 
date  of  the  winding-up  and  are  not  to  be  afterwards  varied. 
The  creditors  are  entitled  to  look  for  payment  in  the  first 
instance  to  all  persons  who  are  actually  members  of  the 
company  at  the  date  of  the  winding-up.    And  this  class 
includes  shareholders  who  were  entitied  as  against  the 
company  to  repudiate  their  shares  on  the  ground  of  fraud 
but  have  not  yet  done  so.     For  their  obligations  under  their 
contracts  with  the  company,  including  the  duty  to  con- 
tribute in  the  winding-up,  were  valid  until  rescinded,  and 
the  creditors  in  the  winding-up  must  be  considered  as 
being,  to  the  extent  of  their  claims,  purchasers,  for  value 
of  the  company's  rights  against  its  members.     They  are 
not  entitled  to  any  different  or  greater  rights :  no  share- 
holder can  be  called  upon  to  do  more  than  perform  his 
contract  with  the  company  (n). 
It  is  now  settled  law  that  the  same  rule  applies  to  joint- 

(/)  1  H.  &  N.  603;  26  L.  J.  Ex.  2  Sc.  &  D.  29.    In  MaU  v.    Old 

83  (see  per  Erie,  J.  at  p.  88),  revg.  Talargoeh  Lead  Mining  Co,^  3  Cfa. 

8. 0.  in  Court  below ;  llEx.  677;26  D.   749,   an  action  for  rescission 

L.  J.  Ex.  166.  and  indemnity  oommenced   bj  a 

(m)  L.  B.  2  H.  L.  325.     This  shareholder  after  a  resolution  for 

principle  applies  to  a  voluntary  as  winding-up  but  in  ignorance  of  it 

weU  as  a  compulsory  winding-up :  was  allowed   to    proceed.      Here 

Stone  y.  City  and  County  Bank  (C.  however  relief  was  claimed  against 

A.),  3  C.  P.  D.  282.  the  directors  personally  as  weU  as 

(«)  Waterhouee  v.  Jamieson,  L.  R.  the  company. 
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stock  companies  not  under  the  Companies  Acts.  And  the 
date  after  which  it  is  too  late  to  repudiate  shares  may  be 
earlier  than  the  commencement  of  the  winding-up.  Pro- 
bably the  actual  insolvency  of  the  company  fixes  this  date ; 
at  all  events  a  shareholder  cannot  repudiate  after  the 
directors  have  convened  an  extraordinary  meeting  to  con- 
sider whether  the  company  shall  be  wound  up.  For  thus, 
"  by  holding  out  to  the  body  of  creditors,  the  prospect  of  a 
voluntary  winding-up,"  the  directors,  who  are  the  share- 
holder's agents  as  long  as  he  remains  a  shareholder,  stay 
the  hands  of  the  creditors  from  compulsory  proceedings  (o). 
And  the  rule  holds  even  if  there  are  no  unpaid  creditors. 
"  The  doctrine  is,  that  after  the  company  is  wound  up  it 
ceases  to  exist,  and  rescission  is  impossible  "  (p). 

On  the  other  hand,  persons  who  have  taken  any  gra-  Persons 
tuitous  benefit  under  a  fraudulent  transaction,  though  ^olimte^ 
themselves  ignorant  of  the  fraud,  are  in  no  better  position  ^^^  ^ 
than  the  original  contriver  of  it.    Thus  where  a  creator  lent  oon- 
was  induced  to  give  a  release  to  a  surety  by  a  fraud  prac-  ^^j^ 
tised  on  him   by   the   principal    debtor,  of   which  the  innocent, 
sureiy  was  ignorant,  and  the  surety  gave  no  consideration  off  than 
for  the  release,  it  was  held  that  this  release  might  be  ^^^^ 
disaffirmed    by  the    creditor  on  discovering  the  fraud. 
But  third  persons  who  on  the  faith  of  the  release  being 
valid  had  advanced  money  to  the  surety  to  meet  other 
liabilities    would    be    entitled    to    assert    a   paramount 
claim  {q). 


D.  The  contract  must  be  rescinded  within  a  reasonable  BeedsBion 
time,  that  is,  before  the  lapse  of  a  time  after  the  true  state  ^^dn 
of  things  is  known,  so  long  that  under  the  circumstances  reasonable 

(o)  Tetmeni  y.  City  of  Glasgow  -vide  for  the  payment  of  the  third 

BanJcy  4  App.  Ca.  615.  persons  in  question,  Johns.   171, 

(p)  Burgess* 8  ease^  15  Ch.  D.  507,  but  the  Court  of  Appeal  Taried  the 

509  (Jessel,  M.  B.).  decree  by  making-  it  simply  without 

{q)  Seholejield  y.  Templer^  Johns.  preiudioe  to  their  righto,  4  De  G. 

155,  165,  4  De  a.  &  J.  429.    The  &  J.  435. 
Court  below  endearoured  to  pro- 

N  n2 
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of  the  particular  case  the  other  party  may  fairly  infer  that 
the  right  of  rescission  is  waived. 
Expluia-        It  is  believed  that  the  statement  of  the  rule  in  some 
this:  the    Buoh  form  as  this  mil  reconcile  the  substance  and  language 
1^^^*      of  all  the  leading  authorities.    On  the  one  hand  it  is  often 
time  is  not  said  that  the  election  must  be  made  within  a  reasonable 
aTeW-^^^  time,  while  on  the  oth^  hand  it  has  several  times  been 
dence  of     explained  that  lapse  of  time  as  such  has  no  positive  effect 
cenoer*"      ^f  its  own.    The  Court  is  specially  cautious  in  entertaining 
Anthori-     charges  of  fraud  or  misrepresentation  brought  forward 
Jl^^       after  a  long  interval  of  time ;  it  will  anxiously  weigh  the 
circumstances,  and  consider  what  evidence  may  have  been 
lost  in  consequence  of  the  time  that  has  elapsed  (r).    But 
time  alone  is  no  bar  to  the  right  of  rescinding  a  voidable 
transaction ;  and  the  House  of  Lords  in  one  case  set  aside 
a  purchase  of  a  principal's  estate  by  his  agent  in  another 
name  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  century,  the  facts 
having  remained  unknown  to  the  principal  and  his  repre- 
sentatives for  thirty-seven  years  («).      In  a  later  case 
the  Lord  Justice  Turner  stated  expressly  that ''  the  two 
propositions  of  a  bar  by  length  of  time  and  by  acquies- 
cence are  not  distinct  propositions."    Length  of  time  is 
evidence  of  acquiescence,  but  only  if  there  is  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  for  a  man  cannot  be  said  to  have  acquiesced 
in  what  he  did  not  know  {t).    Lord  Campbell  slightly 
qualified  this  by  adding,  that  although  it  is  for  the  party 
relying  on  acquiescence  to  prove  the  facts  from  which 
consent  is  to  be  inferred,  ^'  it  is  easy  to  conceive  cases  in 
which,  from  great  lapse  of  time,  such  facts  might  and 
ought  to  be  presumed  "  (u). 

(r)  Cp.  Bright  v.  Zegerlon,  2  D.  Greeny  16  M.  &  W.  at  p.  217 :  "A 

F.  J.  606,  617.  man  caimot  permit  who  does  not 

(«)  Charter  t.  Trevefymiy  11  GL  &  know  that  he  has  a  rieht  to  le- 

F.  714,  740.  fuse :"  and  per  Jessel,  M.  B.  1  Ch. 

(t)  life  Asweiaiion  of  Scotland  y.  B.  628. 

Sidial,  3  D.  F.  J.  68,  72,  74:  on  (u)  3D.F.  J.at  p.  77.    The  case 

the   point  that   there  cannot   be  was  one  not  of  resomding  a  contract 

aoquiescenoe  without  knowledge,  but  of  a  breach  of  trust ;  but  the 

op.  Lloyd  Y.  Attwoodf  3  De  G.  &  J.  prindples  axe  the  same. 
614,  660  ;  per  Alderson,  B.  LoadY. 
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The  role  has  been  laid  down  and  acted  upon  by  the 
Judicial  Committee  in  this  form:  '^In  order  that  the 
remedy  should  be  lost  by  laches  or  delay,  it  is,  if  not 
universally^  at  all  events  ordinarily  .  .  necessary  that 
there  should  be  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  facts  con- 
stituting the  title  to  relief  "  {x). 

To  the  same  effect  it  has  been  said  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States :  '^  Acquiescence  and  waiver 
are  always  questions  of  fact.  There  can  be  neither  with- 
out knowledge."  And  the  knowledge  must  be  actual, 
not  merely  possible  or  potential:  'Hhe  wrongdoer  cannot 
make  extreme  vigilance  and  promptitude  conditions  of 
rescission**  (y). 

Acquiescence  need  not  be  manifested  by  any  positive 
act;  the  question  is,  whether  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
either  from  lapse  of  time  or  from  other  circumstances  of 
'^  a  fixed,  deliberate  and  imbiassed  determination  that  the 
transaction  should  not  be  impeached  "  (z).  In  estimating 
the  weight  to  be  given  to  length  of  time  as  evidence  of 
acquiescence  the  nature  of  the  property  concerned  is 
material  (a).  And  other  special  circumstances  may 
prevent  lapse  of  time  even  after  everything  is  known 
from  being  evidence  of  acquiescence ;  as  when  nothing  is 
done  for  some  years  because  the  other  party's  affairs  are 
in  such  a  condition  that  proceedings  against  him  would  be 
fruitless  (J). 

If  a  party  entitled  to  avoid  a  transaction  has  precluded 
himself  by  his  own  acts  or  acquiescence  from  disputing  it 


{x)  Lindsay  Petroleum  Cb.Y.JETurd,  More  generaUj,  the  only  proper 

L.  R.  5  F.  G.  221,  241.  zneaniDg  of  aoquiescence    is  qni- 

(y)  Pence  v.  Langdon^  9  Otto  (99  eacenoe  under  such  drciunstanoes 

U.  S.)at  p.  681.  that  assent    may   be    reasonably 

(z)  Per  Turner,  L.  J.  Wright  v.  inferred  from  it:   per  Cur,  in  De 

Vanderplanky  8  D.  M.  G.  133,  147.  Buseche  v.  Alt  (O.  A.).  8  Ch.  D.  at 

The  epithets,  however,   are  more  p.  314. 

specially  appropriate  to  the  parti-  ia)  8  D.  M.  Qt.  at  p.  160. 

cular  ground  of  rescission  (undue  \o)  Scholejleld  y.  Temj>ler,  4  De  Q-. 

influence)  then  before  the  Court.  &  J.  429. 
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in  his  lifetime^  his  representatives  oannot  oome  forward  to 
dispute  it  afterwards  {c). 
Special  It  is  Said  that  holders  of  shares  in  oompanies  are  under 

ofd^-*^  ^  special  obligation  of    diligence    as   to   making  their 
genoe  in     election,  but  the  dicta  relate  chiefly  if  not  wholly  to 
Bliare-        objections  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  memorandum  or 
holdew.      articles  of  association.    With  the  contents  of  these  a  share- 
holder is  boimd  to  make  himself  acquainted,  and  must 
be  deemed  to  become  acquainted,  when  his  shares  are 
allotted  (rf).     But  objections  which  can  be  taken  upon 
these  must  proceed  on  the  ground,  not  of  fraud  or  mis- 
representation as  such,  but  of  the  imdertaking  in  which 
shares  are  allotted  being  substantially  a  different  thing 
from  that  which  the  prospectus  described  and  in  which 
the  applicant  offered  to  take  shares.     Nor  are  we  aware  of 
any  case  in  which  the  rule  has  been  applied  to  a  repudia- 
tion of  shares  declared  before  a  winding-up  and  on  the 
groimd  of  fraud  or  misrepresentation  not  apparent  on  the 
articles.     Still  it  seems  quite  reasonable  to  hold  that  in 
the  case  of  a  shareholder's  contract  lapse  of  time  without 
repudiation  is  of  greater  importance  as  evidence  of  assent 
than  in  most  other  cases. 
Same  The  authorities  thus  far  cited  have  been  from  courts  of 

STat  equity.  The  same  general  principle  was  laid  down  in 
^»  p^r  the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  1871.  "  We  think  the  party 
Ex.  Ch.      defrauded  may  keep  the  question  open  so  long  as  he  does 

nothing  to  afiSrm  the  contract In  such  cases  the 

question  is,  has  the  person  on  whom  the  fraud  was 
practised,  having  notice  of  the  fraud,  elected  not  to  avoid 
the  contract?  or  has  he  elected  to  avoid  it?  or  has  he 
made  no  election  P  We  think  that  so  long  as  he  has  made 
no  election  he  retains  the  right  to  determine  it  either  way, 
subject  to  this,  that  if  in  the  interval  whilst  he  is  deliber- 

(e)  SkoUoice  v.  Willianu,  3  D.  F.      v.  Kischy  L.  R.  2  H.  L.  at  p.  126 ; 
J.  535,  541.  Oakes  v.   Turqumnd,  ib,  at  p.  352; 

(d)  Central  By.  Co.  of  Venesuela      and  see  Ch,  VIII.  p.  433,  above. 
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ating  an  innooent  third  party  has  aoquired  an  interest 
in  the  property,  or  if  in  consequence  of  his  delay  the 
position  even  of  the  wrongdoer  is  affected,  it  will  preclude 
him  from  exercising  his  right  to  rescind.  And  lapse  of 
time  without  rescinding  will  furnish  evidence  that  he  has 
determined  to  affirm  the  contract,  and  when  the  lapse  of 
time  is  great  it  probably  would  in  practice  be  treated 
a3  conclusive  evidence  to  show  that  he  has  so  deter- 
mined {e). 

The  French  law  treats  the  right  of  having  a  contract  Kxed 
judicially  set  aside  for  fraud,  &c.,  as  a  substantive  right  of  ^Station 
action,  and  limits  a  fixed  period  of  ten  years,  running  ^^' 
from  the  discovery  of  the  truth,  within  which  it  must  be 
exercised  (/). 

One  or  two  points  remain  to  be  mentioned,  which  we  Unfonnd- 
have  reserved  to  the  last  as  being  matter  of  procedure,  but  ^^^^^ 
which  depend  upon  general  principles.     Courts  of  justice  diaoour- 
are  anxious  to  discover  and  discourage  fraud  in  every  p^^ 
shape,  but  they  are  no  less  anxious  to  discourage  and  S^'^j^^gij 
rebuke  loose  or  unfounded  charges  of  fraud  and  personal  paj  ooete. 
misconduct.     The  facts  relied  on  as  establishing  a  case  of 
fraud  must  be  distinctly  alleged  and  proved  (g).    Where 
such  charges  are  made  and  not  proved,  this  will  not  pre- 
vent the  party  making  them  from  having  any  relief  to 
which  he  may  otherwise  appear  to  be  entitled,  but  he  must 
pay  the  costs  occasioned  by  the  unfounded  charges  {h). 
And  in  one  ccuse,  where  the  plaintiff  made  voluminous  and 
elaborate  charges  of  fraud  and  conspiracy,  which  proved 


{e)  Per  Cur.  Clouffh  v.  X.  ^  K.  W.  {a)  In  equity  pleading  a  charge 

£y.    Co.   L.  B.    7  Ex.   at  p.  34,  of  fraud  in  general  terms  would  not 

repeated  in  Morrison  y.   Universal  support  a  bill  on  demurrer:  Oilbert 

Marine  Insurance  Co.  L.  R.  8  Ex.  at  y.  Lewis^  1  D.  J.  S.  at  p.  49,  per 

p.  203,  and  cited  by  Lord  Blackburn  Lord  Westbury.                              * 

m  Erlanger  v.  New  Sombrero  Phos-  (A)  Silliard  v.  Eiffey  L.  R.  7  H. 

j)Aa^tf  Cb.  3App.  Ga.atp.  1277.  See  L.   39,   61,  52;    London  Chartered 

tbe  remarks  on  delay  and  aoquies-  Bank  of  Australia  v.  LemprUrey  L.' 

cenoe  in  the  seTercJ  judgments  in  B.  4  F.  C.  at  p.  597 ;   Clinch  y. 

that  case.  Financial  Corporation^  6  Eq.  at  p. 

(/)  Code  Ciy.  1304.  483 ;  per  Lord  Cairns,  Thomson  y. 

Eastiroodf  2  App.  Ca.  at  p.  243, 
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to  be  unf ounded,  the  Court  of  Appeal  not  only  made  him 

pay  the  costs  of  that  part  of  the  case,  but  refused  to  allow 

him  the  costs  even  of  the  part  on  which  he  succeeded.    It 

was  held  that  he  had  so  mixed  up  unfounded  and  reckless 

aspersions  upon  character  with  the  rest  of  the  suit  as  to 

forfeit  his  title  to  the  costs  which  he  otherwise  would  have 

been  entitled  to  receive  {%). 

Indeipeii-        The  special  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  equity  to  order  the 

dirtionof "  Cancellation  of  an  instrument  obtained  by  fraud  or  mis- 

eqnitr  to    representation  is  not  affected  by  the  probability  or  practical 

iofitru-       certainty  that  the  plaintiff  in  equity  would  have  a  good 

i^Sd  ^    defence  to  an  action  on  the  instrument,  nor  is  it  the  less 

to  be  exercised  even  if  the  iostrument  is  already  in  his 

possession.    He  is  entitled  not  only  not  to  have  the  con* 

tract  enforced  against  him,  but  to  have  it    judicially 

annulled  (k). 

(»)  Farker  ▼.  MeKenna,  10  Gh.  transfer  to  the  Ghanoery  Division 

96,  123,  125.  if   the  action  is  in  the  Queen's 

(k)  London  and  Frovineial  Insur^  Bench  Division,  but  tiiis  is  not  a 

anee  Co.  y.  Seymour,  17  Eq.  85;  and  matter  of  course.    See  Storey  y. 

see  Moare  y.  Bremridge,  8  Gh.  22,  Waddle  (G.  A.),  4  Q.  B.  D.  289. 

there  explained  and  distingfuished.  Where,    oonverselj,    a   purchaser 

Therefore  a  defendant  sued  on  an  sues  for  the  return  of  his  deposit, 

instrument  which  he  alleges  to  be  and  the  vendor  counter-claims  for 

voidable  may  properly  add  to  his  specific  performance,  a  transfer  to 

defence  a  counter-claim  for   the  the Gh.D.  will  generaJlybeordered: 

cancellation  of  the  instrument.    It  London  Land  Co,  v.  Earrie,  13  Q.  B. 

may  also  be  proper  to  ask  for  a  D.  540. 
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Duress  and  Undue  Influence. 

If  the  oonsent  of  one  party  to  a  contract  is  obtained  by  Contract 
the  other  under  such  oircmnstanoes  that  the  consent  is  not  J^gent^ 
free,  the  contract  is  voidable  at  the  option  of  the  party  not  free, 
whose  consent  is  so  obtained.     It  is  quite  clear  that  it  is 
not  merely  void  (a).    The  transaction  might  indeed  be 
void  if  the  party  were  under  actual  physical  constraint,  as 
if  his  hand  were  forcibly  guided  to  sign  his  name;  or 
perhaps  if  he  were  so  prostrated  by  fear  as  not  to  know 
what  he  was  doing  (b) ;  but  this  would  be  not  because 
his  oonsent  was  not  free,  but  because  there  was  no  consent 
at  all. 

What  then  are  the  circumstances  which  are  held  by 
English  courts  to  exclude  freedom  of  consent  P  The  treat- 
ment of  this  question  has  at  common  law  been  singularly 
narrow  and  in  equity  singularly  comprehensive. 

I.  Duress  at  Common  Law. 

At  common  law  the  coercion  which  will  be  a  sufficient  The  com- 
cause  for  avoiding  a  contract  may  consist  in  duress  or  a^^trine 
menace;  that  is,  either  in  actual  compulsion  or  in  the  of  Dnreas. 
threat  of  it.    In  modem  books  the  term  duress  is  used  to 
include  both  species.    It  is  said  that  there  must  be  some 
threatening  of  life  or  member,  or  of  imprisonment,  or  some 
imprisonment  or  beating  itself.     Threatening  to  destroy 
or  detain,  or  actually  detaining  property,  does  not  amount 

(a)  Go.  2  Inst.  482,  and  2nd  reeo-  (h)  Savigny,  Sjst.  3.  109.    But 

Intion  in  WheJpdMt  oa.  5  Bep.  1 19.      the  analogy  of  Matthmt  ▼.  Baxter^ 

L.  B.  8  fSx.  132,  i8  against  this. 
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to  duress  (c).  And  this  applies  to  ckgreements  not  under 
seal  as  well  as  to  deeds  {d).  The  reason  appears  to  be 
that  the  detainer  is  a  wrong  of  itself,  for  whioh  there  is 
an  appropriate  remedy.  Should  the  party  choose  to  make 
terms  instead  of  pursuing  his  rights  (at  all  events  when 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  so  doing),  he  cannot 
afterwards  turn  round  and  complain  that  the  terms  were 
forced  upon  him  (e).  "  It  must  be  a  threatening,  beating, 
or  imprisonment  of  the  party  himself  that  doth  make  the 
deed,  or  his  wife''  (c)  or  (it  seems)  parent  or  child  (/). 
In  a  case  And  a  threat  of  imprisonment  is  not  duress  unless  the  im- 
tiie"tiS^  prisonment  would  be  unlawful.  This  is  illustrated  by  two 
must  be  rather  curious  modem  cases,  in  both  of  which  the  party's 
thing  un-  conseut  was  determined  by  the  fear  of  confinement  in  a 
lawful.  lunatic  asylum.  In  Cumming  v.  Ince  {g)  the  plaintiff 
had  been  taken  to  a  lunatic  asylum  and  deprived  of  the 
title  deeds  of  certain  property  claimed  by  her.  Proceedings 
were  commenced  under  a  commission  of  limacy,  but  stayed 
on  the  terms  of  an  arrangement  signed  by  counsel  on  both 
sides,  under  which  the  deeds  were  to  be  deposited  in  certain 
custody.  The  plaintiff  afterwards  repudiated  this  arrange- 
ment and  brought  detinue  for  the  deeds.  On  an  issue 
directed  to  try  the  right  to  the  possession  of  the  deeds  as 
between  herself  and  the  other  parties  the  Court  held  that 
in  any  view  the  defendants  were  wrong.  For  if  their  own 
proceedings  under  the  commission  were  justified,  they 
could  not  say  the  plaintiff  was  competent  to  bind  herself, 
and  if  not,  the  agreement  was  obtained  by  the  fear  of  a 
merely  unlawful  imprisonment  and  therefore  voidable  on 
the  ground  of  duress.  And  it  made  no  difference  that  the 
plaintiff's  counsel  was  party  to  the  arrangement.  Hia 
assent  must  be  considered  as  enforced  by  the  same  duress : 
for  as  her  agent  he  might  well  have  feared  for  her  the 

{c)  Shepp.  Touch.  61.  11  Otto  (101  U.  S.)  466. 

(d)  AtUeY,  Backhoitse,  3 M.  &W.  (/)  Ro.  Ab.  1.  687,  pi.  6 ;  Bao. 

638;  Skwt^  v.  BeaU^  11  A.  &  E.  Ab.  Duress  (B), 

983.  is)  U  Q.  B.  112,  17  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

(«)  See  Silliman  t.  X/hiUd  States,  105. 
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same  eyils  that  she  feared ,  for  heiself .  In  Biffin  ▼• 
Bignell{h)y  on  the  other  hand,  the  defendant  was  sued 
for  neoessaries  supplied  to  his  wife.  She  had  been  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  under  treatment  for  delirium  tremens,  and 
on  her  discharge  the  husband  promised  her  12«.  a  week  to 
live  apart  from  him,  adding  that  if  she  would  not  he  would 
send  her  to  another  asylum.  The  wife  was  accordingly 
living  apart  from  the  husband  under  this  agreement.  It 
was  held  that  her  consent  to  it  was  not  obtained  by  duress, 
for  under  these  circumstances  "  the  threat,  if  any,  was  not 
of  anything  contrary  to  law,  at  least  not  so  to  be  under- 
stood": consequently  the  presumption  of  authority  to 
pledge  the  husband's  credit  was  effectually  excluded,  and 
the  plamtrff  could  not  recover  (»). 

The  narrowness  of  the  common  law  doctrines  above  Money 
stated  is  considerably  mitigated  in  practice,  for  when  ^^J„j^  *' 
money  has  been  paid  \mder  circumstances  of  practical  Btanoesof 
compulsion,  though    not    amounting    to  duress,  it  can  nonre- 
generally  be  recovered  back.     This  is  so  when  the  pay-  JIJJ]^^^^ 
ment  is  made  to  obtain  the  possession  of  property  wrong- 
fully detained  (A) ;  and  the  property  need  not  be  goods  for 
which  the  owner  has  an  immediate  pressing  necessity,  nor 
need  the  claim  of  the  party  detaining  them  be  manifestly 
groundless,  to  make  the  payment  for  this  purpose  involun- 
tary in  contemplation  of  law  (/).    So  it  is  where  excessive 
fees  are  taken  \mder  colour  of  office,  though  it  be  usual  to 
pay  them  {m)  ;  or  where  an  excessive  charge  for  the  per- 
formance of  a  duty  is  paid  under  protest  (n).    The  person 
who  actually  receives  the  money  may  properly  be  sued, 
though  he  receive  it  only  as  an  agent  {6).    The  case  of 

(A)  7  H.  &  N.  877,  31  L.  J.  Ex.  (0  Shaw  r.  JFoodcoek,  7  B.  &  0. 

189.  73. 

{%)  Q».  whether  in  any  ease  he  (m)  Dew  y.  Fartons^  2  B.  &  Aid. 

could  have  recovered  without  show-  562;  Steele  r,  WlUianu,  S  "Ez.,  626, 

ing  that  the  wife  had  repudiated  22  L.  J.  Ex.  225. 

the  arrangement.  W  Parker  ▼.  O,  W,  B,y,  Co,  7  M. 

\k)   Wakefield  t.  Newhwi,  6  Q.  B.  &  Gr.  253,  292.     And  see  other 

276,  280,  13  L.  J.  Q.  B.  258 ;  Oreen  authorities  collected   in   notes  to 

Y.  Duekett,  11  Q.  B.  D.  275.  Marriott  y.  Hampton,  2  Sm.  L.  G. 

(o)  Steele  y.  Williams,  supra. 
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Bat  on  tlie 
gionnd 
not  of 
coercion  in 
itself  but 
of  failure 
of  oon- 
Bideration. 


one  oreditor  exacting  a  fraudulent  preference  from  a  debtor 
as  the  price  of  his  assent  to  a  composition  (p)  is  to  a  certain 
extent  analogous.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  f  oimdation 
of  the  right  to  recover  back  the  monej  is  not  the  involun- 
tary character  of  the  payment  in  itself,  but  the  fact  that 
the  party  receiving  it  did  no  more  than  he  was  bound  to 
do  already,  or  something  for  which  it  was  unlawful  to  take 
money  if  he  chose  to  do  it,  though  he  had  his  choice  in 
the  first  instance.  Such  payments  are  thus  regarded  as 
made  without  consideration.  The  legal  efPect  of  their 
being  practically  involuntary,  though  important,  comes  in 
the  second  place ;  the  circumstances  explain  and  excuse  the 
conduct  of  the  party  making  the  payment.  Similarly  in  the 
kindred  case  of  a  payment  under  mistake  the  actual  founda- 
tion of  the  right  is  a  failure  of  consideration,  and  ignorance 
of  material  facts  accounts  for  the  payment  having  been 
made.  The  common  principle  is  that  if  a  man  chooses  to 
give  away  his  money,  or  to  take  his  chance  whether  he  is 
giving  it  away  or  not,  he  cannot  afterwards  change  his 
mind ;  but  it  is  open  to  him  to  show  that  he  supposed  the 
facts  to  be  otherwise  or  that  he  really  had  no  choice.  The 
diflference  between  the  right  to  recover  money  back  under 
circumstances  of  this  kind  and  the  right  to  rescind  a  con- 
tract on  the  ground  of  coercion  is  further  shown  by  this, 
that  an  excessive  payment  is  not  the  less  recoverable  if  both 
parties  honestly  supposed  it  to  be  the  proper  payment  (q). 
We  therefore  dwell  no  farther  on  this  topic,  but  proceed 
to  consider  the  more  extensive  doctrines  of  equity. 


II.  The  equitable  doctrine  of  Undue  Influence. 

The  In  equity  there  is  no  rule  defining  inflexibly  what  kind 

^|^^„Q^    or  amount  of  compulsion  shall  be  sufficient  groimd  for 
of  Undue    avoiding  a  transaction,  whether  by  way  of  agreement  or  by 


{p)  Atkinaon  ▼.  Denhy,  6  H.  &N. 
778,  in  Ex.  Ch.  7  ih.  934,  31  L.  J. 
Ex.  362.    Supra,  Ch.  VI.,  p.  336. 


{q)  JDtw  T.  Par9<m^  2  B.  &  Aid. 
662. 
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waj  of  gift.    The  question  to  be  decided  in  each  case  is 
whether  the  partjwas  a  free  and  voluntary  agent  (r). 

Any  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  a  person  entering 
into  an  agreement,  or  consenting  to  a  disposal  of  property, 
which,  having  regard  to  the  age  and  capcu)ity  of  the  party, 
the  nature  of  the  transaction,  and  aU  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  appears  to  have  been  such  as  to  preclude  the 
exercise  of  free  and  deliberate  judgment,  is  considered  by 
courts  of  equity  to  be  undue  influence,  and  is  a  ground  for 
setting  aside  the  act  procured  by  its  employment. 

"  The  principle  applies  to  every  case  where  influence  is  Gene- 
acquired  and  abused,  where  confidence  is  reposed  and  ^^j^. 
betrayed  "  («).    And  if  it  is  once  established  that  a  person  cip^e. , 
who  stands  in  a  position  of  commandiug  influence  towards  influence 
another  has  obtained  an  advantage  from  him  while  in  that  ?f^  *^ 
position,  it  will  be  presumed,  in  the  absence  of  rebutting  in  detaU 
proof,  that  the  advantage  was  obtained  by  means  of  that  J[tionof" 
influence :  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  party  complain-  habitual 
ing  to  show  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  influence  was  esta- 
exerted.     Indeed  one  chief  object  of  the  rules  which  will  ^liahed. 
presently  be  discussed  is  to  prevent  those  who  unduly 
obtain  benefits  from  persons  under  their  dominion  from 
making  themselves  safe  by  the  secrecy  of  the  particular 
transaction  {t).    It  is  very  possible  that  the  circumstances 
would  in  many  such  cases,  if  they  could  be  fully  brought 
out,  amount  to  proof  of  actual  compulsion  or  fraud ;  so 
that  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  undue  influence,  as  the 
term  is  used  in  courts  of  equity,  means  an  influence  in  the 
nature  of  compulsion  or  fraud,  the  exercise  of  which  in  the 
particular  instance  to  determine  the  will  of  the  one  party 
to  the  advantage  of  the  other  is  not  speciflcally  proved, 
but  is  inferred  from  an  existing  relation  of  dominion  on 
the  one  part  and  submission  on  the  other  (t^).    Q-iven  a 

(r)   WiHiams  y.  JBai/ley,  L.  K.  1  (t)  See  J)ent  v.  Bennett^  4  My.  k 

H.  L.  200,  210.  Or.  at  p.  277. 

(«)  Per  Lord  Eongsdown,  Smith  {u)  tn.  JBoyte  v.  Mostborough,  6  H. 

v.  Kay,  7  H.  L.  0.  at  p.  779.  L.   0.  at  p.  48,  it  is  said  that, 
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position  of  general  and  habitual  influenoe,  its  exercise  in 
the  particular  case  is  presumed. 
General         But  again,  this  habitual  influence  may  itself  be  pre- 
°^^    sumed  to  exist  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  condition  of 


from  the  parties,  though  it  be  not  actually  proved  that  the  one 

relations,  habitually  acted  as  if  under  the  domination  of  the  other. 
There  are  many  relations  of  common  occurrence  in  life 
from  which  "  the  Court  presumes  confidence  put "  in  the 
general  course  of  affairs  '^  and  influence  exerted  "  in  the 
particular  transaction  complained  of  (x). 

Persons  may  therefore  not  only  be  proved  by  direct  evi- 
dence of  conduct,  but  presumed  by  reason  of  standing  in 
any  of  these  suspected  relations,  as  they  may  be  called,  to 
be  in  a  position  of  commanding  influence  over  those  from 
whom  they  take  a  benefit.  In  either  case  they  are  called 
upon  to  rebut  the  presumption  that  the  particular  benefit 
was  procured  by  the  exertion  of  that  influence,  and  was 
not  given  with  due  freedom  and  deliberation.  They  must 
"  take  upon  themselves  the  whole  proof  that  the  thing  is 
righteous'' (y).  We  shall  here  observe  that  this,  like 
several  other  of  the  peculiar  rules  of  equity,  is  not  a  rule 
of  substantive  law  but  a  rule  of  evidence.  This  is  well 
shown  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Anglo-Indian  codes.  We 
find  the  rule  of  law  laid  down  in  the  Contract  Act  (see 
Note  0.).  But  the  rule  of  evidence  finds  its  place,  not 
here,  but  in  the  Evidence  Act  (I.  of  1872,  s.  Ill)  :— 

"  Where  there  is  a  question  as  to  the  good  faith  of 
a  transaction  between  parties,  one  of  whom  stands  to 
the  other  in  a  position  of  active  confidence,  the  burden 
of  proving  the  good  faith  of  the  transaction  is  on  the 
party  who  is  in  a  position  of  active  confidence." 

taking  the  words  in  a  wide  sense,  {x)  Per  Lord  Kingsdown,  Smith 

all  undue  inflaenoe  may  be  resolved  y.  Xay,  7  H.  L.  G.  750,  779. 

into  coercion  and  fraud:  but  the  (y)  Gibi<m  v.  Jeyet,  6  Ves.  266, 

case  there  considered  is  that  of  a  276.    The  like  burden  of  proof  is 

will,  in  which  undue  influence  has  cast  upon  those  who  take  any  bene- 

a  more  restricted  meaning  than  in  fit  under  a  will  which  thej  have 


transactions  tM^rtrM.*  see  note  (A),      themselyea  been   instrumental  in 

preparing  or  obtaining :  IMion  y 
Andrew,  Li,  B.  7  H.  L.  448,  472. 


p.  660,  infra.  preparing  or  obtaining :  IMion  ▼. 
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It  may  be  doubted  wbether  the  inconvenienoe  of  thus 
separating  rules  which  are  so  closely  connected  in  practice 
is  not  too  heavy  a  price  to  pay  for  the  illustration  of  their 
distinct  nature :  but  the  value  of  the  illustration  in  itself 
is  unaffected  by  this. 

"  Whereyer  two  persons  stand  in  snch  a  relation  that,  while  it  con- 
tinues, confidence  is  necessarily  reposed  bj  one,  and  the  influence  which 
naturally  grows  out  of  that  confidence  is  possessed  by  the  other,  and  this 
confidence  is  abused,  or  the  infiuence  is  exerted  to  obtain  an  advantage 
at  the  expense  of  the  confiding  party,  the  person  so  availing  himself  of 
his  position  wiU  not  be  permitted  to  retain  the  advantage,  although  the 
transaction  could  not  have  been  impeached  if  no  such  confidential  relation 
had  existed ''  (z). 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  important  to  maintain  than  the 
jurisdiction,  long  asserted  and  upheld  by  the  Court,  in 
watching  over  and  protecting  those  who  are  placed  in  a 
situation  to  require  protection  as  against  acts  of  those  who 
have  influence  over  them,  by  which  acts  the  person  having 
such  influence  obtains  any  beneflt  to  himself.  In  such  cases 
the  Court  has  always  regarded  the  transaction  with 
jealousy"  (a) — a  jealousy  almost  invincible,  in  Lord 
Eldon's  words  (6). 

' '  In  equity  persons  standing  in  certain  relations  to  one  another,  such 
as  parent  and  child  (e)j  man  and  wife  {d),  doctor  and  patient  («],  attorney 
and  client  (/),  confessor  and  penitent,  guardian  and  ward  (^),  are  subject 

(2)  Per  Lord  Chelmsford,  Tate  v.  as  to  persons  livinflf  together  as 

WiUiafMon,  2  Gh.  56,  61.  man  and  wife  though  not  lawfaUy 

(a)  Lord  Hatherley,  Turner  y.  married.  Tjol  all  these  cases  the 
Colline,  7  Ch.  329,  338.  burden  of  proof  was  held  to  be  on 

(b)  Maiehy.Haichy dVcB. hip. 29(i,      the  man  (as   holding  under  such 
[e)  Archer  v.  Hudton,   7  Bear.      drcumstances    a    position  of    in- 

661 ;  Turner  v.  Collins,  7  Ch.  329.  fluence)  to  support  the  transaction. 

{d )  Lord   Hardwicke's  remarks  It  may  not  be  so  however  in  a  case  of 

in  Orighy  v.   Car,  1  Ves.  sen.  617  mere  illicit  intercourse :  see  Farmer 

(though  not  the  decision,  for  it  was  y.  Farmer^  1  H.  L.  G.  724,  762. 

not  a  gift  but  a  purchase,  and  ap-  (e)  Dent  v.  Bennett,  4  My.  &  Gr. 

parently  there  was  no  evidence  to  269;  Aheame  v.  Hogan,  Dru.  310; 

Dear  out  the  charge  of  collusion),  e.  v.  Blaekie  v.  Clark,  16  Beav.  at 

and  the  decision  in  Nedby  v.  Nedby,  p.  603. 

6  De  G.  &  Sm.  377,  neem  contra;  (/)  Gibton  v.  Jeyee,  6  Ves.  266; 

but  see  Cobbeti  v.  Brock,  20  Beav.  Eolman  v.  Loynee,  4  D.  M.  G.  270  ; 

624  ;  Page  v.  Home,  1 1  Beav.  227  ;  Greeley  v.  Moueley,  4  De  G.  &  J. 

showing  that  there  is  a  fiduciary  78,  94. 

relation  between  persons  engaged  {g)  Hatch  v.  Hatch,  9  Yes.  297 ; 

to  be  married ;  and  CouUon  v.  Alii'  Maitland  v.  Irving,  16  Sim.  437. 
lofi,  2  B.  F.  J.  621,  624,  the  like 
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to  oertain  presamptions  when  transaotions  between  them  are  brought  in 
question ;  and  if  a  gift  or  contract  made  in  favonr  of  him  who  holds  the 
position  of  influence  is  impeached  by  him  who  is  subject  to  that  influence, 
the  courts  of  equity  cast  upon  the  former  the  burthen  of  proving  that  the 
transaction  was  f  afarly  conducted  as  if  between  strangers,  that  the  weaker 
was  not  unduly  impressed  by  the  natural  influence  of  the  stronger,  or  the 
inexperienced  overreached  by  him  of  more  mature  intelligence  (A). 


Rules  in 
Hunter  t;. 
Atkins. 


Lord  Brougham  in  Hunter  v.  Atkins  [%)  made  tlie 
following  distinctions  between  the  various  kinds  of  rela- 
tions as  affecting  the  burden  of  proof  in  respect  of  the 
validity  of  the  act. 

(a).  If  it  is  not  shown  that  special  confidence  was 
reposed  in  the  person  taking  the  benefit,  specific  proof  is 
required  of  incapacity,  fraud,  [or  compulsion]  vitiating 
the  particular  transaction. 

(b).  If  a  confidential  relation  is  proved  (not  being  one 
of  those  next  mentioned)  proof  is  required  of  circumstances 
making  it  likely  that  some  advantc^e  was  taken  of  such 
relation  [though  not  of  the  precise  circumstances  under 
which  the  act  impeached  took  place]. 

(c).  But  if  the  party  taking  the  benefit  stands  towards 
the  other  "  in  any  of  the  known  relations  of  guardian  and 
ward,  attorney  and  client,  trustee  and  cestui  que  trust,  &o. 
[this  S[c.  is  important,  as  will  immediately  appear],  then  in 
order  to  support  the  [act]  he  ought  to  show  that  no  such 
advantage  was  taken  .  .  .  the  proof  lies  upon  him  that  he 


{h)  Per  Lord  Penzance,  Parfitt  ▼. 
Zawleatf  L.  B.  2  P.  &  D.  462,  468. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  does  not 
apply  to  wills,  as  to  which  undue 
innuence  is  never  presumed :  t^. ; 
Boyte  ▼.  Motaboroughy  6  H.  L.  C.  2, 
49;  mndfonr.  JFeatherill,  6I>, M.Ot, 
801,  311,  313  :  though  a  disposition 
by  will  may  be  set  aside  as  weU  as 
an  act  inter  vivos  when  undue  in- 
fluence is  actually  proved:  but 
then,  it  seems,  the  influence  must  be 
such  as  to  **  overpower  the  volition 
without  convindng  the  Judgment : ' ' 
Sail  V.  Sail,  L.  E.  1  P.  &  D.  482. 
See  mUker  v.  Smith,  29  Beav.  894, 
where  between  the  same  parties 


gifts  by  will  were  supported  and  a 
gift  inter  vivos  set  aside.  Lord 
Penzance  has  now  added  to  the  list 
of  suspected  relations  that  of  pro- 
moters of  a  company  to  the  company 
which  is  their  creature :  Erlanger  v. 
New  Sombrero  Phosphate  Co.,  3  App. 
Ga.  at  p.  1230.  But  is  not  ftersonal 
confidence  essential  to  make  the 
present  doctrine  applicable  P  And 
has  any  case  gone  the  length  of 
casting  on  a  promoter  the  burden  of 
proving  in  the  first  instance  that  a 
contract  between  him  and  the  com- 
pany was  a  fair  one? 
{%)  3My.  &K.  113,  134. 
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has  dealt  with  the  other  party,  the  client,  ward,  &c., 
exactly  as  a  stranger  would  have  done." 

If  it  is  asked,  what  are  the  classes  of  persons  who  fall 
within  this  last  description,  the  answer  is,  that  as  the  Court 
of  Chancery  has  never  ventured  to  define  fraud  {k)y  so  it 
has  refused  to  commit  itself  to  any  enumeration  of  the 
description  of  persons  against  whom  the  jurisdiction  now 
in  question  ought  to  be  most  freely  exercised.  The  cases 
in  which  it  has  been  actually  exercised  are  considered  as 
merely  instances  of  the  application  of  a  principle  '^  apply- 
ing to  all  the  variety  of  relations  in  which  dominion  may 
be  exercised  by  one  person  over  another"  (/).  Therefore 
Lord  Brougham's  distinction  between  the  cases  in  which 
influence  must  be  proved,  and  those  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sumed, aflfords  no  certain  guide:  the  8fc,  of  his  enumeration 
is  a  term  of  indefinite  extent.  At  most  it  can  be  said  that 
as  to  certain  well-known  relations  the  Court  is  now  bound 
by  authority  to  presume  influence,  and  that  as  to  any 
other  relation  which  the  Court  judges  to  be  of  a  confiden- 
tial kind  it  is  free  to  presume  that  an  influence  founded  on 
the  confidence  exists,  or  to  require  such  proof  thereof  as  it 
may  think  fit. 

Another  general  proposition  of  much  importance  was  Wider  rule 
laid  down  by  Lord  Eomilly  in  Cooke  v.  Lamotte  (w),  and  ^n  v!^ 
again  soon  afterwards  in  Iloghton  v.  Eoghton  (w),  which,  if  Hogbton; 
it  could  be  relied  on  to  its  full  extent,  would  considerably  tenable, 
modify  the  doctrine  of  Hunter  v.  Atkim.    This  proposition 
is  in  substance  as  follows : — 

In  every  case  where  "  one  person  obtains,  by  voluntary 

{k)  10  Ves.  306 ;  1  D.  M.  G.  691.  Tesprit  dee  donateurs,   vos  arrets 

(/)  Sir  S.  Romilly,  arp,  Kuguenin  en  ont  6tendu  la  dispoeition  aux 

V.  Bateley,  14  Yes.  285,  adopted  by  maitres,  aux  m^decins,  aux  confes- 

Lord  Gottenbam,  Dent  v.  Bennett,  seurs." 

4  My.   &  Cr.   269,   277 ;    Bili4ige  (m)  15  Beav.  234,  240. 

V.  Southee,  9  Ha.   534,  540.     Cp.  (n)   15  Beav.  275,  298 ;  the  most 

D^Aguesseau    ((Eu\Te8,    1.     299)  imporCant  passage  of  the  judgment 

*'Parceque  la  raison   de  Tordon-  ia  also  set  out   in   the    notes    to 

nance  est  gf6n6rale,  et  qu'elle  com-  Huguenin  v.  Baseley,  2  Wh.  &  T. 

prend  egalement    tons    ceux  qui  L.  C. 
peuyent  avoir  quelque  empire  sur 

P.  0  0 
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donation,  a  large  peouniarj  benefit  from  another/'  the 
person  taking  the  benefit  is  bound  to  show  "that  the 
donor  voluntarily  and  deliberately  performed  the  act,  know- 
ing its  nature  and  effect." 

For  this  purpose  a  voluntary  donation  means  any  trans- 
action in  which  one  person  confers  a  large  pecuniary  benefit 
on  another,  though  it  may  be  in  form  a  contract  (o) ;  and 
the  rule  is  said  to  obtain  whether  there  is  any  confidential 
relation  or  not.  And  further,  if  the  case  is  one  of  those  in 
which  "  the  Court,  from  the  relations  existing  between  the 
parties  to  the  transaction,  infers  the  probability  of  undue 
influence  having  been  exerted,"  the  presumption  thus 
raised  ha-s  to  be  rebutted  by  proving,  not  only  "  that  the 
person  likely  to  be  so  influenced  fully  understood  the  act 
he  was  performing,  but  also  that  his  consent  to  perform 
that  act  was  not  obtained  by  reason  of  the  influence  pos- 
sessed by  the  person  receiving  the  benefit." 

There  is  also  a  dictum  of  Lord  Hatherley  in  favour  of 
this  extended  doctrine:  '^It  is  clear  that  anyone  taking 
any  advantage  under  a  voluntary  deed,  and  setting  it  up 
against  the  donor,  must  show  that  he  thoroughly  under- 
stood what  he  was  doing,  or,  at  all  events,  was  protected 
by  independent  advice  "  (p). 

It  is  nevertheless  very  doubtful  whether  these  wide 
statements,  which  (except,  perhaps,  as  to  Cooke  v.  Lamottt) 
go  beyond  what  was  required  for  the  decisions  that  gave 
occasion  for  them,  can  be  accepted  as  law.  They  have  not 
been  contradicted  in  any  reported  case,  but  the  present 
writer  has  reason  to  know  that  they  cannot  be  relied  on  in 
practice.  Carried  to  their  full  extent,  they  would  make 
an  irrevocable  gift  almost  impossible.  No  man  could  con- 
fer a  boon  with  grax)e  or  enjoy  it  without  misgiving. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery 
that  if  Sunter  v.   Atkins  goes  too  far  in  one  direction, 

{o)  E.g,  Cooke  v.  Zofnotte,  16  Beav.  (p)  Thillips  v.  MuUitig»,  7  Ch.  at 

234 ;  Dent  y.  Bennett^  4  My.  &  Cr.      p.  24G. 
269,  273. 
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Cooke  V.  Lamotte  and  Hoghion  v.  Hoghton  go  too  far  in 
the  other,  and  it  may  finally  he  estahlished  that  the  trae 
rule  lies  between  these  {q)  The  supposed  middle  course 
would  however  be  difficult  to  define. 

It  is  certain  that  in  the  absence  of  any  special  relation  Burden  of 
from  which  influence  is  presumed,  and  when  it  is  shown  that  ^^ere  no 
the  grantor  fully  understood  the  effect  of  his  act,  the  burden  ^A^ 
of  proof  is  on  the  person  impeaching  the  transaction  (r),  and 
he  must  show  affirmatively  that  pressure  or  undue  influence 
was  employed. 

Having  thus  stated  the  fundamental  rules,  we  may  pro-  Auxiliary 
oeed  to  say  something  more  of —  dootoines 

(1)  The  auxiliary  rules  applied  by  courts  of  equity  to  on  special 
voluntary  gifts  in  general : 

(2)  The  like  as  to  the  influence  presumed  from  special 
relations,  and  the  evidence  required  in  order  to  rebut  such 
presumption : 

(3)  What  are  the  continuing  relations  between  the 
parties  from  which  influence  has  been  presumed : 

(4)  From  what  circumstances,  apart  from  any  continu- 
ing relation,  undue  influence  has  been  inferred :  and  herein 
of  the  doctrine  of  equity  as  to  sales  at  an  imdervalue  and 
"  catching  bargains  " : 

(5)  The  limits  of  the  right  of  rescission. 

1.  As  to  voluntary  dispositions  in  general.     (Cp.  Dav.  Voluntary 
Conv.  3.  pt.  1.  Appx.  No.  4.)  S^^ne- 

A  voluntary  settlement  which  deprives  the  settlor  of  the  ^^Y- 
immediate  control  of  the  property  dealt  with,  though  it  be 
made  not  for  the  benefit  of  any  particular  donee,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  settlor's  children  or  family  generally,  and 
free  from  any  suspicion  of  unfair  motive,  is  not  in  a  much 
better  position  than  an  absolute  and  immediate  gift.  It 
seems  indeed  doubtful  whether  the  Court  does  not  consider 

[q)  Xincm  v.  Cullen,  4  Ir.  Ch.  (r)  ^iflwj*i>v.  C/flrA•,16Beav.695; 

822,  328.  Toker  v.  Toker,  31  Beav.  629,  3  D. 

J.  S.  487. 

oo2 
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Ab  to 
power  of 
revoca- 
tion. 


it  improvident  to  make  in  general  indefinite  contemplation 
of  marriage  the  same  kind  of  settlement  which  in  contem- 
plation and  consideration  of  a  definitely  intended  marriage 
it  is  thought  improvident  not  to  make  («). 

It  is  conceived  that  the  groimd  on  which  such  disposi- 
tions are  readilj  set  aside  at  the  instance  of  the  settlor's 
representatives  is  not  the  imprudence  of  the  thing  alone, 
but  an  inference  from  that,  coupled  with  other  circimi- 
stances— such  as  the  age,  sex,  and  capacity  of  the  settlor — 
that  the  effect  of  the  act  was  not  really  considered  and 
understood  at  the  time  when  it  was  done  {t). 

The  absence  of  a  power  of  revocation  has  often  been 
insisted  upon  as  a  mark  of  improvidence  in  a  volimtary 
settlement ;  and  it  has  been  even  held  to  be  in  itself  an 
almost  fatal  objection :  but  the  doctrine  now  settled  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal  is  that  it  is  not  conclusive,  but  is  only  to 
be  taken  into  cu^coimt  as  matter  of  evidence,  and  is  of  more 
or  less  weight  according  to  the  other  circumstances  of  each 
case(i*).    - 

•  It  was  a  rule  of  Chancery  practice  that  a  voluntary 
settlement  could  not  be  set  aside  at  the  suit  of  a  de- 
fendant. The  person  impeaching  it  had  to  do  so  by  a 
substantive  proceeding  in  either  an  original  or  a  cross 
suit(;r).  Under  the  new  practice  he  will  jproceed  by 
counter-claim  if  sued  on  the  deed. 


Special 
relations. 

Age,  &c. 
not  ma- 
terial. 


2.  Auxiliary  rules  as  to  the  influence  presumed  from 
special  relations. 

The  principle  on  which  the  Court  acts  in  such  cases  is 
not  affected  either  by  the  age  or  capacity  of  the  person 


(«)  Evfiriti  V.  JSveritty  10  Eq.405 ; 
but  here  some  of  the  usual  provi- 
sions were  omitted. 

(0  lb.;  Prideaux  v.  Lontdale^  1 
D.J.S.433:  this  ground  is  strongly- 
taken  by  Jessel,  M.  R.  in  Button  y. 
Thompwny  23  Ch.  D.  at  p.  281.  So 
conmion  ignorance  or  mistake  of 
both  parties  as  to  the  effect  of  an 


instrument  may  sometimes  be  in- 
ferred on  the  face  of  it  from  its 
unreasonable  or  imusual  character : 
see  p.  454  tupra. 

(m)  Hall  V.  Hall,  8  Ch.  430, where 
the  former  cases  are  reviewed. 

{x)  Way's  tr.  2  D.  J.  S.  366,  372; 
Hall  ▼.  Hall,  14  Eq.  366,  877. 
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oonferring  the  benefit,  or  by  the  nature  of  the  benefit 
conferred  {y). 

"Where  a  relation  of  confidence  is  once  established, 
either  some  positive  act  or  some  complete  case  of  abandon- 
ment must  be  shown  in  order  to  determine  it :"  it  will  not 
be  considered  as  determined  whilst  the  influence  derived 
from  it  can  reasonably  be  supposed  to  remain  (j/). 

Where  the  influence  has  its  inception   in   the  legal  Influence 
authority  of  a  parent  or  guardian,  it  is  presumed  to  con-  to*<^ 
tinue  for  some  time  after  the  termination  of  the  legal  *^°'^®- 
authority,  until  there  is  what  may  be  called  a  complete 
emancipation,  so  that  a  free  and  unfettered  judgment  may 
be  formed,  independent  of  any  sort  of  control  (z).     It  is 
obvious  that  without  this  extension  the  rule  would  be 
practically  meaningless.     It  is  said  that  as  a  general  rule 
a  year  should  elapse  from  the  termination  of  the  authority 
before  the  judgment  can  be  supposed  to  be  wholly  emanci- 
pated:  this  of  course  does  not  exclude  actual  proof  of 
undue  influence  at  any  subsequent  time  {a).     With  regard  Evidence 
to  the  evidence  to  be  adduced  to  rebut  the  presumption  in  t^rebut 
a  transaction  between  a  father  and  a  son  who  has  recently  i)reenmp- 
attained  majority,  the  father  is  bound  "  to  show  at  all  influence, 
events  that  the  son  was  really  a  free  agent,  that  he  had  Father 
adequate  independent  advice  .  .  .  that  he  perfectly  under-  *^  ^^' 
stood  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  sacrifice  he  was  maldng, 
and  that  he  was  desirous  of  making  it." 

<<  So  again,  where  a  solicitor  pnrohafles  or  obtains  a  benefit  from  a  Solicitor 
client,  a  court  of  equity  expects  him  to  be  able  to  show  that  he  has  *"^^  client, 
taken  no  advantage  of  his  professional  position ;  that  the  client  was 
so  dealing  with  him  as  to  be  free  from  the  influence  which  a  solicitor 
must  necessarily  possess,  and  that  the  solicitor  has  done  as  much  to 
protect  his  clients  interest  as  he  would  have  done  in  the  case  of  a  client 
dealing  with  a  stranger  "  (ft). 

(y)  Per  Turner,  L.  J.  Rhodes  r.  (a)  See  per  Lord  Cranworth,  7 

BaU,  1  Ch.  252,  257,  260  ;  Eobnan  H.  L.  C.  at  p.  772. 

▼.  Loynes,  4  D.  M.  G.  270,  283.  {b)  Savery  v.  King,  6  H.  L.  C.  at 

(«)  Archer  v.  Hudson,   7  Beav.  p.   666.      Caabome  v.  Buraham,  2 

661,660;   Wright  y.  Vanderphnk,  Beay.  76,  seems  not  quite  consistent 

8  D.  M.  G.  133,  137,  146.  with  this,  but  there  the  plaintiff 
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Fidaciary 

relations 

£^e&erally. 


He  mufit  give  all  the  reasonable  adnoe  against  himself 
that  he  would  have  given  against  a  third  person  (c).  And 
he  must  not  deal  with  his  client  on  his  own  acooimt  as  an 
undisclosed  principal.  "  Prom  the  very  nature  of  things, 
where  the  duty  exists  that  he  should  give  his  client  advice, 
it  should  be  disinterested  advice ;  he  cannot  properly  give 
that  advice  when  he  is  purchasing  himself  without  telling 
his  client  that  he  is  purchasing"  (d). 

The  result  of  the  decisions  has  been  thus  summed  up 
by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  "  The 
Court  does  not  hold  that  an  attorney  is  incapable  of  pur- 
chasing from  his  client;  but  watches  such  a  transaction 
with  jealousy,  and  throws  on  the  attorney  the  onus  of 
showing  that  the  bargain  is,  speaking  generally,  as  good 
as  any  that  could  have  been  obtained  by  due  diligence 
from  any  other  purchaser"  (e).  He  is  not  absolutely  bound 
to  insist  on  the  intervention  of  another  professional  adviser. 
But  if  he  does  not,  he  must  not  be  surprised  at  the  trans- 
action being  disputed,  and  may  have  to  pay  his  own  costs 
even  if  in  the  result  it  is  upheld. 

''The  broad  principle  on  whioh  the  Ck)nrt  acts  in  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  that,  wherever  there  exists  such  a  confidence,  of  whatever  character 
that  confidence  may  be,  as  enables  the  person  in  whom  confidence  or 
trust  is  reposed  to  exert  influence  over  the  person  trusting  him,  the  Court 
will  not  aUow  any  transaction  between  the  parties  to  stand  unless  there 
has  been  the  fullest  and  fairest  explanation  and  conmiimication  of  eveiy 
particular  resting  in  the  breast  of  the  one  who  seeks  to  establish  a  con- 
tract with  the  person  so  trusting  him  *'  (/) 

In  other  words,  every  contract  entered  into  by  persons 
standing  in  such  a  relation  is  treated  as  being  ubern'mae 


was  not  the  client  himself,  but  his 
assignee  in  insolvency,  and  the 
client's  own  evidence  was  rather 
favourable  to  the  solicitor. 

(c)  Gibson  v.  Jeyet,  6  Ves.  266, 
278.  As  to  solicitor's  charges  see 
Zyddon  V.  JfoM,  4  De  G.  &  J.  104. 

(rf)  MePherton  v.  Watt  (Sc.),  3 
App.  Ca.  254,  272. 

U)  Fisani  Y.A.-G.for  Gibraltar ^ 
L.  K.  5  P.  C.  616,  636,  540.    Ac- 


cording to  Morgan  v.  JUneU^  6  Ch. 
D.  638,  there  is  a  still  moro 
stringent  rule  as  to  gifU — an  abso- 
lute rule  of  law  <<  that  while  the 
relation  of  solicitor  and  client  sub- 
sists the  solicitor  cannot  take  a  i 
from  his  dient."  8ed  gu, 
note  at  end  of  this  chapter. 

m  Per  Page  Wood,  V.-O.  IkU 
Y.  Jrillianuon,  I  Eq.  at  p.  636. 
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fidei^  and  may  be  yitiated  by  silenoe  as  to  matters  which 
one  of  two  independent  parties  making  a  similar  contract 
would  be  in  no  way  bound  to  communicate  to  the  other ; 
nor  does  it  matter  whether  the  omission  is  deliberate,  or 
proceeds  from  mere  error  of  judgment  or  inadvertence  {g). 

Thus  a  medical  attendant  who  makes  with  his  patient  a 
contract  in  any  way  depending  on  the  length  of  the  patient's 
life  is  bound  not  to  keep  to  himself  any  knowledge  he  may 
have  professionally  acquired,  whether  by  forming  his  own 
opinion  or  by  consulting  with  other  practitioners,  as  to  the 
probable  duration  of  the  life  (A).  Perhaps  the  only  safe 
way,  and  certainly  the  best,  is  to  avoid  such  contracts 
altogether. 

In  Qrosrenor  v.  Sherratt  (i),  where  a  mining  lease  had 
been  granted  by  a  young  lady  to  her  brother-in-law  (the 
son  of  her  father's  executor)  and  uncle,  at  the  inducement 
of  the  said  executor,  ^^in  whom  she  placed  the  greatest 
confidence,"  it  was  held  that  it  was  not  enough  for  the 
lessees  to  show  that  the  terms  of  the  lease  were  fair ;  they 
ought  to  have  shown  that  no  better  terms  could  possibly 
have  been  obtained;  and  as  they  failed  to  do  this,  the 
lease  was  set  aside  (A:). 

This  comes  very  near  to  the  case  of  an  agent  dealing 
on  his  own  account  with  his  principal,  when  ^^  it  must  be 
proved  that  full  information  has  been  imparted,  and  that 
the  agreement  has  been  entered  into  with  perfect  good 
faith  "  {g) .  Nor  is  the  agent's  duty  altered  though  the  pro- 
posal originally  came  from  the  principal  and  the  principal 
shows  himself  anxious  to  complete  the  transaction  as  it 

(^)  Molony  x.Keman,  2  Dr.  &  W.  facts :  «  A.  sells  by  auction  to  B. 

at  p.  39.  a  hone  which  A.  knows  to  be  an- 

(A)  Fipham  ▼.  Brooke,  5  Rnss.  8.  sound.      A.   sajs  nothing   to   B. 

\i)  28  Beay.  659,  663.  about   the    horse's    unsoundness. 

(it)  This  is  an  extreme  case.  The  This  is  not  fraud  in  A."  (s.  17, 

Indian   Contract  Act,   s.    16  (see  iUust.a):  butif  <*B.  isA.'sdaugh- 

Note  M.)  does  not  seem  to  go  so  ter  and  is  just  come  of  age,  here 

far.     It  aoes  make  it  the  duty  of  a  the  relation  of  the  parties  would 

contracting  party  ift  loco  parentis  to  make  it  A.'s  duty  to  tell  B.  if  the 

the  other  to  disclose  all  material  horse  is  unsound  "  {ib,  illust.  b). 
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standfl  (m) .  The  same  rules  apply  to  an  executor  who  him- 
self becomes  the  purchaser  of  part  of  his  testator's  estate  (n). 
But  tliis  obligation  of  agents  and  trustees  for  sale  appears 
(as  we  have  already  considered  it,  p.  243  above)  to  be  in- 
cidental to  the  special  nature  of  their  employment,  and  to 
be  a  duty  founded  on  contract  rather  than  one  imposed  by 
any  rule  of  law  which  guards  the  freedom  of  contracting 
parties  in  general. 

The  duty  cast  upon  a  solicitor,  or  other  person  in  a  like 
position  of  confidence,  who  deals  on  his  own  account  with 
his  client,  of  disclosing  all  material  circumstances  within 
his  knowledge,  does  not  however  bind  him  to  communicate 
a  "  speculative  and  consequential ''  possibility  which  may 
affect  the  future  value  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  trans- 
action, but  which  is  not  more  in  his  own  knowledge  than 
in  the  client's  (o). 
Family  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  suspicion  with  which 

^^^^"  dealings  between  parents  and  children  presumably  still 
exoep-  under  parental  influence  are  regarded  by  courts  of  equity 
faToured.  is  to  a  certain  extent  counteracted  by  the  favour  with 
which  dispositions  of  the  kind  known  as  family  arrange- 
ments are  treated.  In  many  cases  a  balance  has  to  be 
struck  between  these  partly  conflicting  presumptions. 
"Transactions  between  parent  and  child  may  proceed 
upon  arrangements  between  them  for  the  settlement  of 
property,  or  of  their  rights  in  property  in  which  they  are 
interested.  In  such  cases  this  Court  regards  the  trans- 
actions with  favour.  It  does  not  minutely  weigh  the  con- 
siderations on  one  side  or  the  other.  Even  ignorance  of 
rights,  if  equal  on  both  sides,  may  not  avail  to  impeach 
the  transaction  (p).     On  the  other  hand,  the  transaction 

(f»)  Dalfy  V.  Wonham,  33  Beav.  at  p.  280. 
1 54 .  {p)  Perhaps  it  is  safer  to  say  that 

(n)  Baker  v.  Read,  18  Bear.  398  ;  the  *'  almost  invincible  jealousy'* 

where  however  relief  was  refused  of    the  Court  is   reduced  to   **  a 

on  the  ground  of  17  years'  delay.  reasonable deg^ree of  jealousy:"  op. 

(o)  Edwards  v.  Meyrich^  2  Ha.  60,  Lord  Eldon's  language  in  Hatch  v. 

74 ;  Holman  v.  Loynety  4  D.  M.  G.  Hatchy  9  Ves.  at  p.  296,  and  Twed- 
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may  be  one  of  bounty  from  the  child  to  the  parent,  soon 
after  the  child  has  attained  twenty-one.  In  such  cases 
this  Court  views  the  transaction  with  jealousy,  and 
anxiously  interposes  its  protection  to  guard  the  child  from 
the  exercise  of  parental  influence  "  (q). 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  rules  concerning  gifts,  or 
transactions  in  the  form  of  contract  which  are  substantially 
gifts,  from  a  son  to  a  father,  do  not  apply  to  the  converse 
case  of  a  gift  from  an  ancestor  to  a  descendant :  there  is 
no  presumption  against  the  validity  of  such  a  gift,  for  it 
may  be  made  in  discharge  of  the  necessary  duty  of  pro- 
viding for  descendants  (r) . 

3.  Eolations  between  the  parties  from  which  influence  Relations 
has  been  presumed.  ^^h 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  an  exact  classification  of  influence 
that  which  the  Court  refuses  on  principle  to  define  or  P"®'^ 
classify :  but  it  may  be  convenient  to  follow  an  order  of 
approximate  analogy  to  the  cases  of  well-known  relations 
in  which  the  presumption  is  fully  established. 

A.  Eolations  in  which  there  is  a  power  analogous  to  that  Gases 
of  parent  or  guardian.  to  ™T 


Uncle  in  locoparsntU  and  niece :  Areher  ▼.  Hudton^  7  Beay.  561 ;  Mait- 
land  T.  Irving f  15  Sim.  437.  Step-father  in  loco  parentis  and  step- 
daughter: Kempton  v.  Aihbeey  10  Ch.  15;  Etpey  ▼.  Lakty  10  Ha.  260. 
Executor  of  a  will  (apparently  in  a  like  position)  and  the  testator's 
daughter:  Orowenor  y.  Shsrratt,  28  Beay.  659. 

dell  V.  Tweddelly  Turn.  &  R.  at  p.  v.  JKw^,  6  H.  L.  0.  at  p.  657.    A 

13.     On  the  question  of  considera-  sale  by  a  nephew  to  his  [great] 

tion  see   Williama  y.    Williamtj  2  uncle  of  his  reversionary  interest  in 

Ch.  294|  304.  an  estate  of  which  the  uncle  is 

{q)  Baker  y.  Bradley ^  7  D.  M.  G.  tenant  for  life  is  not  a  family  ar- 

597, 620.  See  also  Wallacev.  Wallace^  rangement :   Talbot  y.  Staniforthy  1 

2  Dr.  &  W.  452,  470 ;  Bellamy  y.  J.    &  H.   484,   501.      As   to  the 

Sabine^  2  Ph.  425,  439  ;  Hoghtan  y.  amount  of  notice  that  will  affect  a 

HoghUm,  15  Beav.  278,  300;  and  purchaser,   Bainhrigge  y.   Browne, 

on  the  doctrine  of  family  arrange-  18  Ch.  D.  188. 

ment  not  applying  when    a   son  (r)  Beanland  y.  Bradley,  2  Be  G. 

without    consideration    giyee   up  &  Sm.  339. 
yaluable  rights  to  his  father,  Savery 


and  child. 
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HoBband  of  a  minor's  siflter  with  whom  the  minor  had  lired  for  some 
time  before  he  oame  of  age :  Gr{ffin  y.  DeveuiUe,  3  P.  Wms.  131,  n.  But 
the  mere  fact  of  a  minor  living  with  a  relatiTe  of  full  age  does  not  raise 
a  presumption  of  influence;  or  the  presumption,  if  any,  is  rebutted  bj 
proof  of  business-like  habits  and  capacity  on  the  donor's  part :  Taylor  t. 
Johnston,  19  Ch.  D.  603. 

Two  sisters  living  togfether,  of  whom  one  was  in  all  respects  the  head 
of  the  house,  and  might  be  considered  as  in  loco  parentis  towards  the  other, 
though  the  other  was  of  mature  years :  Marxey  y.  Mbmnt,  8  Beav.  439. 
Brother  and  sister,  where  the  sister  at  the  age  of  46  executed  a  yoluntazy 
settlement  under  the  brother's  advice  and  for  his  benefit:  Sharp  y.  Leachf 
31  Beav.  491. 

Husband  and  wife  on  the  one  part,  and  aged  and  infiim  aunt  of  the 
wife  on  the  other:  Griffiths  y.  Robins,  3  Mad.  191. 

Distant  relationship  by  marriage:  the  donor  old,  infirm,  and  his 
soundness  of  mind  doubtful ;  great  general  confidence  in  the  donee,  who 
was  treated  by  him  as  a  son :  Steed  v.  Galley,  1  Kee.  620.  This  rather 
than  the  donor's  insanity  seems  the  true  ground  of  the  case,  see  p.  644. 

Keeper  of  lunatic  asylum  and  recoyered  patient :  Wright  y.  Frond, 
13  Ves.  136. 

There  are  also  oases  of  general  control  obtained  by  one  person  over 
another  without  any  tie  of  relationship  or  lawful  authority :  Bridyman 
y.  Greent  2  Ves.  Sr.  627,  Wilm.  68,  where  a  servant  obtained  complete 
control  over  a  master  of  weak  understanding :  Kay  y.  Smith,  21  Beav. 
522,  affirmed  nom.  Smith  y.  Kay,  7  H.  L.  C.  750,  where  an  older  man 
living  with  a  minor  in  a  joint  course  of  extravagance  induced  him  imme- 
diately on  his  coming  of  agfe  to  execute  securities  for  bills  previously 
accepted  by  him  to  meet  the  joint  expenses. 

In  Zloyd  y.  Clark,  6  Beav.  309,  the  influence  of  an  officer  over  his 
junior  in  the  same  reg^ent  was  taken  into  account  as  increasing  the 
weight  of  other  suspicious  circumstances ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
case  to  warrant  including  the  position  of  a  superior  officer  in  the  general 
category  of  '*  suspected  relations." 


Cases  B.  Positions  analogous  to  that  of  solicitor. 

analogous 

to  sohcitor      Certificated  conveyancer  acting  as  professional  adviser :  Rhodes  v.  Bats, 

and  client,    j  qj^  252.    Counsel  and  confidential  adviser :  Broun  y.  Kennedy,  33  Beay. 

133,  148,  4  D.  J.  S.  217. 
Confidential  agent  substituted  for  soUcitors  in  gfeneral  management  of 

affairs :  Sugttenin  v.  Baseley,  14  Ves.  273  («). 

(«)  A  fortiori,  where  characters  Payne,  8  Ch.  881,  where  however 

of  steward  and  attorney  are  com-  the  facts  are  not  giyenin  any  detaO. 

bined :  Harris  y.  Tremenheere,  15  As  to  a  land  agent  purchasing  or 

Ves.  34.    A  flagrant  case  is  Bakar  taking  a  lease  from  nis  principal, 

y.  Loader,  16  Eq.  49.  Op.  Moxon  y.  see  also  Mohny  y.  Keman,  2  Dr.  & 
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.  A  person  deputed  by  an  elder  reUtion,  to  whom  a  jonng  man  applied 
for  advioe  and  asaifltanoe  in  peonniarj  diffioulties,  to  aeoertain  the  state 
of  his  affairs  and  advise  on  relieving  him  from  his  debts:  Tate  y. 
WiUianmn,  1  Eq.  628,  2  Ch.  55. 

The  relation  of  a  medical  attendant  and  his  patient  is  treated  as  a  con- 
fidential relation  analogous  to  that  between  solicitor  and  cUent :  Dent  v. 
Bennett,  4  My.  &  Cr.  269 ;  Billat/e  v.  Southee,  9  Ha.  634 ;  Ahcarne  v. 
Jfoffan,  Dm.  310 ;  though  in  Blaekie  v.  Clark,  16  Bea.  695,  603,  some- 
what less  weight  appears  to  be  attached  to  it.  It  does  not  appear  in  the 
last  case  whether  the  existence  of  "anything  like  imdue  persuasion  or 
coercion  "  (p.  604)  was  merely  not  proved  or  positively  disproved:  on  the 
supposition  that  it  was  disproved  there  would  be  no  inconsistency  with 
the  other  authorities.  For  another  unsuccessful  attempt  to  set  aside  a 
gift  to  a  medical  attendant,  see  Pratt  y.  Barker,  I  Sim.  1,  4  Russ.  607  ; 
there  the  donor  was  advised  by  his  own  solicitor,  who  gave  positive 
evidence  that  the  act  was  free  and  deliberate. 

c.  Spiritual  influence.  Spiritual 

influence 

It  is  said  that  influence  would  be  presumed  as  between  a  clergyman  or  mixed 
any  person  in  the  habit  of  imparting  reUg^ous  instruction  and  another  <^f^ter 
person  placing  confidence  in  him :  Bent  v.  Bennett,  7  Sim.  at  p.  646.  ^jogp. 
There  have  been  two  remarkable  modem  cases  of  spiritual  influence  in 
which  there  were  claims  to  spiritual  power  and  extraordinary  gifts  on 
the  one  side,  and  implicit  belief  in  such  claims  on  the  other ;  it  was  not 
necessary  to  rely  merely  on  the  presumption  of  influence  resulting  there- 
from, for  the  evidence  which  proved  the  relation  of  spiritual  confidence 
also  went  far  to  prove  as  a  fact  in  each  case  that  a  general  influence  and 
control  did  actually  result :  Nottidge  v.  Prince,  2  Giff .  246  ;  Lyon  y.  Home, 
6  Eq.  666  (Q.  In  the  former  case  at  all  events  there  was  gross  imposture, 
but  the  spiritual  dominion  alone  would  have  been  sufKcient  ground  to  set 
aside  the  gift :  for  the  Court  considered  the  influence  of  a  minister  of 
religion  over  a  person  under  his  direct  spiritual  charge  to  be  stronger 
than  that  arising  from  any  other  relation  (w).  There  seems  to  have  been 
also  in  Nortoth  v.  ReUy,  2  Eden,  286,  the  earliest  reported  case  of  this 
dass,  a  considerable  admixture  of  actual  fraud  and  imposition. 

The  authority  of  Httgttenin  v.  Baaeley,  14  Yes.  273,  as  to  this  particular 
kind  of  influence,  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  judgment,  which  proceeds  on 
the  ground  of  confidential  agency,  but  in  Sir  S.  Eomilly's  argxunent  in 

W.  31 ;  Lord  Seltey  v.  Rhoadet,  2  p.  567  above. 

Sim.  &  St.  41,  1  Bli.  1.  "biRoeaiter  {t)  In  Lyon  y.  Horns  the  evidence 

v.  Walsh,  4  Dr.  &  W.  486,  where  appears  to  have  been  in  a  very  un- 

the  transaction  was  between    an  satisfactory  condition,  and  on  many 

agent  and  a  sub-agent  of  the  same  particulars  to  have  led  to  no  definite 

principals,  the  case  was  put  by  the  conclusion :   the  case  is  therefore 

biU  (p.  487),  but  not  decided,  on  the  more  curious  than  instructive, 

ground  of  fiduciary  relatim.     See  («)  2  Giff.  269,  270. 
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reply,  to  which  repeated  judicial  approval  has  given  a  weight  scarody  if 
at  all  inferior  to  that  of  the  dedsion  itself. 

4.  Circumstances  held  to  amount  to  proof  of  undue  in- 
fluence, apart  from  any  continuing  relation. 

In  a  case  where  a  father  gave  security  for  the  amount  of 
certain  notes  helieved  to  have  been  forged  by  his  son,  the 
holders  giving  him  to  understand  that  otherwise  the  son 
would  be  prosecuted  for  the  felony,  the  agreement  was  set 
aside,  as  well  on  the  ground  that  the  father  acted  under 
undue  pressure  and  was  not  a  free  and  voluntary  agent, 
as  because  the  agreement  was  in  itself  illegal,  as  being 
substantially  an  agreement  to  stifle  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion (x). 

In  Ellis  V.  Barker  (f/)  the  plaintiff's  interest  under  a  will 
was  practically  dependent  as  to  part  of  its  value  on  his 
being  accepted  as  tenant  of  a  farm  the  testator  had  occu- 
pied as  yearly  tenant.  One  of  the  trustees  was  the  land- 
lord's steward,  and  in  order  to  induce  the  plaintiff  to  carry 
out  the  testator's  supposed  intentions  of  providing  for  the 
rest  of  the  family  he  persuaded  the  landlord  not  to  accept 
the  plaintiff  as  his  tenant  unless  he  would  make  such  an 
arrangement  with  the  rest  of  the  family  as  the  trustees 
thought  right.  Under  this  pressure  the  arrangement  was 
executed :  it  was  practically  a  gift,  as  there  was  no  real 
question  as  to  the  rights  of  the  parties.  Afterwards  the 
deeds  by  which  it  was  made  were  set  aside  at  the  suit  of 
the  plaintiff,  and  the  trustees  (having  thus  unjustifiably 
made  themselves  partisans  as  between  their  cestuis  que 
trust)  had  to  pay  the  costs. 

These  are  the  most  distinct  cases  we  have  met  with  of  a 
transaction  being  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  undue  in- 
fluence specifically  proved  to  have  been  used  to  procure 
the  party's  consent  to  that  particular  transaction  (z). 

(x)   Willianu  y.  Bayley,  L.  JR.  1  ground  that  the    agreement  had 

H.  L.  200  ;  op.  p.  288  above.  afterwards  been  voluntarily  acted 

(y)  7  Gh.  104.  upon  with  a  knowledge  <rf  aU  the 

\z)  Cp.  Ormet  v.  Beadel,  2  Giff.  facts. 
166,  revd.  2  D.  F.  J.  333,  on  the 
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In  Smith  v.  Kaj/  (a)  a  young  man  completely  under  the  Smith  r. 
influence  and  control  of  another  person  and  acting  under  ^' 
that  influence  had  been  induced  to  execute  securities  for 
bills  which  he  had  accepted  during  his  minority  without 
any  independent  legal  advice ;  and  the  securities  were  set 
aside.  There  was  in  this  case  evidence  of  actual  fraud ; 
but  it  was  distinctly  affirmed  that  the  decision  would  have 
been  the  same  without  it,  it  being  incumbent  on  persons 
claiming  under  the  securities  to  give  satisfactory  evidence 
of  fair  dealing  (b). 

This  comes  very  near  to  the  peculiar  class  of  cases  on 
"  catching  bargains  "  with  which  we  shall  deal  presently. 

Undue  influence  may  be  inferred  when  the  benefit  is  9,^^ 
such  as  the  taker  has  no  right  to  demand  [t.  e.  no  natural  stances 
or  moral  claim]  and  the  grantor  no  rational  motive  to  ^^kh 

give  (c).  UDdue 

influence 
infeired. 

Inadequacy  of  the  consideration,  though  in  itself  not  Aato 
decisive,  may  be  an  important  element  in  the  conclusion  ^^'" 
arrived  at  by  a  court  of  equity  with  respect  to  a  contract 
of  sale. 

The  general  rule  of  equity  in  this  matter  has  been  General 
thus  stated  by  Lord  Westbury:   "It  is  true  that  there  J^^ii^" 
is  an  equity  which  may  be  founded  upon  gross  inade-  haao/ 
quacy  of  consideration.     But  it  can  only  be  where  the  efleotr^ 
inadequacy  is  such  as  to  involve  the  conclusion  that  the 
party  either  did  not  understand  what  he  was  about  or  was 
the  victim  of  some  imposition  "  {d). 


(a)  7H 

(b)  Pp. 


7  H.  L.  C.  760.  V.  Gordon,  11  Beav.  265,  270 ;  cp. 

Pp.  761,  770.     The  secuzitieB  UnderhiU  v.  Honcood,   10  Ves.  at 

giyen.  were  for  an   amount  yery  p.   219 ;    Summert  y.   Gr\fith*y  35 

much  exceeding  the  whole  of  the  Beay.  27,  33,  and  the  earlier  dictum 

sums  really  advanced  and  the  in-  there  referred  to  of  Lord  Thurlow 

terest  upon  them :  p.  778.  in  Gwynne  y.  Heaton  {1  Bro.  C.  0. 

.    (c)  Purcell  y.  M^Namara,  14  Ves.  1,  9),  that  **  to  set  aside  a  convey- 

91,  1 15.  ance  there  must  be  an  inequality  so 

{d )  Tetment  y.  Tennenta,  L.  R.  2  strong,  gross,  and  manifest,  that 

So.  &  D.  6,  0.     For  a  modem  in-  it  must  be  impossible  to  state  it  to 

stance  of  such  a  concludon  being  a  man  of  conmion  sense  without 

actually  drawn  by  the  Court  from  a  producing  an  exclamation  at  the 

sale  at  a  gross  undenridue,  see  Rice  inequalily  of  it." 
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The  establifihed  dootrine  is  that  mere  inadeqoacj  of 
price  is  in  itself  of  no  more  weight  in  equity  than  at 
law  (e).  It  is  evidence  of  fraud,  but,  standing  alone,  by 
no  means  conclusive  evidence  (/).  Even  when  coupled 
with  an  incorrect  statement  of  the  consideration  it  will  not 
alone  be  enough  to  vitiate  a  sale  in  the  absence  of  any 
fiduciary  relation  between  the  parties  (g). 
But  But  if  there  are  other  circumstances  tending  to  show 

^t£  other  that  the  vendor  was  not  a  free  and  reasonable  agent,  the 
<^mn-      fact  of  the  sale  having  been  at  an  undervalue  may  be  a 
may  be       material  element  in  determining  the  Court  to  set  it  aside, 
matoial     rpj^^  j^  jg  when  one  member  of  a  testator's  family  conveys 
denoethat  his  interest  in  the  estate  to  others  for  an  inadequate  con- 
or^^edom  sideration,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  fully  understood  the 
of  consent,  extent  of  his  rights  or  the  effect  of  his  act  (A).     If  pro- 
wanting,    perty  is  bought  at  an  inadequate  price  from  an  uneducated 
man  of  weak  mind  (i)  or  in  his  last  illness  (X-),  who  is  not 
protected  by  independent  advice,  the  burden  of  proof  is 
on  the  purchaser  to  show  that  the  vendor  made  the  bar- 
gain deliberately  and  with  knowledge  of  all  the  circum- 
stances.    Nay,  more,   when  the   vendor  is  infirm  and 
illiterate  and  employs  no  separate  solicitor,  "  it  lies  on  the 
purchaser  to  show  aflBrmatively  that  the  price  he  has  given 
is  the  value,"  and  if  he  cannot  do  this  the  sale  will  be  set 
aside  at  the  suit  of  the  vendor  (/).    In  1871  a  case  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal  was  decided  on  the  ground  that  "  if  a 
solicitor  and  mortgagee  .  .  .  obtains  a  conveyance  [of  the 
mortgaged  property]  from  the  mortgagor,  and  the  mort- 
gagor is  a  man  in  humble  circumstances,  without  any 
legal  advice,  then  the  onus  of  justifying  the  transaction, 

(e)  Wood  V.  Abrey^  3  Mad.  417,  229 ;    cp.    Dunnage    v.    White,    1 

423;  Peacock  v.  Evans,  16  Vea.  512,  Swanst.  137,  160. 

617;  StmiceHY.  Wilkint,  Jac.  280,  (i)  Longmate  v.  Ledgery  2   Giff. 

282.  157,  163  (affirmed  on  appeal,  see 

(/)  Cockell  V.   Tayhr,  16  Beav.  4  D.  F.  J.  402). 

105,  116.  (k)  Clarke.  Malpas,  31  Beav.  80, 


(^)  Harrison  v.  Guest,  6  D.  M.  Or,       4  D.  F.  J.  401. 
24,  8  H.  L.  C.  481.  (l)  Baker  y.  Monk, 

(h)  Sturge  v.  Stttrge,   12    Beav.       4  D.  J.  S.  388,  891. 
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and  fihowing  that  it  was  a  right  and  fair  transaction,  is 
thrown  upon  the  mortgagee  "  («n). 

Similarly  if  a  purchase  is  made  at  an  inadequate  price 
firom  vendors  in  great  distress,  and  without  any  professional 
assistance  but  that  of  the  purchaser's  attorney,  "  these  cir- 
cumstances are  evidence  that  in  this  purchase  advantage 
was  taken  of  the  distress  of  the  vendors,"  and  the  convey- 
ance will  be  set  aside  (w). 

It  has  even  been  said  that  to  sustain  a  contract  of  sale  "Equality 
in  equity  "  a  reasonable  degree  of  equality  between  the  the  con- 
contracting  parties"  is  required (o).  But  such  a  dictum  *^^^» 
can  be  accepted  only  to  this  extent :  that  when  there  is  a 
very  marked  inequality  between  the  parties  in  social  posi- 
tion or  intelligence,  or  the  transaction  arises  out  of  the 
necessities  of  one  of  them  and  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
put  him  to  some  extent  in  the  power  of  the  other,  the  Court 
will  be  inclined  to  give  much  more  weight  to  any  suspicious 
circumstances  attending  the  formation  of  the  contract,  and 
will  be  much  more  exacting  in  its  demands  for  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  them,  than  when  the  parties  are  on 
such  a  footing  as  to  be  presumably  of  equal  competence  to 
understand  and  protect  their  respective  interests  in  the 
matter  in  hand.  The  true  doctrine  is  well  expressed  in  the 
Indian  Contract  Act,  s.  25,  expl.  2.  "  An  agreement  to 
which  the  consent  of  the  promisor  is  freely  given  is  not 
void  merely  because  the  consideration  is  inadequate ;  but 
the  inadequacy  of  the  consideration  may  be  taken  into 
account  by  the  Court  in  determining  the  question  whether 
the  consent  of  the  promisor  was  freely  given."    A  sale 

(m)  Lord  Hatherley,  C.  Frees  v.  same  judge's  remarks  in  Barrett  y. 

Coke,  6  Cb.  645,  649 :  though  in  Hartley,  2  Eq.  at  p.  794.    But  see 

general  there  is  no  rule  agamst  a  the  more    guarded    statement    in 

mortgagee  buying  from  his  mort-  Wood  v.  Abrey,  3  Mad.  at  p.  423. 

gagor:  Knight  y.  Marjoribanks,  2  **A  court  of   equity  wiU  inquire 

Mac.  &  G.  10;    and  see  Ford  y.  whether  the  parties  really  did  meet 

Olden,  3  Eq.  461.  on  equal  terms ;  and  if  it  be  found 

(«)  Wood  V.  Abrey,  3  Mad.  417,  that  the  vendor  teas  in  distressed  eir- 

424.  eumstaneeSf  and  that  advantage  was 

(o)  Zonymate  y.  Ledger,  2  Giff.  at  taken  of  that  distress,  it  will  ayoid 

p.  163,  by  Stuart,  V.-C. :  cp.  the  the  contract." 
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made  by  a  person  of  inferior  station,  and  for  an  inadequate 
price,  was  upheld  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery,  and 
ultimately  by  the  House  of  Lords,  when  it  appeared  by 
the  evidence  that  the  vendor  had  entered  into  the  trans- 
action deliberately,  and  had  deliberately  chosen  not  to  take 
independent  professional  advice  (/?). 

It  is  not  so  clear  however  that  a  degree  of  inadequacy 
of  consideration  which  does  not  amount  to  evidence  of 
fraud,  &c.,  such  as  to  be  a  ground  for  avoiding  the  contract, 
may  not  yet  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  refusing  specific 
performance.  The  general  rule  as  to  granting  specific 
performance,  so  far  as  it  bears  on  this  point,  is  that  the 
Court  has  a  discretion  not  to  direct  a  specific  performance 
in  cases  where  it  would  be  highly  unreasonable  to  do  so :  it 
is  also  said  that  one  cannot  define  beforehand  what  shall 
be  considered  unreasonable  (g).  On  principle  it  might 
perhaps  be  doubted  whether  it  should  ever  be  considered 
unreasonable  to  make  a  man  perform  that  which  he  has 
the  present  means  of  performing,  and  which  with  his  eyes 
open  he  has  bound  himself  to  perform  by  a  contract  valid 
in  law.  And  it  is  said  in  TTatson  v.  Marston  (q)  that  the 
Court  ^^must  be  satisfied  that  the  agreement  would  not 
have  been  entered  into  if  its  true  effect  had  been  under- 
stood." Possibly  this  may  be  considered  to  overrule  those 
earlier  decisions  which  furnish  authority  for  refusing  a 
specific  performance  simply  on  the  ground  of  the  apparent 
hardship  of  the  contrax)t.  The  question  now  in  hand  is 
whether  inadequacy  of  consideration,  not  being  such  as  to 
make  the  validity  of  the  contract  doubtful  (r),  is  regarded 


{p)  Matriton  v.  Guest,  6  D.  M.  G. 
424, 8  H.  L.  C.  481 ;  cp.  Eosher  v. 
Williams,  20  Eq.  210. 

{q)  See  Watson  v.  Marston,  4  D. 
M.  G.  230,  230,  240,  and  dicta  there 
referred  to. 

(r)  Doubt  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  contract,  short  of  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  not  valid,  has  always  been 
hdd  a  sufficient  ground  for  refusing' 
specific  performance.  Probably  this 
arose  from  the  habit  or  etiquette  by 


which  courts  of  equity,  down  to 
recent  times,  never  decided  a  legal 
point  when  they  could  help  it.  Now 
that  le^al  and  equitable  jurisdiction 
are  united  the  Court  wiU  consider 
the  question  of  damages  if  an  action 
for  specific  performance  is  brought 
in  a  case  such  that  under  the  old 

Sractice  the  bill  would  have  been 
ismissed  without  prejudice  to  an 
action :  Tamplin  v.  James  (C.  A.), 
16  Ch.  D.  215. 
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08  making  the  performonoe  of  it  liighly  unreasonable 
within  the  meaning  of  the  above  rule :  and  for  this  pur- 
pose we  assume  the  generality  of  the  rule  not  to  be  affected 
by  anything  that  was  said  in  Watson  y.  Marston. 

The  authorities  are  so  conflicting  that  the  best  course  Confliot- 
seems  to  be  to  set  them  against  one  another  and  leave  the  "^68^   ^" 
matter  to  the  reader's  judgment.     Our  own  impression  is  collected, 
that  the  opinion  to  which  Lord  Eldon  at  least  inclined,  and 
which  was  expressed  by  Lord  St.   Leonards  and  Lord 
Romilly,  is  the  better  supported  and  the  more  likely  to 
be  upheld  whenever  the  point  comes  before  a  Court  of 
final  appeal. 

In  favwT  of  treating  inadequacy  Contra, 

of  consideration  as  a  ground  fw  rs- 
Jming  specific  performance . 


Young  y.  Clark^  Pre.  Ch.  638. 

SaviUe  v.  SavilU,  1  P.  Wins.  746. 

Undencood  v.  HiteheoXj  1  Vee. 
Sr.  279. 

Other  cases  of  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  centmy  cited  from  MS. 
in  Howell  t.  George,  I  Mad.  p.  9, 
note  (/). 

Bay  V.  Nevtnanf  2  Cox  77,  see 
p.  80|  and  ad  Jin. :  the  case  was  of 
a  sale  at  a  great  oyer- value  (nearly 
double  the  real  yalue),  and  there 
were  cross  suits  for  specific  per- 
formance and  for  rescission.  There 
was  nothing  to  show  fraud,  but  it 
was  considered  "  too  hard  a  bar- 
gain for  the  Court  to  assist  in." 
Both  bills  Were  dismissed. 

White  V.  Damon,  7  Ves.  30, 
before  Lord  Boesljn. 

In  Wedgwood  y.  Adams,  6  Beav. 
600,  606,  specific  performance  was 
not  enforced  against  trustees  for 
sale,  when  the  contract  (as  the 
Court  inclined  to  t>*iTiTr^  but  with 
some  doubt  whether  such  could 
P. 


Collier  y.  Brown,  1  Cox  428. 


Anon,  Cited  in  Mortimer  y. 
Capper,  1  Bro.  C.  C.  158 :  (sale  of 
an  allotment  to  be  made  by  In- 
dosure  Commissioners ;  yalue  un- 
ascertained at  date  of  contract). 


White  y.  Damon,  7  Ves.  30,  34, 
on  re-hearing  before  Lord  Eldon 
(but  limited  to  sales  by  auction). 

Coles  y.  Treeothick,  9  Ves.  234, 
246,  per  Lord  Eldon:  ** unless 
the  inadequacy  of  price  is  such  as 
shocks  the  conscience,  and  amounts 
in  itself  to  condusiye  and  decisiye 
evidence  of  fraud  in  the  transac- 
P  P 
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baye  been  the  real  intention  of  the 
partieB)  bound  them  personally  to 
exonerate  the  estate  from  incum- 
brancers,   and    it    was    doubtful 
whether  these  did  not  exceed  the 
amount   of   the  purchase-money. 
But  thia  was  not  like  the  ordinary 
case  of  an  agreement  between  a 
purchaser  and  a  yendor  in  his  own 
right,  since  the  trustees  undertook 
a  personal  risk  without  even  the 
chance  of  any  personal  advantage. 
Faine    v.    Broum^   before    Lord 
Hardwicke,  cited  2  Yes.  Sr.  307, 
and  referred  to  by  Lord  Langdale 
in    Wedgvcood   v.    Adam»^  was    a 
peculiar  case:    the  haidahip  was 
not  in  any  inadequacy  of  the  pur- 
chaae-money,  but  in  the  fact  that 
the  Tender  would  lose  half  of  it  by 
the   condition  on  which  he  was 
entitled  to  the  property. 

In  FtUeke  v,  (7ray,  4  Drew.  651, 
(in  1859)  there  was  something 
beyond  mere  inadequacy :  the 
agreement  was  for  a  purchase  at 
a  yaluation,  and  there  was  no 
valuation  by  a  competent  person. 
V.-C.  Kindersley  however  ex- 
pressed a  distinct  opinion  that 
specific  performance  ought  to  be 
refused  on  the  mere  ground  of  in- 
adequacy, even  if  there  were  none 
other,  relying  chiefly  on  White  y, 
Damon  and  Day  v.  Netcman, 

He  referred  also  to  Vaughan  v. 
ThtmutSy  1  Bro.  0.  0.  656  (a  not  very 
intelligibly  reported  case,  where  the 
agreement  was  for  the  re-purchase 
of  an  annuity:  the  statement  of 
the  facts  raises  some  suspicion  of 
fraud): — ^to  EeathcoU  v.  Faipnon, 
2  Bro.  0.  G.  167 ;  (but  this  and 
other  cases  there  cited  in  the  re- 
porter's notes  prove  too  much,  for 
they  are  authorities  not  for  refus- 
ing specific  performance,  but  for 


tion,  it  is  not  itself  a  sufficient 
ground  for  refusing  a  specific  per- 
formance." 


TTesUm  v.  JRustell,  3  Ves.  &  B. 
187,  193. 

BortU  T.  Dann,  2  Ha.  440,  450, 
per  Wigram,  V.-C. 


Abhott  V.  Sworder,  4  De  G.  & 
Sm.  448,  461 :  per  Lord  St.  Leo- 
nards, ''the  undervalue  must  be 
such  as  to  shock  the  oonscienoe'* 
[i.#.  as  to  be  sufficient  evidence 
of  fraud,  cp.  Lord  Eldon's  dictum 

Lord  Justice  Fry,  writing  in 
1858,  considered  this  to  be  *'the 
well  established  principle  of  the 
Court"  (On  Specific  Perform- 
ance, {  281) ;  and  this  is  repeated 
in  the  second  edition,  1881  (§424, 
p.  194),  notwithstanding  the  case 
of  Faleke  v.  Gray,  which  is  said 
to  *'  break  the  recent  current  of 
authorities.'* 

Haywood  v.  Cope^  25  Beay.  140, 
153. 
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aotually  setting  aside  agreements 
on  the  ground  of  undeiTalae  alone, 
which  we  hare  seen  is  contrary  to 
the  modem  Uw) :— and  to  Kien  v. 
Stukeley,  1  Bro.  P.  0.  191,  where 
specific  performance  was  refused  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  reversing  the 
decree  of  the  Exchequer  in  equity 
(but  on  another  ground,  the  ques- 
tion of  value  being  "a  very  doubt- 
ful point  among  the  Lords,"  S.  C. 
Gilb.  156,  nom.  Keen  y.  Stueklei/). 

The  decisions  in  Oostigan  y. 
Hastier,  2  Sch.  &  L.  160,  and 
Howell  y.  George,  1  Mad.  1  (though 
the  dicta  go  farther),  show  only 
that  a  man  who  has  contracted  to 
dispose  of  a  greater  interest  than 
he  has  will  not  be  compelled  to 
complete  his  title  by  purchase  in 
order  to  perform  the  contract. 

A  brief  notice  of  Continental  laws  as  to  sales  at  an 
undervalue,  and  of  the  Frencli  law  on  the  head  of  capta- 
Hon  (partly  corresponding  to  our  Undue  Influence),  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix  («). 

We  have  still  to  deal  vdth  an  important  exceptional  Excep- 
class  of  cases.     That  which  may  have  been  a  discretionary  ^^  of 
inference  when  the  discretion  of  courts  of  equity  was  larger  expectant 
than  it  now  is  has  in  these  cases  become  a  settled  pre-  r^-*^ 
sumption,  so  that  fraud,  or  rather  undue  influence,  is  **o^«"' 
**  presumed  from  the  circimMtanoes  and  condition  of  the 
parties  contracting"  (O-     The  term  fraud  is  indeed  of 
conmion  occurrence  both  in  the  earlier  {t)  and  in  the  later 
authorities :  but  "  fraud  does  not  here  mean  deceit  or  cir- 
cumvention ;  it  means  an  unconscientious  use  of  the  power 


(,)1S 

field  y. 


Note  P.  **  mixed  oases  compounded  of  aU 

Lord  Hardwicke  in  Cheater-  or  several  species  of  fraud:"  but 

y.  Janssen,  2  Yes.  Sr.  at  p.  126,  the  phrase  as   to  presumption  is 

daasifies  this  in  general  terms  as  almost  literally  repeated,  and  it  is 

'*  a  third  kind  of  fraud :' '  he  pro-  obvious  that  these  cases  really  come 

ceeds  (at  p.  157)  to  make  a  separate  tmder  his  third  head, 
head    of    catching    bargains,    as 

pp2 
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arifling  out  of  these  circumstances  and  conditions  **  (6) : 
and  this  does  not  come  within  the  proper  meaning  of 
fraud,  which  is  a  misrepresentation  (whether  by  untrue 
assertion,  suppression  of  truth  or  conduct)  made  with  the 
intent  of  creating  a  particular  wrong  belief  in  the  mind  of 
the  party  defrauded.  Perhaps  the  best  word  to  use  would 
be  imposition,  as  a  sort  of  middle  term  between  fraud,  to 
which  it  comes  nearer  in  popular  language,  and  com- 
pulsion, which  it  suggests  by  its  etymology. 

The  class  of  persons  in  dealing  with  whose  contracts  the 
Court  of  Chancery  has  thus  gone  beyond  its  general  prin- 
ciples are  those  who  stand,  in  the  words  of  Sir  George 
Jessel,  "  in  that  peculiar  position  of  reversioner  or  remain- 
derman which  is  oddly  enough  described  as  an  expectant 
heir.  This  phrase  is  used,  not  in  its  literal  meaning,  but 
as  including  every  one  who  has  either  a  vested  remainder 
or  a  contingent  remainder  in  a  family  property,  including 
a  remainder  in  a  portion  as  well  as  a  remainder  in  an 
estate,  and  every  one  who  has  the  hope  of  succession  to  the 
property  of  an  ancestor — either  by  reason  of  his  being  the 
heir  apparent  or  presumptive,  or  by  reason  merely  of  the 
expectation  of  a  devise  or  bequest  on  account  of  the  sup- 
posed or  presumed  affection  of  his  ancestor  or  relative. 
More  than  this,  the  doctrine  as  to  expectant  heirs  has  been 
extended  to  all  reversioners  and  remaindermen,  as  appears 
from  Tottenham  v.  Emmet  (c)  and  JEarl  of  Aylesford  v. 
Morris  {d).  So  that  the  doctrine  not  only  includes  the 
class  I  have  mentioned,  who  in  some  popidar  sense  might 
be  called  expectant  heirs,  but  also  all  remaindermen  and 
reversioners"  (e). 
Motivee  The  Act  31  Vict.  c.  4  has  modified  the  practice  of  the 

oeptiooal  Court  of  Chancery  (which  now  continues  in  the  Chancery 
treatment:  Division)  less  than  might  be  supposed:  it  is  therefore 
1.  Pre-      necessary  to  give  in  the  first  place  a  connected  view  of  the 


of  fraud. 


(A)  Per  Lord  Selbome,  Sari  of         id)  8  Ch.  484. 
Aylesford  t.  Morris,  8  Ch.  484,  491.  [e)  Beynon  v.  Cook,  10  Ch.  891,  n. 

(r)   14  W.  R.  3. 
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whole  doctrine  as  it  formerly  stood.    It  was  considered 
that  persons  raising  money  on  their  expectancies  were  at 
such  a  disadvantage  as  to  be  peculiarly  exposed  to  impo- 
sition and  fraud,  and  to  require  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  protection  (/) :  and  it  was  also  thought  right  to  dis-  2.  Pablio 
courage  such  dealings  on  a  general  ground  of  public  to  wdfaro 
policy,  as  tending  to  the  ruin  of  families  {g)  and  in  most  ^f  ^"^- 
cases  invol?ing  "  a  sort  of  indirect  fraud  upon  the  heads 
of  families  from  whom  these  transactions  are  concealed  "(A). 

Moreover  laws  against  usury  were  in  force  at  the  time  3.  Evasion 
when  courts  of  equity  began  to  give  relief  against  these  ^w^"^ 
"  catching  bargains  "  as  they  are  called  {%) ;  any  trans- 
actions which  looked  like  an  evasion  of  those  laws  were 
very  narrowly  watched,  and  it  may  be  surmised  that  when 
they  could  not  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  statutes 
the  Courts  felt  justified  in  being  astute  to  defeat  them  on 
any  other  grounds  that  could  be  discovered  (A). 

The  doctrine  which  was  at  first  introduced  for  the  pro-  Extennon 
tection  of  expectant  heirs  was  in  course  of  time  extended  ^^^^e. 
to  all  dealings  whatever  with  reversionary  interests.     In 
its  finally  developed  form  it  had  two  branches : — 

(/)  *'  A  degree  of  protection  ap-  to  make  himself  safe,  but  without 

proaching  nearly  to  an  incapacity  success,    the    Court    pronouncing 

to  bind  themseiTes  by  any  con-  them'*  a  contrivance  only  to  double 

tract :  "  Sir  W.  Grant  in  Peacock  v.  hatch  the  cheat."    But  in  Ardglasse 

EvanSy  16  Ves.  at  p.  514.  v.  Muschamp^  1  Vem.  238,  it  is  said 

Ig)  Turisleton   v.    Griffith^    1    P.  that  many  precedents  from  Lord 

Wmi.  at  p.  312  ;  Co/e  t.  Gibbons,  3  Bacon's,    Ix>rd    EUesmere's,    and 

P.  Wms.  at  p.  293 ;  Chesterfield  v.  Lord  Coventry's  times  were  pro- 

Jansscn,  2  Ves.  Sr.  at  p.  168.  duced. 

(A)  Per  Lord  Selbome,  Earl  of         (k)  The  reports  of  the  cases  on 

AyU^fordr,  Morris^  8  Ch.  484,  492 ;  this  head  anterior  to  Chesterjield  v. 

ChciterJUld  v.  Janssen,  2  Ves.  Sr.  «7i!7K««m  ai'e  unfortunately  so  meagre 

121,  157.  that    it    is   difl&cult    to  ascertain 

(i)   In  Wiseinan  v.  Beake,  2  Vem.  whether  they   proceeded    on  any 

121,  it  appears  from  the  statement  uniform  principle.   But  the  motives 

of  the  facts  that  twentv  years  or  above  alleged  seem  on  the  whole  to 

thereabouts  after  the  Restoration  have  been  those  which  determined 

this  jurisdiction  was  regarded  as  a  the  policy  of  the  Court.     On  the 

novelty:    for  the  defendant's  tes-  gradual  extension  of  the  remedy 

tator     '*  understanding    that    the  cp.  the  remarks  of  Burnett,  J.  in 

Chancery  began  to  reueve  against  Chesterjield  v.  Jansteny  2  Ves.  Sr,  at 

such  bargains"  took  certain  steps  p.  145. 
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1.  As  to  reyersionaiy  interests,  whether  the  reyereioner 
were  also  an  expectant  heir  or  not : 

A.  The  rule  of  law  that  the  vendor  might  avoid  the  sale 
for  undervalue  alone : 

B.  The  rule  of  evidence  that  the  burden  of  proof  was  on 
the  purchaser  to  show  that  he  gave  the  full  value. 

It  is  this  part  of  the  doctrine  that  is  changed  by  the 
Act  31  Vict.  0.  4. 

2.  As  to  "  catching  bargains  "  with  expectant  heirs  and 
remaindermen  or  reversioners  in  similar  circumstances, 
i.e,  bargains  made  in  substance  on  the  credit  of  their 
expectations,  whether  the  property  in  expectancy  or  rever- 
sion be  ostensibly  the  subject-matter  of  the  transaction  or 
not  (/) : 

The  rule  of  evidence  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on 

the  other  contracting  party  to  show  that  the  transaction 

was  a  fair  one.     We  use  the  present  tense,  for  neither  the 

last  mentioned  Act  nor  the  repeal  of  the  usury  laws,  as  we 

shall  see  presently,  has  made  any  change  in  this  respect. 

Former  The  part  of  the  doctrine  which  is  abrogated  was  inti- 

i^^^^  mately  connected  both  in  principle  and  in  practice  with 

reversion-   that  which  remains ;  and  though  it  seems  no  longer  neces- 

t^^'       sary  to  go  through  the  authorities  in  detail,  it  may  still  be 

advisable  to  give  some  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it 

was  applied  (m). 

The  general  rule  established  by  the  cases  was  that  the 
purchaser  was  bound  to  give  the  fair  market  price,  and  to 
preserve  abundant  evidence  of  the  price  having  been 
adequate,  however  difficult  it  might  be  to  ascertain  what 
the  true  value  was.  It  was  applied  to  reversionary  interests 
of  every  kind,  and  the  vendor  was  none  the  le^  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  it  if  he  had  acted  with  full  deliberation. 
The  presumption  originally  thought  to  arise  from  trans- 

{£)  Earlo/Ayl€«fordY,Mofri9,  8  ('«) -A-  diffcat  of  the  cases  wa 

Cb.  at  p.  497.  giren    in  tibe    two   first   editions 

(p.  660,  2nd  ed.). 
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actions  of  this  kind  had  in  f aot  become  transformed  into 
an  inflezihle  rule  of  law,  which,  consistently  carried  out, 
made  it  well  nigh  impossible  to  deal  with  reversionary 
interests  at  all.  The  modem  cases  almost  look  as  if  the 
Court,  finding  it  too  late  to  shake  off  the  doctrine,  had 
sought  to  call  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  its  incon- 
venience by  extreme  instances.  Sales  were  set  aside  after 
the  lapse  of  such  a  length  of  time  as  19  years,  and  even 
40  years  (n).  A  sub-purchaser  who  bought  at  a  consider- 
ably advanced  price  was  held  by  this  alone  to  have  notice 
of  the  first  sale  having  been  at  an  undervalue  (o).  In  one 
case  where  the  price  paid  was  200/.,  and  the  true  value  as 
estimated  by  the  Court  238/.,  the  sale  was  set  aside  on  the 
ground  of  this  undervalue,  though  the  question  was  only 
incidentally  raised  and  the  plaintiff's  case  failed  on  all 
other  points  (/>). 

Finally  Parliament  found  it  necessary  to  interfere,  and  Act  to 
by  the  "Act  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  sales  of  rever-  ^^.*^'' 
sions,"  31  Vict.  c.  4  (7th  December,  1867),  it  was  enacted  latmgto 
(s.  1)  that  no  purchase  (defined  by  s.  2  to  include  every  rewriona, 
contract,  &c.,  by  which  a  beneficial  interest  in  property  3i  Vict, 
may  be  acquired),  made  bona  fide  and  without  fraud  or 
imf  air  dealing  of  any  reversionary  interest  in  real  or  per- 
sonal estate,  should  after  January  1,  1868  (s.  3),  be  opened 
or  set  aside  merely  on  the  ground  of  undervalue.     Subject 
only  to  a  saving  of  pending  suits  (s.  3)  this  act  is  retro- 
spective, and  this  is  the  more  remarkable  inasmuch  as  the 
right  taken  away  by  it  from  any  vendor  of  a  reversion  who 
might  otherwise  have  set  aside  the  sale  on  the  ground  of 
undervalue  alone  was  (as  in  the  case  of  a  sale  voidable  on 
any  other  ground)  not  a  mere  right  of  suit,  but  an  interest 
which  was  transmissible  by  descent  or  devise  {q). 

The  Act  is  carefully  limited  to  its  special  object  of  Limited 

effect  of 
the  Act. 
(«)  St,  AlbanY,  Eardifig,  27 Beay.      280. 
11 ;  Salier  y.  Bradfhaw,  26  Beav.  (p)  JonsiY.Itiek4ttt,ZlBeBi,Y.lZO. 

161.  to)  Orwley  V.  Momky,  4  De  G, 

(o)  NetbiU  v.  Betridge,  32  Beav.      &  J.  78,  93. 
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putting  an  end  to  the  artitraiy  rule  of  equity  which  was 
an  impediment  to  fair  and  reasonable  as  well  as  to  uncon- 
scionable bargains.  It  leaves  undervalue  still  a  material 
element  in  cases  in  which  it  is  not  the  sole  equitable 
ground  for  relief  (r). 
General  It  had  already  been  decided  in  Croft  v,  Qrdham  («)  that 

equity  as    the  repeal  of  the  usury  laws  {t)  did  not  alter  the  general 
^  *  b^^"  ^^  ^^  the  Court  of  Chancery  as  to  dealings  with  expeot- 
gjuns^im-  ant  heirs.    This  decision  was  followed  in  Miller  v.  Cook  (a), 
*^®°*®^-     and  adhered  to  in  Tyler  v.  Yates  (ar),  and  lastly  in  Earl  of 
Aylesford  v.  Morris  {y)  and  Bey  nan  v.  Cook  (2),  and  in  the 
two  latter  cases  it  has  been  clearly  laid  down  that  the  rules 
are  in  like  manner  unaffected  by  the  change  in  the  law 
concerning  sales  of  reversions.    And  this  was  confirmed 
by  all  the  opinions  delivered  in  the  recent  case  of  O^Rorke 
V.  Bolinghroke  {a)  in  the  House  of  Lords,  though  the  par- 
ticular transaction  in  dispute  was  upheld. 

The  effect  of  these  rules  is  not  to  lay  down  any  pro- 
'  position  of  substantive  law,  but  to  make  an  exception  from 
the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence  by  throwing  upon  the  party 
claiming  under  a  contract  the  burden  of  proving,  not 
merely  that  the  essential  requisites  of  a  contract,  including 
the  other  party's  consent,   existed,  but  also  that  such 

(r)  £arl  of  AyUaford  v.  Morris^  8  accepted  during  his  minority,  with- 
Ch.  at  p.  490.  See  also  Ci*Rorke  v.  out  knowing  that  there  was  no 
Bolinghrokey  2  App.  Ga.  814.  existing  legal  liability  on  the  bill, 

and  aU  the  subsequent  transactions 


U)  2D.  J.  S.  166. 
h)  17  &   18  Vict.  c.  90. 
beiore    this    complete  repea 


But  were  bound  up  with  this :  and  the 

complete  repeal  ex-  case  was  rested  on  this  ground  in 

oeptions  had  been  made  from  the  the  Ck>urt  of  Appeal  (p.  671).    Gp. 

usury  laws  in  favour  of  certain  bills  on  this  point  Coward  y.  Hughe*,  I 

of  exchange,  and  loans  exceeding  K.  &  J.  443,  where  a  widow  who 

10/.  not  secured  on  land:    3  ft  4  during  her  husband's  life  had  joined 

Wm.  4,  c.  98,  s.  7,  2  &  3  Vict.  o.  37,  as  surety  in  his  promissory  note 

8.  1,  and  comments  thereon  in  Xantf  executed  a  new   note   under  the 

y.  Moriocky  5  H.  L.  C.  480.  impression  that  she  was  liable  on 

(u)  10  Eq.  641.  the  old  one,  and  without  any  new 

{x\  1 1  Eq.  266,  6  Ch.  666.  consideration,  and  the  note  was  set 


(y)  8  Gh.  484  ;  this  may  now  be  aside ;   see  Southall  y.   Sipp  and 

regarded  as  the  leading  case  on  the  Fortnan  y.  Wright^  1 1  G.  B.  481,  20 

subject.  It  should  be  observed  that  L.  J.  G.  P.  146. 

in  TifUr  y.   Yates  a  principal  and  iz)  10  Gh.  389. 


made  themsdves  liable  for  (0)  2  App.  Oa.  814. 

a  bill  which   the   principal    had 
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consent  was  perfectly  free.     The  question  is  therefore.  Conditions 
what  are  "  the  conditions  which  throw  the  burden  of  -burden^S 
justifying  the  righteousness  of  the  bargain  upon  the  party  P"^^^ 
who  claims  the  benefit  of  it "  (6).     Now  these  conditions 
have  never  been  fixed  by  any  positive  authority.     We 
have  seen  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  refused  to  define 
fraud,  or  to  limit  by  any  enumeration  the  standing  rela- 
tions from  which  influence  will  be  presumed.     In  like 
manner  there  is  no  definition  to  be  found  of  what  is  to  be 
understood  by  a  "  catching  bargain."     This  being  so  we 
can  only  observe  the  conditions  which  have  in  fact  been 
generally  present  in  the  bargains  against  which  relief  has 
been  given  in  the  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction.     These 
are: — 

1.  A  loan  in  which  the  borrower  is  a  person  having 
little  or  no  property  immediately  available,  and  is  trusted 
in  substance  on  the  credit  of  his  expectations. 

Obt,  It  ifl  immaterial  whether  there  in  or  not  anj  aotaal  dealing  with 
the  estate  in  remainder  or  expression  of  the  contingency  on  which  the 
fund  for  payment  of  the  principal  advanced  substantially  depends.  £arl 
of  AyUgford  v.  Morris,  8  Gh.  at  p.  497.  It  is  also  immaterial  whether 
any  particular  property  is  looked  to  for  ultimate  payment.  A  general 
expectation  derired  from  the  position  in  society  of  the  borrower*  s  family, 
the  lender  intending  to  trade  on  their  probable  fear  of  exposure,  may 
have  the  same  effect.  Ifevill  v.  Snflling,  16  Ch.  D.  679,  702  (Denman,  J.). 

2.  Terms  prima  facie  oppressive  and  extortionate  (t.  e. 
such  that  a  man  of  ordinary  sense  and  judgment  cannot* 
be  supposed  likely  to  give  his  free  consent  to  them). 

Oht.  An  excessive  rate  of  interest  is  in  itself  nothing  more  than  a  dis- 
proportionatdy  large  consideration  given  by  the  borrower  for  the  loan : 
and  it  is  not  sufficient,  standing  alone,  to  invalidate  a  contract  in  equity : 
Wehater  v.  Cook^  2  Ch.  542,  where  a  loan  at  60  per  cent,  per  annum  was 
upheld.  Stuart,  V.-C.  disapproved  of  the  case  in  Tyler  v.  YaUt  (11  £q. 
at  p.  276)  but  on  another  point.  And  see  Farker  v.  Butcher,  3  Eq. 
762,  767. 

(h)  Earl  of  Aylesford  y.  Morris,  8  Gh.  at  p.  492. 
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sequences  of  his  own  folly  {g) :  and  accordingly  the  general 

rule  is  to  give  no  costs  on  either  side  (A). 

Ab  to  the        The  rule  of  evidence  casting  a  special  burden  of  proof 

su^g'on     ^^  ^^®  lender  being  peculiar  to  equity,  there  was  generally 

the  oon-     no  defence  at  law  to  an  action  brought  by  him  to  enforce 

a  contract  of  this  kind :  nor  would  an  equitable  plea  under 

the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  have  been  available, 

since  such  pleas  were  admitted  only  when  they  showed 

cause  for  absolute  and  unconditional  equitable  relief.     But 

the  rule  of  evidence  established  in  equity  must  now  prevail 

in  every  branch  of  the  High  Court,  and  the  probable  effect 

of  this  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 

When  a  lender  of  money  sues  on  a  special  contract, 
whether  the  contract  be  embodied  in  a  negotiable  instru- 
ment or  not,  and  the  borrower  proves  facts  which  bring  the 
contract  within  the  description  of  a  *^  catching  bargain  "  as 
understood  by  courts  of  equity,  the  lender  must  prove  the 
reasonableness  of  the  bargain  (t) ;  and  if  he  fails  to  do  so, 
he  cannot  recover  on  the  special  contract,  but  can  recover 
his  principal  and  reasonable  interest  as  on  a  common  count 
for  money  lent.  It  must  be  noticed  that  the  importance 
of  this  class  of  cases  is  much  diminished,  though  the  law 
is  not  affected,  by  the  Infants'  Relief  Act,  1874,  which 
makes  loans  of  money  to  infants  absolutely  void  and 

(jf)  Earl  of  Ayleiford  v.  Morris,  8  been  mificonduct  on  his  part:  2W- 

Ch.  at  p.  499.  tenham  v.  Gieen,  32  L.  J.  Ch.  201, 

(A)  In  the  cases  of  sales  of  rever-  206.      In  Nevill   y.   Snelling,   tiio 

sions  under  the  former  law  on  that  plaintiff  having  offered  before  ao- 

head  the  practice  was  for  sometime  tion  brought  to  repaj  the  sums 

totreat  the  suit  as  a  redemption  suit,  actuaUj  advanced  with  interest  at 

and  give  the  purchaser  his  costs  as  a  5    per   cent.,   the   defendant  was 

mor^gee:  but  the  later  rule  was  ordered  to  pay  the  costs:  15  Ch.  D. 

to  g^ve  no  costs  on  either  side,  ex-  at  p.  705.     But  this  surelj  goes 

cept  that  the  plaintiff  had  to  bear  near  to  stultifying  the  rule, 

such  as  were  occasioned  by  any  (i)   Qu.  is  this  a  question  for  the 

unfounded  charges  of  actual  fraud:  junr  or  for  the  Court?   Prima  facie 

Edwards  v.  Burt,   2  D.  M.  G-.  at  it  should  be  a  question  of  fact:  but 

p.  65  :  Bromley  y.  Smith,  26  Beav.  there  are  some  analogies  {e.g.  the 


at  p.  676,  and  costs  might  be  givea      cases   on   restraint  of   trade)  for 
against  the  defendant  as  to 
transaotion   in   which   there 


against  the  defendant  as  to  any      treating  it  as  a  question  of  law. 
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forbids  any  action  to  be  broaght  on  a  promise  to  pay  debts 
contracted  during  infancy.     See  p.  60,  supra. 

The  same  principles  apply,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  AppKca- 
to  a  transaction  of  sale  as  distinguished  from  loan,  to  the  pSidples 
sale  of  reversionary  interests  by  persons  who  are  not  in  an  *®  ^^  o* 
independent  position,  as  when  the  sale  is  made  by  a  man  sionary 
only  just  of  age  in  pursuance  of  terms  settled  while  he  ^J^ng 
was  still  an  infant.     Here  the  burden  is  on  the  purchaser  in  depen- 
to  show  the  fairness  of  the  transaction.     He  is  not  bound  ^  ^*^^" 
to  show  that  the  price  given  was  absolutely  adequate  ;  but 
he  is  bound,  notwithstanding  the  Act  of  1867  (31  Vict.  c.  4, 
p.  583  above),  to  show  that  it  was  such  as,  upon  the  facts 
known  to  him  at  the  time,  he  might  have  reasonably 
thought  adequate.     Moreover  he  ought  to  see,  where  prac- 
ticable, that  the  seller  has  independent  legal  advice.  These 
rules  seem  to  be  established  by  O'Rorke  v.  Bolmgbroke  {k)y 
which  is  remarkable  as  an  almost  singular  instance  of  an 
impeached  transaction  with  an  "  expectant  heir  '^  being 
upheld.     There  a  father  and  son  negotiated  with  a  pur-     ' 
chaser  for  the  sale  of  the  son's  reversionary  interest  ex- 
pectant on  the  death  of  the  father.  The  sale  was  completed 
three  weeks  after  the  son  came  of  age.     The  price  was 
agreed  to  after  some  bargaining ;  it  was  founded  on  a 
statement  of  value  furnished  by  a  third  person,  and  would 
have  been  adequate  if  the  father's  life  had  been  a  good 
one.     The  purchaser  did  not  know  and  had  no  reason  to 
believe  anything  to  the  contrary,  but  it  was  in  fact  a  bad 
life.     The  young  man  took  no  independent  advice,  being 
"  penniless,  and  except  for  his  father  friendless  "  (/).    The 
father  died  within  three  months  after  the  sale.      Four 
years  later  the  son  sued  to  have  the  whole  transaction  set 
aside,  but  failed  in  the  House  of  Lords  after  succeeding 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Ireland.     The  majority  of  the 
Lords  (m)  held  that  the  burden  of  proof  was  indeed  on 


n 


(k)  2  App.  Oa.  814.  (m)  LordBlaokbiim,  LordO'Ha- 

Lord  BlaokbuTD,  at  p.  837.         gan,  and  Lord  Gordon. 
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the  buyer,  but  that  he  had  satisfied  it.     Lord  Hatherlej 
dissented,  thinking  that  it  was  the  buyer's  absolute  duty 
to  see  that  the  young  man  had  independent  advice. 
"Sar-  "We  have  yet  to  examine  another  alleged  ground  of 

and^"  im-  ©quitable  relief  against  contracts,  founded  on  the  notion 
provi-^^  of  an  inequality  between  the  contracting  parties  :  we  say 
alleged,  for  we  adopt  the  opinion,  for  which  there  is  high 
authority,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  a  substantial 
ground  for  avoiding  transactions,  but  only  as  matter  of 
evidence  :  we  mean  "  surprise,"  or  "  surprise  and  impro- 
vidence." 
Eyana  r .  The  case  of  Ilvans  v.  Lletcellyn  (w)  may  be  taken  as  the 
^^  ^  typical  instance.  The  plaintiff  was  a  person  of  inferior 
station  and  education  who  acquired  by  descent  a  title  in 
fee  simple  to  a  share  in  land  in  which  the  defendant  had 
a  limited  interest.  His  title  was  first  communicated  to 
him  by  the  defendant,  who  represented  to  him  (as  the  fact 
appears  to  have  been)  that  the  circumstances  of  the  family 
created  a  moral  obligation  in  the  plaintiff  not  to  insist  on 
his  strict  rights,  and  offered  to  purchase  his  interest  for 
a  substantial  though  not  adequate  consideration.  The 
defendant  suggested  to  the  plaintiff  to  consult  his  friends 
in  the  matter,  which  however  he  did  not  do.  Three  days 
intervened  between  the  first  interview  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  business  by  the  acceptance  of  the  defendant's  offer. 
It  was  considered  that  the  plaintiff  was  under  the  cir- 
cumstances not  a  free  agent  and  iiot  equal  to  protecting 
himself,  and  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  the  sale  was  set 
aside  (o). 

The  case  seems  somewhat  anomcdous,  but  it  has  been 
suggested  by  very  high  authority  that  it  would  still  be 
followed  in  setting  aside  a  contract  as  '^  improvident  and 

ESee  following  note.  Haygarth  v.   Wearing^  12  Eq.  320, 

2  Bro.  0.  G.  150 ;  1  Cox  833,  which  to  some  extent  reeembled 

er  report,  which  is  here  fol-  this,   the  ground  of  the  decision 

lowed ;  the  other  if  correct  would  was  a  positive  misrepresentation  as 

reduce  it  to  a  plain  case  of  fraud  or  to  the  value  of  the  property, 
at  all  events  misrepresentation.  In 
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hastily  carried  into  execution"  {p)y  and  it  has  been  dis- 
tinctly approved  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery  (q). 

It  is  submitted,  however,  that  there  is  no  intelligible  Qu.a 
reason  for  treating  surprise  or  improvidence  as  a  substantive  p^J^n  ^^j 
cause  for  setting  aside  contracts,  much  less  for  attempting  any  sub- 
to  give  these  words  a  technical  signification.     Both  terms  ^use  for 
are  in  fact  merely  negative  and  relative.     Surprise  is  no-  avojding 
thing  else  than  the  want  of  mature  deliberation:  improvi- 
dence is  nothing  else  than  the  want  of  that  degree  of 
vigilance  which  a  man  of  ordinary  prudence  may  be 
expected  to  use  in  guarding  his  own  interest.     Now  one 
man's  deliberation  and  prudence  are  not  the  same  as 
another  man's,  nor  is  the  same  man  equally  deliberate  or 
prudent  at  all  times.    A  man  may  enter  into  a  contract 
with  less  deliberation  than  the  average  wisdom  of  mankind 
would  counsel,  or  than  he  himself  commonly  uses,  in  affairs 
of  the  like  nature,  and  yet  the  contract  may  be  perfectly 
valid.     But  he  must  in  any  case  understand  what  he  is 
doing ;  for  if  he  does  not,  there  is  no  true  consent  and  no 
contract  (r),  and  his  consent  must  be  freely  given ;  for  if 
it  is  not,  the  contract  is  voidable  at  his  option.     And  if  it  But 
be  disputed  whether  there  was  or  not  any  real  consent,  or  ^J^'^f 
whether  consent  was  or  not  freely  given,  then  circumstances  ttia  kind 
of  what  is  called  surprise  or  improvidence  may  be  very  ^terial 

material  as  evidence  bearinfi^  on  those  issues.     Unusual  ?<>'?«>▼- 

.         .  m^  the 

haste  or  folly  in  entermg  mto  an  engagement  is  a  circum-  existence 

stance  to  be  accounted  for :  and  the  best  way  of  accounting  ~^^^* 
for  it  may  in  all  the  circumstances  of  a  particular  case  be  jor  avoid- 
to  suppose  that  the  party  did  not  know  what  he  was  about,  ^Stract, 
or  that  he  was  wrought  upon  by  conduct  of  the  other  party  ^  ^?*" 
of  such  a  kind  as  to  make  the  contract  voidable  on  the  error  or 
ground  of  fraud.     Surprise  and  improvidenccj  therefore,  are  "*^' 

{p)  Lord  St.  Leonards  in  Curzon  on  tbe  gfround  suggested. 

Y.  Beiworthy,  8  H.  L.  O.  742 :  there  {q)  Per  Turner,  L.  J.  in  Baker  y, 

the    appellant    relied    on  express  Monk,  4  D.  J.  S.  at  p.  392. 

charges  of  fraud,  which  were  not  (r)  The  cases  of  lunacy  and  drun- 

made  out :  but  Lord  St.  Leonards  kenness  are  exceptionallj  treated, 

thought  he  might    possibly  have  the  contract  being  only  voidable, 

succeed  if  he  had  rested  his  case  mpraf  Ch.  II.  p.  93,  and  see  p.  418. 
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Fosaible 
explana- 
tion of 
Evana  r. 
Llewellyn. 


Opinions 
of  judges 
in  Earl  of 
Bath  and 
Mounta- 
gue*B  case. 


matters  from  which  those  whose  provinoe  it  is  to  judge  of 
the  facts  may  conclude^  as  a  fact  in  particular  cases,  that 
there  was  no  true  consent,  or  that  the  consent  was  not  free. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  affirmed  as  a  general  proposition  of  law 
that  haste  or  imprudence  can  of  itself  be  a  sufficient  cause 
for  setting  aside  a  contract,  nor  even  that  there  is  any  par- 
ticular degree  of  haste  or  imprudence  from  which  fimda- 
mental  error,  fraud,  or  imdue  influence,  will  be  invariably 
presumed.  "  The  Court  will  not  measure  the  degrees  of 
understanding"  («).  It  seems  to  follow  that  what  is 
recorded  in  such  a  case  as  JSmns  y.  Llewellyn  {t)  is  not  an 
enunciation  of  law,  but  an  inference  of  fact.  Such  an 
inference  may  be  useful  in  the  way  of  analogy  when 
similar  circumstances  recur,  but  is  not  binding  as  an 
authority.  The  view  here  taken  may  be  supported  by  the 
observations  of  the  judges  in  The  Earl  of  Bath  and  Moun^ 
tague^s  Case  (a.d.  1693)  {u).  In  that  case  Baron  Powel 
said  (3  Ch.  Ca.  at  p.  56) : 

*'  It  ia  said,  This  is  a  Deed  that  was  obtained  hj  Surprize  and  Gircmn* 
yention.  Now  I  perceive  this  word  Surprize  is  of  a  very  large  and 
general  Extent  ...  I  hardly  know  any  Surprize  that  should  be 
sufficient  to  set  aside  a  Deed  after  a  Verdict,  unless  it  be  mixed  with 
Fraud,  and  that  expressly  proved."  [».  $.  the  verdict  in  favour  of  the 
deed  precludes  the  party  from  asserting  in  equity  that  he  did  not  know 
what  he  was  about :  for  he  should  have  set  up  that  case  at  law  on  the 
plea  of  non  est  factum],  *^  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  Delibera- 
tion, and  Ck>nsideration  and  Intention  enoiigh  proved  to  make  it  a  good 
Deed  at  Law,  otherwise  there  would  not  have  been  a  Verdict  for  it "  : 
per  L.  0.  J.  Treby,  i*.  at  p.  74. 

The  judgment  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Somers  is  even  more 
decided,  and  points  out  clearly  the  difference  between  an 
instrument  which  is  void  both  at  law  and  in  equity,  and 
one  which  is  voidable  in  equity  (p.  108) : — 

*<  It  is  true,  it  is  charged  in  the  Bill  that  this  Deed  was  obtained  by 
Fraud  and  Surprize    .     .    But  whosoever  reads  over  the  DepositionB 


(•)  Bridfftnan  v.  Oreen,  Wilmot, 
68,  61. 

(0  1  Cox  338. 


(«)  3Ch.Ca.66. 
Jurisp.  {  261. 


Cp.  Story,  Eq. 
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i«ill  see  tliat  Uie  End  they  aimed  at  was  to  attack  the  Deeds  themselTes 
as  false  Deeds  and  not  truly  executed ;  but  that  being  Tried  at  Law,  and 
the  "Will  and  Deeds  verified  by  a  Verdict,  the  Counsel  have  attempted  to 
make  use  of  the  same  Evidence,  and  read  it  all,  or  at  least  the  greatest 

Part  of  it,  as  Evidence  of  Surprize  and  Giroumvention 

<*Now,  for  this  word  (Surprize)  it  is  a  Word  of  a  general  Signification, 
so  general  and  so  uncertain,  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  it ;  a  Man  is  sur- 
prizM  in  every  rash  and  indiscreet  Action,  or  whatsoever  is  not  done  with 
so  much  Judgment  and  Consideration  as  it  ought  to  be :  But  I  suppose 
the  Gentlemen  who  use  that  Word  in  this  Case  mean  such  Surprize  as  is 
attended  and  accompanied  with  Fraud  and  Circumvention ;  such  a  Sur- 
prize indeed  may  be  a  good  ground  to  set  aside  a  Deed  so  obtained  in 
Equity  and  hath  been  so  in  all  times ;  but  any  other  Surprize  never  was, 
and  I  hope  never  wiU  be,  because  it  will  introduce  such  a  wild  Uncer- 
tainty in  the  Decrees  and  Judgments  of  the  Court,  as  will  be  of  greater 
Consequence  than  the  Relief  in  any  Case  will  answer  for.*' 

Moreover  the  doctrine  thus  stated  is  exactly  analogous  Analog:^ 
to  that  whidi  we  have  seen  to  be  undoubted  law  concerning  ^  t^'^^ 
inadequacy  of  consideration.     The  vcdue  of  the  subject-  adequacy 
matter  of  a  contract,  and  therefore  the  adequacy  of  the  deration, 
consideration,  which  depends  on  it,  is  in  most  cases  easier 
to  measure  than  the  degree  of  deliberation  or  prudence 
with  which  the  contract  was  entered  into.    It  can  hardly 
be  contended  on  principle  that  "  surprise "  or  "  improvi- 
dence/' which  in  fact  represent  nothing  but  an  opinion  of 
the  general  character  of  a  transaction,  founded  on  a  pre- 
carious estimate  of  average  human  conduct,  ought  to  have 
a  greater  legal  effect  than  inadequacy  of  consideration, 
which  generally  admits  of  being  determined  by  reference 
to  the  market  value  of  the  object  at  the  date  of  the  contract. 

6.  Limits  of  the  right  of  rescission. 

The  right  of  setting  aside  a  contract  or  transfer  of  pro-  The  rifht 
perty  voidable  on  the  groimd  of  undue  influence  is  analogous  °*  "f^^ 
to  the  right  of  rescinding  a  transaction  voidable  on  any  that  in 
other  groimd,  and  follows  the  same  rules  with  some  slight  ^J^  &c. 
modifications  in  detail.  *^d  go- 

What  is  said  in  the  last  chapter  of  rescinding  contracts 


for  fraud  or  misrepresentation  may  be  taken  as  generally  "*^' 
applicable  here.     We  proceed  to  give  some  examples  of 
the  special  application  of  the  principles. 

p.  Q  Q 
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Examp!ei.  The  right  to  set  aside  a  gift  or  beneficial  contract  void- 
ahle  for  undue  influence  may  be  exercised  by  the  donor's 
representatives  or  successors  in  title  (x)  as  well  as  by  him- 
self, and  against  not  only  the  donee  but  persons  claiming 
through  him  (y)  otherwise  than  as  purchasers  for  value 
without  notice  (z).  But  the  jurisdiction  is  not  exercised 
at  the  suit  of  third  persons.  The  Court  will  not  refuse, 
for  example,  to  pay  a  fund,  at  the  request  of  a  petitioner 
entitled  thereto,  to  the  trustees  of  a  deed  of  gift  previously 
executed  by  the  petitioner,  because  third  parties  suggest 
that  the  gift  was  not  freely  made  (a). 
JuriBdio-  On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  support  of 
oOT^Sedto  a  claim  to  set  aside  a  contract  on  the  ground  of  undue  in- 
*f*°tn2  ^^®^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^®  influence  was  directly  employed 
party  to  by  another  contracting  party.  It  is  enough  to  show  that  it 
^con-  ^^  employed  by  someone  who  expected  to  derive  benefit 
from  the  transaction,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  other 
party  or  under  circumstances  sufficient  to  give  him  notice 
of  it.  The  most  frequent  case  is  that  of  an  ancestor  or 
other  person  in  loco  parentis  inducing  a  descendant,  etc.,  to 
give  security  for  a  debt  of  the  ancestor.  But  if  the  other 
party  does  all  he  reasonably  can  to  guard  against  undue 
influence  being  exerted  (as  by  insisting  on  the  person  in  a 
dependent  position  having  independent  professional  advice), 
and  the  precautions  he  demands  are  satisfied  in  a  manner 
he  cannot  object  to  at  the  time,  the  contract  cannot  as 
against  him  be  impeached  (b). 

It  appears  to  be  at  least  doubtful  whether  a  contract  can 
be  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  influence  exerted  on  one  of 
the  parties  by  a  stranger  to  the  contract  who  did  not  expect 
to  derive  any  benefit  from  it  (<?) :  except  where  the  contract 

{z)  Kg.  Executor:  ITunler  y.  At-  624,  628. 
kins,  3  K.  &  K.  113  ;  Coutta  v.  Ac-  (a)  Meteal/e'a  tr.  2  D.  J.  S.  122. 

worth,    8  Eq.   658.      Assignee  in  (b)  Compare  CobUtt  v.  £roek,  20 

bankruptcy- :  Ford  y.  Olden,  3  Eq.  Beav.  524,  with  Berdoe  v.  Bauston, 

461.    Devisee :  Gre»Iey  v.  Moiuley,  84  Beav.  603.    As  to  what  amounts 

4  De  G.  &  J.  78.     Heir :  Holman  to  notice,   Maitland  v.  Backhouse, 

V.  Loynet,  4  D.  M.  G.  270.  16  Sim.   68  ;   Tottenham  v.   Green, 

(y)  Buguenin  v.  Baseley,  14  Ves.  32  L.  J.  Ch.  201. 
273,  289.     Cp.  Mofony  v.  Kevnnn,  (r)  Bcntleif  v.  Maekay,  31  Beav. 

2  Dr.  &  W.  31,  40.  143,  151.     On  principle  theanswer 

(r)  Cobbfit    V.   Brock,   20  Beav.  sliould  clearly  be  in  wie  negative. 
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is  an  arrangement  between  oestmB  que  trust  olaiining  nnder 
the  same  disposition,  and  the  trustee  puts  pressure  on  one  of 
the  parties  to  make  oonoessions ;  the  ground  in  this  case  being 
the  breach  of  a  trustee's  special  duty  to  act  impartially  (d). 

The  right  to  set  aside  a  contract  originally  yoidable  on  Confiima- 
the  ground  of  undue  influence  may  be  lost  by  express  ^^^j?^ 
confirmation  (e)  or  by  delay  amounting  to  proof  of  acqui-  eBcenoe. 
escence  (/).  But  any  subsequent  confirmation  will  be 
inoperative  if  made  in  the  same  absence  of  independent 
advice  and  assistance  which  vitiated  iiie  transaction  in  the 
beginning  {g).  This  has  been  strongly  stated  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Lords  Justices  in  Moxon  v.  Payne  (A) :  "EVauds 
or  impositions  of  the  kind  practised  in  this  case  cannot  be 
condoned ;  the  right  to  property  acquired  by  such  means 
cannot  be  confirmed  in  this  Court  unless  there  be  full 
knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  full  knowledge  of  the  equitable 
rights  arising  out  of  those  facts,  and  an  absolute  release 
from  the  undue  influence  by  means  of  which  the  frauds 
were  practised.  To  make  a  confirmation  or  compromise  of 
any  value  in  this  Court  the  parties  must  be  at  arm's  length, 
on  equal  terms,  with  equcd  knowledge,  and  with  sufficient 
advice  and  protection."  And  delay  which  can  be  accounted 
for  as  not  unreasonable  in  all  the  drcumstances  is  no  bar 
to  relief  (*).  In  short,  an  act  "  the  eflPeot  of  which  is  to 
ratify  that  which  in  justice  ought  never  to  have  taken 
place"  ought  to  stand  only  upon  the  dearest  evidence  (y). 
The  effect  of  delay  on  the  part  of  the  person  seeking  relief 
is  also  subject  to  a  special  limitation.  In  a  case  between 
solicitor  and  cUent,  or  parties  standing  in  any  other  con- 
fidential relation,  less  weight  is  given  to  the  lapse  of  time 
than  is  due  to  it  when  no  such  relation  subsists  {k). 

{d)  Ellis  Y.  Barker,  7  Ch.  104.  preaence  of  an  independent  adviser 

(e)  Slump  V.  Gaby,  2D.  M.  Gc.  of  the  party  oonfirming,  if,  in  oon- 

623  ;  Morte  v.  JRoyal,  12  Yes.  355.  sequenceof  the  continuing  inflaence 

(/)  Wright  V.  Vanderplank,  8  D.  of  the  other  party,  hia  advioe  is  in 

M.  G.  133,  147  ;  Turner  v.  Collins,  fact  disregai^ :  ib. 

7  Ch.  329.  (i)  Eempson  v.  AMee,  10  Ch.  15. 

(^)  Savery  v.  King,  5  H.  L.  C.  at  U)  •^•»'*«*  ▼•  ^oyal,  12  Ves.  at 

p.  664.  p.  374. 

(A)  8  Ch.  881,  886.    And  a  con-  {k)  GreaUy  v.  MousUy,  4  De  G. 

firmation  will  not  be  helped  by  the  &  J.  78,  96.    Bat  even  in  a  cose 
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influence 
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Special 
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as  to  rela- 
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In  the  case  of  a  deliberate  confirmation  after  the  relation 
of  influence  has  ceased  to  exist,  it  need  not  be  shown  that 
the  donor  knew  the  gift  to  be  voidable(/) :  otherwise  where 
the  alleged  confirmation  is  connected  with  the  original  trans- 
action and  takes  pla.ce  under  similar  circumstances  (m). 

An  adoption  of  the  instrument  impeached  for  a  particular 
purpose  (as  by  the  exercise  of  a  power  contained  in  it)  may 
operate  as  an  absolute  confirmation  of  the  whole  (n). 

It  seems  that  the  presumption  of  influence  arising  from 
confidential  relations  is  not  to  be  extended  to  cases  where 
a  merely  trifling  benefit  is  conferred  (o).  This  is  more 
than  a  simple  application  of  the  maxim  De  minimis  nan 
curat  leccy  for  the  transaction  brought  in  question  might  be 
in  itself  of  great  magnitude  and  importance,  though  the 
advantage  gained  by  one  party  over  the  other  were  not 
large.  Indeed  the  case  to  which  this  principle  seems  most 
likely  to  be  applicable  is  that  of  a  transaction  not  of  a  com- 
mercial nature,  and  on  such  a  scale  that  the  parties,  dealing 
fairly  and  deliberately,  might  choose  not  to  be  curious  in 
weighing  a  comparatively  small  balance  of  profit  or  loss. 

As  regards  the  relation  between  solicitor  and  client,  it 
is  a  question  whether  there  is  not  an  inflexible  rule  of 
public  policy  against  the  solicitor  taking  a  gift  from  the 
client,  irrespective  of  any  presumption  of  influence.  Such 
a  rule,  if  it  exists,  is  outside  the  law  of  contract  altogether. 
It  would  apply  only  during  the  actual  continuance  of  the 
relation :  and  the  mere  fact  that  A.  has  been  B.'s  solicitor 
would  not  raise  a  presumption  against  >  an  act  of  bounty 
from  B.  to  A.  after  that  relation  had  been  fully  deter- 
mined. But  the  subject  has  never  been  authoritatively 
discussed,  with  regard  to  the  supposed  distinction,  in  a 
Court  of  Appeal ;  and  existing  authorities  (p)  can  hardly 
be  deemed  conclusive. 


between  solicitor  and  client  a  delay 
of  eighteen  years  has  beoi  held 
fatal ;  Champion  y.  Biaby,  1  Rnss. 
&  M.  639. 

(I)  Mitchell  Y,  Sotnfray.  0.  A.,  8 
Q.B.D.  687. 


(m)  KempsoHY.  Aahbetf  lOCh.  16. 

(n)  Jarratt  y.  Aldam^  9  Eq.  463. 

(o)  Per  Turner,  L.  J.,  MKode9  y. 
BaUy  1  Gh.  at  p.  268. 

(p)  ^ee Morgan Y,MineU  6Ch.D. 
638. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

Agreements  of  Imperfect  Obligation. 

Under  this  head  we  propose  to  deal  with  topics  of  a  mis-  Nature  of 
cellaneoiis  kind  as  regards  their  subject-matter,  and  forming  ^]^T^ 
anomalies  in  the  general  law  of  contract,  but  presenting  in  tions. 
those  anomalies  some  remarkable  uniformities  and  analo- 
gies of  their  own. 

Between  contracts  which  can  be  actively  enforced  by  the 
persons  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  them,  and  agreements  or 
promises  which  are  not  recognized  as  having  any  legal 
effect  at  all,  there  is  another  class  of  agreements  which 
though  they  confer  no  right  of  action  are  recognized  by 
the  law  for  other  purposes.  These  may  be  called  agree- 
ments of  imperfect  obligation.  Some  writers  (as  Pothier) 
speak  of  imperfect  obligations  in  the  sense  of  purely  moral 
duties  which  are  wholly  without  the  scope  of  law :  and 
what  we  here  call  Imperfect  Obligations  are  in  the  civil 
law  called  Natural  Obligations.  But  this  term,  the  use  of 
which  in  Boman  law  is  intimately  connected  with  the  dis^ 
tinction  between  ius  civile  and  im  gentium  (a),  would  be 
inappropriate  in  English. 

Where  there  is  a  perfect  obligation,  there  is  a  right  How  pro- 
coupled  with  a  remedy,  t.  e.  an  appropriate  process  of  law 
by  which  the  authority  of  a  competent  court  can  be  set  in 
motion  to  enforce  the  right. 

Where  there  is  an  imperfect  obligation,  there  is  a  right 
without  a*  remedy.  This  is  an  abnormal  state  of  things, 
making  an  exception  whenever  it  occurs  to  the  general  law 

(a)  Savigny,  Obi.  1.  22,  sqq.  For      law  see  Prof.  Moirhead's  note  on 
a  finmmary  Btatement  of  the  effects      Gkd.  3.  1 19  a. 
of  a  natural  obligation  in  Boman 
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expressed  in  the  maxim  Ubi  ius  ibi  remedium.  And  it  can 
be  prodaoed  only  by  the  operation  of  some  special  mle  of 
positive  law  (6).  Such  rules  may  operate  in  the  following 
ways  to  produce  an  imperfect  obligation : 

1.  By  way  of   condition  subsequent,  taking  away  a 
remedy  which  once  existed. 

2.  By  imposing  special  conditions  as  precedent  to  the 
existence  of  the  remedy. 

3.  By  excluding  any  remedy  altogether. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  show  what  are  the  effects  of 
an  imperfect  obligation  in  these  three  classes  of  oases. 

1.  Bonedj  1.  Under  the  first  head  we  have  to  notice  the  operation 
Statutes  of  of  the  Statutes  of  Limitation,  so  far  as  it  illustrates  the 
^inuta-  present  subject  (c).  The  statute  of  limitation  of  James  I. 
(21  Jao.  1,  c.  16,  s.  3)  enacts  that  the  actions  therein 
enumerated — ^which,  with  an  exception  since  repealed, 
comprise  all  actions  on  simple  contracts  {d) — ^^  shall  be 
commenced  and  sued  "  within  six  years  after  the  cause  of 
action,  and  not  after.  By  the  modem  statute  3  &  4 
Wm.  4,  c.  42,  s.  3  (g),  following  the  presumption  of  satis- 
faction after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  which  already 
obtained  in  practice  (/),  it  is  enacted  that  {inter  alia)  all 
actions  of  covenant  or  debt  upon  any  bond  or  other 

{b)  It  was  onoe  held  that  a  pnrelj  this'ptoint.  But  an  infant's  contract 

moral  obligation  might  give  rise  to  is  in  its  inception  not  of  imperfect 

an  inchoate  right  which  could  be  obligation,  but  simply  voidable, 
made  binding  and  enforceable  by  an  (d)  As  to  the  extent  to  which 

express  promise.    And  if  this  were  the  statute  applies  to  proceedings 

so  the  statement  in  the  text  would  in  equity  see  Knox  t.  Ofe,  L.  R. 

not  be  correct:    but  the  modem  6  H.  L.  656. 
authorities  disaUow  such  a  doctrine.  {e)  This  section  is  not  affected  by 

See   2  Wms.  Saund.  428  ;    supra,  the  Real  Property  Limitation  Act, 

p.  169.  1874,  except  that  proceedings  to 

(e)  Debts  contracted  by  an  infant  recover  rent  or  money  charged  on 

are  often  compared  to  debts  barred  land  will  have  to  be  taken  within 

by  the  statutes  of  limitation :  and  12  years:    37   &   38   Vict.   o.  67, 

thecomparison  is  just  to  this  extent,  ss.  1,  8. 

that  at  common  law  they  might  be  (/)  Bac.  Abr.  6. 226  (Limitation 

rendered  enforceable  in  much  the  B.  1) ;  JSoddam  y.  Moriy^  1  Be  Q. 

same  manner,  and  practically  the  &  J.  17. 
authorities  are  interohangeable  on 
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speoialitj  *' shall  be  oommenoed  and  sued"  witliin  twenty 
years  of  the  cause  of  aotion.  We  need  not  stop  to  consider 
the  exceptions  for  disability,  or  the  roles  as  to  the  time 
from  which  the  statutes  begin  to  run :  for  the  object 
throughout  this  chapter  will  not  be  to  define  to  what 
cases  and  under  what  conditions  the  laws  under  considera- 
tion apply,  when  that  is  abundantly  done  in  other  treatises, 
but  to  observe  the  general  results  which  follow  when  they 
do  apply. 

Now  there  is  nothing  in  these  statutes  to  extinguish  an  The  right 
obligation  once  created.  The  party  who  neglects  to  en-  ^^  ^"*' 
force  his  right  by  action  cannot  insist  upon  so  enforcing  it 
after  a  certain  time.  But  the  right  itself  is  not  gone.  It 
is  not  correct  even  to  say  without  qualification  that  there 
is  no  right  to  sue,  for  the  protection  given  by  the  statutes 
is  of  no  avail  to  a  defendant  unless  he  expressly  claims  it. 
Serjeant  Williams,  after  noticing  the  earlier  conflicts  of 
opinion  on  this  point,  and  some  unsatisfactory  reasons 
given  at  different  times  for  the  rule  which  has  prevailed, 
concludes  the  true  reason  to  be  that  ^'  the  Statute  of  limi- 
tations admits  the  cause  or  consideration  of  the  action  still 
existing,  and  merely  discharges  the  defendant  from  the 
remedy  "  (^).  This  alone  shows  that  an  imperfect  obliga- 
tion subsists  between  the  parties  after  the  time  of  limita- 
tion has  run  out.  In  the  case  of  unliquidated  demands 
that  obligation  is  practically  inoperative,  since  an  unliqui- 
dated demand  cannot  be  rendered  certain  except  by  action 
or  an  express  agreement  founded  on  the  relinquishment  of 
an  existing  remedy.  But  in  the  case  of  a  liquidated  debt 
the  continued  existence  of  the  debt  after  the  loss  of  the 
remedy  by  action  may  have  other  important  effects. 
Although  the  creditor  cannot  enforce  payment  by  direct  Reralte. 
process  of  law,  he  is  not  the  less  entitled  to  use  any  other  rights  of 

(p)  2  Wins.  Satmd.    163  ;    cp.  statute.    The  rule  oontmues  under 

SearpeUini  ▼.  Ateheion^  7  Q.  B.  at  the  new  practice,   Order  XIX.  r. 

p.  S78,  14  L.  J.  Q.  B.  at  n.  838,  on  15. 
the  technical  effect  of  a  plea  of  the 
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creditor 
preseryed. 


Aoknow- 
lodgment 
by  debtor. 


means  of  obtaining  it  wluoh  he  might  lawfully  have  used 
before.  Thus  if  he  has  a  lien  on  goods  of  the  debtor  for 
a  general  account,  he  majhold  the  goods  for  a  debt  barred 
by  the  statute  (A).  And  any  lien  or  express  security  he 
may  .have  for  the  particular  debt  remains  valid  (t).  If 
the  debtor  pays  money  to  him  without  directing  appro- 
priation of  it  to  any  particular  debt,  he  may  appropriate 
it  to  satisfy  a  debt  of  this  kind  (A) :  much  more  is  he  en- 
titled to  keep  the  money  if  the  debtor  pays  it  on  account 
of  the  particular  debt,  but  not  knowing,  whether  by 
ignorance  of  fact  or  of  law,  that  the  creditor  has  lost  his 
remedy.  So  an  executor  may  retain  out  of  a  legacy  a 
barred  debt  owing  from  the  legatee  to  the  testator  (/).  He 
may  also  retain  out  of  the  estate  such  a  debt  due  from  the 
testator  to  himself :  and  he  may  pay  the  testator's  barred 
debts  to  other  persons  (m) :  and  this  even  if  the  personal 
estate  is  insufficient  (n).  But  though  a  creditor  may  retain 
a  barred  debt  if  he  can,  he  may  not  resist  another  claim  of 
the  debtor  against  him  by  a  set-off  of  the  barred  debt : 
for  the  right  of  set-off  is  statutory,  and  introduced  merely 
to  prevent  cross  actions,  so  that  a  claim  pleaded  by  way  of 
set-off  is  subject  to  be  defeated  in  any  way  in  which  it 
could  be  defeated  if  made  by  action  (o).  This  reason 
applies  equally  to  all  other  cases  of  imperfect  obligations. 
Herein  our  law  differs  from  the  Roman,  in  which  compen- 
satio  did  not  depend  on  any  positive  enactment,  but  was 
an  equitable  right  derived  from  the  ius  gentium. 

Again,  the  creditor's  lost  remedy  may  be  revived  by  the 
act  of  the  debtor.  The  decisions  on  the  statute  of  James  I. 
have  established  that  a  renewed  promise  to  pay,  or  an 


(A)  Speart  y.  Sartly,  3  Esp.  81. 

(0  Higgins  v.  Scott,  2  B.  &  Ad. 
413;  Seager  y.  Atton,  26  L.  J. 
Ch.  809  (on  the  statute  of  3  &  4 
Wm.  4). 

(*)  Milli  y.  Fowket,  5  Binfip.  N.  C. 
455  ;  Nash  y.  Hodgson,  6  B.  M.  G. 
474. 

(/)  Courtenag  y.  WiUiams,  3  Ha. 


539 ;  op.  Moiev.  Gould,  15  Beay.  189. 

(w)  Hill  T.  Walker,  4  K  &  J.  166 ; 
Stahlachmidt  y.  Lett,  1  Sm.  &  G. 
416. 

(n)  Lowis  V.  jRumneg,  4Eq.  451. 

(o)  The  defence  of  set-off  must 
be  specially  met  by  replying  the 
statute  of  limitation,  see  1  Wms. 
Saund.  431. 
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aoknowledgment  from  whioh  a  promise  can  be  inferred, 
excludes  the  operation  of  the  statute.  It  was  formerly 
held  that  the  statute  rested  wholly  on  a  presumption  of 
payment,  and  therefore  that  any  acknowledgment  of  the 
debt  being  unpaid,  even  though  coupled  with  a  refusal  to 
pay,  was  sufficient.  But  this  opinion  has  long  since  been 
overruled  (p).  The  rule  has  been  explained  thus.  It  is 
settled  law  that  a  state  of  facts  on  which  there  is  an  exist* 
ing  and  complete  legal  liability  is  of  itself  no  ground  for  a 
fresh  promise  to  satisfy  the  same  liability :  thus  an  express 
promise  to  pay  the  sum  due  on  an  accoimt  stated  creates 
no  new  cause  of  action,  there  being  already  in  contempla- 
tion of  law  a  promise  to  pay  on  request  (9).  But  in  the 
case  of  a  barred  debt  this  reason  for  a  new  promise  being 
inoperative  does  not  exist:  the  original  remedy  is  gone, 
while  the  original  consideration  remains  as  a  sufficient 
foundation  for  a  subsequent  promise.  Since  the  aoknow- 
ledgment  operates,  according  to  the  modem  view,  as  a  new 
promise,  it  is  not  effectual  unless  made  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action  (r). 

The  modem  law  has  been  concisely  stated  by  MeUish,  L.  J.  What  is 
"There  must  be  one  of  three  things  to  take  the  case  out  of  ^^^^ 
the  statute.    Either  there  must  be  an  acknowledgment  of  led^ent. 
the  debt,  from  which  a  promise  to  pay  is  to  be  implied ;  or 
secondly,  there  must  be  an  unconditional  promise  to  pay 
the  debt ;  or  thirdly,  there  must  be  a  conditional  promise 
to  pay  the  debt,  and  evidence  that  the  condition  has  been 
performed  "  («).    The  promise  must  be  to  pay  the  debt  as 

{p)  2  WmB.  Saund.  183,  184.  («)  MitchelPs  claim,  6  Ch.  at  p. 

Iq)  Hopkins  v.  Zoffottf  5  H.  &  W.  828.    And  see  Wilbi/  y.  E^ee,  L.  B. 

24  ;  for  another  instance  see  Deacon  10  C.  P.  497  ;  Chaumore  y.  Turner 

y.  Gridlei/,  16  0.  B.  296,  24  L.  J.  (Ex.  Ch.),  L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  600,  606, 

C.  P.  17.  610,  620,  aadthehkiercaaeof  Me^er- 

(r)  Bateman  y.  Finder,  3  Q.  B.  hoff-v.  Frbhlieh,  3  C.  P.  D.  333,  in 

674^  11  L.  J.  Q.  B.  281.    But  the  C.  A.,  4  C.  P.D.  63,  which  also 

explanation  is  not  satisfying,  since  show  how  much  difficoltjthere  may 

the  consideration  for  the  new  pro-  be  in  determining  in  a  particular 

mise  is  whoUy  past,  and  theraore  case  whether  there  has  been  an  un- 

insufficient  according   to    modem  conditional    promise;    Quineey   y. 

doctrine.    See  p.  170,  aboye.  Sharpe,  1  Ex.  D.  72,  Skeet  y.  Lind- 

toy,  2Ex.D.  814. 
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ex  dehito  imtitiae;  a  promise  to  pay  as  a  debt  of  honour  is 
insuffioient,  as  it  excludes  the  admission  of  legal  liability  {t). 
When  the  promise  is  implied,  it  must  be  as  an  inference  of 
fact,  not  of  law ;  the  payment  of  interest  under  compulsion 
of  law  does  not  imply  any  promise  to  pay  the  principal  («). 

The  acknowledgment  or  promise,  if  express,  must  be  in 
writing  and  signed  by  the  debtor  (9  Geo.  4,  o.  14,  s.  1)  or 
his  agent  duly  authorized  (Mercantile  Law  Amendment 
Act,  1856,  19  &  20  Yict.  c.  97,  s.  13).  But  an  acknow- 
ledgment may  still  be  implied  from  the  payment  of  interest, 
or  of  part  of  the  principal  on  account  of  the  whole,  without 
any  admission  in  writing  {x). 

The  more  recent  statute  which  limits  the  time  for  suing 
on  contracts  by  specialty  contains  an  express  proviso  as  to 
acknowledgment  and  part  payment  (3  &  4  Wm.  4,  o.  42, 
8-  5)  {y)'  The  cases  as  to  acknowledgment,  &c.  under  the 
statute  of  James,  and  Lord  Tenterden's  Act,  are  not  applic- 
able to  this  proviso.  Here  the  operation  of  the  acknow- 
ledgment is  independent  of  any  new  promise  to  pay,  and 
the  action  in  which  the  acknowledgment  is  to  be  operative 
must  be  founded  on  the  original  obligation  alone  (s). 

The  Act  for  the  Limitation  of  Actions  and  Suits  relating 
to  Eeal  Property  (3  &  4  Wm.  4,  c.  27)  does  not  only  bar 
the  remedy,  but  extinguishes  the  right  at  the  end  of  the 
period  of  limitation :  (s.  34,  see  Dart  Y.  &  P.  402).  It  is 
therefore  unconnected  with  our  present  subject. 

We  have  seen  that  by  the  operation  of  the  statutes  of 
limitation  applicable  to  contracts  the  right  itself  is  not 
destroyed,  but  only  the  conditions  of  enforcing  it  are 
affected.  The  law  of  limitation  is  a  law  relating  not  to 
the  substance  of  the  cause  of  action,  but  to  procedure. 
Hence  follows  a  consequence  which  is  important  in  private 


(0  Maecordv,  Osborne,  IC.P.D. 
6C8  (on  Lord  Tenterden's  Act). 

(tt)  Morgan  v.  Rotclandt,  L.  IL  7 
Q.  B.  493,  498. 

(x)  2  Wms.  Saund.  181,  187,  see 
also  the  notes  to  Whitcomh  v.  Whit- 


ing, 1  Sm.  L.  0. 


iy)  See  Peanx.  Laing,  12 Eq.  41. 

(z)  Roddam  y.  Mor^,  1  De  G. 
&  J.  1,  opinion  of  Williams  and 
Orowder,  J  J.  at  p.  15. 
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international  law,  namely  that  these  enactments  belong  to  theremedj 
the  kx  forty  not  to  the  lex  contractuSj  and  are  binding  on  all  ^[^ed  „ 
persons  who  seek  their  remedy  in  the  oonrts  of  this  country,  pu^  of 
A  suitor  in  an  English  court  must  sue  within  the  time 
limited  by  the  English  statute,  though  the  cause  of  action 
may  have  arisen  in  a  country  where  a  longer  time  is 
allowed  (a),  Conyersely,  an  action  brought  in  an  English 
court  within  the  English  period  of  limitation  is  maintain- 
able although  a  shorter  period  limited  by  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  contract  was  made  has  elapsed,  eyen  if  a 
competent  court  of  that  place  has  given  judgment  in  favour 
of  the  defendant  on  the  ground  of  such  period  having 
expired  {b).  And  for  this  purpose  a  document  under  seal 
has  been  treated  by  an  English  court  as  creating  a  specialty 
debt,  though  made  in  a  country  where  our  distinction 
between  simple  contract  and  specialty  debts  does  not  exist, 
and  more  than  six  years  before  action  brought  (c). 

The  House  of  Lords,  as  a  Scotch  court  of  appeal,  has 
had  to  decide  a  similar  question  as  between  the  law  of 
Scotland  and  the  law  of  France.  It  was  held  that  the 
Scottish  law  of  prescription  applied  to  an  action  brought 
in  Scotland  on  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  and  accepted  in 
France,  the  right  of  action  on  which  in  France  had  been 
saved  by  judicial  proceedings  there  (rf).  In  the  case  where 
the  shorter  of  the  two  periods  of  limitation  is  that  allowed 
by  the  foreign  law  governing  the  substance  of  the  contract, 
and  that  period  has  elapsed,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to 

(a)  British  Linen  Co,  v.  Brum'  [e)  Alliance  Bank  of  Simla  r. 
mond,  10  B.  k  C.  903.  Carey,  6  C.  P.  J>,  429  (a  bond  exe- 

(b)  HuberY.Sleinery2Bmg.'N.C,  outed  in  British  India).  Possibly 
202  (debt  barred  by  French  law :  the  use  bjr  British  subjects  of  an 
ffarria  v.  Quinef  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  653  English  form,  unmeaning  at  the 
(debt  barred  by  Hanx  law) :  in  the  place  of  execution,  may  justify  the 
latter  case  Ciockbum,  G.  J.,  ex-  mferenoe  that  they  at  the  time  in- 
pressed  some  doubt  as  to  the  prin-  tended  the  document  to  operate  as 
ciple,  admitting  however  that  the  an  English  deed.  Otherwise  the 
rue  was  settled  by  authority :  Sa-  decision  seems  not  easy  to  support. 
Tigny  too  (Syst.  8.  273)  ia  for  ap-  (<Q  DonY.  Zippmann,  6  01.  ft  F.  1. 
plying  that  law  which  governs  the  See  also  2  Wms.  Saund.  399. 
substance  of  the  contract. 
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aBoertain  that  the  foreign  law  is  analogous  to  our  own  in 
its  operation,  and  merely  takes  awaj  the  remedy  without 
making  the  oontraot  void  at  the  end  of  the  time  of  pre- 
scription. But  it  is  considered  that  an  actual  destruction 
of  the  right  would  be  so  inoonvenient  and  unreasonable 
that  it  may  almost  be  presumed  that  such  is  not  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  any  civilized  state ;  and  the 
English  courts  would  not  put  such  a  construction  on 
the  foreign  law  unless  compelled  so  to  do  by  very  strong 
evidence  (rf). 

We  shall  presently  see  that  analogous  questions  con- 
cerning the  lex  fori  may  arise  in  other  cases  of  imperfect 
obligations. 

2.  Condi-  2.  Under  the  second  head  fall  the  cases  of  particular 
^^?to"  classes  of  contracts  where  the  law  requires  particular  acts 
remedy,  to  be  done  by  the  parties  or  one  of  them  (in  respect  of  the 
of  Frauds,  form  of  the  contract  or  otherwise)  as  conditions  precedent 
^'  *•  to  the  contract  being  recognized  as  enforceable. 

A.  The  most  important  of  the  enactments  thus  imposing 
special  conditions  on  contracts  is  the  fourth  section  of  the 
Statute  of  Frauds  (29  Car.  2,  c.  3). 

The  fourth  section  enacts  that  after  the  date  there  men- 
tioned 

<'  no  action  ahaU  be  brought  whereby  to  charge  any  executor  or  adminis- 
trator upon  any  special  promise  to  answer  damages  out  of  his  own  estate; 
or  whereby  to  charge  the  defendant  upon  any  special  promise  to  answer 
for  the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriages  of  another  person ;  or  to  charge  any 
person  upon  any  agreement  made  upon  consideration  of  marriage;  or 
upon  any  contract  or  sale  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  or  any 
interest  in  or  concerning  them ;  or  upon  any  agreement  that  is  not  to  be 
performed  within  the  space  of  one  year  from  the  making  thereof ;  unless 
the  agreement  upon  which  such  action  shall  be  brought  or  some  memoran- 
dum or  note  thereof  shall  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be 
charged  therewith  or  some  other  person  thereunto  by  him  lawfully 
authorized." 

{d)  JSuher   v.    Steiner^    2  Bin^.      Erenoh  law  of  preeoiiption  the  right 
N.   C.  202,   where  it  was  in  vam      was  absolutely  extinguished, 
attempted   to    show  that  by  the 
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The  terms  of  the  17th  section  (16th  in  the  Revised 
Statutes)  are  different.  It  does  not  only  prevent  oontraots 
for  the  sale  of  goods  of  the  value  of  10/.  or  upwards  (Lord 
Tenterden's  Act,  9  Geo.  4,  o.  14,  s.  7,  has  the  effect  of 
substituting  "value"  for  "price") (a)  from  being  sued 
upon  except  under  the  conditions  specified,  but  enacts 
that  they  shall  not  "  be  allowed  to  be  good  " :  and  it  has 
been  thought  that  where  the  conditions  are  not  satisfied 
the  agreement  is  absolutely  void  as  against  the  party  who 
has  not  signed  (/).  But  the  weight  of  recent  opinion  is 
in  favour  of  holding  that,  notwithstanding  the  difference 
of  language,  the  17th  section,  like  the  4th,  is  only  a  law 
of  procedure  (^).  There  is  no  positive  decision  on  the 
point.  The  cases  of  part  acceptance  of  the  goods  or  part 
payment  of  the  price  are  expressly  provided  for,  either  of 
these  having  the  same  effect  as  a  duly  made  memorandum 
in  writing. 

We  now  return  to  the  fourth  section.    For  the  sake  of  Effect  of 
brevity  we  shall  use  the  term  "  informal  agreement "  to  rome  time 
signify  any  agreement  which  comes  within  this  section  and  not  settled, 
does  not  comply  with  its  requirements. 

For  some  time  it  was  not  fully  settled  what  was  the 
effect  of  this  enactment  on  informal  agreements.  There 
was  some  authority  for  saying  it  made  them  void.  It  was 
never  held  necessary  in  the  courts  of  law  for  a  defendant 
sued  on  an  informal  agreement  to  plead  the  statute 
specially,  as  in  the  case  of  the  statutes  of  limitation :  and 
it  has  been  held  (before  the  G.  L.  P.  Act)  that  a  special 

{e)  Harman  y.  Reeve^   18  G.  B.  v.  Alderton^  8  App.  Ca.  at  p.  488 ; 

687,  696,  26  L.  J.  0.  P.  267.  Brett,  L.  J.  in  Britain  y.  Botaiter, 

{/)  Where  one  party  Has  signed  11  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  127.    Cp.  jodg- 

and  the  other  not,  the  contract  is  ment  of  Williams,  J.  in  Bailey  y. 

said  to  be  good  or  not  at  the  elec-  Sweeting,  9  C.  B.  N.  S.  843,  869, 

tion  of  the   party  who  has  not  80  L.  J.  C.  P.  160,  164 ;  and  see 

Xed — «.  e.  he  may  sue  the  other  Anson,  66,  and  an  article  in  9  Am. 

has  signed,  though  the  other  Law  Bey.  436.    The  supposed  dis- 

oaonot    sue   him.      Benjamin   on  tinotion  between  the  two  sections 

Sale,  219.    This  is  also  the  case  is  pointedly  taken  in  Laythoarp  y. 

under  s.  4  :  Laythoarp  y.  Bryant,  Bryant,  2  iBing.  N.  C.  735,  747,  and 

2  Bing.  N.  C.  736.  Leroux  y. Brown,  12  C.  B.  801,  824, 

(^)  Lord  Blackburn  in  Maddieon  826. 
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plea  was  not  only  nimeoessaiy  but  bad  as  an  ^^  aignmenta- 
tive  denial "  of  the  contraot  declared  npon  (A).  Moreover 
an  action  cannot  be  maintained  when,  although  it  is  not 
brought  to  enforce  any  right  ex  contractu^  the  right  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  plaintifE's  claim  depends  on  an 
informal  agreement.  In  Carrington  v.  RooU  {i)  the  plain- 
tifE  sued  in  trespass  for  seizing  his  horse  and  cart:  the 
defendant  pleaded  that  they  were  incumbering  and  doing 
damage  on  his  ground:  the  plaintiff  replied  a  verbal 
agreement  that  the  defendant  should  sell  the  crop  and 
grass  growing  there  to  the  plaintiff,  and  that  the  plaintiff 
might  enter  with  his  horse  and  cart  to  take  them.  It  was 
held  that  this  agreement  was  for  the  sale  of  an  interest  in 
land  within  s.  4,  and  that  the  plaintiff  could  not  set  it  up, 
though  it  might  have  been  available,  as  a  licence  only,  in 
answer  to  an  action  for  trespass  (A:).  Both  here  and  in  the 
later  case  of  Reade  y.  Lamb  above  cited  the  judges  said 
distinctly  enough  that  informal  agreements  were  not  only 
not  enforceable  but  void.  And  so  Sir  W.  Grant  appears 
to  have  thought  in  Randall  v.  Morgan  (/).  These  dicta 
are  not  consistent  with  the  decisions  to  be  presently  men- 
tioned in  which  the  existence  of  an  imperfect  obligation  is 
implied.  And  there  had  also  been  judicial  expressions  of 
opinion  the  other  way.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  notice 
these,  for  the  point  was  expressly  decided  by  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  Leroxix  v.  Brown  (w),  where  the  earlier 
Decision  dicta  are  also  considered.  The  action  was  on  a  contract 
^  firo^:  ^^*  ^^  ^®  performed  within  one  year,  and  made  in  France, 
agreement  where  by  the  Erench  law  the  plaintiff  might  have  sued 
but  oSy     on  it.     For  the  plaintiff  it  was  argued  that  s.  4  of  the 

(A)  Iteade  v.  Lamb,  6  Ex.  130,  20  out  further  repetition  at  anj  subee- 

L.  J.  Ex.  161 .  Since  the  Judicature  quent  stage  of  the  prooeedings :  t^. 

Acts  the  defence  of  the  statute  must  (i)  2  M.  &  W.  248. 

always  be  distinctly  raised  on  the  {k)  Cp.  Crosby  y.    Wadswifrth,  6 

pleadings.     Order  XIX.  r.  15,  op.  East  602. 

r.  20.   As  to  the  fofmer  practice  m  (0  12  Ves.  at  p.  73. 

equity  see  Johnassou  v.  JBanKoU  (C.  (m)  12  0. B.  801,  22 L.  J.  CP.  1 ; 

A.)  2  Gh.  D.  298.    Once  properly  and  see  per  Lord  Blackburn  in  Jfmf- 

raised  the  defence  is  available  with-  diwn  v.  Aiderton,  ubi  tup. 
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Statute  of  Frauds  applied  to  the  substanoe  of  the  oontraot,  not  en- 
and  therefore,  on  general  principles  of  private  international  *<>«»*^l®» 
law,  did  not  affect  contracts  which  were  made  out  of  Eng- 
land, and  which  as  to  their  substance  were  to  be  governed 
bj  the  law  of  the  place  where  they  were  made.  But  for 
the  defendant  it  was  answered  that  this  enactment,  like 
the  Statute  of  Limitation,  only  affected  the  remedy,  and 
was  therefore  a  law  of  the  procedure  of  the  English  courts, 
and  as  such  binding  on  all  suitors  who  might  seek  to  enforce 
their  rights  in  those  courts :  the  agreement  might  be  good 
enough  for  any  other  purpose,  but  the  plaintiff  could  not 
sue  on  it  in  England.  And  this  view  was  adopted  by  the 
court.  Jervia,  0.  J.  said :  "  The  statute  in  this  part  of  it 
does  not  say  that  unless  those  requisites  are  complied  with 
the  contract  shall  be  voidy  but  merely  that  no  action  shall  be 
brought  upon  it.  .  .  .  The  fourth  section  relates  only 
to  the  procedure  and  not  to  the  right  and  validity  of  the 
contract  itself."  It  will  be  observed  that  the  plaintiff  was 
here  in  the  curious  position  of  contending,  in  order  to  sup- 
port his  right  to  recover  on  a  contract  made  in  France,  that 
it  would  have  been  absolutely  void  if  made  in  England  (w). 
The  decision  in  Leroiu  v.  Brown,  taken  together  with  the 
reasoning  by  which  it  was  arrived  at,  seems  to  involve  the 
following  propositions  as  corollaries : 

(a)  A  foreign  or  coloDial  court  would  enforce  an  English 
agreement,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  informal  under 
s.  4  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  if  it  had  the  general  re- 
quisites of  a  valid  contract  in  English  law,  and  was  not' 
informal  according  to  the  local  law  of  procedure. 

ifi)  An  English  court  would  enforce  a  foreign  agreement, 
if  enforceable  by  the  foreign  law  applicable  to  the  substance 
of  the  agreement,  notwithstanding  that  if  made  in  England 
it  might  have  been  held  void  under  s.  17.  (This  would  not 
be  inconsistent  with  Hope  v.  Hope  (o),  which  only  shows 

(n)  Leroux  ▼.  Brwvii  waS  doubted  just  seen  that  the  assumption  as  to 

by  Willes,  J.  in    Williams,  app.  the  effect  of  s.  17,  which,  however, 

Wheeler,  resp.  8  0.  B.  N.  S.  299,  is  not  necessary  to  the  decision,  is 

316.     Sarigny,  Syst.  8.  270,  also  not  now  generally  accepted, 

takes  the  opposite  view.    "We  have  (o)  8  D,  M.  G-.  731,  740,  743. 
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that  English  courts  will  not  enf  oroe  any  contract,  to  what- 
ever law  it  should  he  referred,  which  contains  "any 
material  provision  tending  directly  to  infringe  within 
England  the  policy  of  the  English  law  " :  the  expression 
of  Turner,  L.  J.,  that  a  contract  must  be  "  consistent  with 
the  laws  and  policy  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  sought  to 
be  enforced "  means,  as  appears  by  the  context,  nothing 
more  extensive.  The  agreement  there  in  question  was 
made  in  France  between  an  Enghshman  and  his  wife,  and 
provided  in  effect  for  the  collusive  conduct  of  a  divorce 
suit  in  England.) 

It  was  even  argued  in  one  recent  case  that  the  words 
"  no  action  shall  be  brought "  confine  the  operation  of  the 
statute  to  civil  process,  so  that  an  informal  agreement  for 
service  not  to  be  performed  within  a  year  might  be  enforced 
by  criminal  process  under  the  Master  and  Servant  Act, 
1867.  But  the  Court  held  that  such  a  construction  would 
be  too  unreasonable,  and  the  statute  must  mean  that  in- 
formal agreements  are  not  to  be  enforced  in  any  way  (p). 

^^«"^*8of       It  being  established  that  the  informal  agreements  we  are 
obi^ation  Considering  are  not  void,  it  follows  that  they  give  rise  to 
S^Statute  i^P©^®^  obligations.     We  will  now  indicate  the  results, 
of  Fraudfl.  "We  have  seen  that  neither  the  obligation  itself,  nor  any 
right  immediately  founded  on  it,  can  be  directly  enforced. 
But  it  is  recognized  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  anything 
actually  done  in  pursuance  of  it,  and  anything  so  done  may 
in  many  cases  be  a  good  consideration  for  a  new  obligation 
on  a  subsequent  and  distinct  contract,  or  a  sufficient  founda- 
tion for  a  new  obligation  quasi  ex  contractu, 

-^^  A.  Money  paid  under  an  informal  agreement  cannot  be 

paid.         recovered  back  merely  on  the  ground  of  the  agreement  not 

(p)  JBanhs  ▼.  Crosslandy  L.  B.  10  tract  in  partionlar  cases  whioh  are 
Q.B.  97.  The  Act  is  now  repealed  made  sabstantiye  offences  hj  the 
by  the  Employers  and  Workmen  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Pro- 
Act,  1875,  38  &  89  Vict.  c.  90.  Qti,  perty  Act,  1876,  38  &  39  Vict, 
whether  the  decision  be  applicable  c.  86. 
to  the  malicious  breaches  of  con- 
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being  enforceable.  Thus  if  a  responsibility  has  been  assumed 
and  executed  under  a  verbal  guaranty,  the  guarantor  can- 
not recover  back  the  money  paid  by  him  (q) .  So  a  purchaser 
cannot  recover  a  deposit  paid  on  an  informal  agreement 
for  the  sale  of  land^  the  vendor  remaining  ready  and  willing 
to  complete  (r).  And  not  only  can  the  one  party  keep 
money  actually  paid  to  him  by  the  other,  but  if  money  is 
paid  by  A.  to  B.  in  order  to  be  paid  over  to  C.  in  pursuance 
of  an  informal  agreement  between  A.  and  C.  which  C.  has 
executed,  then  0.  can  recover  it  as  money  received  to  his 
use.  In  Griffith  v.  Young  («)  the  plaintiff  was  the  defen- 
dant's landlord.  The  defendant  wished  to  assign  to  one 
P.,  which  he  could  not  do  without  the  plaintiff's  consent. 
It  was  verbally  agreed  that  P.  should  pay  the  defendant 
100/.  for  goodwill,  out  of  which  the  defendant  was  to  pay 
40/.  to  the  plaintiff  for  his  consent  to  the  assignment.  P. 
knowing  of  this  agreement  paid  the  100/.  to  the  defen- 
dant: it  was  held  that  the  defendant  was  liable  to  the 
plaintiff  for  40/.  in  an  action  for  money  received  to  his 
use.  Lord  EUenborough  said :  "  If  one  agree  to  receive 
money  for  the  use  of  another  upon  consideration  executed, 
however  frivolous  or  void  the  consideration  might  have 
been  in  respect  of  the  person  paying  the  money,  if  indeed 
it  were  not  absolutely  immoral  or  illegal,  the  person  so 
receiving  it  cannot  be  permitted  to  gainsay  his  having 
received  it  for  the  use  of  that  other." 

On  the  same  principle,  if  on  the  faith  of  an  informal 
agreement  money  has  been  paid  in  advance  to  a  party  who 
afterwards  refuses  or  fails  to  perform  his  part  of  it,  or  has 
been  expended  on  his  a<K)ount,  it  is  conceived  that  proof  of 
the  agreement  may  be  admitted  to  show  what  was  in  fact 
the  consideration  which  has  failed  {t). 

B.  The  execution  of  an  informal  agreement  may  be  '^*^ 

^  ag^reement 

executed. 
(q)  Shaw  v.  Woodcock,  7  B.  &  0.       714. 
73,  83,  84.    Cp.  Sweet  v.  Lee,  8  M.  (s)  12  East  513. 

&  Gr.  452.  (tS  See  Pullbrook  v.  Lawes,  1  Q. 

(r)  Thomas  v.  Brown,  1  Q.  B.  D.       B.  U.  284. 

r.  R  R 
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shown  as  a  fact,  and  the  party  who  has  had  some  benefit 
from  such  execution,  so  as  in  fact  to  get  what  he  hargained 
for,  cannot  treat  the  bargain  as  a  nullity.  Thus  the  de- 
livery of  possession  under  an  informal  agreement  for  the 
sale  of  land  is  a  good  consideration  for  a  promissory  note 
for  the  balance  of  the  purchase-money  (t*).  It  was  held  in 
the  case  cited  that  the  bargain  was  for  a  future  conyeyanoe, 
and  that  the  defendant,  who  did  not  deny  the  plaintiffa* 
allegation  that  they  were  willing  to  convey,  had  got  all  he 
bargained  for. 

The  same  holds  of  an  account  stated.  In  Cocking  v. 
Ward  {x)  there  was  an  oral  agreement  by  an  incoming 
tenant  from  year  to  year  to  pay  100/.  to  the  outgoing 
tenant :  it  was  held  that  the  agreement  was  within  s.  4  of 
the  statute,  and  the  outgoing  tenant  could  not  recover  the 
100/.  on  the  agreement  itself,  but  that  on  an  account 
stated  he  could. 

Again,  money  due  simply  imder  an  informal  agreement 
from  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant  cannot  of  course  be  set 
off ;  but  the  performance  of  an  informal  agreement  by  the 
defendant  may  be  good  as  an  accord  and  satisfaction.  In 
Lavery  v.  Turley  (y)  the  plaintiff  sued  for  goods  sold,  &c. : 
the  defendant  pleaded  an  equitable  plea  showing  that  in 
pursuance  of  an  agreement  between  the  parties  (which 
turned  out  to  be  verbal)  the  defendant  had  given  up  to 
the  plaintiff  possession  of  a  house  and  premises  in  satisfac- 
tion, of  the  causes  of  action  sued  upon.  The  plea  was  held 
good,  and  it  seems  it  was  good  enough  at  law  (per  Bram- 
well  and  ChanneU,BB.).  Pollock,  O.B.  said:  "It  is  pleaded 
as  a  fact  that  the  defendant  performed  the  agreement  and 
the  plaintiff  accepted  such  performance  in  satisfaction. 
The  objection  that  the  agreement  was  not  in  writing  is 
got  rid  of.  The  fourth  section  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds 
does  not  ezdude  unwritten  proof  in  the  case  of  executed 

(ii)  J<me9  V.  Jona,  6  M.  &  W.  84.  (y)  6  H.  &  N.  239,  80  L.  J.  Ex. 

^  '  -  ^,  B.  858,  16  L.  J.  C.  P.      49. 


(ii)  J<mei 

U  1  c. 

246. 
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oontracts''  (0).     This  of  oouise  does  not  mean  tliat  the 
agreement  itself  can  in  any  case  be  sued  upon  (s). 

c.  It  is  a  well-known  doctrine  of  equity  that  one  who  has  Ab  to  part 
partly  performed  an  informal  agreement  for  the  purchase  |^^' 
or  hiring  of  land  (a)  is  entitled  to  and  can  sue  foraspecific  ^^^• 
performance  at  the  hands  of  the  other  party,  if  the  acts  of 
part  performance  have  been  done  on  the  faith  of  an  exist- 
ing agreement,  and  have  been  of  such  a  kind  that  the 
parties  cannot  be  restored  to  their  original  position,  and  if 
the  existence  of  an  agreement  is  reasonably  to  be  inferred 
from  the  acts  themselves,  or  they  are  ^^unequivocally 
referable  to  the  contract"  (ft).  This  seems  to  be  the  real 
meaning  of  the  distinctions  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  a  sufiBl- 
cient  part  performance  (c).  Payment  of  money  is  in  itself 
an  equivocal  act,  and  therefore  the  part  payment  of  pur- 
chase-money is  not  a  sufficient  part  performance  (d).  But 
payment  of  increased  rent  by  a  yearly  tenant  holding  over 
has  been  held  a  sufficient  part  performance  of  an  agreement 
for  a  lease  (e).  Here  the  part  performance  consists  not  in 
the  payment  itself,  but  in  a  possession  which,  though  con- 
tinuous in  time  with  the  old  possession  of  the  plaintiff  as 
yearly  tenant,  is  shown  to  be  in  fact  referable  to  some  new 
agreement  (/).     This  doctrine  of  part  performance  is  not 

{z)  op.  Souch  V.   Straufhridge,  2  Baggallaj,  L,  J.  in  Humphreya  v. 

C.  B.  808,  814,  15  L.J.  C.  P.  170,  Greeny   II  Q.   B.  B.  at    p.  166; 

and  remarks  on  the  diotmn  there  in  Brett,  L.  J.  took  a  different  view, 

Sanderson  v.  Graves^  L.  R.  10  Ex.  and  could  not  accept  Nunn  y.  Fa^ 

234,  238,  241.  hian,  ib.  p.  160. 

(a)  The  doctrine  is  not  expended  (/)  On  the  general  theory  of 

to  other    transactions,  Britain  ▼.  possession  as  constituting  part  per- 


Sossiter,  C.  A.  11  Q.  B.  D.  123,  formance   see  per  Jessel,   M.   R. 

131.  Ungley  v.  Ungleg,  6  Ch.  D.  at  p. 

{b)  Jifaddieon  Y,  Alderton,  S  Ajm,  890:  '^  The  reason  is  that  possession 

Ca.  at  p.  476;   Bell's  Principles,  by  a  stranger  is  evidence  that  there 

479,  cited  1^  Lord  Selbome,  tb.  at  was  some  contract,    and  is  such 

p.  477.  cogent  evidence  as  to  compel  the 

(e)  See  the  authorities  collected  Court  to    admit  evidence  at  the 

Dart  v.  &  P.  2,  1023.  terms  of  the  contract  in  order  that 

{d)  Lord  Selbome,  8  App.  Ga.  at  justice  may  be  done  between  the 

p.  479.  parties";    to   same  effect  Cotton 

{e)  Nunn  v.  Fabian,    1    Ch.   36.  L.  J.  in  Britain  v.    Boatiiery   11 

See  explanation  of  that  case  by  Q.  B.  B.  at  p.  131. 

rr2 
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in  direct  oontradiction  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds.  It  would 
be  erroneous  to  say  that  a  court  of  equity  accepts  proof  of 
an  oral  agreement  and  part  performance  as  a  substitute  for 
the  evidence  required  by  the  statute.  The  plaintifE's  right 
in  the  first  instance  rests  not  on  contract  but  on  a  principle 
akin  to  estoppel ;  the  defendant's  conduct  being  equivalent 
to  a  continuing  statement  to  some  such  effect  as  this :  It  is 
true  that  our  agreement  is  not  binding  in  law,  but  you  are 
safe  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  in  acting  as  if  it  were.  A 
man  cannot  be  allowed  to  set  up  the  legal  invalidity  of  an 
agreement  on  the  faith  of  which  he  has  induced  or  allowed 
the  other  party  to  alter  his  position  {g).  In  the  law  of 
Scotland  such  facts  are  said  to  '^  raise  a  personal  excep- 
tion "  (A).  The  same  principle  of  equity  is  carried  out  in 
cases  of  representation  independent  of  contract  (see  p.  616, 
below)  and  even  of  mere  acquiescence.  In  equity  an  owner 
may  be  estopped  by  acquiescence  from  asserting  his  rights, 
although  there  has  not  been  any  agreement  at  all  (t).  This 
also  explains  why  the  plaintiff  must  show  part  performance 
on  his  own  side,  and  part  performance  by  the  defendant 
would  be  immaterial  {k).  When  the  Court  is  satisfied  that 
the  plaintiff  has  altered  his  position  on  the  faith  of  an 
agreement,  and  that  the  defendant  cannot  be  heard  to  deny 
the  existence  of  that  agreement,  it  proceeds  to  ascertain  by 
the  ordinary  means  what  the  terms  of  the  agreement  were. 
The  proof  of  this  is  strictly  collateral  to  the  main  issue, 
though  the  practical  result  is  that  the  agreement  is  enforced. 

Ante-  p.  The  case  of  an  agreement  in  consideration  of  marriage 

agree-        presents  special  difficulties,  and  has  to  be  treated  in  an  ex- 

ments. 

(^)  Caton  y.  Catm^  1  Ch.  at  p.  authorities  do  not  exhibit  a  Teiy 

148,  Morphett  y.  JoneSy  1  Swanst.  at  definite  or  settled  theory, 

p.  181,  Dale  v.  Hamilton,  6  Ha.  at  (h)  Bell,  cited  by  Lord  Selbome, 

p.  381 ;   accordingly  the  cases  on  8  App.  Cas.  476. 

estoppel  at  law  are  compared  by  (»)  See  Batnsdm  v.  Ih/son,  L.  R. 

IiordCranworthin/orrf;p;iv.  Jlfow<?y,  1  H.  L.  129,  140,   168;  I^ncell  v. 

6  H.  L.  G.  185,  213,  and  by  Lord  Thomas,  6  Ha.  300;   and  the  re- 

Campbell  in  Piggott  v.  Stratton,  1  marks  of  Fry,  J.  in    Willmott  v, 

D.  F.  J.  33,  49.     It  must  be  ad-  Barber,  16  Ch.  D.  96,  106. 

mitted,  however,   that  the  recent  {k)  Caion  v.  Caton,  supra. 
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oeptional  manner.  This  subject  is  fully  disoussed  in  Mr. 
Davidson's  volume  on  settlements  (Dav.  Conv.  vol.  3, 
part  1,  appendix  No.  1,  to  which  place  the  reader  is  referred 
for  details).  It  is  thoroughly  settled  that  the  marriage 
itself  does  not  constitute  such  a  part  performance  as  to 
make  the  agreement  binding  in  equity  in  the  manner  just 
mentioned,  though  other  acts  may  have  that  effect  (/). 

The  next  question  is,  what  is  the  effect  of  a  post-nuptial  Effect  of 
"  note  or  memorandum  "  satisfying  the  requisites  of  the  Son  by*' 
statute  on  an  ante-nuptial  informal  agreement  P  ^*^*««i 

The  authorities  are  not  veiy  clear  on  this  point.     It  is  wnting. 
submitted  however  that  if  attention  be  given  to  the  actual 
decisions  rather  than  to  the  language  used  on  various 
occasions,  little  or  no  real  conflict  will  be  foimd.     It  is  not 
the  Statute  of  Frauds  alone  that  has  to  be  considered  in. 
these  cases,  but  also  the  statute  of  13  Eliz.  o.  5,  and  the 
extensive    application  of  it  by  judicial  construction  to 
voluntary  dispositions  of  property.     Two  distinct  questions 
are  in  fact  raised:  namely  whether  an  informal  ante-nuptial 
agreement  can  after  the  marriage  be  rendered  valid  as 
against  the  promisor y  and  whether  a  post-nuptial  settlement 
can  be  made  to  relate  back  to  such  an  agreement  so  as  to 
be  deemed  a  settlement  made  for  valuable  consideration 
6md  thus  be  rendered  valid  as  against  creditors.     The  first  Good  as 
question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  the  decision  in  pJ^SSor : 
Barkworth  v.   Young  (m).     The  case  was  decided  on  de-  Bark- 
murrer,  and  the  facts  assumed  by  the  Court  on  the  case  Young, 
made  by  the  plaintiff's  bill  were  to  this  effect.     The  testa- 
tor against  whose  estate  the  suit  was  brought  had  orally 
promised  his  daughter's  husband  before  and  in  considera- 
tion of  the  marriage  that  at  his  death  she  should  have  an 
equal  share  of  his  property  with  his  other  children.    After 
the  marriage  the  testator  made  an  affidavit  in  the  course  of 
a  litigation  unconnected  with  this  agreement,  in  which  he 
incidentally  admitted  it.     It  was  held  that  the  affidavit 

(/)  See    lAmmce   v.    Tiemey,    1       Pinniger,  3  B.  M.  G.  671,  675. 
Mao.  &  G.  661,  671;  Sttreome  t.  (m)  4  Drew.  1. 
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was  a  sufficient  note  or  memorandnm  of  the  agieement 

within  the  Statute  of  Erauds,  and  that  as  such,  although 

subsequent  to  the  marriage,  it  rendered  the  agreement 

binding  on  the  testator. 

Bad  as  The  second  question  is  practically  (though,  as  will  be  seen, 

^^^>g      not  quite  decisively)  answered  in  the  negative  by  the  almost 

of^tors:   contemporaneous  decision  in  Warden  v.  Jones  (n).     That 

Jones.        was  a  creditor's  suit  to  set  aside  a  post-nuptial  settlement. 

It  was  attempted  to  support  the  settlement  as  having  been 

made  pursuant  to  an  oral  ante-nuptial  agreement.    This 

agreement  was  not  referred  to  in  the  settlement  by  any 

recital  or  otherwise.    It  was  held  both  by  Romilly,  M.  R. 

and  by  Lord  Cranworth,  C.  on  appeal,  that  the  settlement 

could  not  be  supported :  and  Loid  Oranworth  inclined  to 

think  (o)  that  if  the  settlement  had  expressly  referred  to 

the  agreement  it  would  have  made  no  difference. 

The  result  of  this  and  of  Barktvorth  v.  Young  appears 
to  be  that  the  imperfect  obligation  arising  from  an 
informal  ante-nuptisd  agreement  csm  be  made  perfect  and 
binding  as  between  the  parties  by  a  post-nuptial  note  or 
memorandum ;  but  that  the  mairiage  consideration  cannot 
in  this  way  be  imported  into  a  post-nuptial  settlement 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  agreement  so  as  to  protect  it 
from  being  treated  as  a  voluntary  settlement  and  subject 
to  the  consequent  danger  of  being  set  aside  at  the  suit  of 
the  settlor's  creditors.  There  seems  to  be  no  ground  in 
either  case  for  drawing  any  distinction  between  promises 
made  by  one  of  the  persons  to  be  married  and  promises 
made  by  a  third  person  to  either  of  them.  These  doctrines 
appear  to  be  both  reasonable  in  themselves  and  not  incon- 
sistent with  one  another.  There  is  nothing  unexampled  in 
a  transaction  being  valid  as  regards  the  parties  to  it  and 
invalid  as  regards  the  rights  of  other  persons.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  why  a  writing  satisfying  the  requisites  of 
the  statute  should  in  this  case  be  deprived  of  its  effect  as 

(»)  23  Beav.  487,  2  Be  G.  &  J.  (o)  Notwithstanding  JOtmdtu  y. 

76.  JDuteMi  1  Vee.  jun.  199. 
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against  the  party  to  be  charged  merely  by  reason  of  the 
marriage  having  taken  place  between  the  dates  of  the 
original  promise  and  of  the  writing.  On  the  other  hand 
the  rights  of  creditors  woidd  be  in  serious  danger  if  a 
mere  reference  to  an  ante-nnptial  agreement^  of  which 
there  was  no  evidence  beyond  the  memory  of  the  persons 
who  for  this  purpose  would  have  a  common  interest  in 
upholding  its  existence,  were  to  be  admitted  to  make  a 
post-nuptial  settlement  unimpeachable  (p). 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  cases,  not  resting  on  con-  Cases  of 
tract  or  agreement  at  all,  in  which  courts  of  equity  have  S^pel* 
compelled  persons  to  make  good  the  representations  con-  ^^"^ 
ceming  existing  facts  (q)  on  the  faith  of  which  they  have 
induced  others  to  act.    The  distinction  is  pointed  out  by 
Eomilly,  M.  E.  in  Warden  v.  Jones  (r) :  and  the  extension 
of  the  doctrine  to  married  women  shows  very  forcibly  that 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  contract  or  capacity  for  contract- 
ing :  for  a  married  woman's  interest  in  property,  thqugh 
not  settled  to  her  separate  use,  has  repeatedly  been  held  to 
be  bound  by  this  kind  of  equitable  estoppel  («). 

B,  Another  curious  and  important  instance  of  an  im-  b.  <<8lip" 
perfect  obligation  arising  out  of  special  conditions  imposed  j^^JJ^^. 
on  the  formation  of  a  complete  contract  is  to  be  found  in  Acts 
the  case  of  marine  insurance.    In  practice  the  agreement  ^^^^ 
is  concluded  between  the  parties  by  a  memorandum  called  policy. 
a  slip,  containing  the  terms  of  the  proposed  insurance  and 
initialed  by  the  underwriters  (t).    It  is  the  practice  of 

(p)  Op.  the  remarks  of  Sir  T.  (y)  Per  Lord  Selbome,  Citizens' 

Plmner,    H.  B.    in  BatUrabee  ▼.  Beatk  of  Zouiaiana  ▼.  ^ir$t  National 

Farrington,    1    Swanst.    106.    113,  BankofNewOrlean9,li.'Bi.^lS.,li. 

donbtiiig  vheiher  a  recital  in  a  362,  360,  and  Ifaddison  v.  Alderson^ 

poet-nuptial    settlement  of   ante-  8  App.  Ga.  at  p.  473. 

nuptial  written  articles  would  of  (r)  23  Beay.  at  p.  493 ;  cp.  TeO' 

itself  as  against  creditors  be  suffi-  mam  ▼.  Willianu,  1  Eq.  184,  186  : 

oient  evidence  of  the  existence  of  and  see  Day.  Conv.  3.  640-646. 

such  articles.    And  see   May  on  («)  Sharpe  y.  Foy,    4    Gh.    35, 

Voluntary  and  Fraudulent  Ahena-  Zush^a  trusts,  ib.  691. 

tions  of  ffoperty,  Chap.  6,  p.  846,  (t)  For  the  form  of    this,   see 

sqq.  L.  B.  8  Q.  B.  471,  9  Q.  B.  420. 
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Bome  insurers  always  to  date  the  policy  as  of  the  date  of 
the  slip  (m).  At  common  law  the  slip  would  constitute  a 
binding  contract.  This  however  is  not  allowed  by  the 
revenue  laws.  By  the  Act  now  in  foroe  on  this  subject, 
30  Vict.  c.  23,  s.  7,  "  No  contract  or  agreement  for  sea 
insurance  (other  than  such  insurance  as  is  referred  to  in 
the  55th  section  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  Amend- 
ment Act,  1862)  [i*.  €,  against  the  owner's  liability  for 
accidents  of  the  kinds  mentioned  in  s.  54  of  that  Act]  shall 
be  valid  unless  the  same  is  expressed  in  a  policy."  And  by 
s.  9  no  policy  can  be  given  in  evidence  or  admitted  to  be 
good  or  available  in  law  or  in  equity  unless  duly  stamped. 
The  part  of  the  Act  which  gives  rise  to  the  peculiar  results 
we  are  about  to  consider  is  the  7th  section.  The  9th  sec- 
tion is  in  the  same  language  as  other  revenue  enactments 
relating  to  instruments  chargeable  with  stamp  duties  {x)  : 
and  like  those  enactments,  it  does  not  affect  any  rights  or 
remedies  directly,  but  only  in  an  indirect  manner  by  esta- 
blishing an  arbitrary  rule  of  evidence. 

The  earlier  statutes  on  the  matter  now  before  us  were 
differently  worded,  and  made  every  contract  of  insurance 
"null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes"  which  was  not 
written  on  duly  stamped  paper  or  did  not  contain  the  pre- 
scribed  particidars.  (35  Geo.  3,  c.  63,  ss.  11, 14;  54  Q-eo.  3, 
c.  144,  s.  3 :  the  latter  statute  was  expressly  pointed,  as 
appears  by  the  preamble,  against  the  practice  "  of  using 
unstamped  slips  of  paper  for  contracts  or  memorandums  of 
insurance,  previously  to  the  insurance  being  made  by 
regular  stamped  policies.")  It  was  settled  on  these  statutes 
that  the  preliminary  slip  could  not  be  regarded  as  having 
any  effect  beyond  that  of  a  mere  proposal  {y) :  and  it  was 
even  held  that  the  slip  could  not  be  looked  at  by  a  court 
of  justice  for  any  purpose  whatever  (2).     The  change  in 

(m)  See  L.  R.  8  Ex.  199.  Smith's  ca.  4  Ch.  611. 

\x)  See  the  Stamp  Act,  1870,  33  (z)   See  per    Blaokbum,    J.    in 

&  34  Vict.  c.  97,  B.  17.  Fisher  v.  Liverpool  Marine Inturanc€ 

(y)  See  per  Wille«,  J.  in  Xenos  v.  Co,  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  469,  474. 
Wu:kham,lj,  R.  2  H.  L.  296,  314, 
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the  language  of  the  existing  statute  (whioh  repealed  the 
earlier -^naotments)  has  given  the  Courts  the  opportunity 
of  adopting  a  more  liberal  construction  without  actually 
overruling  any  former  authorities. 

Since  the  Act  of  30  Vict,  the  fact  has  been  judicially  Modem 
recognized  that  the  slip  is  in  practice  and  according  to  the  ^^the 
understanding  of  those  engaged  in  marine  insurance  the  slip, 
complete  and  final  contract  between  the  parties,  fixing  the 
terms  of  the  insurance  and  the  premium,  and  neither 
party  can  without  the  assent  of  the  other  deviate  from 
the  terms  thus  agreed  on  without  a  breach  of  faith. 
Accordingly,  though  the  contract  expressed  in  the  slip  is 
not  valid,  that  is,  not  enforceable  at  law  or  in  equity,  it 
may  be  given  in  evidence  wherever  it  is,  though  not  valid, 
material  (a).    In  the  case  referred  to  the  slip  was  admitted  To  explain 
to  show  whether  the  intention  of  the  parties  was  to  insure  ^  parties, 
goods  by  a  particular  named  ship  only,  or  by  that  in  which 
they  might  be  actually  shipped,  whatever  her  name  might 
be.     A  still  more  important  application  of  the  same  prin-  To  fix  true 
ciple  was  made  in  Cort/  v.  Patton  (6),  where  it  was  held  ^^Jj^^t. 
that  the  time  when  the  contract  is  concluded  and  the  risk 
accepted  is  the  date  of  the  slip,  at  which  time  the  under- 
writer becomes  bound  in  honour,  though  not  in  law,  to 
execute  a  formal  policy;  that  the  Court,  when  a  duly 
stamped  policy  is  once  before  it,  may  look  to  the  slip  to 
ascertain  the  real  date  of  the  contract ;  and  therefore  that 
if  a  material  fact  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  assured 
aft^r  the  date  of  the  slip  and  before  the  execution  of  the 
policy,  it  is  not  his  duty  either  in  honour  or  in  law  to 
disclose  it,  and  the  non-disclosure  of  it  does  not  vitiate  the 
policy.     This  holds  though  after  the  completion  of  the 
contract  by  the  slip  a  new  term  be  added  for  the  benefit 
of  the  underwriters  (c).     The  same  doctrine  has  been  con- 

(a)   Per  Our.  lonidea  ▼.  Faeifie  a.  o.  9  Q.  B.  677. 
Imurance  Co.  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  674,  (c)  Zishman  v.  Northern  Maritime 

686,  affd.  in  Ex.  Oh.  7  Q.  B.  617.  Insurance  Co.  L.  R.  8  0.  P.  216i 

{b)  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  304,  aeeforUier  a£Brmed  in  Ex.  Ch.  10  C.  P.  179. 
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^^jj^  fiidered  and  allowed,  though  not  direotlj  applied,  in  other 
of  the  oases.  In  Fi%her  v.  Liverpool  Marine  Insurance  Co.  (rf)  the 
^*^^'*°"®-  '  slip  had  been  initialed  but  the  insurance  oompany  had 
executed  no  policy.  In  the  case  of  an  insurance  with 
private  underwriters  it  is  the  duty  of  the  broker  of  the 
assured  to  prepare  a  properly  stamped  policy  and  present 
it  for  execution.  But  in  the  case  of  a  compaay  the  policy 
is  prepared  by  the  company,  executed  in  the  company's 
office,  and  handed  over  to  the  assured  or  his  agent  on 
application.  It  was  held  that  there  was  no  undertaking 
by  the  company,  distinguishable  from  the  contract  of  in- 
surance itself,  to  do  that  which  it  would  be  the  duty  of  a 
broker  to  do  in  the  case  of  private  underwriters ;  that  the 
only  agreement  of  the  company  with  the  assured  was  one 
entire  agreement  made  by  the  initialing  of  the  slip,  and 
that  as  this  was  an  agreement  for  sea  insurance,  the  statute 
applied  and  made  it  impossible  to  maintain  any  action  for 
a  breach  of  duty  with  regard  to  the  preparation  and  execu- 
tion of  a  policy.  In  Morrison  v.  Universal  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  (<?),  the  question  arose  of  the  effect  of  delivering  with- 
out protest  a  stamped  policy  pursuant  to  the  slip  after  the 
insurers  had  discovered  that  at  the  date  of  the  slip  a 
material  fact  had  been  concealed.  It  was  held  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber,  reversing  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
below,  that  the  delivery  of  the  policy  did  not  preclude  the 
insurers  from  relying  on  the  concealment,  but  that  it  was 
a  question  properly  left  to  the  jury  whether  they  had  or 
had  not  elected  to  abide  by  the  contract.  This  implies  not 
only  that  the  rights  of  the  parties  are  determined  at  the 
date  of  the  slip,  but  that  the  execution  of  the  stamped  policy 
afterwards  has  little  or  no  other  significance  than  that  of  a 
Applica-  necessary  formality  (/).  In  the  case  of  a  mutual  marine 
wSdinir-    insurance  association,  a  letter  by  which  the  assured  under- 

{d)  L.  B.  8  Q.  B.  469  (Blaok-  197. 

bum,  J.  diu,)  affd.  in  Ex.   Ch.  (/)  See  die  jndgmentof  deasby, 

9  Q.  B.  218.  B.  in  the  Court  below,  L.  B.  8  Ex. 

(«)  L.  B.  8  Ex.  40,  in  Ex.  Gh.  ib.  at  p.  60. 
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took  to  beoome  members  of  the  association  was  admitted  as  up  inmir- 
part  of  one  agreement  with  the  stamped  policy,  to  show  !^^"*' 
that  the  assured  were  contrihutories  in  the  winding-np  of 
the  association  {g).  In  the  winding-up  of  another  such 
association  a  member  has  been  admitted  as  a  creditor  for 
the  amount  due  on  his  policy,  though  unstamped,  when 
the  liability  was  admitted  by  entries  in  the  minute  books 
of  the  association,  which  seem  to  have  been  considered 
equivalent  to  an  account  stated  (A). 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  general  revenue  Stamp 
laws  as  to  stamp  duties  are  on  a  different  footing.  How-  generaL^ 
ever  their  effects  may  in  one  or  two  cases  resemble  to  some 
extent  those  which  under  the  present  head  we  have 
attempted  to  exhibit.  Thus  if  an  unstamped  document 
combines  two  characters  (as,  for  instance,  if  it  purports  to 
show  both  an  account  stated  and  a  receipt),  and  if  in  one 
of  those  characters  it  requires  a  stamp,  and  in  the  other 
not,  it  may  be  given  in  evidence  in  the  second  character 
for  any  purpose  unconnected  with  the  first  (i). 

In  a  case  where  the  parties  to  an  agreement  in  writing  Variation 
had  afterwards  varied  its  terms  by  a  memorandum  in  qu^^". 
writing,  and  the    memorandum  was  not  stamped,  the  stamped 
plaintiff  joined  in  his  action  a  count  on  the  agreement  in  ^^.' 
its  original  form  and  another  on  the  agreement  as  varied : 
and  when  it  appeeured  by  his  own  evidence  that  the  memo- 
randum did  materially  alter  the  first  agreement,  but  was 
unavailable  for  want  of  a  stamp,  it  was  held  that  he  could 
not  fall  back  on  the  agreement  as  it  originally  stood  {k). 
Neither  this  decision,  nor  the  earlier  authorities  on  which 
it  rested,  were  referred  to  in  Nobh  v.  Ward  (/).    In  that 
case  there  was  a  substituted  agreement  which  was  void 
under  s.  17  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds :  and  it  was  held  that 

{a\  Blyth  i  Co.'t  ca.  13  Eq.  529.  (/)  L.  B.  1  Ex.  117,  in  Ex.  Ch.  2 

(X)  Martinis  daim,  14  Eq.  148.  Ex.  135  :  but  otherwise  where  the 

(i)  Matheaon  v.  Most,  2  H.  L.  0.  sabetltated    agreement   has   been 

286,  and  see  Chittj  on  Contracts,  exeoated  in  part ;  for  this  shows 

125  (10th  ed.).  that  the  old  one  is  gone :  Sandertcn 

{k)  Seed  v.  Derre,  7  B-  &  C.  261.  v.  Grava,  L.  R.  10  Ex.  234. 
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as  the  parties  had  no  intention  of  simply  rescinding  the 
former  agreement,  that  former  agreement  remained  in 
force.  The  two  cases,  if  they  can  stand  together,  must  do 
so  by  reason  of  the  distinction  between  a  contract  the 
record  of  which  is  unavailable  for  want  of  a  stamp,  and  an 
agreement  which  is  void  from  its  inception. 

Attempt  In  a  much  litigated  case  of  Erans  v.  Prothero  {m)  the 
stamped  '  question  arose  whether  a  document  purporting  to  be  a 
document  receipt  for  purchase-money  on  a  sale  of  land,  but  insuflB- 
different  cicntly  stamped  for  that  purpose,  can  be  admitted  as 
character.  eYi(jQn0e  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  agreement  for  sale : 
but  the  form  in  which  it  arose  was  unfortunately  ill  suited 
for  the  attainment  of  a  final  and  satisfactory  decision.  The 
existence  of  the  agreement  was  in  issue  on  a  trial  directed 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery :  the  document  above  mentioned 
was  tendered  as  proof  and  objected  to :  the  jury  found  in 
favour  of  the  agreement,  emd  a  new  trial  was  applied  for. 
This  was  granted  by  Lord  Cottenham :  on  the  second  trial 
the  same  thing  happened  again :  Lord  Cottenham  sent  the 
case  back  to  a  third  trial,  holding  on  each  occasion  that  the 
document  was  inadmissible.  The  third  trial  took  the  same 
course  as  the  first  and  second.  But  the  motion  for  a  fourth 
trial  came  before  Lord  St.  Leonards,  who  took  a  contrary 
view  to  Lord  Cottenham's  and  refused  it.  The  judges 
before  whom  the  applications  came  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  the  first  instance,  and  those  before  whom  the  issues  were 
tried  at  Cardiff  assizes,  were  also  divided  in  opinion.  The 
point  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  still  quite  unsettled, 
though  the  analogy  of  other  authorities  seems  to  favour 
the  opinion  of  Lord  St.  Leonards. 

C.  Sta-  C.  There  are  also  many  statutes  which  impose  special 

ooE^ona  conditions  on  the  exercise  of  particular  professions  and 
affecting    occupations  and  the  sale  of  particular  kinds  of  goods. 

proles- 


sions,  &o. 


(m)  2  Mac.  &  G.  319,  1  D.  M.  G.  572. 
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Most  of  these,  however,  are  so  framed,  or  have  been  so 
construed,  as  to  have  an  absolutely  prohibitory  effect,  that 
is,  not  merely  to  take  away  or  suspend  the  remedy  by 
action,  but  to  render  any  transaction  in  which  their  pro- 
visions are  disregarded  illegal  and  void.  The  principles 
applicable  to  such  cases  have  been  considered  under  the 
head  of  Unlawful  Agreements  (Oh.  VI.).  In  a  few  cases, 
however,  there  is  not  anything  to  prevent  a  right  from 
being  acquired,  or  to  extinguish  it  when  acquired,  but  only 
a  condition  on  which  the  remedy  depends.  Of  this  kind 
are  the  provisions  of  the  Act  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  73,  with 
respect  to  attorneys  and  solicitors,  and  of  the  Medical  Act, 
1858  (21  &  22  Vict.  c.  90),  with  respect  to  medical  prac- 
titioners. 

By  the  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  73,  s.  26,  extended  by  37  &  38  Attomeya 
Vict.  c.  68,  it  is  enacted  in  substance  that  an  attorney  or  tor8."co8ts 
solicitor  practising  in  any  court  without  having  a  stamped  °^^^" 
certificate  then  in  force  (as  provided  for  by  ss.  22 — 25,  solicitor 
and  now  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  127,  ss.  18—23)  shall  not  be  ^^J^ 
capable  of  recovering  his  fees  for  any  business  so  done  by 
him  while  uncertificated.     This  however  does  not  make  it 
unlawful  for  the  client  to  pay  such  fees  if  he  thinks  fit, 
nor  for  the  solicitor  to  take  and  keep  them.     It  has  been 
held  that  a  defeated  party  in  an  action  who  has  to  pay  his 
adversary's  costs  is  bound  by  any  such  payment  which  has 
been  actually  made,  and  cannot  claim  to  have  it  disallowed 
after  taxation  («).  But,  since  the  Act  of  1874  at  all  events, 
a  successful  party  whose  solicitor  was  uncertificated  cannot 
recover  costs  if  the  objection  is  made  on  taxation  (o). 
This    appears    to    leave    untouched  an  earlier   case(jE>) 
where  it  was  decided  that  items  for  business  done  by  a 
solicitor  while  uncertificated  must  be  allowed  as  against 
the  client  in  a  taxation  on  the  client's  own  application ; 
for  the  client  submits  to  pay  what  shall  be  fotmd  due,  not 

(«)  FuUalove  v.  Parker,  12  C.  B.  (o)    Fowler     v.      Monmouthahire 

N.  S.  246,  31  L.  J.  G.  P.  239,  240.       Canal  Co.  4  Q.  B.  D.  334. 

(p)  Re  Jone»y  9  Eq.  63. 
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only  what  the  solicitor  might  have  sued  for,  and  the  debt 
is  not  destroyed.  Prooeedings  taken  by  a  solicitor  who 
has  not  renewed  his  oertifioate  cannot  be  on  that  aooonnt 
set  aside  as  irregular  (q).  It  is  said  that  an  attorney  can 
have  no  lien  for  business  done  by  him  while  uncertifi- 
cated (r).  But  the  case  cited  for  this  (s)  was  on  the  earlier 
Attorneys  Act,  37  Geo.  3,  c.  90,  by  which  the  admission 
of  an  attorney  neglecting  to  obtain  his  certificate  as 
thereby  directed  was  in  express  terms  made  void  (s.  31) : 
it  was  held  that  under  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
case  (which  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention),  there  had  been 
a  neglect  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  so  that  the 
attorney's  admission  was  void,  and  that  he  must  be 
regarded  as  having  been  off  the  roll  of  attorneys.  He 
was  therefore,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  incapable  of 
acquiring  any  right  whatever  as  an  attorney  while  thus 
disqualified.  It  is  submitted  that  under  the  modem  Act 
there  is  no  reason  for  depriving  an  uncertificated  solicitor 
of  his  lien,  at  any  rate  in  the  absence  of  any  wrong 
motive  or  personal  default  in  the  omission  to  take  out  the 
certificate. 
Ab  to  time  Apart  from  this,  a  solicitor  cannot  in  any  case  sue  for 
fo/^te.  ^^^^  ^  ^  month  after  the  bill  has  been  delivered  (6  &  7 
Yict.  c.  73,  s.  37),  unless  authorized  by  a  judge  to  sue 
sooner  on  one  of  certain  grounds  now  much  enlarged  by 
the  Legal  Practitioners  Act,  1875,  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  79  (f). 

Medical  The  rights  of  medical  practitioners  now  depend  on  the 
tion^  Medical  Act,  1858,  and  (in  England  only)  the  Apothecaries 
Common  Act,  55  Geo.  3,  c.  194.  Before  the  Medical  Act  the  state 
1^  as  to  Qf  ^]^Q  ia.w,  so  far  as  concerned  physicians  (but  not  surgeons 
cians.  or  apothecaries)  was  this.  It  was  presumed,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  usage  and  understanding,  that  the  services 

(q\  SparUnffY.£rereton,2'E<i.64.  624. 

(r)  Chiitya  ArcIibold*s  Pr.  69,  (t)  As  to  special  a^^reements  be- 

ed.  1866.  tweeiL  solidtor  and  dientL  see  p. 

(«)  Wilton  V.  Chambert,  7  A.  &E.  629,  below. 
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of  a  physioiaii  were  honorary,  and  were  not  intended  to 
oreate  any  legal  obligation :  hence  no  oontraot  to  pay  for 
them  ooiild  be  implied  from  his  rendering  them  at  the 
reqnest  either  of  the  patient  or  of  a  third  person.  But 
this  was  a  presumption  only,  and  there  was  nothing  oon- 
trary  to  law  in  an  express  contract  to  pay  a  physician  for 
his  services,  which  contract,  would  effectually  exclude  the 
presumption  (u). 

The  Medical  Act,  1858  (21  &  22  Vict.  c.  90),  s.  3J,  Provisiona 
enacts  that  every  person  registered  under  the  Act  shall  be  ^ct,  1858. 
entitled  according  to  his  qualification  to  practise  medicine, 
&c.,  and  to  recover  reasonable  charges  for  professional  aid, 
&c. :  but  it  is  provided  that  any  college  of  physicians  may 
pass  a  by-law  that  none  of  their  fellows  or  members  shall 
be  entitled  to  sue  '^  in  manner  aforesaid."  The  effect  of 
this  enactment  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  presumption  of 
honorary  employment  which  formerly  existed  (x).  It 
remains  competent  however  for  a  medical  man  to  attend 
a  patient  on  the  imderstanding  that  his  attendance  shall 
be  gratuitous,  and  whether  such  an  understanding  exists 
or  not  in  a  disputed  case  is  a  question  of  fact  for  a 

By  the  Act  55  Geo.  3,  c.  194,  s.  21,  an  apothecary  can-  Apothe- 
not  recover  his  charges  without  having  a  certificate  from  65*^.  3.' 
the  AiK)thecarie8*  Society :  and  this  is  not  repealed  by  the 
Medical  Act  (z).  Moreover  s.  31  of  the  Medical  Act 
enables  a  practitioner  to  sue  only  "  according  to  his  quali- 
fication," and  a  qualification  in  one  capacity  does  not 
entitle  In'm  to  sue  for  services  rendered  in  another  (a). 

It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  the  "  reasonable  Does  e.  31 
charges "  of  s.  31  include  remuneration  for  which  there  jj^cal 

(u)   Veiieh  v.  MumU,  3  Q.  B.  928,  Martin,  B. 

12  L.  J.  Q.  B.  13.    No  Efuch  ^re-  (y)  Gibbon  v.  Budd,  last  note, 

gumption    exists    in    the    United  (z)  See  decisions  on  this  Act  ool- 

States ;  andqu.  how  far,  if  at  aU,  it  ledied,  1  Wms.  Sannd.  613-4. 

exists  in  English  colonies.  {a)  Lemon  ▼.  Fieteher,   L.  R.  8 

(x)  Gibbon  ▼.  Budd,  2  H.  &  C.  92,  Q.  B.  319. 
32 


(x)  Gibbon  ▼.  JBudd,  2  H.  &  C.  92, 
L.  J.  Ex.  182.    See  judgment  of 
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Act  ex-  is  an  express  oontraot:  for  as  to  this  there  was  no 
^^egs  necessity  for  any  enabling  enactment.  Again  this  qnes- 
contracts ?  tion  arises:  Can  a  patient  who  has  expressly  contracted 
to  pay  his  physician  avail  himself  of  this  section  to 
refuse  payment  on  the  ground  of  the  charges  being  un- 
reasonable P  Then,  if  the  proviso  as  to  collegiate  by-laws 
is  to  be  taken  as  applicable  only  to  the  same  matter 
as  the  enactment  which  it  qualifies,  it  may  possibly  follow 
that  there  is  no  power  for  a  college  to  make  a  by- 
law to  restrain  a  fellow  or  member  from  suing  on  an 
express  contract.  It  seems  more  probable,  however,  that 
s.  31  should  be  read  together  with  the  following  section 
(s.  32)  and  taken  as  co-extensive  with  it.  That  sestion 
enacts  that  no  practitioner  shall  recover  ant/  cJiarge  for 
medical  or  surgical  advice,  &c.  unless  he  proves  that*  he  is 
registered  under  the  Act  (ft).  And  this  at  aU  events 
includes  express  as  well  as  implied  contracts;  it  also 
includes  contracts  made  with  any  third  person  who  is  to 
pay  for  medical  attendance  as  well  as  those  made  with  the 
patient  himself.  In  Alvarez  de  la  Rosa  v.  Prieto  {c)  the 
plaintiff  was  a  Spanish  practitioner  domiciled  in  England 
but  unregistered,  and  he  had  agreed  with  the  defendant, 
who  was  the  chief  medical  officer  of  a  Peruvian  ship  of 
war  lying  in  the  Thames,  to  take  the  medical  charge  of 
the  men  on  board  for  a  fixed  monthly  sum  during  the  de- 
fendant's absence.  It  was  held  that  this  contract  fell 
within  the  Act  and  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover.  It 
made  no  difference  that  the  defendant  was  a  medical  man, 
for  the  plaintiff  was  not  his  assistant  but  was  acting  indepen- 

(b)  It  was  held  not  necessary  that  events  as  to  apothecaries;  for  an 

the  practitioner  should  have  been  unrepealed  section  of  the  Apothe- 

registered  at  the  time  of  rendering  caries  Act  (55  Qeo.  3,  c.  194,  s.  20) 

the  services  sued  for  if  he  could  expressly  forbids  unqualified  per- 

prove  that  he  was  actually  regis-  sons  to  practise :  and  in  the  dear 

tered  at  the  time  of  the  trial  in  opinion  of  the  Court  on  the  oon- 

Tumer  v.  IteynaU,  14  C.  B.  N.  S.  struction    and    intention    of    the 

828,  32  L.  J.  C.  P.  164.    But  see  Medical  Act  also. 

eontra,   Lemon  v.  HouseUy,  L.  R.  (c)  16  C.  B.  N.  S.  678,  83  L.  J. 

10  Q.  B.  66,  decisively  and  at  all  C.P.  262. 
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dently,  and  merely  looked  to  him  for  payment.  It  was 
was  also  argued  that  the  oontraot  should  be  goyemed  not 
by  the  law  of  England  but  by  the  law  of  Peru :  but  the 
Court  held,  that  since  s.  82  of  the  Medical  Act  was  part  of 
the  lex  fori  of  the  coimtry  where  the  remedy  was  sought, 
the  general  rule  that  the  lex  fori  governs  the  remedy  must 
be  applied.  Cp.  the  decision  on  s.  4  of  the  Statute  of 
Frauds  in  Lerot$x  v.  Brotcn  {d). 

By  the  Austrian  Code  (§  879)  special  agreements  for 
remuneration  between  a  physician  or  surgeon  and  his 
patient,  as  well  as  between  a  lawyer  and  his  client,  are 
null  and  void. 

The  general  result  is,  that  according  to  the  modem  law  General 
there  is  no  presumption  against  the  existence  of  a  contract  J^J^^Ll 
to  remunerate  a  medical  attendant  for  his  services ;  but  men's 
registration  under  the  Medical  Act,  and  also  the  proper  ^     ^^' 
special  qualifications  for  the  special  branch  of  practice  in 
which  the  services  are  rendered  (which  registration  and 
qualification,  according  to  the  later  and  better  opinion, 
must  exist  at  the  time  the  services  are  rendered)  (d),  are 
conditions  precedent  to  his  recovering  anything  for  such 
services  on  a  contract  either  express  or  implied :  and  the 
right  to  recover  on  an  implied  contract  at  all  events  (and 
probably  also  on  an  express  one)  may  be  excluded  in  the 
case  of  fellows  or  members  of  any  college  of  physicians  by 
a  prohibitive  by-law  (/).    Moreover,  it  seems  probable  that 
even  an  express  contract  is  subject  to  the  condition  of  the 
charges  being  reasonable. 

3.  We  now  come  to  the  cases  in  which  some  positive  3.  No 
rule  of  law  or  statutory  enactment  takes  away  the  remedy  ^^. 
altogether. 

The  only  cases  known  to  the  writer  in  which  there  is  a 

{S)  12  C.  B.  801,  22  L.  J.  G.  P.  (/)  Suoh    a    by-law  has  been 

1 ;  •upra,  pp.  606,  607.  passed  (as  to  fellows  only)  by  the 

{e)  Lemon  v.  Houteleyy  L.  B.  10  Boyal   College   of  FhysicianB   in 

Q.  B.  66.  London. 

P.  S  S 
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rule  of  law  to  this  effect  independent  of  any  statute  are 
those  of  the  remuneration  of  barristers  engaged  as  adro- 
cates  in  litigation,  and  (to  a  limited  extent)  of  arbitrators. 
Axbitpa-  With  regard  to  arbitrators  the  better  opinion  appears  to 
be  that  they  are  in  the  same  condition  as  physicians  were 
at  common  law.  It  is  said  that  an  arbitrator  cannot  recover 
on  any  implied  contract  for'his  remuneration,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  can  sue  on  an  express  contract  {g). 
Bazristert.      The  position  of  a  barrister  is  different. 

The  opinion  was  indeed  not   untenable,  until  quite 
recently,  that  in  the  case  of  counsel,  as  in  that  of  a 
physician,  there  was  a  presumption  of  purely  honorary 
employment,  derived  from  the  custom  of  the  profession, 
but  that  this  presumption  would  be  excluded  by  proof  of 
an  express  contract.   So  Lord  Benman  seems  to  have  been 
inclined  to  think  in  Veitch  v.  Russell  (A) :  and  a  modem 
case  of  Hohart  v.  Butler  in  the  Irish  Exchequer,  thougb  it 
did  not  decide  the  point,  proceeded  to  some  extent  on  the 
same  assumption  (t). 
No  remedy      But  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Keti" 
^^t^n     ^^dy  V.  Broun  {k)  has  established  the  unqualified  doctrine 
FMpeot  of   tijat  « j^Q  relation  of  counsel  and  client  renders  the  parties 
buttness.    mutually  incapable  of  making  any  legal  contract  of  hiring 
and  service  concerning  advocacy  in  litigation."     The  re- 
quest and  promises  of  the  client,  even  if  there  be  express 
promises,  and  the  services  of  the  counsel,  "  create  neither 
an  obligation  nor  an  inception  of  obligation,  nor  any 
inchoate  right  whatever  capable  of  being  completed  and 
made  into  a  contract  by  any  subsequent  promise." 
Difltinc-         On  the  other  hand  there  is  apparently  no  reason  to 
\^^^^  doubt  the  validity  of  an  express  contract  to  remunerate  a 
*<^  fl*       baixister  for  services  which,  though  to  some  extent  of  a 
&o.         '  professional  kind,  and  involving  the  exercise  of  professional 

iSi)  Hoggxn8  v.  Gord<m,  3  Q.  B.  (i)  9  Ir.  0.  L.  167. 

466,  II  L.  J.  Q.  B.  286  ;  VeiUh  v.  (A)  13  C.  B.  N.  S.  677,  82  L.  J. 

Jtuatell,  ib,  928,  12  L.  J.  Q.  B.  13.  C.  P.  137. 

{h)  See  laat  note. 
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knowledge,  do  not  inyolye  any  relation  of  oounsel  and 
client  between  the  oontracting  parties :  as  when  a  banister 
acts  as  arbitrator  or  returning  officer  (/).  The  want  of 
attending  to  this  distinction  has  led  to  such  cases  being 
cited  as  authorities  for  the  general  proposition  that  a 
barrister  can  recover  fees  on  an  express  contract. 

Moreover,   it  has   been  argued  that  an  express  con-  ExpresB 
tract  even  between  counsel  and  client  may  still  be  good  ^HUidient 
as  to  non-litigious  business.    A  claim  of  this  sort  made  f?J^,  ^^* 
against  an  estate  under  administration  was  disposed  of  buBinen: 
by  GKfEard,  L.  J.  on  the  ground,  which  was  sufficient  for  ^' 
the  particular  decision,  that  at  all  events  a  solicitor  has  no 
general  authority  to  bind  his  client  by  such  a  contract : 
but  he  also  observed  that  such  applications  had  never  been 
successful,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  they  never  woidd 
be  (m) .    And  it  must  be  remembered  that  although  the  rule 
laid  down  in  Kennedy  v.  Broun  is  in  its  terms  confined  to 
litigation,  and  the  word  advocate^  not  counsely  is  studiously 
used  throughout  the  judgment,  yet  the  rule  is  founded 
not  on  any  technical  distinction   between   one   sort  of 
business  and  another,  nor  on  any  mere  presumption,  but 
on  a  principle  of  general  convenience  supported  by  un- 
broken custom.    No  doubt  it  may  be  said  that  some  of  the 
reasons  given  for  the  policy  of  the  law  do  not  apply  in 
their   full  extent  to   non-litigious   business  (n) ;   and  it 

{t)  Hoggins  v.  Gordon^  3  Q.  B.  to  recover  fees.    Sobart  ▼.  Butler 

466,  11  L.J.  Q.  B.  286;  SganT.  was  relevant  enough,  bat  the  wrong 

Guardians  qf  Kensington    Union,   3  wajr ;  for  it  was  reallj  a  dedaion 

Q.  B.  935,  M.  against  a  similar  claim  and  on  an 

(m)  Mostyn  v.  Mostynj  5  Gh.  457,  almost  identioal  point. 
469.  It  may  be  weU  to  warn  the  {n)  In  addition  to  Kennedg  v. 
reader  that  the  cases  there  referred  Brotmy  see  Morris  v.  Hunt,  1  Chitty, 
to  in  argnment  in  favour  of  the  544,  550,  654,  where  the  rule  is  put 
counsePs  claim  are,  with  the  sole  on  the  ffround  that  the  remunera- 
exception  of  Hobart  v.  Butler,  9  Ir.  tion  of  we  oonnselonght  to  be  inde- 
C.  L.  157,  irrelevant.  For  instance,  pendent  of  the  result  of  the  cause, 
Doe  d.  Bennett  v.  HaU,  15  Q.  B.  and  therefore  oounsel  should  rely 
171,  18  L.  J.  Q.  B.  853,  shows  on  prepayment  alone.  This  reason 
only^that  there  is  no  absolute  rule  of  would  however  be  equaUy  inap- 
law  that  in  a  civil  cause  a  barrister  plicable  to  an  express  and  uncon- 
may  not  be  instructed  directly  by  ditional  contract  to  pay  fees  for 
the  client,  and  throws  no  light  advocacy,  if  made  before  the  corn- 
whatever  on  a;ay  question  of  a  right  menoement  of  the  litigation. 

ss2 
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is  doubtful  whether  they  apply  even  to  those  English 
oolonies  where  the  oommon  law  is  in  force  {o).    But  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  English  courts  of  justioe  are 
likely  to  narrow  the  soope  of  a  decision  called  by  the  late 
Lord  Justioe  GKfEard  ^'a  landmark  of  the  law  on  this 
subject  (p)." 
Bights  of       There  is  no  express  authority  to  show  whether  a  barrister 
^J^^^  can  or  cannot  contract  with  his  client's  solicitor  for  payment 
aolidtor :    of  his  fees  any  more  effectually  than  with  the  client  him- 
^'  self.    It  is  apprehended  that,  inasmuch  as  counsel's  ser- 

vices are  given  not  to  the  solicitor  but  to  the  client,  there 
would  be  no  consideration  to  support  such  a  contract 
imless  the  solicitor  had  actually  received  the  fees  from  the 
client.  In  that  case  it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what  ground  of 
principle  or  policy  the  barrister  should  not  be  legally  entitled 
to  them  as  money  received  by  the  solicitor  for  his  use.  A 
barrister  has  in  fact  been  admitted  to  prove  in  bankruptcy 
against  the  estate  of  a  firm  of  solicitors  for  fees  (apparently 
for  conveyancing,  not  litigious  business)  which  had  been 
actually  paid  by  clients  to  the  bankrupts  before  the  bank- 
ruptcy {q).  If  this  be  right,  it  is  also  difficult  to  see  why 
an  express  promise  by  the  solicitor  to  pay  such  fees,  or  an 
account  stated  between  the  solicitor  and  the  counsel  in 
respect  of  them,  should  not  be  binding.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  has  refused  to  exercise 
a  summary  jurisdiction,  on  the  motion  of  the  client,  to 
compel  an  attorney  to  pay  to  counsel  fees  alleged  to  have 
been  paid  by  the  client,  or  else  to  return  them  to  the 
client  (r).  The  case,  however,  was  a  peculiar  one  and  goes 
but  a  very  little  way  towards  answering  the  general 
question.  In  the  argument  of  Hobart  v.  Butkr  {a)  two 
unreported  (presumably  Irish)  cases  were  cited  to  show 
that  a  barrister  has  a  remedy  in  some  form,  it  does  not 

(0)  Eeg.  ▼.  Doutre^  9  App.  Ca.  at  professional  services, 
p.  761 »  where  it  was  held  that  the  (p)  Mostyn  v.  Mottyn,  wpra. 

case  at  har  was  governed  by  the  fq)  J^eJBall,  2  Jar.  N.  S.  1076. 

law  of  the  Province  of  Quebec:  in  (A  Re  Angell,  29  L.  J.  0.  P.  227. 

that  law  there  is  nothing  to  pre-  («)  9  Ir.  C.  L.  157. 

rent  an  advocate  from  suing  for 
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appear  what,  to  recover  fees  which  have  been  received  by 
the  solicitor.  The  Court  expressed  no  opinion  as  to  their 
authority. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  although  counsel's  Beoogni- 
fees  cannot  be  recovered  in  any  way  by  action,  except  ^^jj^'s 
possibly  in  some  of  the  cases  which  have  been  mentioned  'ees  in 
as  still  doubtful,  the  propriety  of  paying  such  fees  is  of  costs, 
judicially  recognized  by  the  constant  practice  of  the  courts 
in  the  taxation  of  costs :  and  the  solicitor  needs  no  autho- 
rity from  the  client  beyond  his  general  retainer  to  enable 
him  to  retain  and  pay  coimsel  and  charge  the  fees  to  his 
client  (t).    The  payment  of  counsel's  fees  may  in  this 
manner  be  indirectly  enforced  either  against  the  client 
himself  or  against  an  unsuccessful  adversary  who  is  liable 
for  the  taxed  costs. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  expressions  used  by  the 
Court  in  Kennedy  v.  Broun  (t«),  the  judicial  notice  thus 
taken  of  the  obligation  of  a  client  to  pay  his  counsel 
seems  to  be  alone  quite  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  treating 
it  here  as  being,  though  imperfect,  in  the  nature  of  a 
legal  duty,  and  on  a  different  footing  from  a  mere  moral 
obligation. 

The  Solicitors  Bemuneration  Act,  1881  (a;),  establishes  Solicitors 
complete  freedom  of  contract  between  solicitor  and  dient  as  J^^^ 
to  conveyancing  'and  other  non-contentious  business,  and  i^^^- 
to  that  extent  expressly  supersedes  the  earlier  Act  of  1870. 

By  the  Attorneys  and  Solicitors  Act,  1870  (33  &  34  Special 
Vict.  c.  28),  special  agreements  for  remuneration  between  ^^' 
solicitor  and  client  were  made  lawful  (s.  4)  and  in  a  qualified  i>«tween 
manner  enforceable.    Agreements  under  this  Act  cannot  and  client 
be  sued  upon  as  ordinary  contracts,  but  the  procedure  is  ^^^* 
by  motion  or  petition,  when  the  Court  may  enforce  the 
agreement  if  it  appears  to  be  in  all  respects  fair  and 
reasonable,  or  otherwise  set  it  aside.     In  the  last  case  the 

(t)  See  Marrit  v.  Hunt,  1  Ohitty,  («)  13  C.  B.  N.  S.  677,  32  L.  J. 

644.  O.P.  137. 

(x)  44  ft  45  A^ct.  c.  44. 
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Court  may  direct  the  costs  of  the  busmess  induded  in  the 

agreement  to  be  taxed  in  the  regular  way  (ss.  8,  9). 

Where  there  is  an  agreement  to  employ  a  solicitor  on 

certain  terms  at  a  future  time,  this  does  not  prevent  the 

solicitor  from  suing  the  client  in  a  court  of  law  if  the 

client  refuses  to  let  him  transact  the  business  at  all.    The 

Act  applies  only  to  that  part  of  an  agreement  which  fixes 

the  mode  of  payment  for  work  done  (jf), 

VoidAble        Since  the  Infants  Belief  Act,  1874,  any  contract  of  an 

ol^faati   infant  voidable  at  common  law  aad  affirmed  by  him  on 

a^^ed     attaining  his  majority  must  be  reckoned  as  an  imperfect 

'  obligation  of  this  class,  viz.  on  which  there  has  not  been 

and  cannot  be  any  remedy.     The  special  features  of  this 

subject  have   been  already  considered  (z),  and  there  is 

nothing  to  add  except  that  the  general  principles  set  forth 

in  the  present  chapter  seem  to  be  applicable  to  these  as 

well  as  to  other  agreements  of  imperfect  obligation. 


Other 


where  oon* 
tract  not 
iUegaljbat 
zexnedy 

awajbj 
statute. 

SmaU 
debts  for 
spirits  by 
Tippling 
Aot,  24 
Geo.  2; 
for  beer, 
&o.,  by 
Connly 
Courts 
Act,  1867. 


There  are  sundry  other  cases  of  a  less  important  kind  in 
which  the  remedy  naturally  attached  to  a  contract  is  taken 
away  by  statiitei  without  the  contract  itself  being  forbidden 
or  avoided. 

By  the  Act  24  Gteo.  2,  c.  40,  s.  12,  commonly  known  as 
the  Tippling  Act,  no  debt  can  be  recovered  for  spirituous 
liquors  supplied  in  quantities  of  less  than  twenty  shillings' 
worth  at  one  time  (a).  The  County  Courts  Act,  1867 
(30  &  31  Yict.  c.  142),  s.  4,  similarly  enacts  that  no  action 
shall  be  brought  in  any  court  for  the  price  of  beer  or  other 
specified  liquors  ejuadem  generis  consumed  on  the  pre- 
mises. The  Act  of  Geo.  2  applies  whether  the  person  to 
whom  the  liquor  is  supplied  be  the  consumer  or  not  {h). 


(y)  Rees  v.  Wtttianu,  L.  B.  10 
Ex.  200.  By  the  terms  of  the  Act 
the  agreement  most  be  in  writing, 
and  it  seems  it  must  be  signed  by 
both  parties :  Hx  parts  Munro^  1  Q. 
B.  D.  724. 

(z)  In  Chap.  11.,  above. 

(a)  By  26  &  26  Yict.  c.  38,  an 


exception  is  made  in  fayour  of  sales 
of  spiritaous  liquor  not  to  be  con- 
sumed on  the  premises,  and  deli- 
Tered  at  the  purchaser's  residence 
in  quantities  of  not  less  than  a  re- 
puted quart. 

(b)  Hughet  V.  Dme  or  Doane,  1 
Q.  B.  294,  10  L.  J.  Q.  B.  65. 
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As  these  enaotments  do  not  make  the  sale  illegal,  money 
which  has  been  paid  for  spirits  supplied  in  small  quantities 
oannot  be  reoovered  baok(c).  A  debt  for  such  supplies 
was  onoe  held  to  be  an  illegal  oonsideration  for  a  bill  of 
exchange  (d) :  but  this  decision  seems  dictated  by  an  ex- 
cess of  zeal  to  cany  out  the  policy  of  the  Act,  and  is 
possibly  questionable.  In  a  later  case  at  Nisi  Prius  (e) 
Lord  Tenterden  held  that  where  an  account  consiBted  partly 
of  items  for  spirituous  liquors  within  the  Tippling  Act, 
and  partly  of  other  items,  and  pajrments  had  been  made 
generally  in  reduction  of  the  account,  the  vendor  was  at 
Uberty  to  appropriate  these  payments  to  the  items  for 
liquor,  so  as  to  leave  a  good  cause  of  action  for  the  balance; 
thus  treating  these  debts,  like  debts  barred  by  the  Statute 
of  Limitation  of  James  I.,  as  existing  though  not  recover- 
able. 

The  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  decision  on  the  modern 
enactment  as  to  beer,  &c.,  in  the  County  Courts  Act,  1867. 

By  the  Trade  Union  Act,  1871  (34  &  35  Vict.  c.  31),  Trade 
s.  4,  certain  agreements  therein  enumerated  and  relating  ^^^. 
to  the  management  and  operations  of  trade  unions  cannot  ^enta 
be  sued  upon,  but  it  is  expressly  provided  that  they  are  Trade 
not  on  that  account  to  be  deemed  unlawful.     Li  this  JjJ^^gyi 
enumeration  are  included  agreements  to  pay  subscriptions. 
It  has  also  been  decided  that  a  member  of  a  trade  union 
who  complains  of  having  been  wrongfully  expelled  cannot 
be  reinstated  by  the  Court,  though  this  may  be  done  in 
the  case  of  a  club  or  other  voluntary  association  holding 
property  for  purposes  lawful  at  common  law,  on  the  ground 
of  the  expelled  member  being  deprived  of  a  right  of  pro- 
perty (/).    Practically  trade  union  subscriptions  are  thus 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  subscriptions  to  any  dub 

{e)  FkUpoU  y.  JotM,  2  A.  ft  E.  {e)  Craokthanka  v.  JBiote^  5  C.  & 

41.  P.  19. 

(rf)  SeoU  V.  GUhMTi,  3  Taunt.  (/)  Mi^bjf  ▼.  Cormol,  14  Cfh.  D. 

226.  482;  cp.    Wolfe  y.    Matth^wi,  21 

Gh.  D.  194. 
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which  is  not  proprietary  {g).    So  far  as  we  are  aware  there 
is  nothing  in  principle  against  the  payment  of  subsoriptions 
to  a  club  being  legally  enforced :  but  it  would  in  most 
cases  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain 
who  were  the  proper  persons  to  sue  {h).    The  same  diffi- 
culty exists  in  the  case  of  any  numerous  unincorporated 
association.     But  this  belongs  to  another  division  of  our 
subject  (»). 
Cases  of         The  present  place  seems  on  the  whole  the  most  appro- 
impo^fc^  priate  one  for  mentioning  a  singular  case  which  may  be 
obUga-       regarded  as  the  converse  of  those  we  have  been  deeding 
Effect  of    "with.    A  valuable  consideration  is  given  in  the  course  of  a 
'^P^J^    transaction  which  as  the  law  stands  at  the  time  is  whoUy 
as  to  illegal  and  confers  no  right  of  action  on  either  party. 

^^°^  Afterwards  the  law  which  made  the  transaction  illegal  is 
before.  repealed.  Is  the  consideration  so  received  a  good  founda- 
tion for  a  new  express  promise  on  the  part  of  the  receiver  P 
The  question  came  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  1863, 
some  years  after  the  repeal  of  the  usury  laws.  The  plaintiff 
sued  on  bills  of  exchange  drawn  and  accepted  after  that 
repeal,  but  in  renewal  of  other  biUs  given  before  the  repeal 
in  respect  of  advances  made  on  terms  whidi  imder  the  old 
law  were  usurious.  The  former  bills  were  unquestionably 
void :  but  it  was  held  by  the  Court  (Martin,  B.  dissenting) 
that  the  original  advance  was  a  good  consideration  for  the 
new  bills.  The  question  was  thus  stated  in  the  judgment 
of  the  majority : — "  Whether  an  advance  of  money  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  create  no  legal  obligation  at  the 
time  to  repay  it  can  constitute  a  good  consideration  for  an 

{ff)  In  the  case  of  a  proprietary  New  York  not  without  saooess : 

blub  the  proprietor  can  sue:  see  Hilliard  on  Contracts,  1.  259;Par- 

J^gett  T.  Bishop,  2  C.  &  P.  343;  sons  on  Ck>ntraots,  1.  377.    But  see 

fgHt  T.  Musgrave,  ib,  656.  now  Cottage  Street  Church  y.  jffim- 


(h)  In  the  common  law  courts  of  dallf  121  Mass.  528,  where  the 
some  of  the  United  States,  how-  opinion  expressed  in  earlier  dicta, 
ever,  the  stiU  more  difficult  attempt  that  ''it  is  a  sufficient  considera- 
has  been  made  to  enforce  promises  tion  that  others  were  led  to  sub- 
to  subscribe  to  public  objects  in  scribe  by  the  veiy  subscription  id 
which  the  subscribers  had  a  common  the  defendant,"  was  overruled, 
interest:  and  in  Massachusetts  and  (t)  See  pp.  204,  228,  supra. 
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express  promise  to  do  so/'  And  the  answer  was  given 
thus : — "  The  consideration  which  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  promise  if  the  law  had  not  forbidden 
the  promise  to  be  made  originally  does  not  cease  to  be 
sufficient  when  the  legal  restriction  is  abrogated.  ...  A 
man  by  express  promise  may  render  himself  liable  to 
pay  back  money  which  he  has  received  as  a  loan,  though 
some  positive  rule  of  law  or  statute  intervened  at  the 
time  to  prevent  the  transaction  from  constituting  a  legal 
debt  "(A).  The  debt,  therefore,  which  was  originally 
void  by  the  usury  laws,  seems  to  have  been  put  in 
the  same  position  by  their  repeal  as  if  it  had  been 
a  debt  once  enforceable  but  barred  by  the  Statute  of 
Limitation. 

There  is  one  other  analogy  to  which  it  is  worth  while  to  Treatment 
advert,  although  it  was  never  of  much  practical  import-  abie^obli- 
ance,  and  what  little  it  had  has  in  England  been  taken  g^^ons  at 
away  by  the  Judicature  Acts.    Purely  equitable  liabilities  law. 
have  to   a  certain  extent  been  treated  by  common  law 
courts  as  imperfect  obligations.     The  mere  existence  of  a 
liquidated  claim  on  a  trust  against  the  trustee  confers  no 
legal  remedy.     But  the  trustee  may  make  himself  legally 
liable  in  respect  of  such  a  claim  by  an  account  stated  (/), 
or  by  a  simple  admission  that  he  holds  as  trustee  a  certain 
sum  due  to  the  cestui  que  trust  (m).     A  court  of  law  has 
also  held  that  a  payment  made  by  a  debtor  without  appro- 
priation may  be  appropriated  by  the  creditor  to  an  equit- 
able debt  (»). 

{k)  Flight  T.  Reed,   1  H.  &  C.  supports  the  case  on  the  ground 

703,  716,  716 ;  32  L.  J.  Ex.  266,  that  the  bills   sued  on  were    an 

269.    But  is  not  the  consideration  actual  payment  of    the    usurious 

wholly    past  at  the  time  of  the  loan.    Quod  nimium  iubtiliter  dictum 

promise?     The  consideration    for  videtur. 

accepting  a  renewed  bill  of  ex-  (/}  Topkamx.MoreeroftfS'E.&B. 

change  is  not  the  value  recelyed  972,  983 ;  Howard  v.  Brownhill,  23 

which  was  the  consideration  of  the  L.  J.  Q.  B.  23. 
original    bill,    but  the    abandon-  (m)  Roper ^, Holland,  Z A. Sl'EM. 

ment  of  the  right  of  action  thereon.  (n)  Boeanquet  v.  Wray,  6  Taunt. 

Prof.  Langdell  (Summary,   }  76)  697. 
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Snmmazy  It  may  be  uBoful  to  sum  up  in  a  more  general  form  the 
o  resoi  .  f  esults  which  have  been  obtained  in  this  chapter. 

An  imperfect  obligation  is  an  existing  obligation  which 
is  not  directly  enforceable. 

This  state  of  things  results  from  exceptional  rules  of 
positive  law,  and  especially  from  laws  limiting  the  right  to 
enforce  contracts  by  spedal  conditions  precedent  or  sub- 
sequent. 

When  an  agreement  of  imperfect  obligation  is  executory, 
aright  of  possession  immediately  founded  on  the  obligation 
can  be  no  more  enforced  than  the  obligation  itself. 

Acts  done  in  fulfilment  of  an  imperfect  obligation  are 
valid,  and  may  be  the  foundation  of  new  rights  and 
liabilities,  by  way  of  consideration  for  a  new  contract  or 
otherwise. 

A  party  who  has  a  liquidated  and  unconditional  claim 
imder  an  imperfect  obligation  may  obtcdn  satisfaction  thereof 
by  any  means  other  than  direct  process  of  law  which  he 
might  have  lawfully  employed  to  obtain  it  if  the  obligation 
had  not  been  imperfect. 

The  laws  which  give  rise  to  imperfect  obligations  by 
imposing  special  conditions  on  the  enforcement  of  rights, 
are  generally  treated  as  part  of  the  law  of  procedure  of  the 
forum  where  they  prevail  (o),  and  as  part  of  the  lex  fori 
they  are  applicable  to  contracts  sued  upon  in  that  forum 
without  regard  to  the  law  governing  the  substance  of  the 
contract  {p) ;  but  on  the  other  hand  they  are  not  regarded 
in  any  other  forum. 

(o)  Contra  Savigny,  Syst.  8.  270,  ments  which  are  merely  andllaiy 

273.  to  reyenue  laws,  auoh  as  the  30 

(p)  This  (it  is  conoeiYed)  does  not  Yict.  c.  23,  s.  7,  as  to  manne  in- 

apply  to  rerenne  laws,  and  enact-  surances. 
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Note  A.  (pp.  1,  6). 

Terminology  and  Fundamental  Conceptions  of  Conirad. 

In  the  two  first  editions  I  made  use  of  Sayigny's  definition  of  Sa^i^y's 
Vertrag  (wliich  can  only  be  translated  by  Agreement,  but  in  a  wider  definitions 
sense  than  is  known  to  any  English  writer).  It  now  seems  to  me  and  obliga" 
out  of  place  in  a  special  treatise  on  Contract.  In  the  third  volume  toriseher 
of  his  System  Sayigny  deals  in  the  most  general  way  with  the  ^^^^^' 
events  capable  of  producing  changes  in  rights  and  duties  in  the 
field  of  private  law.  Such  events  he  calls  jurisiieche  Thateachen ; 
an  eicpression  to  which  our  own  accustomed  "  acts  in  the  law  " 
seems  well  fitted  to  correspond.  To  speak,  as  some  writers  do,  of 
«  juridical  facts,"  is  to  use  language  which  is  so  far  from  being 
English  that  it  becomes  intelligible  only  by  a  mental  re-translation 
into  German.  Greater  nicety  might  be  obtained,  if  desired,  by 
coining  the  term  **  event  in  the  law  "  ior  juristiache  ThaUache  in  its 
widest  sense,  and  reserving  "  act  in  the  law  "  for  the  species  which 
Savigny  proceeds  to  mark  off  from  the  genus,  namely,  freie  Eand^ 
lung,  or  better,  perhaps,  for  the  further  specified  kind  of  voluntary 
acts  which  manifest  an  intention  to  bring  about  particular  legal 
consequences.  Such  an  act  is  called  by  Savigny  Willeneerkldrung, 
Specifying  yet  more,  we  distinguish  the  acts  in  which  the  will  of 
only  one  party  is  expressed  from  those  in  which  the  wills  of  two  or 
more  concur.  This  last  species  gives  the  conception  of  Vertrag. 
Savigny  defines  it  as  the  concurrence  of  two  or  more  persons  in  the 
expression  of  a  common  intention,  whereby  mutual  rights  and 
duties  of  those  persons  are  determined.  *'  Yertrag  ist  die  Yereini- 
gung  liehrerer  zu  einer  ubereinstimmenden  WiUenserUarung, 
wodurch  ihre  Bechtsverhaltnisse  bestimmt  werden."  (Syst.  3. 309.) 
This  covers  a  much  wider  field  than  that  of  contract  in  any  proper 
sense.    Every  transaction  answering  this  description  includes  an 
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agreement,  but  many  transactionB  answer  to  it  which  include  far 
more :  conveyances  of  property,  for  example,  including  dispositions 
inter  vivos  by  way  of  trust  and  even  gifts,  and  marriage.  A  still 
further  specification  is  needful  to  arriye  at  the  notion  of  Contract. 
A  contract,  in  Sayigny's  way  of  approaching  it,  is  an  agreement 
which  produces  or  is  meant  to  produce  an  obligation  {pbligatoriicher 
Vertrag).  It  is  tixus  defined  in  his  ObHgationenrecht,  §  52  (vol.  ii. 
p.  8):  '*  Yereinigung  Mehrerer  zu  einer  iibereinstimmenden  Wil- 
lenserklarung,  wodurch  unter  ihnen  eine  Obligation  entstehen  soil." 
Now  the  use  of  the  more  general  notion  of  Vertrag,  as  Savigny 
himself  explains,  is  not  to  clear  up  anything  in  the  learning  of  con- 
tracts. It  is  to  bring  out  the  truth  that  other  transactions  which 
are  not  contracts,  or  which  are  more  than  contracts,  have  in  common 
with  them,  the  character  of  consent  being  an  essential  ingredient. 
MoreoTcr  we  should  have  to  consider,  before  adopting  this  termi- 
nology, the  wider  question  whether  the  retention  of  Obligations  as 
a  leading  division  in  a  modem  system  of  law  be  necessary  or 
desirable. 

To  apply  this  division  to  the  Common  Law  would  be  as  violent  a 
proceeding,  in  any  case,  as  to  ignore  it  in  Boman  Law.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  ideas  denoted  by  dominium  and  ohligatio  is  of 
course  as  f imdamental  in  England  as  anywhere  else ;  and  the  habit 
of  using  "obligation"  as  a  synonym  of  "duty,"  though  respectable 
authority  may  be  found  for  it,  is  in  my  opinion  to  be  deprecated. 

For  these  reasons  Savigny*s  definition,  admirable  as  it  is  for  its 
own  purposes  and  in  its  own  context,  and  instructive  as  his  work  is 
almost  everywhere  as  an  example  of  scientific  method,  is  now  re- 
served for  this  note.  The  reasons  for  which  I  am  no  longer  content 
to  adopt  the  Indian  Contract  Act  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  two 
first  editions  have  been  sufficiently  explained  in  the  text.  I  also 
think  it  more  convenient  to  exhibit  continuously  in  this  place  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  as  to  the  formation  of  contracts  than  to  give 
them  incidentally  in  the  course  of  my  own  work.  They  are  as 
follows  :— 


Indian 
Contract 
Act. 

Interpre- 
tation 
danse. 
"Pro- 
poeal." 


Indian  Contkaot  Act  {Prdiminary). 

2.  In  this  Act  the  following  words  and  expressions  are  used  in 
the  following  senses,  unless  a  contrary  intention  appears  from  the 
context : — 

(a)  When  one  person  signifies  to  another  his  willingness  to  do 
or  to  abstain  from  doing  anything,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the 
assent  of  that  other  to  such  act  or  abstinence,  he  is  said  to  make  a 
proposal : 
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\fi)  When  the  person  to  whom  the  proposal  is  made  signifies  his  "  ^- 
assent  thereto,  the  proposal  is  said  to  be  accepted.  A  proposal  when  ^'^^^' 
accepted  becomes  a  promise : 

(e)  The  person  making  the  proposal  is  called  the  **  promisor,'*  the  "  ^'), 
person  accepting  the  proposal  is  called  the  "  promisee  '* :  m^^  <<pro- 

.  {d)  When,  at  the  desire  of  the  promisor,  the  promisee,  or  any  misee/' 
other  person,  has  done  or  abstained  from  doing,  or  does,  op  abstains  "Coiiade- 
from  doing,  or  promises  to  do  or  to  abstain  from  doing  something,  '^^^^^ 
such  act  or  abstinence  or  promise  is  called  a  consideration  for  the 
promise: 

(e)  Every  promise,  and  every  set  of  promises  forming  the  con-  ''  Agree- 
sideration  for  each  other,  is  an  agreement :  ment. 

(/)  Promises  which  form  the  consideration,  or  part  of  the  con-  **R«cipro- 
sideration  for  each  other,  are  called  reciprocal  promises :  mis^'* 

{g)  An  agreement  not  enforceable  by  law  is  said  to  be  void :  «  YqI^ 

{h)  An  agreement  enforceable  by  law  is  a  contract  (a) :  agree- 

{%)  An  agreement  which  is  enforceable  by  law  at  the  option  of  one  ™^'^^* 
or  more  of  the  parties  thereto,  but  not  at  ihe  option  of  the  other  or  i.^^^** 
others,  is  a  voidable  contract :  "Yoidabla 

{k)  A  contract  which  ceases  to  be  enforceable  by  law  becomes  contract/' 
void  when  it  ceases  to  be  enforceable.  *'yoid 

[It  would  have  been  more  verbally  consistent,  perhaps,  to  say  in  ^^^t"**^*- 
the  last  sub-section,  "  becomes  a  void  agreement.*'] 

Chapter  I.  0/  the  Communication^  Acceptance  and  Bevocation  of 
Proposals, 

3.  The  communication  of  proposals,  acceptance  of  proposals,  and  Ckimmuni- 
the  revocation  of  proposals  and  acceptances,  respectively,  are  deemed  ^|^w|^oe 
to  be  made  by  any  act  or  omission  of  the  party  proposing,  accepting,  and  reyo- 
or  revoking,  by  which  he  intends  to  communicate  such  proposal,  cation  of 
acceptance,  or  revocation,  or  which  has  the  effect  of  communi-  ^   ?<«*"'• 
eating  it. 

[It  would-be  difficult  to  find  any  such  general  statement  in  the 
English  authorities;  and  the  language  of  this  section  is  perhaps 
open  to  criticism.  A  little  reflection  will  show,  however,  that  the 
substance  of  it  is  taken  for  granted  in  the  whole  treatment  of  ques- 
tions of  contract  in  our  books.] 

4.  The  communication  of  a  proposal  is  complete  when  it  comes  CJommmd- 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  made.  ^hs^ 

The  communication  of  an  acceptance  is  complete  as  against  the  complete. 

(a)  Compare   Blackstone's   Ian-      sufficient  consideration   to  do  or 
ffnage  (2.  442)  :  <'  Aoontraot  .  .  .      not  to  do  a  particular  thing." 
lathnsd^ned:  an  agreement  upon 
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Be^oca- 
tion  of 
propoealfl 
anaao- 
oeptanoeB. 


proposer,  when  it  is  put  in  a  course  of  transmission  to  him,  so  as 
to  be  out  of  the  power  of  the  acoeptor ;  as  against  the  acceptor,  when 
it  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  proposer. 

The  communication  of  a  revocation  is  complete  as  against  the 
person  who  makes  it,  when  it  is  put  into  a  course  of  transmission 
to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  made,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  power  of 
the  person  who  makes  it ;  as  against  the  person  to  whom  it  is  made, 
when  it  comes  to  his  knowledge. 

Ittustrations, 

(a)  A.  jmroposes  by  letter  to  sell  a  house  to  B.  at  a  certain  price. 
The  communication  of  the  proposal  is  complete  when  B. 
receiyes  the  letter. 

(6)  B.  accepts  A.'s  proposal  by  a  letter  sent  by  post.  The  com- 
munication of  tne  acceptance  is  complete  as  against  A. 
when  the  letter  is  postea ;  as  against  B.  when  the  letter  is 
received  by  A. 

(c)  A.  revokes  his  proposal  by  telegram.  The  revocation  is  com- 
plete as  agamst  A.  when  the  telegram  is  despatched.  It  is 
complete  as  against  B.  when  B.  receives  it. 

B.  revokes  nis  acceptance  by  telegram.  B.'s  revocation  is  com- 
plete as  agamst  B.  when  the  telegram  is  despatched,  as 
against  A.  when  it  reaches  him. 

[What  of  an  acceptance  that  does  not  arrive  at  aU  ?  The  letter 
of  the  text  seems  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  of  Household  Fire  In$u^ 
ranee  Co.  v.  Orant  (p.  35  above) ;  but  the  spirit  of  Illustration  (c) 
looks  the  other  way.] 

5.  A  proposal  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  before  the  communica- 
tion of  its  acceptance  is  complete  ajs  against  the  proposer,  but  not 
afterwards. 

An  acceptance  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  before  the  communica- 
tion of  the  acceptance  is  completed  as  against  the  acceptor,  but  not 
afterwards. 

lUtutration, 

A.  proposes,  by  a  letter  sent  by  post,  to  sell  his  house  to  B.    B. 

accepts  his  proposal  by  a  letter  sent  by  post.  A.  may 
revoke  his  proposal  at  any  time  before,  or  at  the  moment 
when  B.  posts  his  letter  of  acceptance,  but  not  afterwards. 

B.  may  revoke  his  acceptance  at  any  tune  before  or  at  the  moment 

when  the  letter  communicating  it  reaches  A.,  but  not  after- 
wards. 


Bevoca-  6.  A  proposal  is  revoked 

**Se^^^       (1.)  By  the  communication  of  notice  of  revocation  by  the  proposer 
to  the  oiher  parfcy ; 
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(2.)  By  the  lapse  of  the  time  presoribed  in  such  proposal  for  its 
acceptance,  or  if  no  time  is  so  prescribed,  then  by  the  lapse  of  a 
reasonable  time,  without  communication  of  the  acceptance  [this 
seems  intended,  notwithstanding  the  unqualified  language  of  s.  5, 
to  coyer  the  case  of  an  acceptance  sent  by  post  being  lost  or  seriously 
delayed]. 

(3.)  By  the  failure  of  the  acceptor  to  fulfil  a  condition  precedent 
to  acceptance ;  or, 

(4. )  By  the  death  or  insanity  of  the  proposer,  if  the  fad  of  ki$  death 
or  insanity  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  acceptor  he/ore  acceptance, 

[The  words  in  italics  do  not  represent  English  law.] 

7.  In  order  to  conyert  a  proposal  into  a  promise,  the  acceptance  Aooept- 
j^y^  ^ce  must 

(1)  be  absolute  and  unqualified ;  Xate. 

(2)  be  expressed  in  some  usual  and  reasonable  manner,  unless  the 
proposal  prescribes  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  accepted.  If  the 
proposal  prescribes  a  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  accepted,  and  the 
acceptance  is  not  made  in  such  manner,  the  proposer  may,  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  the  acceptance  is  communicated  to  him, 
insLst  that  his  proposal  shall  be  accepted  in  the  prescribed  manner, 
and  not  otherwise ;  but  if  he  fails  to  do  so,  he  accepts  the  accept- 
ance (a).  Aooept- 

8.  Performance  of  the  conditions  of  a  proposal,  or  the  acceptance  ^2,^. 
of  any  consideration  for  a  reciprocal  promise  which  may  be  offered  mg  oondi- 
with  a  proposal,  is  an  acceptance  of  the  proposal.  tions  or 

9.  In  so  far  as  the  proposal  or  acceptance  of  any  promise  is  made  ^^^^era- 
in  words,  the  promise  is  said  to  be  express.    In  so  far  as  such  pro-  tion. 
posal  or  acceptance  is  made  otherwise  than  in  words,  the  promise  is  Promifles 

said  to  be  implied.  express 

*^  and  mi- 


(a)  Ck>mpare  Leather- Cloth  Co,  y.  a  substituted  contract ;  and  there- 

Hieronimui,  L.  B.  10  Q.  B.  140.  fore  no  special  memorandum  of  such 

There  goods  were  ordered  to  be  alleged   substituted  oontract  was 

sent  byan unusual  routeforaspecial  required  to  satisfy  the  Statute  of 

reason ;  this  reason  ceased  to  exist  l<Vauds.    See  furtner,  as  to  the  dif - 

before  the  order  could  be  executed,  ference  between  a  substituted  agree" 

and  the  goods  were  sent  by  the  ment  and  substituted  performance^ 

usual  route :  the  Court  held  that  Sanderson  v.  Graves,  L.  B.  10  Ex. 

this,   being  acquiesced  in  by  the  234  ;  Hickman  t.  Hay  net ,  L.  B.  10 

buyer,  was  a  sufficient  performance  C.  P.  598  ;  Flevins  y.  JDoicning,  1 

of  the  original  contract,  and  not  of  C.  P.  D.  220. 


pUed. 
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Adams  V. 
LmdBeU. 


Damnore 

«;.  AlexaQ' 
der  (So.). 


NOTB  B.  (p,  35). 
AtUhorities  on  Cmdrad  hy  Corre^Mmdence, 

The  first  case  of  any  importance  is  Adama  y.  LindseU,  1  B.  &  Aid. 
681.  Defendants  wrote  to  plaintiffs,  "  We  now  offer  you  800  tods 
of  wether  fleeces,  &c.**  (specifying  price  and  mode  of  deliTory  and 
payment),  "  receiving  your  answer  in  course  of  post.*'  Here,  there- 
fore, the  mode  and  time  for  acceptance  were  prescribed.  This 
letter  was  misdirected,  and  so  arriyed  late.  On  receiving  it,  the 
plaintiffs  wrote  and  sent  by  post  a  letter  accepting  the  proposal,  but 
the  defendants,  not  receiving  an  answer  when  they  should  have 
received  it  if  their  proposal  had  not  been  delayed,  had  in  the  mean- 
time (between  the  despatch  and  the  arrival  of  the  reply)  sold  the 
wool  to  another  buyer.  The  jury  were  directed  at  the  trial  that  as 
the  delay  was  occasioned  by  the  neglect  of  the  defendants,  they 
must  take  it  that  the  answer  did  come  back  by  course  of  post.  On 
the  argument  of  a  rule  for  a  new  trial,  it  was  contended  that  there 
was  no  contract  till  the  answer  was  received.  To  this  the  Court 
replied : — 

<*  If  that  were  so,  no  contract  could  ever  be  completed  by  the 
post.  For  if  the  defendants  were  not  boimd  by  their  offer  when 
accepted  by  the  plaintiffs  till  the  answer  was  received,  then  the 
plaintiffs  ought  not  to  be  bound  till  after  they  had  received  the 
notification  that  the  defendants  had  received  their  answer  and 
assented  to  it ;  and  so  it  might  go  on  ad  infinitum.  The  defendants 
must  be  considered  in  law  as  making,  during  every  instant  of  the 
time  their  letter  was  travelling,  the  same  identical  offer  to  the 
plaintiffs,  and  then  the  contract  is  completed  by  the  acceptance  of 
it  by  the  latter.  Then  as  to  the  delay  in  notifying  the  acceptance, 
that  arises  entirely  from  the  mistake  of  the  defendants,  and  it  there- 
fore must  be  taken  as  against  them  that  the  plaintiffs*  answer  was 
received  in  course  of  post." 

As  far  as  the  case  goes,  it  seems  to  amount  to  this :  An  acceptance 
by  letter  is  complete  as  against  the  proposer  from  the  date  of  posting 
the  acceptance  if  it  arrives  within  the  prescribed  time,  if  any,  or 
otherwise  within  a  reasonable  time ;  but  if  the  communication  of 
the  proposal  is  delayed  by  the  fault  of  the  proposer,  and  the  com- 
munication of  the  acceptance  is  consequentiy  delayed,  such  delay  is 
not  to  be  reckoned  against  the  acceptor. 

In  the  Scotch  case  of  Dunmore  v.  Aleacander,  9  Shaw  &  Dunlop, 
190,  an  acceptance  and  revocation  were  written  at  different  times 
but  posted  and  received  at  the  same  time :  held  that  the  revocation 
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was  effectual.    No  distmction  was  taken  between  postal  and  other 
communications.    The  French  Court  of  Cassation  similarly  held  in 
1813  that  when  an  acceptance  and  the  revocation  of  it  arrive  to- 
gether there  is  no  contract.    Merlin,  Bepertoire,  Vente,  §  1,  Art.  3,  ' 
No.  11  his,  Langdell  Sel.  Ca.  Cont.  155. 

In  Potter  v.  Sanders,  6  Ha.  1,  the  posting  of  a  letter  of  acceptance  Potter  r. 
is  said  to  be  an  act  which  "unless interrupted  in  its  progress"  con-  °*'^^®"' 
dudes  the  contract  as  from  the  date  of  the  posting.    This  seems  to 
imply  that  a  letter  not  received  at  all  would  not  bind  the  proposer. 

Then  comes  Dunlop  v.  Higgins,  1  H.  L.  C.  381,  a  Scotch  appeal  Dunlop  v, 
decided  by  Lord  Cottenham.  Here  the  proposal  did  not  prescribe  *"firg"«« 
any  time,  but  the  nature  of  it  (an  offer  to  sell  iron)  implied  that 
the  answer  must  be  speedy.  The  acceptance  was  posted,  not  by  the 
earliest  possible  post,  but  in  business  hours  on  the  same  day  when 
the  proposal  was  received.  The  post  was  then  delayed  by  the  state 
of  the  roads,  so  that  the  acceptance  was  received  at  2  p.m.  instead 
of  8  a.m.,  the  hour  at  which  that  post  should  have  arrived.  The 
decision  was  that  the  contract  was  binding  on  the  proposer ;  and  it 
might  well  have  been  put  on  the  ground  that  the  acceptance  in  fact 
reached  him  within  a  reasonable  time.  Lord  Cottenham,  however, 
certainly  seems  to  have  thought  the  contract  was  absolutely  con- 
cluded by  the  posting  of  the  acceptance  (within  the  prescribed  or  a 
reasonable  time),  and  that  it  mattered  not  what  became  of  the  letter 
afterwards.  It  appears  to  have  been  so  understood  in  Duncan 
V.  Topham,  8  C.  B.  225,  where,  however,  the  decision  was  on  other 
grounds. 

The  later  cases  arose  out  of  applications  for  shares  in  companies  Hebb's  ca. 
being  made  and  answered  by  letter.  HebVs  case,  4  Eq.  9,  decides  *"fL»  i?" 
only  that  an  allotment  of  shares  not  duly  despatched  will  not  make 
a  man  a  shareholder ;  for  the  letter  of  allotment  was  sent  to  the 
company's  local  agent,  who  did  not  deliver  it  to  the  applicant  till 
after  he  had  withdrawn  his  application.  But  the  same  judge  (Lord 
Eomilly)  held  in  Eeidpath's  case,  11  Eq.  86,  that  the  applicant  was 
not  bound  if  he  never  received  the  letter. 

In  British  and  American  Telegraph  Company  v.  Colson,  L.  R.  6  British 
Ex.  108,  it  was  found  as  a  fact  that  the  letter  of  allotment  was  never  ^^    . 
received.     The  Court  (Kelly,  C.B.,  Pigott,  B.,  and  Bramwell,  B.)  Telegraph 
held  that  the  defendant  was  not  bound,  and  endeavoured  to  restrict  Co.  c. 
the  effect  of  Dunlop  v.  Eiggins,  ^^^°- 

In  Townsend's  case,  13  Eq.  148,  the  letter  of  allotment  miscarried,  To^n- 
and  was  delayed  some  days  by  the  applicant's  own  fault  in  giving 
a  defective  address.    By  a  simple  application  of  Adams  v.  Lindsell 
(expressly  so  treated  in  the  judgment,  p.  154)  it  was  held  that  the 
applicant  was  bound,  and  that  a  withdrawal  of  his  application, 

r.  T  T 
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WaU'iica. 


posted  (and  it  aeema  deliTered,  p.  151}  before  lie  actually  receiTed 
the  letter  of  allotment,  was  too  late. 
Harria'ca.  In  Harris*  case,  7  Ch.  687,  the  letter  of  allotment  was  duly 
received,  but  in  the  meantime  the  applicant  had  written  a  letter 
withdrawing  his  application  on  the  ground  of  the  delay  (ten  days) 
in  aDSwering  it.  These  letters  crossed.  The  Lords  Justices  (James 
and  Melliah)  held  that  the  applicant  was  bound,  on  the  authority  of 
Dunlop  Y.  Higgim,  with  which  they  thought  it  difficult  to  reconcile 
BritUh  and  Amer.  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Cdson  (a).  On  this,  however, 
no  positive  opinion  was  given,  *' because  although  the  contract  is 
complete  at  the  time  when  the  letter  accepting  the  offer  is  poeted, 
yet  it  may  be  subject  to  a  condition  subsequent  that  if  the  letter 
does  not  arrive  in  due  course  of  post,  then  the  parties  may  act  on 
the  assumption  that  the  offer  has  not  been  accepted  "  (per  Melliah, 
L.  J.,  at  p.  597). 

In  WaWa  case,  Id  Eq.  18,  Malins,  Y.-C,  held  that  as  a  fact  the 
letter  had  been  received,  inclining,  however,  to  think  Harris*  case 
an  authority  for  the  more  stringent  construction  of  Dunlop  t. 
Higgins — vt2.,  that  the  contract  is  absolute  and  unconditional  by 
the  mere  posting.  This  construction  was  held  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  Household  Fire  Insurance  Co,  v.  Grant y  4  Ex.  D.  216, 
p.  34,  above,  to  be  the  correct  one. 

The  American  case  of  Tayloe  y.  Merchants*  Fire  Insurance  Co,,  9 
How.  S.  C.  390,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1850,  is  of  less 
importance  to  EngUsh  readers  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  the 
ground  being  now  fully  covered  by  our  own  decisions.  But  it  may 
still  be  useful  to  give  some  account  of  it.  The  insurance  company's 
agent  wi'ote  to  the  plaintiff  offering  to  insure  his  house  on  certain 
terms.  The  plaintiff  wrote  and  posted  a  letter  accepting  these 
terms,  which  was  duly  received.  The  day  after  it  was  posted,  but 
before  it  was  delivered,  the  house  was  burnt.  The  objection  was 
made,  among  others,  that  there  was  no  complete  contract  before 
the  receipt  of  the  letter,  an  assent  of  the  company  after  the  accept- 
ance of  the  proposed  terms  being  essential.  But  the  Court  held 
that  such  a  doctrine  would  be  contrary  to  mercantile  usage  and 
understanding,  and  defeat  the  real  intent  of  the  parties.  This 
decides  that  a  contract  is  complete  as  against  the  proposer  by  posting 
a  letter  which  is  duly  delivered.  It  may  be  useful  to  cite  part  of 
the  judgment : — 

**The  fallacy  of  the  argument,  in  our  judgment,  consists  in  the 
assumption  that  the  contract  cannot  be  consummated  without  a 


Amerioan 

and 

foreign 

autho- 

zities. 


(a)  It  seems  not  to  have  been  dis- 
puted that  the  letter  of  allotment 


was  IQ  fact  sent  within  a  reasonable 
time. 
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knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  company  that  the  offer  has  been 
accepted.  This  is  the  point  of  the  objection.  But  a  little  reflection 
will  show  that  in  all  cases  of  contracts  entered  into  between  parties 
at  a  distance  by  correspondence  it  is  impossible  that  both  should 
haye  a  knowledge  of  it  the  moment  it  becomes  complete.  This  can 
only  exist  where  both  parties  are  present.  .  .  It  is  obviously 
impossible  ever  to  perfect  a  contract  by  correspondence,  if  a  know- 
ledge of  both  parties  at  the  moment  they  become  boimd  is  an 
essential  element  in  making  out  the  obligation.  .  .  It  seems  to  us 
more  consistent  with  the  acts  and  declarations  of  the  parties  to  con- 
sider it  complete  on  the  transmission  of  the  acc^tance  of  the  offer 
in  the  way  they  themselves  contemplated,  instead  of  postponing  its 
completion  till  notice  of  such  acceptance  has  been  received  and 
assented  to  by  the  company. 

**  For  why  make  the  offer,  unless  intended  that  an  assent  to  its 
terms  should  bind  them  ?  And  why  require  any  further  assent  on 
their  part  after  an  imconditional  acceptance  by  the  party  to  whom 
it  is  addressed  ?"  (Pp.  400, 401.)  See  also  7  American  Law  Eeview, 
433,  **  Contract  by  Letter,"  where  American  and  French  opinions 
are  collected;  and  for  modem  (German  theories  on  the  subject, 
Yangerow,  Pand.  §  603,  Windscheid,  Pand.  §  306.  The  German 
writers  are  driven  to  strange  shifts  to  find  semblances  of  authority 
in  the  QutlJen  on  these  modem  controversies. 

There  seems  to  be  a  fair  comemus  of  authority,  such  as  there  is,  Place  of 
for  holding  that  the  pl<ice  to  which  a  contract  made  by  correspon-  «>J»tract 
denoe  should  be  referred  is  that  whence  the  acceptance  is  des-  made  by 
patched.   Savigny,  Syst.  8,  253,  257 ;  Newcomh  v.  DeBoos,  2  £.  &£•  correspon- 
270,  29  L.  J.  Q.  B.  4.     Conversely,  where  an  offer  to  buy  goods  is  ^®^^- 
made  by  a  letter  posted  in  the  city  of  London,  and  accepted  by 
sending  the  goods  to  the  writer's  place  of  business  in  the  city,  the 
whole  cause  of  action  arises  in  the  city.    Taylor  v.  Jones,  1  C.  P.  D. 
87.    So  in  criminal  law  a  false  pretence  contained  in  a  letter  sent 
by  post  is  made  at  the  place  where  the  letter  is  posted.    Beg,  v. 
Holmesy  12  Q.  B.  D.  23. 

The  German  Qommercial  Code  has  the  following  provisions  on  German 

318.  When  a  commercial  contract  is  proposed  between  parties 
present  at  the  same  time,  the  acceptance  must  be  immediate; 
otherwise  the  proposer  is  no  longer  bound  to  his  proposal,  f 

319.  When  a  proposal  is  on  foot  between  parties  at  a  distance, 
the  proposer  remains  bound  until  the  time  at  which  he  may  fairly 
expect  an  answer  to  reach  him  if  despatched  in  ordinary  course  and 
in  due  time.f    In  estimating  this  time  he  may  assume  that  his 

T  T  2 
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proposal  was  duly  receiyed  [surely  not  if,  as  in  Adams  t.  Lind^ 
sell  (a),  it  was  delayed  by  his  own  negligence  ?] 

In  the  eyent  of  an  acceptance  despatched  in  due  time  not  aniying 
till  after  such  time  as  aforesaid,  no  contract  is  concluded  if  the 
proposer  has  giyen  notice  of  reyocation  in  the  meantime,  or  gives 
it  forthwith  {okne  Venug)  on  receiying  the  acceptance. 

[The  clauses  marked  t  seem  only  to  say  in  a  rather  elaborate  way 
that  a  proposal  is  reyoked  by  the  lapse  of  a  reasonable  time  without 
acceptance ;  s.  319,  howeyer,  tacitly  inyolyes  the  important  pro- 
position— ^now  negatiyed,  as  we  saw  in  the  text,  by  English  law — 
that  an  answer  which  neyer  arriyes,  whether  sent  by  post  or  other- 
wise, cannot  conclude  a  contract.] 

320.  When  the  reyocation  of  a  proposal  reaches  the  otiier  party 
before  or  at  the  same  time  with  the  proposal  itself,  the  proposal 
is  deemed  null  and  yoid  (ist  fiir  nicht  geschehen  zu  erachten). 

In  like  manner  the  acceptance  is  deemed  null  and  yoid  if  the 
reyocation  has  been  communicated  to  the  proposer  before  the 
acceptance  or  at  the  same  time  with  it. 

321.  Where  an  agreement  has  been  concluded  between  parties  at 
a  distance,  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement  is  to  be  dated  from  the 
time  at  which  the  communication  of  the  acceptance  was  deliyered 
for  despatch  [out  of  the  acceptor's  control  ?]  (in  welchem  die  Er- 
klilrung  der  Annahme  Behufs  der  Absendung  abgegeben  ist). 

322.  An  acceptance  subject  to  conditions  or  reseryations  is  equi- 
yalent  to  a  refusal  coupled  with  a  new  proposal. 

The  subject  is  dealt  with  by  the  Swiss  Federal  Code  of  Obliga- 
tions (in  force  since  January  1, 1883),  on  the  same  lines,  but  rather 
more  fully,  in  Articles  1 — 8.    We  subjoin  the  French  text. 

I.  Des  Obligations  BfisuLTANT  d'un  Contbat. 
De  la  conclusion  des  contrats. 

Ariide  premier.  H  n'y  a  contrat  que  si  les  parties  ont  manifeste 
.d*une  mani^re  concordante  leur  yolont^  r§ciproque.  Cette  mani- 
festation peut  ^tre  expresse  ou  tacite. 

2.  Si  les  parties  se  sont  mises  d*accord  sur  tons  les  points  essen- 
tiels,  eUes  sont  pr§6um§es  ayoir  entendu  s*obliger  d^finitiyement, 
encore  qu'eUes  aient  r§8ery6  certains  points  secondaires. 

A  defaut  d'accord  sur  ces  points  secondaires,  le  juge  les  rdgle  en 
tenant  compte  de  la  nature  de  Taffaire. 

U  n'est  pas  pr^jug^  par  les  pr^sentes  dispositions  aux  regies  con- 
cemant  la  forme  des  contrats. 

(a)  IB.  &  Aid.  681. 
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3.  Toute  pereonne  qui  propose  a  une  autre  la  conclusion  d*un 
contrat  en  lui  fixant  un  delai  pour  accepter,  est  li^e  par  eon  offre 
jusqu'd  Texpiration  du  d^lai.  EUe  est  d^gag^e,  si  Tacceptation  ne 
lui  est  pas  parTcnue  ayant  le  terme  fixe. 

4.  Lorsque  Toff  re  a  He  faite  i  une  personne  presente  sans  fixation 
d*un  delai  pour  Tacceptation,  Tauteur  de  Toffre  est  d^gag^  si  Tac- 
ceptation  n'a  pas  lieu  sur-lo- champ. 

o.  Lorsque  Toffre  a  ete  faite  sans  fixation  de  delai  k  une  per- 
sonne non  presente,  Tauteur  de  Toffre  reste  lie  jusqu'au  moment 
oii  il  pent  s'attendre  k  TarriTee  d'une  r^ponse  qui  serait  exp^diee  i 
temps  et  regulierement.  II  a  le  .droit  d'admettre,  pour  le  calcul  4 
^tablir,  que  le  destinatairo  a  re^u  Toffre  en  temps  youlu. 

Si  Tacceptation  expedite  a  temps  paryient  tardiyement  k  Tauteur 
de  Toff  re  et  que  celui-ci  entende  ne  plus  ^tre  lie,  il  doit,  sous  peine 
de  dommages  et  int^rSts,  en  informer  imm^diatement  Facceptant. 

Lorsque,  a  raison  de  la  nature  speciale  de  Taffaire  propos^e, 
Tauteur  de  Foffre  deyait  ne  pas  s'attendre  i  une  acceptation  ex- 
presse,  le  contrat  est  r^put^  conclu  si  I'offre  n*a  pas  6t6  refus^e 
dans  un  d^lai  conyenable. 

6.  L'auteur  de  TofFre  n'est  pas  lie  lorsqu'il  a  fait  4  cet  egard  des 
riseryes  formelles  (par  exemple,  par  Tadjonction  des  mots :  *'  sans 
engagement "),  ou  si  son  intention  de  ne  pas  s'engager  r§sulte 
n^cessairement  soit  des  circonstanoes,  soit  de  la  nature  speciale  de 
Taffaire  proposee. 

7.  L^offre  est  consid^ree  comme  non  ayenue,  si  le  retndt  en  par- 
yient a  Tautre  partie  ayant  TofFre  ou  en  mSme  temps. 

De  m^me,  Tacceptation  est  consid§r#e  comme  non  ayenue,  si  le 
retrait  en  paryient  k  l'auteur  de  Toffre  ayant  Tacceptation  ou  en 
m^me  temps. 

8.  Lorsqu'un  contrat  est  interyenu  entre  absents,  il  d^ploie  ses 
effete  a  dater  du  moment  oii  Tacceptation  a  6t^  exp^di^e. 

Lorsqu'une  acceptation  expresse  n'est  pas  nlcessaire,  les  effete 
du  contrat  commencent  k  dater  de  la  reception  de  Toffre  non 
refus^e. 

The  Italian  Commercial  Code  in  force  since  Jan.  1,  1883,  takes  a  Italian 
somewhat  different  line,  to  the  following  effect  (Art.  36) :—  S?^^ 

A  contract  made  by  correspondence  is  complete  only  if  the  accept- 
ance is  receiyed  by  the  proposer  within  the  time  prescribed  by  him 
(if  any),  or  otherwise  a  reasonable  time.  But  the  proposer  may 
ratify  an  oyerdue  acceptance  by  forthwith  giying  notice  to  the 
proposer. 

Where  the  proposal  is  such  that  acceptance  inyolyes  immediate 
action,  and  a  preyious  acceptance  in  terms  is  not  required  by  the 
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terms'  of  the  proposal  or  by  the  usage  of  businees,  the  contract  ia 
concluded  by  the  acceptor  acting  on  the  proposal. 

Both  proposal  and  acceptance  are  reyocable  before  the  condusion 
of  the  contract.  But  if  the  acceptor  has  begun  to  act  on  the  pro* 
posal  before  receiving  notice  of  its  revocation,  the  proposer  is  liable 
to  him  for  resulting  damage. 

These  rules  apply  only  to  bilateral  contracts.  Unilateral  pro- 
mises become  binding  as  soon  as  they  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  promisee. 


Note  C.  (p.  86). 

History  of  the  Equitable  Doctrine  of  Separate  Estate. 

Separate  When  the  practice  of  settling  property  to  the  separate  use  of 
estate:  married  women  first  became  common,  it  seems  probable  that 
H^%f  neither  the  persons  interested  nor  the  conveyancers  had  any  pur- 
pose in  their  minds  beyond  excluding  the  husband's  marital  right 
so  as  to  secure  an  independent  income  to  the  wife.  The  various 
forms  of  circumlocution  employed  in  all  but  very  modem  settle- 
ments to  express  what  is  now  sufficiently  expressed  by  the  words 
''for  her  separate  use,''  will  at  once  suggest  themselves  as  confirm- 
ing this.  In  course  of  time,  however,  it  was  found  that  by  recog- 
nizing this  separate  use  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  in  effect  created 
a  new  kind  of  equitable  ownership,  to  which  it  was  impossible 
to  hold  that  the  ordinary  incidents  of  ownership  did  not  attadi. 
Powers  of  disposition  were  accordingly  admitted,  including  aliena- 
tion by  way  of  mortgage  or  specific  charge  as  well  as  absolutely ; 
and  we  find  it  laid  down  in  general  terms  about  a  century  ago  that 
a  feme  covert  acting  with  respect  to  her  separate  property  is  com- 
petent to  act  as  a.  feme  sole  (a).  Nevertheless  the  equitable  owner- 
ship of  real  estate  by  means  of  the  separate  use,  carrying  as 
incidents  the  same  full  right  of  disposition  by  deed  or  will  that  a 
feme  sole  would  have,  was  fully  recognized  only  by  much  later 
decisions  (5).  From  a  mortgage  or  specific  charge  on  separate 
property  to  a  formal  contract  under  seal,  such  as  if  made  by  a 
person  sui  iuris  would  even  then  have  bound  real  estate  in  the 

(«)  Hulmev.  Tenant^  1  Wh.  &  T.  separate  property  by  Courtsof  Com- 

L.  C.    In  Beaeock  v.  Monk,  2  Yes.  mon  Law,  see  Duncan  v.  Cathm^  L. 

Sr.  190,  there  referred  to  by  Lord  R.  10  C.  P.  65i. 

Thurlow,  no  such  general  mle  is  (h)  Taylor  v.  Meads,  4  D.  J.  S. 

expressed.   As  to  the  recognition  of  597;  Ff^v.  Bithb,  7  Ch.  64. 
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hands  of  his  heir,  we  may  suppose  the  transition  did  not  seem 
violent;  and  instruments  expressing  such  a  contract  to  be  entered 
into  by  a  married  woman  came  to  be  regarded  as  in  some  way 
binding  on  any  separate  property  she  might  haye.     In  what  way  Power  to 
they  were  binding  was  not  settled  for  a  good  while,  for  reasons  bind  the 
best  stated  in  the  words  of  V.-O.  Kindersley's  judgment  in  Vaughan  ^^J^^ 
V.  Vanderategen  (a).  formal  in- 

**  The  Courts  at  first  ventured  so  far  as  to  hold  that  if  "  a  married  fitruments: 
woman  "  made  a  contract  for  payment  of  money  by  a  written  in-  yjew^ven 
strument  with  a  certain  degree  of  formality  and  solemnity,  as  by  a  by  V.-C. 
bond  under  her  hand  and  seal,  in  that  case  the  property  settled  to  Kinders- 
her  separate  use  should  be  made  liable  to  the  payment  of  it ;  and     ^' 
this  principle  (if  principle  it  could  be  called)  was  subsequently 
extended  to  instruments  of  a  less  formal  character,  as  a  bill  of 
exchange  or  promissory  note,  and  ultimately  to  any  written  in- 
strument.   But  still  the  Courts  refused  to  extend  it  to  a  verbal 
agreement  or  other  assumpsit,  and  even  as  to  those  more  formal 
engagements  which  they  did  hold  to  be  payable  out  of  the  separate 
estate,  they  struggled  against  the  notion  of  their  being  regarded 
as  debts,  and  for  that  purpose  they  invented  reasons  to  justify  the 
application  of  the  separate  estate  to  their  payment  without  recog- 
nizing them  as  debts  or  letting  in  verbal  contracts.    One  suggestion 
was  tiiat  the  act  of  disposing  of  or  charging  separate  estate  by  a 
married  woman  was  in  reality  the  execution  of  a  power  of  appoint- 
ment (6),  and  that  'a  formal  and  solemn  instrument  in  writing 
would  operate  as  an  execution  of  a  power,  which  a  mere  assumpsit 
would  not  do.  .  .  .  Another  reason  suggested  was  that  as  a  married 
woman  has  the  right  and  capacity  specifically  to  charge  her  separate 
estate,  the  execution  by  her  of  a  formal  written  instrument  must 
be  held  to  indicate  an  intention  to  create  such  special  charge, 
because  otherwise  it  could  not  have  any  operation.** 

Both  these  suggestions  are  on  the  later  authorities  untenable,  as  Earlier 
indeed  V.-C.  Kindersley  then  (1853)  judged  them  to  be  (c);   the  doctrines 
theory  of  specific  charge  was  revived  in  the  later  case  of  Shatiocky,  J^^©" 
Shattock  (d),  but  this  must  be  considered  as  overruled  (e).     One  or 
two  other  suggestions — such  as  that  a  married  woman  should  have 
only  such  power  of  dealing  with  her  separate  estate  as  might  be 

(a)  2  Drew.  165,  180.  the  notions  of  power  and  charge  are 

(b)  E.g.  Duke  of  Bolton  v.  Wil'      both  dismissed  as  inappUcaUe  by 


lianUf  2  Ves.  at  p.  149.  Lord  Cottenham, 

{c)  Cp.  Murray  v.  Barlee,  3  M.  &  ' "  ^ 

K.  209,  where  the  argoments  show 
the  history  of  the  doctrine,  OtoenB  v. 
JHekenwft,  1  Or.  &  Ph.  48,  63,  where 


{c)  Cp.  Murray  v.  Barlee,  3  M.  &  (rf)  2  Eq.  182,  193. 

K.  209,  where  the  argoments  show  {ej  Robinson  v.  Pickering,  C.  A., 

the  history  of  the  doctrine,  Owens  v.       16  Ch.  D.  660. 
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expressly  given  ber  by  the  instniment  creating  the  separate 
were  thrown  out  about  the  beginning  of  this  century  (a),  during  a 
period  of  reaction  in  which  the  doctrine  was  thought  to  have  gone 
too  far,  but  they  did  not  find  acceptance ;  and  the  dangers  which 
gave  rise  to  these  suggestions  were  and  still  are  provided  against 
in  another  way  by  the  device  of  the  restraint  on  anticipation^  a  s 
curious  an  example  as  any  that  English  law  presents  of  an  anomaly 
grafted  on  an  anomaly  (6). 

The  modem  locus  daseicus  on  the  subject  is  the  judgment  of 
Turner,  L.J.,  in  Johnson  v.  Gallagher  (c),  which  had  the  full 
approval  of  the  Judicial  Committee  in  London  Chartered  Bank  of 
Augtralia  v.  Lempriere  {d).  It  had  already  been  distinctly  followed 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery  as  having  placed  the  doctrine 
upon  a  sound  foundation  (e).  The  general  result  was  to  this 
effect : 

**  Not  only  the  bonds,  bills,  and  promissory  notes  of  married 
women,  but  also  their  general  engagements,  may  affect  their  sepa- 
rate estates  *'  (3  D.  P.  J.  514) :  and  property  settled  to  a  married 
woman's  separate  use  for  her  life,  with  power  to  dispose  of  it  by 
deed  or  will,  is  for  this  purpose  her  separate  estate  (/). 

These  **  general  engagements  "  are  subject  to  the  forms  imposed 
by  the  Statute  of  Frauds  or  otherwise  on  the  contracts  made  in 
pari  materia  by  persons  competent  to  contract  generally,  but  not  to 
any  other  form :  there  is  no  general  rule  that  they  must  be  in 
writing. 

A  '^  general  engagement  '*  is  not  binding  on  the  separate  estate 
unless  it  appear  **  that  the  engagement  was  made  with  reference  to 
and  upon  the  faith  or  credit  of  that  estate  "  (3  D.  F.  J.  515). 

Whether  it  was  so  made  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be  determined  on 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case :  it  is  enough  **  to  show  that  the 
married  woman  intended  to  contract  so  as  to  make  herself — that  is 
to  say,  her  separate  property — the  debtor  "  (L.  E.  4  P.  C.  597). 

Such  intention  is  presumed  in  the  case  of  debts  contracted  by  a 
married  woman  living  apart  from  her  husband  (3  D.  F.  J.  521). 
(This  tallies  with  the  rule  of  common  law,  which  in  this  case  ex- 
cludes even  as  to  necessaries  the  ordinary  presumption  of  authority 
to  pledge  the  husband's  credit:  see  notes  to  Manhy  v.  ScoU  in 
2  Sm.  L.  C.) 


(a)  See  Jones  v.  Harris^  9  Ves. 
486,  497  ;  Parkes  v.  WhiU,  11  Ves. 
209,  220  sqq. ;  and  collection  of 
cases  5  Ves.  1 7,  note. 

(b)  See  Lord  Cottenham^s  judg- 
ment in  Tidlett  v.  Armstroftg,  4  M.  & 


Cr.  393,  405. 

(c)  3  D.  F.  J.  494,  609  sqq. 

{d)  L.  B.  4  P.  C.  572. 

{e)  Ficard  v.  Hint,  h  Ch.  274. 

(/)  Mayd  V.  Field,  3  Ch.  D.  587, 
593. 
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The  like  intention  is  inferred  where  the  transaction  would  be 
otherwise  unmeaning,  as  where  a  married  woman  giyes  a  guaranty 
for  her  husband's  debt  (a)  or  joins  him  in  making  a  promissory 
note  (6). 

The  *'  engagement"  of  a  married  woman  differs  from  a  contract, 
inasmuch  as  it  gives  rise  to  no  personal  remedy  against  the  married 
woman,  but  only  to  a  remedy  against  her  separate  property  (e). 
But  it  creates  no  specific  charge,  and  therefore  the  remedy  may  be 
lost  by  her  alienation  of  such  property  before  suit  (3  D.  F.  J.  515, 
519,  520-2)  (d). 

In  cases  where  specific  performance  would  be  granted  as  between 
parties  eui  iurU,  a  married  woman  may  enforce  specific  perform- 
ance of  a  contract  made  with  her  where  the  consideration  on  her 
part  was  an  engagement  binding  on  her  separate  estate  according 
to  the  above  rules ;  and  the  other  party  may  in  like  manner  enforce 
specific  performance  against  her  separate  estate  (e). 

The  language  of  the  Judicial  Committee  we  have  cited  as  to  the  The  sepa- 
married  woman's  intention  of  making  herself-  that  is,  her  separate  '^^  eatate 
praperty^the  debtor,  suggests  that  the  separate  estate  may  be  artificial 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  artificial  person  created  by  Courts  of  Equity,  person, 
and  represented  by  the  beneficial  owner  as  an  agent  with  full 
powers,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  a  corporation  sole  is  re- 
presented by  the  person  constituting  it  for  the  time  being.    As  a 
contract  made  by  the  agent  of  a  corporation  in  his  employment 
can  bind  nothing  but  the  coporate  property  (/),  the  engagement 
of  a  married  woman  can  bind  nothing  but  her  separate  estate. 
This  way  of  looking  at  it  is  no  doubt  artificial,  but  may  possibly  be 
found  to  assist  in  the  right  comprehension  of  the  doctrine. 

Some  instances  of  ordinary  contracts  which  may  be  incidental  to  Applica- 
the  management  and  enjoyment  of  separate  estate,  so  that  it  would  *^^^' 

(a)  Jforrell  y.  Cotcan,  6  Ch.  D.  that  a  creditor  of  a  married  woman 
166  (reversed  7  Ch.  D.  161,  but  only  on  the  faith  of  her  Beparate  estate 
on  the  constmction  of  the  docu-  is  not  thereby  entitled  to  a  charge 
ment),  where  no  attempt  was  made  on  her  separate  property,  or  to  an 
to  dispute  that  the  guaranty,  though  injnnotion  to  restrain  her  ^m 
not  expressly  referring  to  the  sepa-  dealing  with  it. 

rate  estate,  was  effectual  to  bind  it.  {e)  The  cases  cited  in  Sug.  Y.  &P. 

(b)  J)avie8  v.  JenktnSy  6  Ch.  D.  206,  so  far  as  inconsLstent  with  the 
728.  modem  authorities  (see  Fieard  v. 

(c)  Hence,  before  the  Act  of  ^i/M,  6  Ch.  274,  where  the  form  of 
1882,  the  married  woman,  not  decree  against  the  separate  estate  is 
being  a  real  debtor,  was  not  sub-  given,  Pride  v.  JSubb,  7  Ch.  64), 
ject  to  the  bankruptcy  law  in  re-  must  be  considered  as  overruled, 
speot  of  her  separate  estate:  £x  (/)  Unless,  of  course,  he  contracts 
parte  Jones,  12  Cfh.  D.  484.  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  also  his 

((f)  Aec.    ^Robinson  v.   Pkkering,       own  personal  contract. 
C.  A.  16  Ch.  D.  660,  which  dedded 
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be  highly  inconTenient  if  the  separate  estate  were  not  bound  by 
them,  are  given  in  the  judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee  aboye 
referred  to  (L.  E.  4  P.  C.  at  p.  594). 

A  married  woman's  engagement  relating  to  her  separate  property 
will  have  the  same  effect  as  the  true  contract  of  an  owner  $ui  iuris 
in  creating  an  obligation  which  will  be  binding  on  the  property  in 
the  hands  of  an  assignee  with  notice  (a). 

If  a  married  woman  becomes  aui  iuris  by  the  death  of  the  husband, 
judicial  separation  or  otherwise,  what  becomes  of  the  debts  of  her 
separate  estate  ?  It  appears  that  they  do  not  become  legal  debts : 
for  this  would  be  to  create  a  new  right  and  liability  quite  different 
from  those  originally  created  by  the  parties ;  but  that  the  creditor's 
right  is  to  follow  in  the  hands  of  the  owner  or  her  representatiTee 
the  separate  estate  held  by  her  at  the  time  of  contracting  the 
engagement,  and  still  held  by  her  when  she  became  sui  iuris,  but 
not  any  other  property.  Propei-ty  subject  to  a  restraint  on  antici- 
pation cannot  in  any  case  be  bound  (6).  A  kindred  and  still  open 
question  is  this :  Can  the  separate  estate  of  a  woman  married  before 
January  1,  1883,  be  held  liable  for  her  debts  contracted  before 
marriage  P  Apart  from  recent  legislation  it  seems  no  less  difficult 
to  hold  that  the  coverture  and  the  existence  of  separate  property 
enable  the  creditor  to  substitute  for  a  legal  right  a  wholly  different 
equitable  right,  than  to  hold  that  the  cessation  of  the  coyerture 
turns  that  sort  of  equitable  right  into  a  legal  debt  It  has  been 
held  that  after  the  husband's  bankruptcy  the  wife's  separate  estate 
is  liable  in  equity  to  pay  her  debts  contracted  before  the  marriage  (c) ; 
but  Malins,  Y.-C,  seems  to  have  decided  this  case  partly  on  the 
ground  that  the  bankruptcy  was  evidence  that  the  settlement  of  the 
property  to  the  wife's  separate  use  was  fraudulent  as  against  her 
creditors.  Before  the  Debtors  Act,  1869,  when  a  married  woman 
and  her  husband  were  sued  at  law  on  a  debt  contracted  by  her 
before  the  marriage  and  either  the  husband  and  wife  or  the  wife 
alone  had  been  taken  in  execution,  the  wife  was  entitled  to  be  dis- 
charged only  if  she  had  not  separate  property  out  of  which  the  debt 
could  be  paid  ((2);  and  an  order  for  payment  can  now  be  made 
under  s.  5  of  the  Debtors  Act  on  a  married  woman,  and  the  exist- 


(rt)  Per  Jessel,  M.  R.,  IFame  v. 
Routledge,  18  Eq.  600. 

[b)  Pike  V.  Fitzgibbon,  C.  A.  17 
Ch.  D.  464.  Earlier  oases  are  in- 
dooisive.  For  the  view  taken  in  the 
Court  below  in  Johnson  v.  GaU^her, 
where  the  bill  was  filed  after  the 
death  of  the  husband,  see  3  D. 
F.  J.  496,  and  the  decree  appealed 
from  at  p.  497. 


ie)  Chubb  v.  Stretch,  9  Eq.  656, 
following  Biseoey.  Kennedy,  briefly 
reported  in  marginal  note  to  Huhns 
V.  Tetiant,  1  Bro.  0.  C.  17.  The 
deoision  of  the  C.  A.  in  Pike  v.  Fitz- 
gibbon  throws  great  doubt  on  this. 

{d)  Irene  v.  Butler,  7  £.  &  B. 
169,  26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  146  ;  Jay  t. 
AmphUU,  1  H.  &  C.  637,  32  L.  J. 
Ex.  176. 
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enoe  of  sufficient  separate  estate  would  justify  commitment  in 
default  (a).  But  the  practice  of  the  Courts  in  the  exercise  of  this 
kind  of  judicial  discretion  does  not  throw  much  light  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a  direct  remedy. 

On  principle  it  should  seem  that  a  married  woman's  engagement  How  far  is 
with  respect  to  her  separate  estate,  while  not  bound  by  any  peculiar  *  ""^^m^ed 
forms,  is  on  the  other  hand  bound  in  every  case  by  the  ordinary  "engage- 
forms  of  contract ;  in  other  words,  that  no  instrument  or  transac-  ment " 
tion  can  take  effect  as  an  engagement  binding  separate  estate  2h^"^rdir 
which  could  not  take  effect  as  a  contract  if  the  party  were  sui  iuris,  nary  forms 
That  is  to  say,  the  creditor  must  first  produce  eyidence  appropriate  of  cen- 
to the  nature  of  the  transaction  which  would  establish  a  legal  debt  ^^^^  ^ 
against  a  party  sui  iuria,  and  then  he  must  show,  by  proof  or  pre- 
sumption as  explained  above,  an  intention  to  make  the  separate 
estate  the  debtor.     There  is,  however,  a  decision  the  other  way.  HoHenry 
In  McHtnry  v.  Davies  (6),  a  married  woman,  or  rather  her  separate  *'•  Davies : 
estate,  was  sued  in  equity  on  a  bill  of  exchange  indorsed  by  her  in 
Paris.    It  was  contended  for  the  defence,  among  other  things,  that 
the  bill  was  a  French  bill  and  informal  according  to  French  law. 
Lord  Bomilly  held  that  this  was  immaterial,  for  all  the  Court  had 
to  be  satisfied  of  was  the  general  intention  to  make  the  separate 
estate  liable,  of  which  there  was  no  doubt.    This  reasoning  is  quite 
intelligible  on  the  assumption  that  engagements  bind  separate 
estate  only  as  specific    charges;   the  fact  that    the  instrument 
creating  the  charge  simulated  more  or  less  successfully  a  bill  of 
exchange  would  then  be  a  mere  accident  (c).    The  judgment  bears 
obvious  marks  of  this  theory ;  we  have  seen  indeed  that  it  was  ex- 
pressly adopted  by  the  same  judge  in  an  earlier  case  {d),  and  we 
have  also  seen  that  it  is  no  longer  tenable.    Take  away  this  as- 
sumption (as  it  must  now  be  taken  away)  and  the  reasoning  proves 
far  too  much :  it  would  show  that  the  indorser  sui  iuria  of  a  bad 
bill  of  exchange  ought  to  be  bound  notwithstanding  the  law  mer- 
chant, because  he  has  expressed  his  intention  to  be  bound.    The 
true  doctrine  being  that  the  *'  engagement ''  differs  from  a  contract 
not  in  the  nature  of  the  transaction  itself,  but  in  making  only  the 
separate  estate  the  debtor,  it  follows  that  in  all  that  relates  to  the 

(a)  Dillon  v.  Cunningham^  L.  R.  {c)  Note,  however,  that  in  the 

8£x.  23.   Here  the  married  woman  case  of  parties  sui  ittris  a  bill  of 

had  been  sued  alone,  and  there  was  exchange  cannot  be  treated  as  an 

no  plea  of  coverture  :  but  probably  equitable  assignment :  Shandy.  Du 

the  same  course  would  be  taken  in  Buisson,  18  Eq.  283.   Nor  a  cheque: 

the  case  of    a  judgment  against  Sopkimon  v.  Foster ^  19  Eq.  74. 

husband  and  wife  for  the  wife's  debt  [d)  Shattoek  v.  Shattock,   2  Eq. 

dum  sola.  182  ;  supray  p.  647. 

{b)  10  Eq.  88. 
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Can  the 

separate 

estate  be 

made 

liable  on  a 

quasi'Con- 

tract? 


traiisaction  itself  tlie  ordinary  rules  and  limitations  of  contract 
apply.  In  Johnson  v.  QaUagher  it  is  assumed  that  a  married 
woman's  engagements  concerning  her  separate  interest  in  real 
estate  must  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (a).  An 
engagement  wluch  if  she  were  sui  iuria  would  owe  its  validity  as  a 
contract  to  the  law  merchant  must  surely  in  like  manner  satisfy 
the  forms  and  conditions  of  the  law  merchant.  It  is  submitted, 
therefore,  that  McHenry  v.  Daviea  {b)  is  not  law  on  this  point. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  Statute  of  Limitation,  or  rather  its 
analogy,  does  not  apply  to  claims  against  the  separate  estate ;  first 
in  an  obscurely  reported  case  at  the  Bolls  in  1723,  when  the  modem 
doctrine  had  not  come  into  existence  (c),  and  then  in  a  modem  Irish 
case  where  the  Chancellor  adopted  this  decision,  and  adhered  to  his 
opinion  on  appeal,  the  Lord  Justice  dissenting  {d).  These  authori- 
ties, such  as  they  are,  have  been  followed  by  Bacon,  V.-C.  (c). 

It  is  said  that  a  married  woman's  separate  estate  cannot  be  made 
liable  as  on  a  contract  implied  in  law  {quaai-contrad  in  the  proper 
sense)  as  for  instance  to  the  repayment  of  money  paid  by  mistake 
or  on  a  consideration  which  has  wholly  failed  (/}.  But  the  deci- 
sions to  this  eif ect  belong  (with  one  exception)  to  what  we  have 
called  the  period  of  reaction,  and  are  distinctly  grounded  on  the 
exploded  notion  that  a  **  general  engagement,"  even  if  express,  is 
not  binding  on  the  separate  estate. 

The  exception  is  the  modem  case  of  Wright  v.  Chard  {g),  where 
V.-C.  Kindersley  held  that  a  married  woman's  separate  estate  was 
not  liable  to  refund  rents  which  had  been  received  by  her  as  her 
separate  property,  but  to  which  she  was  not  in  fact  entitied.  But 
the  language  of  the  judgment  reduces  it  to  this,  that  in  the  still 
transitional  state  of  the  doctrine,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  prece- 
dent for  making  the  separate  estate  liable  in  any  case  without 
writing  (this  was  in  18d9,  Johnson  v.  Gallagher  not  till  1861),  the 
V.-C.  thought  it  too  much  for  a  court  of  first  instance  to  take  the 
new  step  of  making  it  liable  **  in  the  absence  of  all  contract :  "  and 
he  admitted  that  "  the  modem  tendency  has  been  to  establish  the 
principle  that  if  you  put  a  married  woman  in  the  position  of  a  feme 
sole  in  respect  of  her  eeparate  estate,  that  position  must  be  carried 


(a)  3  D.  F.  J.  at  p.  614. 

(b)  10  Eq.  88. 

(r)  Norton  v.  TurviUe,  2  P.  Wms. 
144,  and  see  8  Ir.  Ch.,  appx. 

(rf)  Vaughan  v.  Walker,  6  Ir.  Ch. 
471,  8  ib.  458. 

(e)  Hodgson Y,  Williamson,  16  Ch. 
D.  87. 


(/)  3  D.  F.  J.  612,  614,  referring 
to  JDuke  of  Bolton  v.  Willianu,  2 
Ves.  138 ;  Jottes  v.  ffatris,  9  Ves. 
493,  and  Aguilar  v.  Aguilar,  6 
Madd.  414. 

(g)  4  Drew.  673,  685 :  on  appeal, 
1  D.  F.  J.  667,  but  not  on  this 
point. 
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to  the  full  extent,  short  of  making  her  personally  liable."  The  test 
of  liability  would  seem  on  principle  to  be  whether  the  transaction 
out  of  which  the  demand  arises  had  reference  to  or  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  separate  estate. 

The  spirit  of  the  modem  authorities  is,  on  the  whole,  in  the  Tendency 
direction  of  holding  that  a  married  woman's  " engagement"  differs  ^^SJori^ 
from  an  ordinary  contract  only  in  the  remedy  being  limited  to  her  and  legis- 
separate  property.    And  on  this  Tiew  the  Married  Women's  Pro-  lotion, 
perty  Act  of  1882  is  framed. 


Note  D.  (p.  128,  above). 

A  utharities  on  limiU  of  corporate  powers. 

The  citations  here  given  are  intended  to  show  how  the  three 
distinct  topics  of  the  powers  of  corporations  as  such  («),  and  the 
application  to  them  of  (0)  the  rules  of  partnership  and  (7)  the  prin- 
ciples of  public  policy,  have  been  treated  by  our  Courts,  sometimes 
together  and  sometimes  separately.  They  are  arranged  in  an  order 
approximately  following  that  in  which  these  topics  have  been  men- 
tioned, according  as  one  or  the  other  is  most  prominent :  a  precise 
division  would  be  impossible  without  breaking  up  passages  from  the 
same  judgment  into  many  fragments,  but  the  indicating  letters  («  0  7) 
are  used  to  call  attention  to  the  presence  of  the  above-mentioned 
special  classes  of  considerations  respectively.  It  may  be  observed 
that  some  of  those  dicta  which  seem  most  strongly  to  adopt  on  the 
first  head  the  theory  of  limited  special  capacities  occur  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  statements  coming  under  one  or  both  of 
the  other  heads,  which  in  all  probability  have  had  an  appreciable, 
though  it  may  be  an  undesigned  operation  in  modifying  the  form 
of  their  expression. 

Capacities  incident  to  incorporation  generally,    Besolution  of  Ex.  Capacities 
Ch.  in  the  case  of  SuUon's  Hospital,  10  Co.  Rep.  30  h :—  incident  to 

**  When  a  corporation  is  duly  created  all  other  incidents  are  tacite  ^^f^^l 
annexed  ....  and  therefore  divers  clauses  subsequent  in  the  ton's  Hos- 
charter  are  not  of  necessity,  but  only  declaratory,  and  might  well  P^tal  case, 
have  been  left  out.    As,  1.  by  the  same  to  have  authority,  ability, 
and  capacity  to  purchase ;  but  no  clause  is  added  that  they  may 
alien,  &c.,  and  it  need  not,  for  it  is  incident.     2.  To  sue  and  be  sued, 
implead  and  be  impleaded.     3.  To  have  a  seal,  &c. ;  that  is  also 
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declaratory,  for  when  they  are  incorporated  they  may  make  or  UM 
what  seal  they  will.  [So  Shepp.  Touchst.  57  :  '  although  it  be  a 
corporation  that  doth  make  the  deed,  yet  they  may  seal  with  any 
other  seal  besides  their  common  seal,  and  the  deed  never  the  worse.'] 
4.  To  restrain  them  from  aliening  or  demieing,  but  in  a  certain 
form ;  that  is  an  ordinance  testifying  the  King's  desire,  but  it  is 
but  a  precept  and  doth  not  bind  in  law." 

This  resolution  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  material  to  the 
decision  of  the  case,  but  anything  reported  by  Coke  is  by  inyeterate 
custom  exempt  from  criticism  of  this  kind ;  moreover  it  is  supported 
by  the  opinion  of  Hobart,  C.  J.^  who  says  that  a  power  to  make 
by-laws,  though  given  by  a  special  clause  in  all  incorporations,  is 
needless ;  '*  for  I  hold  it  to  be  included  by  law  in  the  very  act  of 
incorporating,  as  is  also  the  power  to  sue,  to  purchase,  and  the  like." 
(Hob.  211,  pi.  268.)  This  very  positive  statement  was  all  but  lost 
sight  of  in  modern  cases  (a)  till  it  was  cited  by  Blackburn,  J.,  in 
liiche  V.  Aahhury  Ry.  Carriage  Co,,  L.  R.  9  Ex.  263-4  :— 

*'  This  seems  to  me  an  express  authority  that  at  common  law  it  is 
an  incident  to  a  corporation  to  use  its  common  seal  for  the  purpose 
of  binding  itself  to  anything  to  which  a  natural  person  could  bind 
himself,  and  to  deal  with  its  property  as  a  natural  person  might 
deal  with  his  own.  And  further,  that  an  attempt  to  forbid  this  on 
the  part  of  the  King,  even  by  express  negative  words,  does  not 
bind  at  law  (&).  Nor  am  I  aware  of  any  authority  in  conflict  with  this 
case  ....  I  take  it  that  the  true  rule  of  law  is  that  a  corporation 
at  common  law  has,  as  an  incident  given  by  law,  the  same  power 
to  contract,  and  subject  to  the  same  restrictions,  that  a  natural 
person  has.  And  this  is  important  when  we  come  to  construe  the 
statutes  creating  a  corporation." 

Growth  of       We  will  now  shortly  trace  the  growth  of  the  doctrine  of  »pecial 

the  con-       capacities  in  Colman  v.  Eastern  Counties  Ry,  Co,,  10  Beav.  1,  and 

^Jj  in   "   similar  cases.    The  subject  was  novel,  many-sided,  and  embarrass- 

modem       ing ;  Parliament  was  called  on  to  make  and  the  Courts  to  construe 

times.  statutory'  powers  and  provisions  the  like  of  which  had  seldom  if 

over  been  made  or  construed  in  earlier  times ;  and  so  many  new 

points  arose  for  legislative  precaution  and  judicial  discussion,  and 

it  took  so  much  time  and  labour  to  disentangle  them,  that  it  never 

occurred  to  anybody  to  think  that  the  common  law  coiild  have 

(a)  It  is  cited  by  Erie,  J.    in  Tiolation  of  the  oonditioEis  of  the 

Jioatock  V.  N.  Staffordshire  Ry.  Co,  charter  is  not  void,  but  tiie  Crown 

4  E.  &  B.  798,  819,  24  L.  J.  Q.  B.  has  a  remedy  by  proceeding  by  set. 

225.  fa,  for  the  repeal  of  the  letters 

{b)  That  18,  a  corporate  act  in  patent,  see  ib.  p.  264. 
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anything  of  importance  to  say  to  the  matter.  To  speak  plainly,  it 
is  clear  enough  that  Parliament  had  forgotten  all  about  the  Sutton's 
Hospital  case,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Courts  did 
not  remember  it. 

In  Colrnan  v.  E,  C,  By,  Co,,  the  suit  was  by  a  shareholder  to  Colman  v. 
restrain  the  company  and  its  directors  from  applying  its  funds  in  ^  ^'  ^7' 
promoting  a  steam-packet  company  in  connexion  with  the  railway,  other  cases 
Injunction  granted.  Lord  Langdale,  in  the  course  of  his  judgment,  in  equity, 
spoke  of  the  exercise  of  a  railway  compcmy's  powers  as  a  matter 
affecting  public  rights  and  interests,  and  therefore  to  be  looked  into 
with  more  vigilance  than  the  conduct  of  an  ordinary  partnership, 
and  observed  how  desirable  it  was  that  the  property  of  railway  com- 
panies should  be  secure  from  being  pledged  to  unauthorized  specu- 
lations, so  that  investment  in  them  might  be  prudent  [7].     He 
further  expressed  his  clear  opinion  **that  the  powers  which  are 
given  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  like  that  now  in  question,  extend 
no  farther  than  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Act,  or  is  necessarily  and 
properly  required  for  carrying  into  effect  the  undertaking  and 

works  which  the  Act  has  expressly  sanctioned They  [the 

company]  have  the  power  to  do  all  such  things  as  are  necessary 
and  proper  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  intention  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  but  they  have  no  power  of  doing  anything 
beyond  it." 

Salomons  v.  Laing,  12  Beav.  339,  also  before  Lord  Langdale,  was 
a  suit  by  a  shareholder  to  restrain  the  London,  Brighton  and  South 
Coast  Ey.  Co.,  which  was  already  lawfully  possessed  of  many  shares 
in  the  Direct  London  and  Portsmouth  Co.,  from  taking  up  more 
shares  in  that  company  and  otherwise  assisting  it  out  of  the  South 
Coast  Co.'s  funds.  The  M.  R.  said :  **  A  railway  company  incor- 
porated by  Act  of  FlGirliameni  is  bound  to  apply  all  the  moneys  ani 
property  of  the  company  for  the  purposes  directed  and  provided  for 
by  the  Act,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever.*'  He  went  on  to 
say  that  any  surplus,  after  the  purposes  of  the  Act  are  fulfilled, 
belongs  to  the  shareholders  as  dividend,  and  cannot  be  disposed  of 
against  the  will  of  any  shareholder  [3].  **  Any  application  of  or 
dealing  with  ....  any  funds  or  money  of  the  company  ....  in 
any  manner  not  distinctly  authorized  by  the  Act,  is  in  my  opinion 
an  illegal  application  or  dealing''  (p.  352).  In  a  later  stage  of  the 
case  (pp.  377,  382),  he  spoke  of  the  arrangement  between  the  two 
companies  as  ^*  fraud  against  the  legislature,  who  gave  them  their 
powers  for  purposes  entirely  different"  [7].  The  case  of  Cohen  v. 
Wilkinson  (12  Beav.  125,  138 ;  1  Mac.  &  Ot,  481),  which  arose  out 
of  the  same  series  of  transactions,  decided  that  a  railway  company 
is  bound  not  only  to  make  nothing  different  from  what  Parliament 
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intended  it  to  moke,  but  to  make  nothing  leas  than  the  whole : 
abandoning  a  material  part  of  the  scheme  is  in  fact  equivalent  to 
substituting  a  different  scheme  (cp.  Hodgson  v.  Earl  of  Powis,  1 
D.  M.  G.  6). 

In  Bagshaw  v.  East  Union  By,  Co.  (7  Ha.  114)  it  waa  laid  down 
that  capital  raised  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  a  specific  purpose 
defined  by  the  Act  cannot  be  applied  by  directors  (and  probably 
not  by  the  unanimous  assent  of  the  shareholders)  to  any  other 
purpose  than  such  as  the  company's  general  funds  might  be  applied 
to  [7] :  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  (2  Mao.  &  G.  389)  the  case  was  put 
more  on  the  ground  of  the  individual  shareholder's  right  to  have  his 
money  applied  only  to  the  specific  puipose  for  which  he  advanced 

In  the  subsequent  cases  of  Beman  v.  Bufford,  1  Sim.  N.  S.  550 
(Lord  Oranworth,  V.-C.)  and  G.  N.  Bailway  Co,  v.  E.  C.  Bailway 
Co,,  9  Ha.  306  (Turner,  V.-C),  the  point  is  that  the  statutory  in- 
corporation of  a  railway  company  imposes  on  it,  with  reference  to 
the  interests  of  the  public  [7],  a  positive  duty  of  maintaining  and 
working  its  line,  and  it  must  not  enter  into  any  agreement  that 
amounts  to  a  delegation  or  abandonment  of  this  duty  (a) ;  in  Beman 
V.  Bufford,  however,  the  strong  expression  occurs  that,  "  on  the 
principle  that  has  been  so  often  laid  down,  this  Court  will  not 
tolerate  that  parties  having  the  enormous  powers  which  railway 
companies  obtain  [7]  should  apply  one  farthing  of  their  funds  in  a 
way  which  differs  in  the  slightest  degree  from  that  in  which  the 
leg^ature  has  provided  that  they  shall  be  applied ''  (p.  565).  The 
remarks  of  the  Lord  Justice  Turner  in  the  later  case  of  Shrewsbury 
<fc  Birmingham  By,  Co.  v.  L.  &  N.  W.  By.  Co.,  4  D.  M.  G.  115, 132, 
are  less  strong;  in  Simpson  v.  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  Co.,  2 
D.  F.  J.  141,  a  dissenting  shareholders'  suit,  he  seems  to  confine 
himself  to  the  power  of  a  meeting  to  bind  the  minority  on  partner- 
ship principles  [3]. 
East  We  have  dwelt  so  far  on  these  decisions  in  this  place  (though  one 

Anglian      ^^  ^^^  ^£  them  do  not  even  in  their  language  really  postulate  the 
case,  &c.      doctrine  of  limited  special  capacities)  because  they  had  much  weight 
at  common  in  East  Anglian  Bailway s  Co.  v.  E.  C.  Bailway  Co.y  11  C.  B.  775, 
'  21  L.  J.  C.  P.  23,  which  for  some  time  was  treated  as  a  leading 

case,  and  was  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  the  common 
law  doctrine  of  **  general  capacity."  Lord  Bramwell  has  expressed 
a  distinct  opinion  that  it  was  wrongly  decided:  11  Ch.  D.,  at  p.  501 : 

(a)  As  a  lease  of  the  undertaking,      and  control  of  the  line  to  another 
or  grant  of  exclusive  running  powers      company. 
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it  is  here  cited,  however,  for  its  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
subject.  It  was  in  eftect  the  case  of  an  agreement  by  one  railway 
company  to  promote  the  undertaking  of  another.  The  Court  said : 
"It  is  clear  that  the  Defendants  have  a  limited  authority  only, 
and  are  a  corporation  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  and  main- 
taining the  railway  sanctioned  by  the  Act,  and  that  their  funds  can 
only  be  applied  for  the  purj)Oses  directed  and  provided  for  by  the 
statute."  (Nor  does  it  matter  that  an  application  of  funds  not 
authorized  by  the  Act  is  expected  to  be  for  the  profit  of  the  line.) 
"They  are  a  corporation  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  and  main- 
taining the  Eastern  Counties  Eailway.  Every  proprietor  when  he 
takes  shares  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  Act  was  obtained  will  be  performed  .  .  .  the  public  also 
has  an  interest  in  the  proper  administration  of  the  powers  conferred 
by  the  Act  [7].  .  .  .  If  the  company  is  a  corporation  only  for 
a  limited  purpose,  and  a  contract  like  that  under  discussion  is  not 
within  their  authority,  the  assent  of  all  the  shareholders  to  such  a 
contract  [3],  though  it  may  make  them  all  personally  liable  to  per- 
form their  contract,  would  not  bind  them  in  their  corporate  capacity 
or  render  liable  their  corporate  funds."  This  was  followed  by  Mac- 
gregor  v.  Ikwer  and  Deal  Raiiway  Co,  (in  Ex.  Ch.),  18  Q.  B.  618,  22 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  69.  The  plaintiff  in  error,  the  Chairman  of  the  South 
Eastern  Railway  Co.,  had  undertaken  that  his  company  should 
guarantee  certain  parliamentary  expenses  of  the  Dover  and  Deal 
Company.  Held,  on  the  authority  of  the  last  case,  that  the  agree- 
ment was  void  as  an  attempt  to  bind  the  S.  E.  Company  to  do 
an  act  which  to  the  knowledge  of  both  parties  would  be  illegal; 
**  not  merely  an  act  which  they  have  no  power  to  do,  but  an  act 
contrary  to  public  policy  and  the  provisions  of  a  public  Act  of 
Parliament "  [7]. 

In  Hart  v.  Eastern  Union  By.  Co,,  7  Ex.  246,  21  L.  J.  Ex.  97,  in 
Ex.  Ch.  8  Ex.  116,  22  L.  J.  Ex.  20,  it  was  even  contended,  but 
without  success,  that  when  a  company  was  empowered  by  its  Act 
to  borrow  money  on  debentures,  there  was  no  right  of  action  on 
such  debentures  because  the  Act  had  no  words  expressly  giving  it, 
and  provided  another  special  remedy  in  certain  events.  Cp.  Slark 
V.  Highgate  Archway  Co.,  5  Taunt.  792. 

But  this  doctrine  did  not  long  pass  unquestioned.    The  theory  of  Reaction 
general  capacity  was  upheld  in  8,  Yorkshire  By,  <fc  Biver  Dun  Co,  v.  y    kS2rQ 
G,  N,  By,  Co,,  9  Ex.  55,  22  L.  J.  Ex.  305.    The  action  was  on  an  &c'co.  v! 
agreement  that  the  defendant  company  should  have  the  use  of  the  0-  N.  B. 
plaintiff  company's  line  for  carrying  coal  for  21  years,  paying  tolls  ^J^^t  of   ' 
on  a  scheme  framed  to  secure  to  the  plaintiff  company  a  dividend  Farke,  B. 
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varying  with  the  quantity  of  coal  carried.  The  defendant  company 
pleaded  that  the  agreement  was  unauthoiized  and  void.  The  argu- 
ments turned  a  good  deal  on  the  question  whether  these  payments 
were  such  "tolls"  as  contemplated  by  the  Railways  Clauses  Con- 
solidation Act,  and  on  that  ground  the  decision  in  fayour  of  the 
agreement  was  affirmed  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  (9  Ex.  642), 
nothing  being  said  on  the  general  doctrine.  In  the  Court  below, 
Parke,  B.,  afterwards  Lord  Wensleydale,  expressed  his  opinion 
that  as  a  corporation  the  defendants  had  power  to  do  all  things 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  concern  unless  prohibited 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament  (9  Ex.  67)  and  that  the  contract  was 
prima  facie  binding,  and  must  be  enforced  if  it  could  not  be  made 
out  that  it  was  forbidden  by  the  Act  (9  Ex.  88,  22  L.  J.  Ex.  315). 
The  classical  passage  of  his  judgment,  as  it  may  now  fairly  be 
called,  is  as  follows : 

"  Generally  speaking,  all  corporations  are  bound  by  a  coyenant 
under  their  corporate  seal  properly  affixed,  which  is  a  legal  mode  of 
expressing  the  will  of  the  entire  body,  and  are  bound  as  much  as  an 
individual  is  by  his  deed.  Contracts  with  partnerships  stand  upon 
a  dilPerent  footing.  They  relate  to  the  power  of  one  member  of  a 
partnership  to  bind  another,  and  constitute  a  branch  of  the  law  of 
principal  and  agent.  In  partnerships,  where  all  the  members  do 
not  concur  in  a  contract  (as  often  they  do  not)  one  partner  may 
bind  the  other  in  all  contracts  within  the  scope  of  their  ordinary 
partnership  dealings.  In  those  beyond,  the  individual  partners 
making  the  contract  are  bound,  not  the  other  partners.  But  cor- 
porations, which  are  creations  of  law,  are,  when  the  seal  is  properly 
affixed,  bound  just  as  individuals  are  by  their  own  contracts,  and 
as  much  as  all  the  members  of  a  partnership  would  be  by  a  contract 
in  which  aU  concurred.  But  where  a  corporation  is  created  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament  for  particular  purposes  with  special  powers,  then 
indeed  another  question  aiises.  Their  deed,  though  under  their 
corporate  seal,  and  that  regularly  affixed,  does  not  bind  them  if  it 
appears  by  the  express  provisions  of  the  statute  creating  the  corpo- 
ration, or  by  necessary  or  reasonable  inference  from  its  enactments, 
that  this  deed  was  ultra  vtVe9~that  is,  that  the  legislature  meant 
that  such  a  deed  should  not  be  made." 

EBb  Tiew  This  is  adopted  ,by  Blackburn,  J.  in  his  judgment  in  Taylor  v. 
^^^^  ^  Chichester  &  Midhurat  Railway  Co.,  L.  R.  2  Ex.  356,  383.  In  the 
quent*  Exchequer  Chamber  Blackburn  and  "Willes,  JJ.  were  a  dissenting 
minority :  the  decision  of  the  majority  was  reversed  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  L.  E.  4  H.  L.  628,  but  on  the  ground  that  the  agreement 
then  in  question  was  clearly  within  the  company's  ordinary  and 
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proper  business,  so  that  no  shareholder  could  haye  objected  to  the 
directors  entering  into  it,  and  thus  the  more  general  question  was 
left  at  large.  The  judgments  of  the  dissenting  judges  below  re- 
main entitled  to  considerable  weight:  and,  at  all  events,  in  the 
words  of  Blackburn,  J.,  *'  Lord  Wensleydale's  mode  of  stating  the 
proposition  has  been  adopted  as  expressing  the  true  doctrine,  by  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Chambers  y.  Manchester  &  Milford  Rail' 
way  Co.,  6  B.  &  S.  688;  33  L.  J.  Q.  B.  268;  by  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  South  Wales  Railway  Co.  y.  Redmond^  10  C.  B. 
N.  S.  675  [see  per  Erie,  C.  J.  at  p.  682] ;  by  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer in  Bateman  y.  May  or ,  <kc.  of  AshUm^under^Lyne,  3  K.  & 
N.  323 ;  27  L.  J.  Ex.  458  [where,  howeyer,  one  member  of  the 
court  could  not  get  oyer  the  East  Anglian  Bailways  case,  though 
personally  not  approving  it] ;  by  Lord  Cranworth,  C.  in  deliver- 
ing the  judgment  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  Shrewsbury  <k  Birming- 
ham Railway  Co.  y.  N.  W.  Railway  Co.,  6H.  L.  0.  113." 

Lord  Cranworth's  remarks  must  be  specially  cited. 

'*  Prima  facie  corporate  bodies  are  bound  by  all  contracts  under  State* 
their  common  seal.    When  the  Legislature  constitutes  a  corporation  ?^.^  ^^ 
it  gives  to  that  body  ^ma  facie  an  absolute  right  of  contracting.  ^  ^^^^^ 
But  this  prima  facie  right  does  not  exist  in  any  case  where  the  effect  in 
contract  is  one  which,  from  the  nature  and  object  of  the  incor-  ?°^  ^^ 
poration,  the  corporate  body  is  expressly  or  impliedly  prohibited 
from  making :  such  a  contract  is  said  to  be  ultra  vires  (a).    And  the 
question  here,  as  in  similar  cases,  is  whether  there  is  anything  on 
the  face  of  the  act  of  incorporation  which  expressly  or  impliedly 
forbids  the  making  of  the  contract  sought  to  be  enforced  "  (6  H.  L 
Cat  p.  135). 

The  actual  ground  of  decision  was  that  in  this  case,  whether  the 
contract  was  y2^A  or  not,  the  time  had  not  arrived  at  which  it  was 
to  take  effect. 

Moreover  Lord  Wensleydale  was  enabled  to  repeat  his  opinion 
even  more  distinctly  in  the  House  of  Lords :  Scottish  N.  E.  Railway 
Co.  y.  Stewart,  3  Macq.  382,  415  (and  see  per  Willes,  J.,  L.  E.  2 
Ex.  390-1). 

**  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  corporation  is  fully  capable  of 
binding  itself  by  any  contract  imder  its  common  seal  in  England 
and  without  it  in  Scotland,  except  when  the  statutes  by  which  it  is 
created  or  regulated  expressly  or  by  necessary  implication  prohibit 

(a)  This  term,  if  restricted  to  the  has  become  bo  ambiguous  by  less 
definitioin  hereg^yenof  it,  is  harm-  accurate  usage  that  we  have  pre- 
less  and  possibly  conyeuient ;  but  it      f  erred  to  avoid  it. 
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such  conti-act  between  the  parties.  Prima  fcLcie  all  its  contracts  are 
valid,  and  it  lies  on  those  who  impeach  any  contract  to  make  out 
that  it  is  avoided." 

Lord  St.  Leonards  took  the  same  view  in  E,  C.  Ry,  Co.  v. 
Hawker  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  (see  1  D.  M.  G.  737,  752,  759-60), 
and  still  more  clearly  in  the  House  of  Lords  (5  H.  L.  C.  331). 

"  The  appellants  as  a  corporation  have  all  the  powers  incident  to 
a  corporation  except  so  far  as  they  are  restrained  by  their  act  of  in- 
corporation. Directors  cannot  act  in  opposition  to  the  purpose  for 
which  their  company  was  incorporated  [7],  but  short  of  that  they 
may  bind  the  body  just  as  [the  proper  officers,  &c.  of]  corporations 
in  general  may  do  "  (p.  373).  Again,  '*  the  safety  of  men  in  their 
daily  contracts  requires  that  this  doctrine  of  ultra  vires  should  be 
confined  within  narrow  bounds  "  (p.  371).  He  further  stated  the 
effect  of  this  and  other  shortly  preceding  decisions  of  the  House  of 
Lords  (which  however  do  not  much  illustrate  our  particular  sub- 
ject), as  being  to  '*  place  the  i>owers  and  liabilities  of  directors  and 
their  companies  in  making  contracts  and  in  dealing  with  third 
parties  upon  a  safe  and  rational  footing.  They  do  not  authorize 
directors  to  bind  their  companies  by  contracts  foreign  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  established,  but  they  do  hold  companies 
bound  by  contracts  duly  entered  into  by  their  directors  for  purposes 
which  they  have  treated  as  within  the  objects  of  their  Acts,  and 
which  cannot  clearly  be  shown  not  to  fall  within  them  "  (p.  381, 
and  see  L.  B.  9  Ex.  389).  This  case  is  the  more  important  inas- 
much as  it  was  one  of  specific  performance  of  a  contract  to  purchase 
land  and  pay  a  sum  of  money  as  compensation  and  damages,  and 
the  contract  was  enforced,  notwithstanding  that  in  the  result  the 
land  was  not  wanted  by  the  company. 
Opinioii  of  The  doctrine  was  also  discussed  by  Erie,  J.  in  Mayor  of  Norwich 
^^^  •'•  V.  Norfolk  By.  Co.,  4  E.  &  B.  397,  24  L.  J.  Q.  B.  105  (a  case  where 
there  was  an  extraordinary  division  of  opinion  in  the  Court  on  the 
questions  actually  before  them,  and  especially  whether  the  par- 
ticular contract  was  or  was  not  unlawful  in  itself:  see  p.  235  above). 
He  thought  the  true  view  to  be  that  corporations  were  prohibited 
by  implication  only  from  using  their  parliamentary  powers  in  order 
to  defeat  the  purposes  of  incorporation,  and  criticized  the  judgment 
in  the  East  Anglian  case  as  too  wide  (4  E.  &  B.  415,  24  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
112) :  and  he  carefully  pointed  out  the  danger  of  overlooking  the 
differences  between  a  dissenting  shareholder's  suit  in  equity  and  an 
action  by  a  stranger  against  the  corporate  body  (4  E.  &  B.  419,  24 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  113).  The  same  learned  judge  further  said  in  Bosiock 
V.  N.  Staffordshire  By.  Co.,  4  E.  &  B.  798,  819,  24  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
225,  231  (this  however  was  not  a  case  of  contract),  citing  the  Sittton^s 
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Ho»piial  oase»  *^  By  common  law  the  creation  of  a  corporation  con* 
ferred  on  it  all  the  rights  and  liabilities  in  respect  of  property, 
contracts,  and  litigation,  which  existence  confers  on  a  natural 
subject,  modified  only  by  the  formalities  required  for  expressing 
the  will  of  a  numerous  body.  .  .  Those  of  its  rights  and  liabili- 
ties which  are  unaffected  by  statute  exist  as  at  common  law." 

Turning  to  the  later  cases  in  courts  of  equity,  we  find  marked  Later^ 
signs  of  an  abandonment  of  their  earlier  view,  and  adhesion  to  the  <^**^J"^ 
doctrine  of  general  capacity.  In  considering  the  power  of  building 
societies  (which  were  statutory  quasi-corporations ;  see  now  the  Act 
of  1874,  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  42),  to  borrow  money,  the  question  has 
been  treated  on  all  hands  as  being  not  whether  the  borrowing  of 
money  was  expressly  or  necessarily  permitted  by  the  statute,  but 
whether  it  was  forbidden  or  clearly  repugnant  to  the  constitution 
and  objects  of  the  society :  Laing  v.  Meed,  5  Ch.  4 ;  Ex  parte 
Wtlh'amBon,  ih,  309  (notwithstanding  the  wording  of  the  head-note 
in  the  latter  case,  see  p.  312). 

And  in  Ex  parte  Birmingham  Banking  Co.,  6  Ch.  83,  the  Court  of 
Appeal  held  without  hesitation  that  an  incorporated  company  can 
prima  facie  mortgage  any  part  of  its  property,  and  this  as  well  for 
an  existing  debt  as  for  a  new  loan.  The  articles  of  association 
authorized  borrowing  on  mortgage,  but  the  Lords  Justices  did  not 
stop  to  discuss  whether  this  would  or  would  not  include  a  mortgage 
to  secure  pre-existing  debts  (a),  resting  this  part  of  their  decision 
on  the  general  power  of  a  body  corporate  to  **  hold  property  and 
dispose  of  it  as  freely  as  an  indiyidual,  unless  it  is  specially  pro- 
hibited from  so  doing  '*  (James,  L.  J.  at  p.  87).  One  may  also  refer 
to  the  view  taken  by  Turner,  L.  J.  that  the  aflBrmativo  provisions 
of  the  Companies  Clauses  Act  do  not  exclude  other  modes  of  con- 
tracting: Wilson  V.  West  Hartlepool  By,  Co,,  2  D.  J.  S.  475,  496. 
In  Bath's  ca.,  8  Ch.  D.  334,  the  C.  A.  was  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  a  corporation  or  quasi-corporate  association  has  as  an  incident 
to  its  existence  the  same  power  of  compromising  claims  against  it 
that  a  natural  person  has. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  doctrine  of  general  capacity  deliberately  Richet'. 
adopted  by  the  whole  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  in  Biche  v.  ^^p^» 
Ashhury  By,  Carriage  Co,,  L.  R.  9  Ex.  254,  sqq.     The  division  of  Ej'.  ci^. 
the  Court  was  confined  to  the  questions  (i)  whether  a  company 
formed  under  the  Companies  Act,  1862,  \s  forbidden  to  undertake 
business  substantially  beyond  its  objects  as  defined  in  the  memo- 

{a)  As  to  which  see  Inm  of  Court  Hotel  Co.,  6  Eq.  82, 
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lAndam.  of  association  and  (ii)  whether,  apart  from  this,  on  assent 
of  all  the  shareholders  could  in  this  case  be  inferred  in  fact.  The 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  (L.  E.  7  H.  L.  653)  disposes  of  these 
questions  without  touching  the  general  doctrine. 

For  later  unsuccessful  attempts  to  extend  the  so-called  doctrine 
of  ultra  vires,  see  A.-G.  v.  O.  E.  By,  Co.,  5  App.  Ca.  473;  L.  A 
N.  W.  By.  Co.  T.  Price,  11  Q.  B.  D.  485. 

A  corporation,  if  it  lawfully  canies  on  its  business  in  a  foreign 
country,  is  treated  by  the  Courts  of  that  country  *'  as  a  creatore  of 
the  law  of  its  own  country,  and  subject  to  all  the  legislatiye  control 
and  direction  that  may  be  properly  exercised  over  it  at  the  place  of 
its  creation : "  and  persons  dealing  with  it  are  bound  by  whatever  is 
duly  done  under  the  laws  of  that  place  in  respect  of  its  powers  and 
oblijgations :  Canada  Southern  By.  Co.  y.  Oehhard,  109  U.  S.  (2  Davis) 
at  p.  537. 
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Application  of  dodrines  of  partnership  and  agency. 

A  case  in  which  this  view  appears  most  clearly,  and  indeed  exclu- 
sively, is  Simpson  v.  Denison,  10  Ha.  51.   The  suit  was  instituted  by 
dissentient  shareholders  to  restrain  the  carrying  out  of  an  agreement 
between  their  company  (the  Great  Northern)  and  another  railway 
company,  by  which  the  Great  Northern  was  to  take  over  the  whole 
of  that  company's  traffic,  and  also  to  restrain  the  application  of  the 
funds  of  the  Great  Northern  Company  for  obtaining  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  ratify  such  agreement,    llie  Y.-C.  Turner  treated  it  as 
a  pure  question  of  partnership :  **  How  would  this  case  have  stood  " 
he  says  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  judgment  *'  if  it  had  been  the 
case  of  an  ordinary  limited  partnership  ?"    The  Bailways  Clauses 
Consolidation  Act  became  in  this  view  a  statutory  form  of  partner- 
ship articles,  to  which  every  shareholder  must  be  taken  to  have 
assented:  and  the  general  ground  of  the  decision  was  that  ''no 
majority  can  authorize  an  application  of  partnership  funds  to  a 
purpose  not  warranted  by  the  partnership  contract."    For  the  pur- 
pose of  the  case  before  the  Court  this  analogy  was  perfectly  legiti- 
mate ;  and  the  dissent  expressed  by  Parke,  B.  (in  South  Yorkshire, 
(fee.  Co.  V.  O.  N.  B.  Co.,  9  Ex.  88,  22  L.  J.  Ex.  315),  must  be  con- 
sidered only  as  a  warning  against  an  unqualified  extension  of  it  to 
questions  between  the  corporate  body  and  strangers.    The  rule 
comes  out,  if  possible,  even  more  clearly  in  Pickering  v.  St^henson, 
14  Eq.  322,  340,  where  it  is  thus  set  forth  by  Wickens,  V.-O. 
**  The  principle  of  jurisprudence  which  I  am  asked  hei-e  to  apply  is 
that  the  governing  body  of  a  corporation  that  is  in  fact  a  trading 
partnership  cannot  in  general  use  the  funds  of  the  community  for 
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any  poipose  other  than  those  for  which  they  were  contributed. 
By  the  governing  body  I  do  not  of  course  mean  exclusively  either 
directors  or  a  general  council  (a),  but  the  ultimate  authority  within 
the  society  itself,  which  would  ordinarily  be  a  majority  at  a  general 
meeting.  According  to  the  principle  in  question  the  spedal  powers 
given  either  to  the  directors  or  to  a  majority  by  the  statutes  or 
other  constituent  documents  of  the  association,  however  absolute 
in  terms,  are  always  to  be  construed  as  subject  to  a  paramount  and 
inherent  restriction  that  they  are  to  be  exercised  in  subjection  to 
the  special  purposes  of  the  original  bond  of  association." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  passage  contains  no  indication  of 
opinion  on  the  extent  to  which  a  corporation  may  be  bound  by  the 
unanimous  assent  of  its  members. 

Any  dissenting  shareholder  may  call  for  the  assistance  of  the  Itights  of 
Court  to  restrain  imconstitutional  acts  of  the  governing  body,  but  he  ™"®^*"*fi». 
must  do  so  in  his  proper  capacity  and  interest  as  a  shareholder  and  holders, 
partner.    If  the  Court  can  see  that  in  fact  he  represents  some  other 
interest,  and  has  no  real  interest  of  his  own  in  the  action,  it  will  not 
listen  to  him ;  as  when  the  proceedings  are  taken  by  the  direction  of 
a  rival  company  in  whose  hands  the  nominal  plaintiff  is  a  mere 
puppet,  and  which  indemnifies  him  against  costs :  Forrest  v.  Man^ 
Chester,  <kc.  By,  Cb.,  4  D.  F.  J.  126 :  so  where  the  suit  was  in  fact 
instituted  by  the  plaintiff's  solicitor  on  grounds  of  personal  hos- 
tility, Bohsoii  V.  Doddsy  8  Eq.  301.    But  if  he  has  any  real  interest 
and  is  proceediDg  at  his  own  risk,  he  is  not  disqualified  from  suing 
by  the  fact  that  he  has  collateral  motives,  or  is  acting  on  the , 
suggestion  of  strangers  or  enemies  to  the  company,  or  even  has 
acquired  his  interest  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  the  suit :  Colman 
V.  H.  C,  By,  Co,y  supra;  Seaton  v.  Grant,  2  Ch.  459;  Bloxam  v. 
Metrop.  By,  Co,,  3  Ch.  337.    For  full  collection  of  cases,  see  lind-  Parties  to 
ley,  2.  1001 .    As  a  rule  the  plaintiff  in  actions  of  this  kind  sues  on  ^  ^^ 
behalf  of  himself  and  all  other  shareholders  whose  interests  are 
identical  with  his  own ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  sue  alone  in  those  cases  where  the  act  complained  of 
cannot  be  ratified  at  all,  or  can  be  ratified  only  by  the  unanimous 
assent  of  the  shareholders:  Boole  v.  O,  W.  By,  Co,,  3  Ch.  262. 
There  is  another  dass  of  cases  in  which  abuse  of  corporate  powers 
or  authorities  is  complained  of,  but  the  particular  act  is  within  the 
competence  of,  and  may  be  affirmed  or  disaffirmed  by,  *^  the  ulti- 
mate authority  within  the  society  itself  "  (in  the  words  of  Wickens, 

{a)  Referring  to  the  peooliar  constitation  of  the  company  then  in 
quedtion. 
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y.-C,  just  now  cited),  and  therefore  the  corporation  itself  isjprima 
facie  the  proper  plaintiff.  See  Lindley,  2. 895  sqq.  Oray  v.  Lends j 
8  Ch.  1035,  1051 ;  MacDougall  v.  Gardiner,  10  Oh.  606,  1  Ch.  D, 
13,  21 ;  Bussell  v.  Wakefield  Waterworks  Co.,  20  Eq.  474.  "  The 
majority  are  the  only  persons  who  can  complain  that  a  thing  which 
they  are  entitled  to  do  has  been  done  irregularly  "  (a).  The  excep- 
tion is  when  a  majority  have  got  the  government  of  the  corporation 
into  their  own  hands,  and  are  using  the  corporate  name  and  powers 
to  make  a  profit  for  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  minority ; 
then  an  action  is  rightly  brought  by  a  shareholder  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  others,  making  the  company  a  defendant :  Menier  v. 
Hooper's  Telegraph  Works,  9  Ch.  350 ;  Mason  v.  Harris  (0.  A.),  11 
Ch.  D.  97.  We  mention  these  cases  only  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  with  which  we  are  now  concerned. 


Limited 
a^ncy  of 
directors, 


With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  limited  agency,  and  to  its  peculiar 
importance  in  the  case  of  companies  constituted  by  public  documents, 
all  persons  dealing  with  them  being  considered  to  know  the  contents 
of  those  documents  and  the  limits  set  to  the  agent's  authority  by 
them,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  Lord  Hatherley's  concise  statement 
of  the  law  (when  V.-C.)  in  Fountains  v.  Carmarthen  Ry.  Co.,  5  Eq. 
816,  322. 

"  In  the  case  of  a  registered  joint-stock  company,  all  the  world 
of  course  have  notice  of  the  general  Act  of  Parliament  and  of  the 
special  deed  which  has  been  registered  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  and  if  there  be  anything  to  be  done  which  can  only  be 
done  by  the  directors  under  certain  limited  powers,  the  person  who 
deals  with  the  directors  must  see  that  those  limited  powers  are  not 
being  exceeded.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in  the  case  of  Royal 
British  Bank  v.  Turquand  {h),  the  directors  have  power  and  autho- 
rity to  bind  the  company,  but  certain  preliminaries  are  required  to 
be  gone  through  on  the  part  of  the  company  before  that  power  can 
be  duly  exercised,  then  the  person  contracting  with  the  directors  is 
not  bound  to  see  that  all  these  preliminaries  have  been  observed. 
He  is  entitled  to  presume  that  the  directors  are  acting  lawfully  in 
what  they  do.  That  is  the  result  of  Lord  Campbell's  judgment  in 
Royal  British  Bank  v.  Turquand.^*  For  fuller  exposition  see  Lind- 
ley, 1.  253,  334. 


(a)  Hellish,  L.  J.,  1  Ch.  D.  at 

p.  25 .   As  to  a  shareholder' s  ri^h t  to 

.  1186 the  company's  name  as  plaintiff, 

see  Fender  v.  Luthington,  6  Ch.  D. 

70  ;  Lud-ett  v.  Gover,  ib,,  82 ;  SUdir 


Light  Co.  v.  Smer,  12  Ch.  D.  717  ; 
Barben  v.  Phillips,  23  Ch.  D.  14, 
29   38 

(A)  6  E.  &  B.  248,  6  ibid,  327, 
24  L.  J.  Q.  B.  327,  26  ibid.  827. 
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The  contrast  of  the  two  classes  of  cases  is  well  shown  in  Boyal  Bojal 
Briiiah  Bank  y.  Turquand  {supra)  and  Balfour  v.  Ernest,  5  0.  B.  2j^ 
N.  8.  601,  28  L.  J.  C.  P.  170.    In  the  former  case  there  was  power  Turquand, 
for  the  directors  to  borrow  money  if  authorized  by  resolution :  and  &o. 
it  was  held  that  a  creditor  taking  a  bond  from  the  directors  under 
the  company's  seal  was  not  bound  to  inquire  whether  there  had  been 
a  resolution.    Jeryis,  C.  J.  said  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  (the  rest 
of  the  Court  concurring) : — 

"We  may  now  take  for  granted  that  the  dealings  with  these 
companies  are  not  like  dealings  with  other  partnerships,  and  that 
the  parties  dealing  with  them  are  bound  to  read  the  statute  and 
the  deed  of  settlement.  But  they  are  not  bound  to  do  more.  And 
the  party  here  on  reading  the  deed  of  settlement  would  find  not  a 
prohibition  from  borrowing,  but  a  permission  to  do  so  on  certain 
conditions." 

The  same  principle  has  been  followed  in  many  later  cases  {Ex 
parte  IkigU  Insurance  Co.,  4  K.  &  J.  549,  27  L.  J.  Ch.  829;  Camp^ 
hdVs  ca.  <kc.  9  Ch.  1,  24 ;  Totterddl  y.  Fareham  Brick  Co,,  L.  E.  1 
0.  P.  674 ;  Be  County  Life  Assce.  Co,,  5  Ch.  288,  a  yery  strong  case, 
for  the  persons  who  issued  the  policy  were  assuming  to  carry  on 
business  as  directors  of  the  company  without  any  authority  at  all ; 
Bomford  Canal  Co.,  24  Ch.  D.  85),  and  it  was  decisiyely  affirmed  by 
the  House  of  Lords  in  Mahony  y.  East  HoLyford  Mining  Co,,  L.  B. 
7  H.  L.  869.  In  that  case  a  bank  had  honoured  cheques  drawn  by 
persons  acting  as  directors  of  the  company,  but  who  had  neyer 
been  properly  appointed ;  and  these  payments  were  held  to  be  good 
as  against  the  liquidator,  the  dealings  haying  been  on  the  face  of 
them  regular,  and  with  de  facto  officers  of  the  company.  Share- 
holders who  allow  persons  to  assume  office  and  conduct  the  com- 
pany's business  are,  as  against  innocent  third  persons,  no  less 
bound  by  the  acts  of  these  de  facto  officers  than  if  they  had  been 
duly  appointed.  It  is  for  the  shareholders  to  see  that  unautho- 
rized persons  do  not  usurp  office,  and  that  the  business  is  properly 
done  (a). 

In  Balfour  y.  Ernest  the  action  was  on  a  bill  giyen  by  directors 
of  an  insurance  company  for  a  daim  under  a  policy  of  another 
company,  the  two  companies  haying  arranged  an  amalgamation ; 
this  attempted  amalgamation,  howeyer,  had  been  judicially  deter- 
mined to  be  yoid :  Ernest  y.  Nicholls,  6  H.  L.  C.  401,  reyg.  S.  C. 
nom.  Port  of  London  Co,*s  case,  6  D.  M.  G.  465.  The  directors  had 
power  by  the  deed  of  settlement  to  borrow  money  for  the  objects 
and  business  of  the  company  and  to  pay  claims  on  policies  granted 

(ff)  Opinion  of  judges,  at  p.  880 ;  per  Lord  Hatherley,  at  pp.  897-8. 
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by  the  company,  and  they  had  a  power  to  make  and  accept  bills» 
Ac.  which  was  not  restricted  in  tenns  as  to  the  objects  for  which 
it  might  be  exercised.  It  was  held  that,  taking  this  with  the  other 
provisions  of  the  deed,  they  could  bind  the  company  by  bills  of 
exchange  only  for  its  ordinary  purposes,  and  not  in  pursuance  of  a 
void  scheme  of  amalgamation,  that  the  plaintiffs  must  be  taken  to 
have  known  of  their  want  of  authority,  which  might  haye  been 
ascertained  from  the  deed,  and  that  they  therefore  could  not  re* 
cover.  "This  bill  is  drawn  by  procuration,"  said  Willes,  J., 
'*  and  unless  there  was  authority  to  draw  it  the  company  are  not 
liable  (a)  .  .  .  this  is  the  bare  case  of  one  taking  a  bill  from 
Company  A.  in  respect  of  a  debt  due  from  Company  B.,  there 
being  nothing  in  the  deed  (which  must  be  taken  to  have  been 
known  to  the  plaintiffH)  to  confer  upon  the  directors  authority  to 
make  it." 

The  connexion  with  ordinary  partnership  law  is  brought  out  in 
the  introductory  part  of  Lord  Wensleydale's  remarks  in  Emut  t« 
NicholU  (6  H.  L.  C.  401,  417)  :— 

"  The  law  in  ordinary  partnerships,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  powers 
of  one  partner  to  bind  the  others,  is  a  branch  of  the  law  of  principal 
and  agent.  Each  member  of  a  complete  partnership  is  liable  for 
himself,  and  as  agent  for  the  rest  binds  them,  upon  all  contracts 
made  in  the  course  of  the  ordinary  scope  of  the  partnership  business. 
.  .  .  .  Any  restriction  upon  the  authority  of  each  partner, 
imposed  by  mutual  agreement  among  themsdyes,  could  not  affect 
third  persons,  imless  such  persons  had  notice  of  them ;  then  they 
could  take  nothing  by  contract  [sc.  as  against  the  firm]  which  those 
restrictions  forbade.  [The  law  in  this  form,  t«€.,  the  presumption 
of  every  partner  being  the  agent  of  the  firm,  being  obviously  in- 
applicable to  joint-stock  companies],  the  legislature  then  devised 
the  plan  of  incorporating  these  companies  in  a  manner  unknown  to 
the  common  law,  with  special  powers  of  management  and  liabilities, 
providing  at  the  same  time  that  all  the  world  should  have  notice 
who  were  the  persons  authorized  to  bind  all  the  shareholders  by 
requiring  the  co-partnership  deed  to  be  registered  .  •  and  made 
accessible  to  all."  The  continuation  of  the  passage,  however,  goes 
too  far ;  in  fact,  it  disregards  the  distinction  established  by  Royal 
Briiish  Bank  v.  Turqiiand,  and  the  Courts  have  distinctly  declined 
to  adopt  it  {Agar  v.  Athenoium  Life  A$8ce,  See,,  3  C.  B.  N.  S.  726, 
27  L.  J.  0.  P.  95 ;  Prince  of  Wales  A$ace.  Co.  v.  Harding,  B.  B.  & 


(a)  In  form  it  was  a  bill  drawn      cashier,  and  sealed  with  the  com* 
by  two  directors  on  the  company's      pany'sseal. 
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£.  183,  27  L.  J.  Q.  B.  297).    Tho  last  case  of  this  class  is  ChapUo 
y.  Brunswick  Building  Societyy  6  Q.  B.  D.  696. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  cases  whicli  show  how  far  transactions  in  Raiifica- 
the  conduct  of  a  company's  affairs  which  in  their  inception  were  ^^^^  ^^. 
inyalLd  as  against  any  dissenting  shareholder  may  neyertheless  be  ^^ac- 
made  binding  on  the  partnership  and  decisiye  of  its  coliective  rights  tions  by 
(at  all  eyents  as  between  the  company  and  its  own  past  or  present  ^'^J*  °^ 
members)  by  the  subsequent  assent  of  all  the  shareholders,  though  ghare- 
such  assent  be  informal  and  shown  only  by  acquiescence.     The  holders, 
leading  examples  on  this  head  are  giyen  by  the  well-known  cases  SpMskman 
in  the  House  of  Lords  which  arose  in  the  winding-up  of  the  Agri-  ^o.  con-' 
culturists'  Cattle  Insurance  Company.  sidered. 

They  hayo  been  relied  on  as  authorities  for  the  proposition  that 
the  unanimous  assent  of  shareholders  may  bind  a  company  in  its 
corporate  capacity  to  anything :  but  since  the  decision  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  Aehbury  By,  Carriage  <fc  Iron  Co,  y.  Biche,  L.  E.  7  H.  L. 
653,  this  yiew  is  untenable.  *'  Li  no  one  of  those  cases,"  obseryed 
Lord  Cairns,  '*  was  there  any  question  as  to  whether  the  power  of 
the  whole  company  had  been  exceeded ''  (L.  R.  7  H.  L.  674).  The 
whole  matter  was  one  of  the  internal  constitution  and  affairs  of  the 
company,  and  there  was  no  occasion  to  consider  to  what  extent  or 
in  what  transactions  the  assent  of  shareholders  was  capable  of 
binding  the  company  as  against  strangers.  Moreoyer,  the  irregular 
act  which  was  ratified  was  unauthorized  as  to  the  manner  and  form 
of  it,  but  belonged  to  an  authorized  class,  as  pointed  out  by  Lord 
Bomilly  (L.  B.  3  H.  L.  244-5)  (a).  The  general  nature  of  the  facts 
was  thus:  At  a  meeting  of  the  company  an  arrangement  was 
agreed  to,  afterwards  called  the  Chippenham  arrangement,  by 
which  shareholders  who  elected  to  do  so  within  a  certain  time 
might  retire  from  the  company  on  specified  terms  by  a  nominal 
forfeiture  of  their  shares.  The  deed  of  settlement  contained  pro- 
yisions  for  forfeiture  of  shares,  but  not  such  as  to  warrant  this 
arrangement.    It  was  held — 

In  Evans  y.  Smallcomhey  L.  B.  3  H.  L.  249,  that  the  Chippenham 
arrangement  could  be  supported  (as  haying  become  part  of  the 
internal  regulations  of  the  company)  only  by  the  assent  of  all  the 
shareholders,  but  that  in  fact  there  was  knowledge  and  acquiescence 
sufficiently  preying  such  assent.  A  shareholder  who  had  retired 
on  the  terms  of  the  Chippenham  arrangement  was  therefore  not 
liable  to  be  put  on  the  list  of  contributories.     (Cp.  Brotherhood's 

(a)  See  also  the  judgment  of  Archibald,  J.,  in  Biehe  y.  Ashbttry  By, 
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oa.,  4  D.  F.  J.  566,  an  earlier  and  similar  decision  in  the  same 
•winding-up.) 

In  Spademan  r,  Evans,  ib,,  171,  that  a  later  and  distinct  com- 
promise made  'with  a  smaller  number  of  dissentient  shareholders 
had  not  in  fact  been  communicated  to  all  the  shareholders  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Chippenham  arrangement,  and  could  not  be  deemed 
to  have  been  ratified  by  that  acquiescence  which  ratified  the  Chip- 
penham arrangement;  and  that  a  shareholder  who  had  retired 
under  this  later  compromise  was  therefore  rightly  made  a  con- 
tributory. 

In  Hoxddsworth  v.  Evans,  ib,,  263,  that  time  was  of  the  essence  of 
the  Chippenham  arrangement,  so  that  when  a  shareholder  was 
allowed  to  retire  on  the  terms  of  the  Chippenham  arrangement 
after  the  date  fixed  for  members  to  make  their  election,  this,  in 
fact,  amounted  to  a  distinct  and  special  compromise,  which  ought 
to  have  been  specially  communicated  to  all  the  shareholders :  this 
case  therefore  followed  Spackman  v.  Evans  (a).  Cp.  Stetuarfs  ca., 
1  Ch.  611. 

The  question  of  the  shareholders'  knowledge  or  assent  in  each 
case  involyed  delicate  and  difficult  inferences  of  fact,  and  on  these 
the  opinions  of  the  Lords  who  took  part  in  the  decisions  were 
seriously  divided.  It  may  perhaps  also  be  admitted  that  on  some 
inferences  of  mixed  fact  and  law  there  was  a  real  difference ;  but 
it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  on  any  pure  question  of  law  there 
was  none  (6).  These  cases  appear  to  establish  in  substance  the 
following  propositions :  (1).  Por  the  purpose  of  binding  a  company 
as  against  its  own  shareholders,  irregular  transactions  of  an  autho- 
rized class  may  be  ratified  by  the  assent  of  all  the  individual  share- 
holders. (2).  Such  assent  must  be  proved  as  a  fact.  Acquiescence 
with  knowledge  or  full  means  of  knowledge  may  amount  to  proof 
of  assent,  and  lapse  of  time,  though  not  conclusive,  is  material. 
The  converse  proposition  that  the  assent  of  a  particular  shareholder 
will  bind  him  to  an  irregular  transaction  as  against  the  company  is 
likewise  well  established,  but  does  not  fall  within  our  present 
scope.  See  CampbelVe  ca.,  &c.,  9  Ch.  1. 
Phosphate  The  later  case  of  Phosphate  of  Lime  Co,  y.  Oreen,  L.  R.  7  C.  P.  43, 
of  Idme  ^as  of  much  the  same  kind  though  in  a  different  form.  The  action 
Green.  '^^^  ^7  ^^^  company  against  past  shareholders  for  a  debt,  and  the 
defence  rested  on  an  accord  and  satisfaction  which  had  been  effected 
by  an  irregular  forfeiture  of  the  defendant's  shares,  and  which  in  the 

(a)  See  also  Lindlcy,  1.  740,  743,  (A)  See  per  Willes,  J.,  L.  R.  7 

and  L.  R.  7  C.  P.  61-2,  and  note      C.  P.  60. 
the  remark  of  Willee,  J.,  p.  53. 
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result  was  upheld  on  the  ground  of  the  shareholder's  acquiescence. 
There  is  nothing  to  throw  any  light  on  the  question  whether  in  the 
case  of  a  trading  company  formed  under  the  Companies  Act,  1862, 
there  is  any  class  of  acts  which  not  eyen  the  unanimous  assent  of 
shareholders  can  ratify :  it  was  not  necessary  to  consider  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  distinction,  nor  was  it  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Court.  Note  that  the  difficulty  as  to  inferences  of  fact  was  much 
less  than  in  the  cases  before  the  House  of  Lords,  as  the  Court  had 
to  say,  not  whether  there  had  been  acquiescence,  but  whether  there 
was  evidence  from  which  a  jury  might  reasonably  have  found 
acquiescence  (see  pp.  61,  62)  (a). 

Doctrine  of  public  policy. 

In  E.  C.  Ry,  Co.  v.  Eawkes,  5  H.  L.  C.  331,  Lord  Cran worth,  who  Pablio 
as  we  have  seen  was  a  decided  upholder  of  the  prima  facie  unlimited  S^^jf^^, 
capacity  of  corporations,  after  citing  Colman   v.  E.  C.  By.  Co.,  |,,Ha'^to8. 
Salomons  Y.  Lainy,  Bagahaw  v.  E,  Union  By.  Co.  (see  above,  pp.  655, 
656),  expressed  himself  as  follows : — "It  must  be  now  considered 
OS  a  well  settled  d(5ctrine  that  a  company  incorporated  by  Act  of 
Parliament  for  a  special  purpose  cannot  devote  any  part  of  its 
funds  to  objects  unauthorized  by  the  terms  of  its  incorporation, 
however  desirable  such  an  application  may  appear  to  be."    In  this 
case  the  disputed  contract  was  held  good,  and  the  distinction  was 
pointed  out  between  an  act  which  is  forbidden  or  illegal  in  itself, 
f.  g.j  obstructing  a  navigable  river  by  building  a  bridge  across  it, 
as  in  Mayor  of  Norwich  v.  Norfolk  By.  Co.,  4  £.  &  B.  397,  and  an 
act  which  is  merely  unauthorized  as  between  ({irectors  and  shares- 
holders.    A  pretty  full  account  of  this  case  is  given  in  the  judg-  Taylor  v. 
ment  of  Blackburn,  J.  in  Taylor  v.  Chichester  db  Midhurst  By.  Co.,  S^^^Oo 
L.  B.  2  Ex.  356,  386—9;    and  the  effect  of  the  doctrine  of  public       * 
policy  in  imposing   restrictions  on  corporate    action  which  are 
beyond  and  independent  of  the  rights  of  individual  shareholders, 
and  which  therefore  their  assent  is  powerless  to  remove,  is  explained 
in  a  subsequent  passage  of  the  same  judgment,  which  points  out 
that  in  incorporating  a  company  the  legislature  has  two  distinct 
purposes,  the  convenience  of  the  shareholders  and  the  benefit  of 
the  public.    Every  shareholder  has- rights  against  the  corporation 
analogous  to  those  of  partners  between  themselves,  and  may  object 
to  imauthorized  acts  being  done.    These  individual  rights  however 
may  be  waived.    But  if  the  legislature  actually  forbids  the  com- 
pany to  enter  ui>on  certain  transactions,  then  no  assent  will  make 

(a)  See  further  on  the  subject  of  ratification  by  oomDanies,  Lindlev  1. 
268-263.  *  . 
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sucli  transactions   binding.     Whether  such  a  prohibition  exists 
depends  in  each  case  on  the  construction  of  the  statute  (pp.  378-9). 

ABhbary  How  far  the  Court  should  be  guided  in  the  construction  of  such 
^y  •  ^"'"  statutes  by  the  consideration  of  the  general  policy  of  such  legislation 
^Biche!  ^  ^  question  on  which  there  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion. 
Policy  of  We  haye  already  referred  shortly  to  Ashhury  By,  Carriage  Co.  t. 
Companies  jiiche.  In  this  case  the  distinct  question  arose  (for  the  first  time  it 
is  beliered),  whether  the  Companies  Act  of  1862  does  or  does  not 
forbid  a  company  formed  under  it  to  bind  itself  by  contract  to  an 
undertaking  beyond  the  purposes  specified  in  the  memorandum  of 
association.  The  12th  section  of  the  Act  says  that  a  company  shall 
not  alter  its  memorandum  of  association  except  in  certain  particu- 
lars as  to  capital  and  shares  (a);  the  Exchequer  Chamber  was 
equally  divided  as  to  the  effect  of  this.  Blackburn,  Brett  and 
Grove,  JJ.  were  of  opinion  that  it  did  not  amount  to  making  com- 
panies incapable  of  binding  themselves  to  anything  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  memorandum ;  Archibald,  Keating  and  Quain,  JJ. 
held  that  it  did.  They  thought  it  to  be  <*  the  policy  as  well  as  the 
true  construction"  of  the  Act  ''to  ignore  (so  to  speak)  the  existence 
of  the  corporation  and  the  power  of  the  shareholders,  even  when 
unanimous,  to  contract  or  act  in  its  name  for  any  purpose  substan- 
tially beyond  or  in  excess  of  its  objects  as  defined  by  the  memo- 
randum of  association ''  (p.  291).  Admitting  that  a  corporation 
has  prima  facie  as  incident  at  Common  Law  the  large  powers  laid 
down  in  the  SuUorC$  Hospital  case,  10  Co.  Bep.  30  6,  and  citing  the 
statement  of  the  law  by  Lord  Cranworth  in  Shrewsbury  and  Bir^ 
mingham  By,  Co,  v.  N,  W,  By,  Co,  (given  above,  p.  659),  the 
judgment  of  Archibald,  J.  (L.  B.  9  Ex.  pp.  292-3),  proceeds  to  say 
that  '*  the  presumption  of  a.  prima  facie  general  authority  to  con- 
tract "  is  rebutted  by  the  "  express  provision  that  the  scope  and 
objects  of  the  company  as  originally  declared  by  its  memorandum 
of  association  shaU  be  unchangeable."  The  corporation  may  be 
regarded  as  non-existent  for  the  purpose  of  contracts  beyond  these 
objects ;  and  if  so,  the  individual  assents  of  all  the  shareholders 
cannot  give  the  ideal  legal  body  of  the  corporation  a  capacity  of 
which  the  legislature  has  deprived  it,  so  as  to  render  an  agreement 
substantially  beyond  the  defined  objects  "  a  contract  of  the  ideal 
legal  body,  which  exists  only  as  a  corporation  and  with  powers  and 
capacity  which  are  thus  admittedly  exceeded." 
This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  tho 

{a)  Extended  by  the  Act  of  1867|  8b.  9,  sqq.,  21,  but  only  to  other 
matters  of  the  like  sort. 
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House  of  Lords,  L.  B.  7  H.  L.  653,  which  proceeds  not  so  much  on 
any  one  section  as  on  the  intention  of  the  Act  appearing  from  its 
Tarious  proyisions  taken  as  a  whole.  The  existence  and  competence 
of  the  company  are  limited  by  the  memorandxun  of  association, 
which  is  '<  as  it  were  the  area  beyond  which  the  action  of  the  com- 
pany cannot  go  *'  (Lord  Cairns,  at  p.  671).  This  being  the  funda- 
mental instrument,  a  provision  in  the  articles  of  association  which 
has  the  effect  of  applying  the  capital  of  the  company  to  a  purpose 
not  within  the  iscope  of  the  memorandum  is  invalid  {Ouinness  v. 
Land  Corporation  of  Inland,  0.  A.  22  Ch.  D.  349).  Precisely 
analogous  questions  are  not  likely  to  arise  very  often,  but  the  deci- 
sion lays  down  with  sufficient  clearness  the  lines  that  must  hence- 
forth be  followed  in  the  treatment  of  the  law.  As  to  when  the 
Attorney-General  is  entitled  to  interfere,  see  A.^Q.  v.  O.  E.  E,  Co. 
(C.  A.),  11  Ch.  D.  449. 


Note  E.  (p.  166). 
Foreign  Laws  Prucfibing  Forms  of  Contract. 

The  draft  Civil  Code  of  New  York  adopts  the  chief  provisions  of 
the  Statute  of  Frauds  in  terms  which  to  some  extent  embody  the 
results  of  leading  English  decisions  (ss.  794,  865,  1537). 

The  Civil  Code  of  Lower  Canada,  s.  1235,  adopts  in  substance  the 
]  7th  section  as  extended  by  Lord  Tenterden's  Act.  The  foundation 
of  Lower  Canadian  Law  is  French,  and  the  code  is  in  a  general 
way  modelled  on  the  Code  NapoUon ;  but  this  is  not  the  only  place 
in  which  English  law  has  had  a  marked  influence  on  it. 

The  French  Code  (Art.  1341-8)  requires  an  instrument  in  writing 
when  the  subject  matter  of  the  contract  exceeds  the  sum  or  value  of 
150fr.  This  is  understood  (like  the  17th  section  of  our  statute  as 
distinguished  from  the  4th)  to  be  a  rule  of  the  lex  contr<idu$,  not  of 
the  lex  fori :  see  the  note  in  Sirey  &  Grilbert's  Codes  Annot^s.  Also 
compromises  must  be  in  writing  (Art.  2044). 

The  Italian  Code  adds  to  and  modifies  this.  The  general  limit  of 
value  is  fixed  at  500  instead  of  150  lire  (Art.  1341).  Moreover 
several  particular  kinds  of  contracts  have  to  be  in  writing,  of  which 
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the  diief  are  sales  of  immoveable  property,  certain  contracts  as  to 
servitudes  and  other  real  rights,  leases  for  more  than  nine  years, 
grants  of  annuities,  and  compromises  (Art.  1314).  Both  in  French 
and  in  Italian  law  the  instrument  in  writing  {ade  sous  Being  priv^, 
scrittura  privcUa)  is  of  no  avail  unless  signed,  and  that,  it  seems, 
by  all  parties :  moreover  there  must  be  actual  written  signature, 
not  a  mark.  (Codes  Annotes  on  Art.  1322  sqq. ;  Mazzoni,  Diritto 
Civ.  Ital.  Bk.  3,  Pt.  2,  §  171.)  The  only  resource  of  illiterate 
persons  is  apparently  to  call  in  a  notary  so  as  to  give  the  instru- 
ment a  yet  higher  degree  of  solemnity  as  an  *'  authentic  act."  And 
imilateral  contracts  are  subject  to  certain  additional  forms. 

The  Prussian  Landrecht  (Part  1.  Tit.  5,  §  131)  requires  a  writing 
where  the  value  of  the  subject-matter  exceeds  fifty  thalers. 

From  the  operation  of  all  these  laws,  however,  commercial  con- 
tracts are  excepted  :  in  France  by  the  construction  put  in  practice 
upon  general  words  saving  the  commercial  law  (a),  which  are  held 
without  more  to  show  that  the  substantive  part  of  the  enactment 
does  not  apply  to  anything  governed  by  the  Commercial  Codee 
(Codes  Annotes,  §  3  oi  note,  and  Cattaneo  &  Borda,  on  Art.  1341  of 
Fr.  and  Ital.  Codes  respectively) :  in  Italy  by  an  express  exception 
in  the  new  Commercial  Code  (Art.  44) ;  and  in  Prussia,  by  the  ex- 
press terms  of  the  German  Commercial  Code,  which  it  is  presumed 
override  the  laws  of  all  particular  German  states  (6).  The  last- 
named  Code  requires  a 'solemn  instrument  for  the  formation  of 
companies  (174,  208),  and  a  contract  in  writing  to  enable  a  pledgee 
to  exercise  a  summary  power  of  sale  (310,  311)  (c), 

(a)  Le  tout  sans  prejudice  de  ce  sung  oder  andere  Formliohkeiten 

qm  est  present  dans  les  lois  relatives  nioht  bedingt. 

an  oommerce,  Code  Civ.  1341.  {c)  With  leave  of  the  Conrt  ob- 

{b)  Art.     317.      Bel    Handels-  tamed  ex  parte,  or  without  it,  if 

gescbaf  ten  ist  die  Gultigkeit  der  there  is  an  express  contract  to  that 

Yertrage  durch  schxif tliche  Abf as-  effect. 


i 
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Note  F. 

History  of  Consideration, 

We  may  first  note  the  difference  between  our  Consideration  and  its  ^^'^  ^ 
nearest  Ck)ntinental  analogies ;  a  difference  not  always  realized,  and  French 
instructive  enough  to  be  worth  dwelling  upon  a  little.  We  read  in  law. 
the  French  Code  Civil,  following  Pothier:  **L'obligation  sans 
cause,  ou  sur  une  fausse  cause,  ou  sur  une  cause  illicite,  ne  x>eut 
avoir  aucun  effet "  (a).  Looking  at  this  text  alone,  nothing  would 
at  first  sight  seem  more  natural  to  an  English  lawyer  than  simply 
to  translate  cause  by  comideration.  But  let  him  turn  to  a  French 
commentary  on  the  Code,  and  he  finds  no  distinct  and  comprehen- 
sive definition  of  cause  as  a  legal  term  of  art,  but  a  scholastic  dis- 
cussion of  efficient,  fined,  and  impulsive  causes  (6).  Going  on  to  see 
what  is  in  fact  included  in  the  cause  of  the  French  law,  we  find  it 
wider  than  our  Consideration  in  one  way  and  narrower  in  another. 
On  the  one  hand  the  existence  of  a  natural  [/ .  e.  moral]  obligation, 
or  even  of  a  real  or  supposed  duty  in  point  of  honour  only  (c),  may 
be  quite  enough.  Nay,  the  deliberate  intention  of  conferring  a 
gratuitous  benefit,  where  such  intention  exists,  is  a  sufficient 
foundation  for  a  binding  unilateral  promise:  **Dans  les  contrats 
de  hien/aisance,  la  lib§ralit6  que  Tune  des  parties  veut  exercer 
envers  Tautre  est  une  cause  suffisante  de  Tengagement  qu'elle  con- 
tracte  envers  elle."  (Pothier,  Z.c.)  (d).  The  meaning  of  sans  cause 
seems  accordingly  to  be  confined  to  cases  of  what  we  should  call  total 
failure  (as  distinguished  from  mere  absence]  of  consideration  (e). 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  this  limitation,  that  the  promisee  must 
have  an  interest  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  promise  which  is 
apparent  and  capable  of  estimation  (Pothier  §§  54,  55,  60).  This 
doctrine  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  doubtful  extension,  if  not  a 
misunderstanding,  of  the  technical  rules  which  governed  the  Bomau 
Stipulation.  Of  course  a  contract  between  A.  and  B.  cannot  as  a 
rule  give  a  right  of  action  to  C,  but  the  maxim  Alteri  stipulari 
nemo  potest  {/)  is  relied  on  by  French  jurisprudence  as  equivalent 

{a)  Code  Civ.  1131,  Pothier  Obi,      deU's  Sel.  Ca.  on  Cont.  169. 
§  42.  {e)  Demolombe,  op.  dt.  p.  342 


[b)  Demolombe,  Cours  da  Code  (/)  D.  45.  1  de  v.  o.  38,  (  17  ; 

Kap.  24.  329.  I.  3.  19,  §  4.  The  rule  could  always 

{e)  "  D68ir  de  satisfaire  aux  lois  be  escaped  by  inserting  a  hquidated 

de  1  honneuT  et  de  la  d^lioatease."  penal  sum  payable  to  the  stipulator : 

Sirey  and  Gilbert,  Codes  Annot^,  a  Stipulation  thus  framed,  Will  you 

ad  loo.;    Demolombe,     op.     cit.  pay  so  much  to  J.  S.  on  such  a  day  F 

p.  385 .  would  be  naught,  but  if  it  ran,  Will 

{d)  The  same  in  the  modem  law,  you  pay  so  much  to  me  if  you  do 

see  extract  from  Rogron  in  Lang-  not  pay.T.  S.  ?  it  was  good  enough. 

P.  X  X 
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to  the  wider  general  propositioii  that  a  promiae  hy  A.  to  B.  to  do 
something  for  O.'s  benefit  gives  no  right  of  action  to  any  one. 
Pothier  puts  this  case :  The  owner  of  a  wall  opposite  my  friend's 
window  promises  at  my  request  to  whitewash  it  so  as  to  give  my 
friend  more  light :  I  cannot  sue  him  for  not  doing  it,  though  I  had 
promised  to  pay  him  for  it  and  should  have  been  liable  to  pay  for 
the  work  if  done.  In  English  phrase  the  rule  would  seem  to  come 
to  this : — ^there  can  be  no  contract  where  the  nature  of  the  agree- 
ment is  such  that  the  promisee  could  recover  only  nominal  damages 
for  a  breach  of  it.  But  it  seems  the  doctrine  is  not  much  favoured, 
and  slight  circumstances  are  laid  hold  of  to  exclude  its  application, 
e,  g,  a  contingent  legal  liability  of  the  promisee  in  respect  of  the 
subject-matter.  The  Code  (Art.  1119)  expresses  no  more  in  terms 
than  the  Latin  maxim,  but  is  of  course  construed  in  the  same 
way  (a).  In  the  Civil  Code  of  Lower  Canada,  however,  we  find  the 
English  consideration  introduced,  professedly  as  a  8ynon3rm  of 
cause  (ss.  984,  989) :  it  would  seem  therefore  that  the  English 
jurisprudence  on  this  point  has  been  there  introduced  by  English 
lawyers,  and  has  in  effect  supplanted  the  French  by  its  greater 
convenience  and  simplicity.  For  the  intermediate  mediaeval  usage 
see  Codex  LL.  Normannicarum  (about  a.d.  1250),  ap.  Ludewig, 
Beliq.  MSS.  vii.  313.  (De  pactis).  .  .  ex  promisso  enim  nemo 
debitor  constituitur,  nisi  causa  legitima  precesserit  promittendi 
.  .  .  nee  eciam  promissio  aliquem  facit  debitorem  nisi  causa 
promittendi  fuerit  premonstrata. 

Thus  the  Boman  theory  whether  in  its  classical  or  in  its  modem 

shape  falls  short  of  the  completeness  and  common  sense  of  our  own; 

but  only  one  step  seems  wanting  [h).    If  the  Boman  lawyers  or  the 

civilians  in  modem  times  had  ever  fairly  asked  themselves  what 

were  the  common  elements  in  the  various  sets  of  facts  which  under 

the  name  of  causa  made  various  kinds  of  contracts  actionable,  they 

could  scarcely  have  failed  to  extract  something  equivalent  to  our 

Consideration.    The  fact  that  they  did  not  take  that  step  is  much 

more  difficult  to  account  for  than  the  fact,  if  a  fact  it  be,  that 

we  did. 

History  The  actual  history  of  the  English  doctrine  is  obscure.    The  most 

^ti^ILti       '^^  ^^^  affirm  is  that  the  general  idea  was  formed  somewhere  in  the 

ooncep-       latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  that  at  the  same  time  or  a  little 

tion. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  from  Bracton's  molomhe,  op.  dt.  p.  198. 
language  (fo.  100  a-b)  whether  he  {b)  Ulpian  once  comes  near  to 

meant  to  contradict  the  rule  of  the  taking  it :  D.   19.   5.   de  praescr. 

civil  law.  verbis,  15 ;  Hunter's  Boman  Law, 

(a)  Codes  Annot^s,  ad  loc. ;  De«  373. 
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later  nudum  pactum  lost  its  ancient  meaning,  {viz,  an  agreement 
not  made  by  specialty  so  as  to  support  an  action  of  covenant,  or 
falling  within  one  of  certain  classes  so  as  to  support  an  action  of 
debt)  and  came  to  mean  wbat  it  does  now ;  and  that  the  word  Con- 
sideration in  the  sense  now  before  us  came  into  use,  at  least  as  a 
settled  term  of  art,  still  later.  It  is  hardly  needful  to  mention  that 
in  the  early  writers  considerare^  cormderatio  always  mean  the  judg- 
ment of  a  court ;  this  usage  was  preserved  down  to  our  own  time 
in  the  judgments  of  the  common  law  courts  in  the  form  **  It  is 
considered,"  wantonly  altered  to  *'  It  is  adjudged  **  under  the  Judi- 
cature Acts. 

The  early  cases  of  actions  of  assumpsit  show  by  negative  evidence  Case  in  37 
which  is  almost  conclusive  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century  ^«  ^• 
the  doctrine  of  Consideration  was  quite  unformed,  though  the 
phrase  quid  pro  quo  is  earlier,  see  10  £d.  3,  23.  But  in  1459  we  find 
a  great  advance  in  a  case  to  which  we  have  already  referred  as 
showing  that  an  action  of  debt  would  then  lie  on  any  consideration 
executed.  The  case  was  this :  Debt  in  the  Common  Pleas  on  an 
agreement  between  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  that  plaintiff  should 
marry  one  Alice,  the  defendant's  daughter,  on  which  marriage 
defendant  would  give  plaintiff  100  marks.  Averment  that  the 
marriage  had  taken  place  and  the  defendant  refused  to  pay. 
Danvers,  J.  said :  **  The  defendant  has  Quid  pro  quo :  for  he  was 
charged  with  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  and  by  the  espousals  he 
is  discharged,  so  the  plaintiff  has  done  what  was  to  be  paid  for.  So 
if  I  tell  a  man,  if  he  will  carry  twenty  quarters  of  wheat  of  my 
master  Prisons  to  Q-.,  he  shall  have  40^.,  and  thereupon  he  carry 
them,  he  shall  have  his  action  of  debt  against  me  for  the  405. ;  and 
yd  the  thing  i»  not  done  for  me,  hut  only  by  my  command :  so  here  he 
shows  that  he  has  performed  the  espousals,  and  so  a  good  cause  of 
action  has  accrued  to  him:  otherwise  if  he  had  not  performed 
them  "  (a).  Moile,  J.  agreed :  Prisot,  C.  J.  and  Danby,  J.  thought 
such  an  action  not  maintainable  except  on  a  specialty,  and  an 
objection  was  also  taken  to  the  jurisdiction  on  the  ground  of 
marriage  being  a  spiritual  matter :  the  case  was  adjourned  and  the 
result  is  not  stated.  It  is  pretty  clear  however  that  Danvers  at  any 
rate  had  grasped  the  leading  and  characteristic  point  of  the  modem 
learning  of  Consideration  —namely,  that  when  a  thing  is  done  at  a 
man's  request,  the  law  does  not  ask  whether  it  is  for  his  apparent 
benefit,  but  takes  it  as  against  him  to  be  of  the  value  he  has  himself 
chosen  to  put  upon  it.  The  word  is  not  here  used,  but  the  thing  is 
expressed  by  Quid  pro  quo :  so  it  is  in  another  curious  case  of  the 

(a)  M.  37  H.  6.  8,  pi.  18. 

X  x2 
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same  year,  where  a  bond  given  for  an  assignment  of  debts  was 
decreed  in  Chancery  to  be  cancelled,  for  the  reason  that  no  duty  (a) 
was  vested  in  the  assignee  by  the  assignment,  so  that  be  had  not 
Quid  pro  quo  for  his  bond.  Whence  it  seems  that  an  assignment  of 
debts  was  not  then  recognized  as  creating  any  right  which  could  be 
enforced  in  equity  (6).  In  an  earlier  case  of  assumpsit  for  not 
building  a  mill  as  promised  (c),  the  objection  was  taken  that  it  did 
not  appear  what  the  builder  was  to  have  for  his  work.  But  here, 
probably,  the  idea  is  not  that  there  must  be  quid  pro  quo  to  support 
the  promise,  but  that  without  reward  there  can  be  no  relation  of 
hiring  and  service  to  found  the  duty  of  doing  the  work  properly. 
Some  time  later  we  find  the  principle  expressed  thus :  If  I  promise 
J.  S.  a  certain  sum  for  the  commons  [board]  of  J.  D.  an  action  of 
debt  lies  for  this,  *'  car  la  ley  intend  que  J.  S.  est  un  tiel  per  que 
service  jeo  aie  advantage  "  ((2).  In  the  Doctor  and  Student  (a. D. 
1530)  we  find  substantially  the  modem  doctrine,  though  this  last 
point  is  not  particularly  mentioned.  The  following  passage  shows 
that  the  notion  of  nudum  pactum  was  then  completely  transformed : — 
' '  And  a  nude  or  naked  promise  is  where  a  man  promiseth  another 
to  give  him  certain  money  such  a  day,  or  to  build  an  house,  or  to 
do  him  such  certain  service,  and  nothing  is  assigned  for  the  money, 
for  the  building,  nor  for  the  service ;  these  be  called  naked  pro- 
mises because  tiliere  is  nothing  assigned  why  they  should  be  made ; 
and  I  think  no  action  lieth  in  those  cases,  though  they  be  not  per- 
formed."   (Dial.  2,  c.  24.) 

Not  many  lines  below  this  passage  the  word  Consideration  is 
used,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  probable  that  the  writer  did 
not  regard  it  as  a  technical  term.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  first  full 
discussion  of  Consideration  by  that  name  is  in  Plowden's  report  of 
Sharington  v.  Strotton  (Mich.  7  &  8  Eliz.)  (c).  The  question  in  the 
case  was  whether  natural  love  and  affection  was  a  good  considera- 
tion to  support  a  covenant  to  stand  seised  to  uses.  The  action  was 
trespass,  and  the  defendants  justified  as  servants  of  parties  entitled 
under  the  covenant.  The  argument  for  the  plaintiffs  insists  on 
"  value  or  recompense  "  as  the  essence  of  Consideration,  and  shows 
a  full  understanding  of  the  law  in  its  modem  sense.  Among  other 
cases  marrying  the  promisor's  daughter  at  his  request  is  put  as  a 
good  consideration.    The  argument  for  the  defendants  is  long  and 


(a)  Sic  in  the  book :  the  word  is 
here  and  eLsewhere  used  with  a 
double  aspect,  like  obUgatio,  as  debt 
still  is. 

(*)  HU.  37  H.  6.  13,  pi.  3. 


(e)  3  H.  6.  36,  pi.  33  (p.  143 
aboTe). 

(«Q  1  Bol.  Ab.  593,  pi.  7,  citing 
17  E.  4.  6 ;  and  see  otheroaaes  and 
dicta  there  collected. 

[e)  Plowd,  298,  802. 
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desultory,  and  goes  into  much  irreleTant  matter  about  Aristotle, 
the  utility  of  marriage,  and  the  Law  of  Nature :  and  the  notion  is 
brought  in  that  the  consideration  for  a  promise  must  show  some 
apparent  benefit  to  the  promisor :  it  is  said  that  a  promise  to  pay 
money  in  consideration  of  marriage,  such  as  aboye  mentioned, 
would  be  nudum  pactum  but  for  regard  to  Nature  (a).  It  is  also 
said  that  every  deed  imports  a  consideration,  viz,,  the  will  of  him 
that  made  it.  But  this  seems  a  desperate  argument.  For  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  common  law  rule  of  a  deed  wanting  no 
consideration  at  all  was  inapplicable  (6).  Before  the  Statute  of 
Uses  a  merely  gratuitous  agreement  or  declaration  of  uses  without 
any  transfer  of  legal  possession  was  ineffectual  to  create  a  use  even 
if  made  by  deed :  and  the  Statute  executes  a  legal  estate  only 
where  before  the  Statute  there  would  have  been  a  use  enforceable 
in  equity.  In  the  result  the  Court  held  that  the  covenant  was 
effectual  to  transfer  the  use,  natural  love  and  affection  being  a 
sufficient  consideration  to  support  it.  It  does  not  appear  whether 
they  were  prepared  to  go  the  whole  length  of  the  argument  for  the 
defendants  and  hold  natural  love  and  affection  a  good  consideration 
for  contracts  of  all  sorts. 

As  is  well  shown  by  this  case,  the  question  of  Consideration  was  Trae 
of  importance  in  the  learning  of  Uses  before  the  statute  (c).    And  ^^^ 
the  reflection  is  obvious  that  both  the  general  conception  and  the  doctrine 
name  of  Consideration  might  have  had  their  origin  in  the  Court  of  perhaps  in 
Chancery  and  the  law  of  uses,  and  have  been  thence  imported  into  ®q^*^y* 
the  law  of  contracts  rather  than  developed  by  the  common  law 
courts.     On  this  h3rpothesis  a  connexion  with  the  Boman  causa 
may  be  suggested  with  some  plausibility. 

Judge  0.  W.  Holmes,  jun.,  has  put  forward  a  quite  different  Connexion 
theory  of  the  origin  of  Consideration,  which  he  regards  as  nothing  °^  ^*f^pro 
else  tilan  a  generalization  from  the  technical  requirements  of  the  lotion  of 
action  of  debt  in  its  earlier  form  (The  Common  Law,  chapter  on  debt. 
History  of  Contract,  pp.  253,  sqq. ;  Early  English  Equity,  in  Law 
Quarterly  Review,  No.  2).     One  mode  of  proving  a  debt  was  by 
the  oath  of  sufficient  men,  as  one  mode  of  defence  was  by  the  cor- 
responding process  of  compurgation,  which  under  the   name  of 
wager  of  law  survived  into  the  present  century.    These  men  are 

(a)  It  is  curious  that  the  ease  was  or  authority  for   that   role,    but 

argued  on  principle  without  any  re-  manifestly  per  ineuriam . 

ference  to  precedents  in  the  Court  (e)  Only  ^e  precautions  longem- 

of  Chancery.    It  can  scarcely  have  bodied  in  the  practice  of  oonyey* 

been  of  first  impression.  anoers  prevent  it  from  being  so 

{b)  The  passage  is  cited  in  some  still, 
modem  books  as  an  illustration  of 
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the  **  good  suit"  of  our  medisaval  practice :  inde  prodttcit  sedam  is 
the  common  style.  How  this  may  be  connected  with  the  modem 
doctrine  of  simple  contracts  is  best  told  in  Mr.  0.  W.  Holmes's  own 
words : — 

**  The  rule  that  witnesses  could  only  swear  to  facts  within  their 
knowledge,  coupled  with  the  accident  that  these  witnesses  were  not 
used  in  transactions  which  might  create  a  debt,  except  for  a  par- 
ticular fact,  namely,  the  delivery  of  property,  together  with  the 
further  accident  that  this  delivery  was  quid  pro  quo,  was  equivalent 
to  the  rule  that  when  a  debt  was  proved  by  witnesses  there  must 
be  quid  pro  quo.  But  these  debts  proved  by  witnesses  instead  of  by 
deed  are  what  we  call  simple  contract  debts,  and  thus  beginning 
with  debt,  and  subsequently  extending  itself  to  other  contracts,  is 
established  our 'peculiar  and  most  important  doctrine  that  every 
simple  contract  must  have  a  consideration.  This  was  never  the 
law  as  to  debts  or  contracts  proved  in  the  usual  way  by  the  defen- 
dant's seal,  and  the  fact  that  it  applied  only  to  obligations  which 
were  formerly  established  by  a  procedure  of  limited  use  goes  far  to 
show  that  the  connection  with  procedure  was  not  accidental. 

"  The  mode  of  proof  soon  changed,  but  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  we  find  a  trace  of  this  original  connection.  It  is 
said,  *  But  the  common  law  requires  that  there  should  be  a  new 
cause  (i.e.,  consideration),  whereof  the  country  may  have  intelli- 
gence or  knowledge  for  the  trial  of  it,  if  need  be,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  public  weal '  (a).  Lord  Mansfield  showed  his 
intuition  of  the  historical  grounds  of  our  law  when  he  said,  ^  I  take 
it  that  the  ancient  notion  about  the  want  of  consideration  was  for 
the  sake  of  evidence  only ;  for  when  it  is  reduced  into  VTriting,  as  in 
covenants,  specialties,  bonds,  &c.,  there  was  no  objection  to  the 
want  of  consideration  *  (6). 

''If  it  should  be  objected  that  the  preceding  argument  is  neces- 
sarily confined  to  debt,  whereas  the  requirement  of  consideration 
applies  equally  to  all  simple  contracts,  the  answer  is,  that  in  all 
probability  the  rule  originated  with  debt,  and  spread  from  debt  to 
other  contracts."     (The  Common  Law,  pp.  258,  259.) 

Some  of  the  steps  in  the  process  thus  sketched  out  are  con- 
jectural, and  it  is  not  clear  that  the  proof  per  sectam  had  not  become 
of  little  account,  in  the  King's  Court  at  all  events,  before  the  con- 
structive epoch  of  the  Common  Law  had  fairly  set  in.  (Glanv.  X. 
c.  17 ;  BractoA,  fo.  400b,  §  9;  see  Mr.  Holmes's  remarks  on  these 
passages,  pp.  257,  262  of  his  book.)    And  there  may  have  been — ^I 

{a)  Sharington  v.  Stroitotty  Plow-  (b)  PiUans  v.  Van  Mieropf  3  Bur- 

den, 298,  at  p.  302,  M.  7  &  8  Eliz.      rows,  1663,  1669. 
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suspect  there  was — greater  complication  of  influences  than  we  can 
now  trace  in  detail.  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  quid  pro  quo 
developed  from  an  accident  of  procedure  into  a  substantive  rule  of 
law  without  any  reinforcement  from  the  civilian  idea  of  causa, 
which  must  have  been  perfectly  familiar  to  our  thirteenth-century 
lawyers.  The  fact,  established  beyond  a  doubt  by  Mr.  Holmes, 
that  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century  the  doctrine  of  Consideration 
was  not  fully  applied  to  the  action  of  assumpsit,  is  in  itself  not 
decisive;  as  it  is  certain^  on  any  view,  that  it  was  long  before 
assumpsit  got  clear  of  its  early  association  with  trespass  and  was 
understood  to  be  in  substance  an  action  of  contract.  On  the  other 
hand  the  apparentiy  indefinite  range  of  assumpsit,  when  once  the 
gulf  between  misfeasance  and  mere  nonfeasance  was  bridged,  must 
have  reacted  on  the  idea  of  Consideration,  whencesoever  it  had 
come,  by  making  the  need  for  its  application  more  sharply  felt. 

On  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  the  materials  are  ripe  for  a  positive 
conclusion.  But  the  elements  contributed  by  Mr.  Holmes  are 
assuredly  not  to  be  neglected ;  and  the  lines  of  search  opened  by 
him  will  j>robably  lead  to  further  results  at  that  desirable  but  still 
quite  uncertain  time  when  the  rich  unpublished  records  of  our 
mediaeval  law  shall  be  methodically  examined  and  competently 
edited. 


Note  O.  (p.  207). 

Early  Authorities  on  Assignments  of  Choses  in  Action, 

In  Mich.  3  Hen.  lY.  8,  pi.  34,  is  a  case  where  a  grantee  of  an  1.  Cases 
annuity  from  the  king  sued  on  it  in  his  own  name.    No  question  ^^?™ . 
seems  to  have  been  raised  of  his  right  to  do  so.  assign- 

In  Hil.  37  Hen.  VI.  13,  pi.  3  (see  p.  676  above),  it  appears  that  ment  only 
by  the  opinion  of  all  the  justices  an  assignment  of  debts  was  no  ^^  ^^*' 
consideration  {quid  pro  quo)  for  a  bond,  forasmuch  as  no  duty  was 
thereby  vested  in  the  assignee :  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  acted  on 
that  opioion  by  decreeing  the  bond  to  be  delivered  up :  thus  it  is 
clear  that  the  notion  of  such  an  assignment  being  good  in  equity 
though  not  at  law  had  not  then  arisen.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing 
that  the  case  is  otherwise  interesting,  as  it  shows  pretty  fully  the 
relations  then  existing  between  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the 
Courts  of  Common  Law. 

In  Hil.  21  Ed.  lY.  84,  pi.  38,  the  question  was  raised  whether 
an  annuity  for  Hfe  granted  without  naming  assigns  could  be  granted 
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oyer ;  and  the  dictum  occurs  that  the  right  of  action,  whether  on  a 
bond  or  on  a  simple  contract,  cannot  be  granted  over. 

Mich.  39  Hen.  VI.  26,  pi.  36.  If  the  king  grant  a  duty  due  to 
him  from  another,  the  grantee  shall  haye  an  action  in  his  own. 
name :  **  et  iesint  ne  putt  nul  autre /aire" 

So  Mich.  2  Hen.  VII.  8,  pi.  25.  **Le  Boy  poit  grants  aa  acdon 
oil  chose  qui  gist  en  accion  ;  et  issint  ne  poit  nvl  auter  person,*^ 
.  In  EoU  Abr.  Action  sur  Case,  1.  20,  pi.  12,  this  case  is  stated  to 
haye  been  decided  in  B.  E.,  42  Eliz.,  between  Mowse  and  Edney, 
per  curiam:  A.  is  indebted  to  B.  by  bill  (t. c,  the  now  obsolete 
form  of  bond  called  a  single  bill),  and  B.  to  0.  B.  assigns  A. 'a 
bill  to  C.  Forbearance  on  C.*s  part  for  a  certain  time  is  no  con- 
sideration for  a  promise  by  A.  to  pay  C.  at  the  end  of  that  time 
(«.  V.  contra,  ib,  29,  pi.  60) :  for  notwithstanding  the  assignment  of 
the  bill,  the  property  of  the  debt  remains  in  the  assignor. 

In  none  of  these  cases  is  there  a  word  about  maintenance  or  public 
policy.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  be  assimied  throughout 
that  the  impossibility  of  effectually  assigning  a  chose  in  action  is 
inherent  by  some  imquestionable  necessity  in  the  legal  nature  of 
things.  Finally,  in  Termes  de  la  Ley,  tit.  Chose  in  Action,  the  rule 
is  briefly  and  positively  stated  to  this  effect:  Things  in  action 
which  are  certain  the  king  may  grant,  and  the  grantee  have  aa 
action  for  them  in  his  own  name :  but  a  common  person  can  make 
no  grant  of  a  thing  in  action,  nor  the  king  himself  of  such  as  are 
uncertain.    No  reason  is  given. 

The  exception  in  favour  of  the  Crown  may  perhaps  be  derived 
from  the  universal  succession  accruing  to  tbe  Crown  on  forfeitures. 
This  would  naturally  include  rights  of  action,  and  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  the  practice  of  assigning  over  such  rights  might 
spring  up  without  much  examination  of  its  oongruity  with  the  legal 
principles  governing  transactions  between  subjects. 

Before  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  under  Edward  I.  they  were 
treated  as  a  kind  of  serfs  of  the  Crown  {tayllahles  au  Boy  come  lea 
aoens  serfs  et  a  nul  autre:  Statutes  of  Jewry,  temp,  incert.,  dated  by 
Frynne  3  Ed.  1),  and  the  king  accordingly  claimed  and  exercised 
an  arbitrary  power  of  confiscating,  releasing,  assigning,  or  licensing 
them  to  assign,  the  debts  due  to  them.  Cp.  charter  of  Frederick  II. , 
Pet.  de  Vineis  Epist.  lib.  6,  no.  12:  *^omnes  et  singuli  Judaei 
degentes  ubique  per  terras  nostras  iurisdictioni  subiectas  Chris- 
tianae  legis  et  Imperii  praerogativa  servi  sunt  nostrae  Camerae 
speciales.''  And  see  on  this  subject  Y.  B.  33  Ed.  1  (in  BoUs  series), 
pp.  TCli,  355,  and  Prynne's  *'  Short  Demurrer  to  the  Jews,"  &c. 
(Lend.  1656,  a  violent  polemic  against  their  re-admission  to 
England),  passim. 
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In  Hil.  9  Hen.  YI.  64,  pi.  17,  Thomas  Bothewel  sues  J.  Fewer  2.  Cases 
for  maintaining  W.  H.  in  an  action  of  detinae  against  him,  Bothe-  "'^here  the 
wel,  for  •*  un  box  ove  charters  et  muriimente.**    Defence,  that  W.  H.  "^iij^ 
had  granted  to  Fewer  a  rentcharge,  to  which  the  mnniments  in  to  sae  in 
question  related,  and  had  also  granted  to  Fewer  the  box  and  the  the  name 
deeds,  then  being  in  the  possession  of  Eothewel  to  the  use  of  ^g^or 
W.  H.,  wherefore  Fewer  maintained  W.  H.,  as  he  well  might.    To  was  in 
tiiis  Fasten,  one  of  the  judges,  made  a  curious  objection  by  way  of  q^Gstion. 
dilemma.    It  was  not  averred  that  W.  H.  was  the  owner  of  the 
deeds,  but  only  that  Bothewel  had  them  to  his  use ;   and  so  the 
property  of  them  might  have  been  in  a  stranger :  **et  issint  ceofuit 
chose  en  accion  et  issint  tout  void  " :  the  precise  meaning  of  these 
words  is  not  very  clear,  but  the  general  drift  is  that,  for  anything 
that  appeared,  W.  H.  had  no  assignable  interest  whatever ;  and  it 
looks  as  if  the  strong  expression  tout  void  wslb  meant  to  take  a 
higher  groimd,  distinguishing  between  a  transaction  impeachable 
for  maintenance  and  one  whoUy  ineffectual  from  the  beginning. 
But  if  TV.  H.  was  the  true  owner.  Fasten  continued,  then  the 
whole  property  of  the  deeds,  &c.,  passed  to  Fewer,  who  ought  to 
have  brought  detinue  in  his  own  name  (a).    Babington,  C.  J.,  and 
Marty n,  J.,  the  other  judges  present,  were  of  a  contrary  opinion, 
holding  that  any  real  interest  in  the  matter  made  it  lawful  to 
maintain  the  suit.     The  attempt  to  assign  a  chose  in  action  is 
here  compared  by  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  to  the  grant  of  a 
reversion  without  attornment;    showing  that  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  relation  was  considered  the  ground  of  the  rule  in  both 
cases. 

In  Mich.  34  Hen.  VI.  30,  pi.  15,  Bobert  Horn  sued  Stephen 
Poster  for  maintaining  the  administrators  of  one  Francis  in  an  action 
against  him,  B.  Horn:  the  circumstances  being  that  Horn  was 
indebted  to  Francis  by  bond,  and  Francis  being  indebted  to  Stephen 
in  an  equal  sum  assigned  the  debt  and  delivered  the  bond  to  him, 
authorizing  him,  if  necessary,  to  sue  on  it  in  his  (Francis')  name, 
to  which  Horn  agreed ;  and  now  Francis  had  died  intestate,  and 
Stephen  was  suing  on  the  bond  in  the  name  of  the  administrators 
with  their  consent.  And  this  being  pleaded  for  the  defendant,  was 
held  good.  Frisot,  in  giving  judgment,  compared  the  case  of  the 
cestui  que  us*  of  lands,  whether  originally  or  claiming  by  purchase 
through  him  to  whose  use  the  feoffment  was  originally  made, 

(a)  Another  argument  put  by  the  rent  and  the  deeds  relating  to  it, 

plaintiff's  coonsel,  though  not  very  yet  he  had  none  in  the  box,  and 

material,  is  too  quaint  to  be  passed  therefore  in  resp^tct  of  the  box,  at 

over:    Whatever   interest   Fewer  all   events,    there   was    unlawful 

might  have  had  by  the  grant  of  the  maintenance  on  his  part. 
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taking  part  in  any  suit  toudiing  the  lands.  On  this  Eitzherbert 
remarks  {Maynienauns,  14)  "  Nota  icy  que  per  ceo  tl  9emhU  que-un 
duite  putt  estre  cuBtgne  pour  scaU/adton.^*  So  it  is  said  in  Hil.  15 
Hen.  Yll.  2,  pi.  3,  that  if  one  is  indebted  to  me,  and  deliver  to  me 
an  obligation  in  satisfaction  of  the  debt,  wherein  another  is  bound 
to  him,  I  shall  sue  in  my  debtor's  name,  and  pay  my  counsel  and 
aU  things  incident  to  the  suit ;  and  so  may  do  he  to  whom  the 
obligation  was  made,  for  each  of  us  may  lawfully  interfere  in  the 
matter. 

Brooke,  Abr.  140  b,  obserres,  referring  to  the  last-mentioned 
case:  *'  Et  sic  vide  que  chose  in  accion  poet  estre  assigne  oustre pur 
loyal  cause,  come  iust  det,  mez  nemy  pur  maintenance,*^  This  form  of 
expression  is  worth  nothing,  as  showing  that  assignment  of  a  chose 
in  action  meant  to  the  writer  nothing  else  than  empowering  the 
assignee  to  sue  in  the  assignor's  name.  He  was  at  no  pains  to  ex- 
plain that  he  did  not  mean  to  say  the  assignee  could  sue  in  his  own 
name ;  for  he  did  not  think  any  one  could  suppose  he  meant  to 
assert  such  a  plainly  impossible  proposition. 

This  evidence  seems  sufficient  to  establish  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty the  statement  in  our  text,  and  to  convert  what  was  a  not 
improbable  conjecture  a  priori  into  historical  fact.  The  historical 
difficulty  is  one  which  extends  to  the  whole  of  our  law  of  contract, 
namely,  that  of  tracing  any  continuity  of  general  principles  in  the 
interval  between  the  purely  Boman  expositions  of  them  in  Bracton 
and  Britton  and  tiieir  first  appearance  in  a  definitely  English  form. 


Note  H.  (p.  260). 
Occupations,  dealings,  <fcc.,  regukUed  or  restrained  by  statute, 

(The  list  here  given  is  probably  not  complete.  A  certain  number 
of  the  references  have  been  taken  from  the  Index  to  the  Bevised 
Statutes  without  further  verification.  The  occasional  asterisks 
mean  that  further  remarks  on  the  Act  or  matter  thus  denoted  will 
be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Agreements  of  Imperfect  Obligation.) 

Apothecaries,    55  Geo.  3,  c.  194 ;  37  &  38  Vict  c.  34. 

Attorneys,    See  Solicitors. 

Bankers.  3  &  4  Wm.  4,  c.  98 ;  7  &  8  Vict.  o.  32 ;  8  &  9  Vict, 
o.  76;  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  83.    See  Lindley,  1.  191. 

Bretoers,    Inland  Bevenue  Act,  1880,  43  &  44  Vict.  c.  20,  Part  2. 
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Broken.  6  Ann.  o.  68  (Bey.  Stat.) ;  57  Geo.  3,  c.  Iz. ;  rep.  in 
part,  33  &  34  Vict.  o.  60.  8mith  v.  Lindo,  5  0.  B.  N.  8.  395,  587 ; 
27  L.  J.  C.  P.  196,  335. 

Building.    Bee  Metropolitan. 

CatOe.    (Sale  in  London)  31  Geo.  2,  c.  40. 

Chain  Cables  and  Anchors.  (Sale  forbidden  if  not  tested  and 
stamped)  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  101,  s.  7 ;  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  51. 

Chemists.    See  Poisons  (Sale  of). 

Chimney  Sweepers  must  take  out  a  certificate,  and  are  liable  to 
penalties  if  they  exercise  their  business  without  one :  38  &  39  Vict, 
c.  70. 

Clergy,  Charging  benefices  forbidden,  13  £liz.  c.  20 ;  Ex  parte 
Arrowmith,  8  Ch.  D.  96.  Trading  forbidden,  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  106. 
Supra,  p.  257. 

Coals.    (Sale  in  London)  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  cli. 

Companies.  (Formation  of :  partnerships  of  more  than  ten  per- 
sons for  banking,  or  twenty  for  other  purposes,  must  if  not  other- 
wise privileged,  be  registered  under  the  Act)  Companies  Act,  1862, 
s.  4.  As  to  what  is  an  association  for  the  acquisition  of  gain 
within  that  s.,  see  Smith  v.  Anderson  (C.  A.),  15  Ch.  D.  247,  over- 
ruling Syhes  V.  Beadon,  11  Ch.  D.  170. 

Conveyancers.     33  &  34  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  60.     Supra,  p.  256. 

Dangerous  Goods  (importation,  manufacture,  sale,  and  carriage). 
Nitro-glycerine,  &c.  Explosives  Act,  1875,  38  Vict.  c.  17. 
Petroleum,  &c.  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  105. 

Generally :  Explosive  Substances  Act,  1883,  46  Vict.  c.  3  (but 
this  has  only  a  remote  bearing  on  any  contract). 

Excise.  General  regulations  as  to  trades  and  businesses  subject 
to  laws  of — 

7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  53.  4  &  5  Vict.  c.  20. 

4  &  5  Wm.  4,  c.  51.        26  &  27  Vict.  c.  33,  s.  15. 

3  &  4  Vict.  c.  17.  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  90,  s.  17. 

Game  (sale  of).  1  &  2  Wm.  4,  c.  32.  Porritt  v.  Baker,  10  Ex. 
759. 

Gaming  Securities.     5  &  6  Wm.  4,  c.  41. 

Goldsmiths.     17  &  18  Vict.  c.  96  (and  several  earlier  Acts). 

Gunpowder  (manufacture  and  keeping).  Explosives  Act,  1875, 
38  &  39  Vict.  0.  17. 

Insurance  (Life).  Assured  must  have  interest,  14  Geo.  3,  c.  46. 
The  statute  is  a  defence  for  the  insurers,  but  if  they  choose  to  pay 
on  an  insurance  without  interest  the  title  to  the  insurance  moneys 
as  between  other  persons  is  not  affected:  Worthington  v.  Curtis, 
1  Ch.  D.  419,  see  p.  334,  supra. 

(Marine).  The  like :  insurances  of  goods  on  British  ships,  **  in- 
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terest  or  no  interest,  or  without  further  proof  of  interest  than  the 
policy,  or  by  way  of  gaming  or  wagering,  or  without  benefit  of 
salvage  to  the  assurer,"  are  made  void  by  19  Geo.  2,  c.  37.  See 
notes  to  Ooram  v.  Sweeting^  2  Wms.  Saund.  592-7.  The  prohibi- 
tion of  this  statute  extends  to  policies  on  profit  and  commission : 
Allkins  V.  Jupe,  2  C.  P.  D.  375. 

•  Eequirement  of  stamped  policy,  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  23. 
Intoxicating  Liquors,  Licensing  Acts,  1872-1874,  35  &  36  Vict. 

c.  94,  and  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  49  (and  several  earlier  Acts). 

Landlord  and  Tenant,  Property  Tax :  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  35,  s.  103. 
Lamb  v.  BrewOer  (C.  A.)  4  Q.  B.  D.  607.  Ground  game :  43  &  44 
Vict.  c.  47,  s.  3. 

Lotteries,  Forbidden  by  10  Wm.  3,  c.  23  (Rev.  Stat :  al,  17)  and 
a  series  of  penal  statutes,  of  which  the  last  is  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  74. 

Marine  Store  Dealers,  Public  Stores  Act,  1875,  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  25, 
36.  9-11. 

•  Medical  Practitioners,  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  90,  22  Vict.  c.  21,  23  & 
24  Vict.  cc.  7,  66. 

Metropolitan  Buildings,  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  122,  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  102. 

Money,  Contracts,  &c.,  must  be  made  in  terms  of  some  currency. 
Coinage  Act,  1870,  33  Vict.  c.  10,  s.  16. 

Old  Metal,  (Minimum  quantities  to  be  bought  at  one  time  by 
dealer  in)  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  1871,  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  112, 
s.  13. 

Passenger  steamer.  Voyage  without  Board  of  Trade  certificate  un- 
lawful. Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854  (17  &  18  Vict.  c.  104),  s.  318. 
Dudgeon  v.  Pembroke,  L.  E.  9  Q.  B.  581. 

Paumbrokers,  35  &  36  Vict.  c.  93.     Supra,  p.  256. 

Poison  (sale  of).  31  &  32  Vict.  c.  121,  s.  17,  and  see  32  &  33  Vict, 
c.  117,  s.  3.    Berry  v.  Henderson,  L.  E.  5  Q.  B.  296. 

Printing,  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  24.     Bensley  v.  Bignold,  supra,  p.  253. 

Public  Office  (sale  forbidden).  5  &  6  Edw.  6,  c.  16;  3  Geo.  1, 
c.  15;  49  Geo.  3,  c.  126;  53  Geo.  3,  c.  54 ;  1  &  2  Geo.  4,  c.  54 ;  see 
Groemey,  Wroughton,  11  Ex.  146,  24  L.  J.  Ex.  265;  and  Ben- 
jamin, 507. 

Religious  Opinions  (expression  of).  9  Wm.  3,  c.  35  (Eev.  Stat :  a/. 
0.  32).     See  Cowan  v.  Milbourn,  L.  E.  2  Ex.  230. 

Seamen,  Sale  of  or  charge  upon  wages  or  salvage  invalid,  17  &  18 
Vict.  c.  104,  s.  233. 

Simony,  Purchase  of  next  presentation,  13  Ann.  c.  11  (Eev. 
Stat :  aZ.  12  Ann.  stat.  2,  c.  12).  The  purchase  of  a  life  estate  in 
an  advowson  is  not  within  the  statute,  and  the  purchaser,  if  a 
clerk,  may  offer  himself  for  admission  on  the  next  avoidance : 
WaUh  V.  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  L.  E.  10  P.  P.  518. 
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Slave  Trade.  Illegal,  and  contracts  relating  to  avoided,  5  Geo.  4, 
c  113,  6  ft  7  Yict.  c.  88.  As  to  construction  of  the  statutes  on 
iX)ntracts  made  abroad,  Santos  y.  lUid^e,  6  C.  B.  N.  S.  841,  28  L.  J. 
0.  P.  817,  in  Ex.  Ch.  8  ib.  861,  29  L.  J.  0.  P.  348. 

Sclicitore,  23  &  24  Yict.  c.  127.  Unqualified  persons  are  for- 
bidden to  practise,  and  a  solicitor  omitting  to  take  out  annual 
certificate  cannot  recover  costs.  Special  agreements  in  writing 
between  solicitor  and  client  as  to  remuneration  are  now  valid,  33  & 
34  Yict.  c.  28,  ss.  4-15,  if  not  in  the  nature  of  champerty,  s.  11 : 
*  they  cannot  be  sued  upon,  but  may  be  enforced  or  set  aside  in  a 
discretionary  manner  on  motion  or  petition,  ss.  8,  9.  See  Beta  v. 
Williama,  L.  B.  10  Ex.  200.  A  promise  to  charge  no  costs  at  all 
in  the  event  of  losing  the  action  is  good  apart  from  the  statute,  and 
is  not  touched  by  s.  11.  Jennings  v.  Johnson^  L.  B.  8  C.  P.  425. 
As  to  non-contentious  business,  this  Act  is  superseded  by  the 
Solicitors'  Bemuneration  Act,  1881,  44  &  45  Yict.  c.  44. 

Spirits,  &€.  (sale  of).  *In  small  quantities,  24  Geo.  2,  c.  40, 
s.  12  (Tippling  Act);  25  &  26  Yict.  c.  38;  30  &  31  Yict.  c.  142, 
s.  4.  To  passengers  on  ship  during  voyage,  18  &  19  Yict.  c.  119, 
8.62. 

Spirits  (methylated).  As  to  making,  wy^housing,  sale,  &c. :  18 
&  19  Yict.  c.  38  (and  several  later  Acts). 

Sunday,  Work  in  ordinary  callings  by  tradesmen,  &c.,  and  public 
sales  by  any  person  on  Sunday  forbidden,  29  Car.  2,  c.  7.  See 
Benjamin  on  Sale,  537-9. 

Tobacco,  Growing  tobacco  is  forbidden  by  12  Car.  2,  c.  34,  1  &  2 
WOl.  4,  c.  13  (extending  the  prohibition  to  U.  K.) :  and  the  tobacco 
trade  is  further  regulated  by  a  great  number  of  Customs  and  Excise 
Acts. 

•  Trade  Union  Contracts,  34  &  35  Yict,  c.  31,  s.  4. 

Usury.  The  various  statutes  which  fixed  (with  sundry  exceptions) 
a  maximum  rate  of  lawful  interest  were  all  repealed  by  17  &  18 
Yict.  c.  90.  It  would  be  perhaps  needless  at  such  a  distance  of 
time  to  mention  this,  were  it  not  that  by  an  extraordinary  over- 
sight the  last  edition  of  Story  on  Contracts  (§  722)  represents  the 
statute  of  Anne  (12  Ann,  stat.  2,  c.  16)  as  still  regulating  the  law 
of  interest  in  England.  *As  to  securities  given  after  repeal  of 
usury  laws  for  money  lent  on  usurious  terms  before  the  repeal, 
Flight  V.  Beed,  1  H.  &  C.  703,  32  L.  J.  Ex.  265. 

Wagers.  8  &  9  Yict,  c.  109,  supra,  p.  258.  Benjamin  on  Sale, 
435.  As  to  the  extent  of  the  exceptions.  Parsons  v.  Alexander,  5  E. 
&  B.  263,  24  L.  J.  Q.  B.  277 ;  Ooombes  v.  Dibble,  L.  B.  1  Ex.  248 ; 
Diggle  v.  Higgs,  2  Ex.  D.  422 ;  Trimble  v.  Hill  (appeal  to  J.  C. 
from  New  S.  Wales  on  colonial  statute  in  same  terms),  5  App.  Ca. 
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342*  Forbearance  of  proceedings  to  enforce  payment  of  racing 
debts  by  purely  conventional  sanctions  is  not  an  unlawful  con- 
sideration :  qu.  wbether  or  not  a  good  consideration ;  Buhh  t.  Tel^ 
verton,  9  Eq.  471. 

Wctges.  Payment  otherwise  than  in  money  forbidden,  1  &  2  Wm. 
4,  o.  37  (Truck  Act),  in  the  trades  enumerated  in  s.  19.  CkttU  y. 
Ward,  L.  B.  2  Q.  B.  357.  The  stoppage  of  wages  for  frame  rents, 
&c.,  in  the  hosiery  manufacture  is  forbidden,  and  all  contracts  to 
stop  wages  and  contracts  for  frame  rents  and  charges  are  made 
illegal,  null,  and  void,  by  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  48.  See  Willt^  v.  Thorp, 
L.  B.  10  a  B.  383;  Smith  v.  Walton,  3  C.  P.  D.  109. 

Weights  and  Measures,  Standards  defined,  and  use  of  other 
weights  and  measures  forbidden.  5  Geo.  4,  c.  74 ;  5  &  6  Wm.  4, 
c.  63 ;  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  72 ;  22  &  23  Vict.  c.  66.  The  use  of  the 
metric  system  is  legalized  by  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  117.  Sales  by  cus- 
tomary ^eights  or  measures  which  are  well  known  multiples  of 
standard  weight  or  measure  are  not  unlawful :  Hughes  v.  Hum' 
phreysy  3  E.  &  B.  954,  23  L.  J.  Q.  B.  356 ;  Jones  v.  Giles,  10  Ex. 
119,  23  L.  J.  Ex.  292. 


Note  I.  (p.  349). 

Indian  Contract  Act  on  Unlawful  Agreements  (ss.  23,  24,  26,  27,  28, 
30,  57,  68). 

[It  is  thought  unnecessary  to  set  out  here  the  illustrations,  of 
which  there  ai'e  several,  to  s.  23,  as  the  cases  put  are  sufficiently 
obvious.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  illustrations 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  enactment.  None  is  given  on  the  head 
of  public  policy,  whether  from  a  desire  not  to  limit  judicial  discretion 
or  from  the  difficulties  attending  the  subject :  so  that  the  Courts 
are  apparently  left  to  fall  back  upon  the  English  authorities.  The 
sections  or  clauses  which  distinctly  differ  from  the  corresponding 
English  law  are  marked  with  an  asterisk.] 

23.  The  consideration  or  object  of  an  agreement  is  lawful  unless 
it  is  forbidden  by  law ;  or  is  of  such  a  nature  that,  if  permitted,  it 
would  defeat  the  provisions  of  any  law ;  or  is  fraudulent ;  or  in- 
volves or  implies  injury  to  the  person  or  property  of  another;  or 
the  Court  regards  it  as  immoral  or  opposed  to  public  policy. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  the  consideration  or  object  of  an  agreement 
is  said  to  be  unlawful.  Every  agreement  of  which  the  object  or 
consideration  is  unlawful,  is  void. 

24.  If  any  part  of  a  single  consideration  for  one  or  more  objects, 
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or  any  one  or  any  part  of  any  one  of  several  considerations  for  a 
single  object  is  unlawful,  the  agreement  is  yoid. 

lUwiraiion, 

A.  promises  to  superintend,  on  behalf  of  B.,  a  legal  manufacture 
of  indigo  and  an  illegal  traffic  in  other  articles.  B.  pro- 
mises to  pay  to  A.  a  salary  of  10,000  rupees  a  year.  The 
agreement  is  yoid,  the  object  of  A.'s  promise,  and  the  con- 
sideration for  B.*s  promise,  being  in  part  unlawful. 

26.  Eyery  agreement  in  restraint  of  the  marriage  of  any  person, 
other  than  a  minor,  is  yoid. 

27.  Eyery  agreement  by  which  anyone  is  restrained  from  exer- 
cising a  lawful  profession,  trade,  or  business  of  any  kind,  is  to  that 
extent  yoid. 

Uxception  1.  One  who  sells  the  good- will  of  a  business  may  agree 
with  the  buyer  to  refrain  from  carrying  on  a  similar  business,  within 
specified  local  limits,*  so  long  as  the  buyer,  or  any  person  denying 
title  to  the  good- will  from  him,  carries  on  a  like  business  therein,* 
provided  that  such  limits  appear  to  the  Court  reasonable,  regard 
being  had  to  the  nature  of  the  business. 

Exception  2.  Partners  may,  upon  or  in  anticipation  of  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  partnership,  agree  that  some  or  all  of  them  will  not  carry 
on  a  business  similar  to  that  of  the  partnership  within  such  local 
limits  as  are  refeired  to  in  the  last  preceding  exception. 

Excqftion  3.  Partners  may  agree  that  some  one  or  all  of  them  will 
not  carry  on  any  business  other  than  that  of  the  partnership,  during 
the  oontbiuance  of  the  partnership. 

28.  Eyery  agreement  by  which  any  party  thereto  is  restricted 
absolutely  from  enforcing  his  rights  under  or  in  respect  of  any  con- 
tract by  the  usual  legal  proceedings  in  the  ordinary  tribunals,  or 
which  limits  the  time  within  which  he  may  thus  enforce  his  rights, 
is  yoid  to  that  extent. 

Exception  1.  This  section  shall  not  render  illegal  a  contract,  by 
which  two  or  more  persons  agree  that  any  dispute  which  may  arise 
between  them  in  respect  of  any  subject  or  class  of  subjects,  shall 
be  referred  to  arbitration,  and  that  only  the  amount  awarded  in 
such  arbitration  shall  be  recoverable  in  respect  of  the  dispute  so 
referred. 

*When  such  a  contract  has  been  made  a  suit  may  be  brought  for 
its  specific  performance,  and  if  a  suit  other  than  for  such  specific 
I>erformance,  or  for  the  recovery  of  the  amount  so  awarded,  is 
brought  by  one  party  to  such  contract  against  any  other  such  party 
in  respect  of  any  subject  which  they  have  so  agreed  to  refer,  the 
existence  of  such  contract  shall  be  a  bar  to  the  suit. 
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Excqftion  2.  Nor  shall  this  seotion  render  illegal  any  contract  in 
writing  by  which  two  or  more  persons  agree  to  refer  to  arbitration 
any  question  between  them  which  has  already  arisen,  or  affect  any 
provision  of  any  law  in  force  for  the  time  being  as  to  references  to 
arbitration. 

30.  Agreements  by  way  of  wager  are  yoid,  and  no  soit  shall  be 
brought  for  recovering  anything  alleged  to  be  won  on  any  wager  or 
entrusted  to  any  person  to  abide  the  result  of  any  game  or  other 
uncertain  event  on  which  any  wager  is  made. 

This  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  render  unlawful  a  subscription 
or  contiibution,  or  agreement  to  subscribe  or  contribute,  made  or 
entered  into  for  or  toward  any  plate,  prize,  or  sum  of  money  '*  of  the 
value  or  amount  of  five  hundred  rupees  or  U2)wards,  to  be  awarded 
to  the  winner  or  winners  of  any  horse-race.* 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  legalize  any  trans- 
action connected  with  horse-racing  to  which  the  provisions  of  section 
294  A.  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code  apply. 

57.  Where  persons  reciprocally  promise,  firstly  to  do  certain 
things  which  are  legal,  and  secondly,  under  specified  circumstances, 
to  do  certain  other  things  which  are  illegal,  the  first  set  of  promises 
-is  a  contract,  but  the  second  is  a  void  agreement. 

Illtutration, 

A.  and  B.  agree  that  A.  shall  sell  B.  a  house  for  10,000  rupees, 

but  that  if  B.  uses  it  as  a  gambling  house,  he  shall  pay  A. 

50,000  rupees  for  it. 
The  first  set  of  reciprocal  promises,  namely,  to  sell  the  house  and 

to  pay  10,000  rupees  for  it,  is  a  contract. 
The  second  set  is  for  an  unlawful  object,  namely,  that  B.  may  use 

the  house  as  a  gambling  house,  and  is  a  void  agreement*. 

58.  In  the  case  of  an  alternative  promise,  one  branch  of  which  is 
legal  and  the  other  illegal,  the  legal  branch  alone  can  be  enforced. 

Illustration, 

A.  and  B.  agree  that  A.  shall  pay  B.  1,000  rupees,  for  which  B. 

shall  afterwards  deliver  to  A.  either  rice  or  smuggled 

opium. 
This  is  a  valid  contract  to  deliver  rice,  and  a  void  agreement  as 

to  the  opium. 
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Note  K  (p.  389). 
Indian  Contract  Act  on  ImposUbU  Agreements* 
53.  When  a  contract  contains  reciprocal  promises,  and  one  party 
to  the  contract  prevents  the  other  from  performing  his  promise,  the 
contract  becomes  voidable  at  the  option  of  the  party  so  prevented ; 
and  he  is  entitled  to  compensation  from  the  other  party  for  any  loss 
which  he  may  sustain  in  consequence  of  the  non-performance  of  the 
contract 

lUustraiion, 

A.  and  B.  contract  that  £.  shall  execute  certain  work  for  A.  for 
a  thousand  rupees.  £.  is  ready  and  willing  to  execute  the 
work  accordingly,  but  A.  prevents  him  from  doing  so.  The 
contract  is  voidable  at  the  option  of  B.,  and  if  he  elects  to 
rescind  it  he  is  entitled  to  recover  from  A.  compensation 
for  any  loss  which  he  has  incurred  by  its  non-perl'ormance. 

56.  An  agreement  to  do  an  act  impossible  in  itself  is  void. 

A  contract  to  do  an  act  which  after  the  contract  is  made  becomes 
impossible,  or  by  reason  of  some  event  which  the  promisor  could  not 
prevent,  unlawful,  becomes  void  when  the  act  becomes  impossible 
or  unlawful. 

Where  one  person  has  promised  to  do  something  which  he  knew, 
or  with  reasonable  diligence  might  have  known,  and  which  the 
promisee  did  not  know  to  be  impossible  or  unlawfid,  such  promisor 
must  make  compensation  to  such  promisee  for  any  loss  which  such 
promisee  sustains  through  the  non-performance  of  the  promise. 

lllutirationB. 

a.  A.  agrees  with  B.  to  discover  treasure  by  magic.  The  agreement 

is  void. 
&.  A.  and  B.  agree  to  marry  each  other.    Before  the  time  fixed 

for  the  marriage  A.  goes  mad.    The  contract  becomes  void. 

c.  A.  contracts  to  marry  fi.,  being  already  married  to  0.,  and 

being  forbidden  by  the  law  to  which  he  is  subject  to  prac- 
tise polygamy.  A.  must  make  compensation  to  B.  for  loss 
caused  to  her  by  the  non-performance  of  his  promise. 

d.  A.  contracts  to  take  in  cargo  for  B.  at  a  foreign  port.    A.'s 

government  afterwards  declares  war  against  the  country 
m  which  the  port  is  situated.  The  contract  becomes  void 
when  war  is  declared. 

e.  A.  contracts  to  act  at  a  theatre  for  six  months  in  consideration 

of  a  sum  paid  in  advance  by  B.  On  several  occasions  A. 
is  too  ill  to  act.  The  contract  on  these  occasions  becomes 
void  (a). 


(a)  A.  would  apparently  be  bound  were  something  in  the  particular 

under  s.  65  to  restore  a  proportion-  contract  to  show  that  the  payment 

ate  part  of  the  payment,  which  in  was  intended  to  be  apportioned. 
England  be  would  not  unless  there 

P.  Y  Y 
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67.  II  any  promisee  neglects  or  refuses  to  afford  the  promisor 
reasonable  facilities  for  the  performance  of  his  promise  tlie  promisor 
is  excused  by  such  neglect  or  refusal  as  to  any  non-performanoe 
caused  thereby; 

lUuetration, 

A.  contracts  with  £.  to  repair  B.'s  house.  B.  neglects  or  refusee 
to  point  out  to  A.  the  place  in  which  his  house  requires 
repair.  B.  is  excused  for  the  non-performance  of  the 
contract  if  it  is  caused  by  such  neglect  or  refusal.  Com- 
pare also  Chapter  HE.  of  the  Act  "  On  Contingent  Con- 
tracts," BS.  31—36. 


Note  L.  (p.  451). 
Bracton  on  Fundamental  Error, 


De  acquirendo  rerum  dominio,  to,  I5b,  16: — ^'Item  non  yalet 
donatio,  nisi  tamdantisquam  accipientis  concurrat  mutuus  consensus 
et  voluntas,  scilicet  quod  donator  habeat  animum  donandi  et  dona- 
tarius  animum  recipiendi.  Nuda  enim  donatio  (a)  et  nuda  pactio 
non  obligant  aliquem  nee  f aciant  aliquem  debitorem ;  ut  si  dicam. 
Do  tibi  talem  rem,  et  non  habeam  {b)  animum  donandi  nee  tradendi 
neo  a  traditione  incipiam,  non  valet,  ut  si  dicam,  Do  tibi  istam  rem, 
et  illam  nolim  (c)  tradere  vel  (c)  sustinere  quod  illam  tecum  feras 
vel  arborem  datam  succidas,  non  valet  donatio  quia  donator  plene 
non  consentit.  Item  oportet  quod  non  sit  error  in  re  data,  quia  si 
donator  senserit  de  una  re  et  donatarius  de  alia,  non  valet  donatio 
propter  dissensum :  et  idem  erit  si  dissentio  fiat  in  genere,  numero, 
et  quantitate  .  .  .  [Then  follow  instances.]  Et  in  fine  notan- 
dum  quod  si  in  corpus  quod  traditur  sit  consensum,  non  nocet, 
quamvis  circa  causam  dandi  atque  recipiendi  sit  dissentio :  ut  si 
pecuniam  numeratam  tibi  tradam,  vel  quid  tale,  et  tu  earn  quasi 
creditam  {d)  accipias,  constat,  ad  te  proprietatem  transire." 

(a)  ratio   HS.   Hobhouse,    Lin-  Beview,  No.  2.)  Bui  creditam  iaihe 

ooln's  Inn.  reading^  of  a  majority  of  good  MSS. 

lb)  habuero  MS.  Hobh.  (Linoom'fl  Inn,  Camb.  itniv.,  Brit 

\e\  MS.  Hobh. :    edd.  noluiy  et.  Mob.,  Bibl.  Kat.  Fans)  and  is  evi- 


i 


Traditam  ed.  1669,  followed  dently  required  by  the  sense.   Brae- 

without  remark  by  Sir  T.  Twiss,  ton  is  quoting  from  tiie  Digest,  41. 

1878,  who  also  gfives  by  a  misprint,  1 .  de  acq.  rer.  dom.  36 :  op.  Giiter- 

and  translates,    tali  for   tale  im-  bock,  Henr.  de  Bracton,  p.  85,  who 

mediately   above.      (See    on    the  assumed,  without  cause  as  the  MSS. 

general  character  of  this  edition  now  show,  that  Bracton  misonder- 

''The  Text  of  Bracton,"  by  Prof.  stood  the  passage.    The  oomiption, 

Paul  Vinognidoff,  Law  Quarterly  however,  is  an  easy  and  early  one. 
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Note  M.  (p.  478). 
MisiaJce  in  WiUs. 

Properly  speaking,  there  is  no  jurisdiction  in  any  court  to  rectify 
a  will  on  the  ground  of  mistake.  The  Court  of  Probate  may  reject 
words  of  which  the  testator  is  proved  to  have  been  ignorant,  whether 
inserted  by  the  fraud  or  by  the  mistake  of  the  person  who  prepared 
the  will  (a).  But  it  has  no  power  to  remedy  a  mistake  *  *  by  modifying 
the  language  used  by  the  draughtsman  and  adopted  by  the  testator 
so  as  to  make  it  express  the  supposed  intention  of  the  testator.  .  . 
Such  a  mode  of  dealing  with  wills  would  lead  to  the  most  dangerous 
consequences,  for  it  would  convert  the  Court  of  Probate  into  a  court 
of  construction  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  whose  duty  it  would  be 
to  shape  the  will  into  conformity  with  the  supposed  intentions  of 
the  testator  "  {h).  Exactly  the  same  rule  has  been  laid  down  in 
equity  (c). 

The  cases  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  Court  will  interfere  to  cor- 
rect mistakes  in  wills  may  be  classified  thus : 

1.  Cases  purely  of  construction  according  to  the  general  intention 
collected  from  the  will  itself  {d), 

2.  Cases  of  equivocal  description,  of  words  used  in  a  special 
habitual  sense  (c2),  or  of  a  wrongly  given  name  which  may  be  cor- 
rected by  a  sufficient  description  (e). 

3.  Cases  of  dipositions  made  on  what  is  called  a  false  cause  (/), 
i.  e.,  on  the  mistaken  assumption  of  a  particular  state  of  facts 
existing,  except  on  which  assumption  the  disposition  would  not 
have  been  made.  These  are  analogous  to  the  cases  of  contract 
governed  by  Couturier  v.  Hastie  {g) :  and  just  as  in  those  cases,  the 
expressed  intention  is  treated  as  having  been  dependent  on  a  con- 
dition which  has  failed. 

But  the  true  view  of  all  these  cases  appears  to  be  not  that  the 
words  are  corrected,  but  that  the  intention  when  clearly  ascertained 
is  carried  out  notwithstanding  the  apparent  difficulty  caused  by  the 
particular  words. 

(ff)  JB,  g,  Morrell  r.  Morrell^  7  P.  {e)  Not  only  an  equivocal  name 

D.  68,  fiJUowing  Fulton  v.  Andretv,  maybe  explained,  but  a  name  which 

L.  R.  7  H.  li.  448.  applies  to  only  one  penon  may  be 

{b)  Sarter  v.  Harter,  L.  R.  3  P.  ooirected    by  a  description  suffi- 

&  D.   11,   21,    following    Guard-  ciently  showing  that  anotiier  person 

house  V.  Blackburn,  L.  R.  1  P.  &  D.  is  intended :    Charter  v.    Charter, 

109.  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  364. 

Newburgh    v.    Newburgh,     6  (/)  Campbell  v.  French,  3  Vea. 


Hadd.  ;] 


364.  321. 

(d)  See  HawkinB  on  Construction  (g)  5  H.  L.  C.  073.     Supra,  pp. 

of  Wills,  Introduction.  871,  441. 

yy2 
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Note  N.  (p.  485). 

On  the  mpposed  equUabU  doctrine  of  **  making  repretenicttiona  good,^^ 

Original         I  shall  here  endeayour  to  show  in  detail,  in  accordance  with  what 
i^HiT^^    is  said  in  the  text,  that  this  much  alleged  head  of  equity,  in  so  far 
mersleyr.  as  it  purports  to  establish  any  rule  or  principle  apart  from  the 
De  Bid.      ordinary  rules  as  to  the  formation  of  contracts  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  principle  of  estoppel  by  assertion  as  to  existing  facts  on  the 
other,  is  imaginary.    In  the  principal  class  of  cases  the  *'  repre* 
Bentation  "  is  of  an  intention  to  make  a  provision  by  will  for  persons 
about  to  marry,  in  reliance  on  which  representation  the  marriage 
takes  place.    The  leading  authority  is  Hammeraley  y.  De  Bid  (a), 
decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1845  on  appeal  from  the  Court  of 
Chancery.    In  the  Court  below  (6)  Lord  Cottenham  had  laid  down 
the  proposition  that  **  a  representation  made  by  one  party  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  conduct  of  the  other  i)arty,  and  acted  on 
by  him,  will  in  general  be  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Court  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  such  representation." 
This  appears  to  be  the  source  of  all  the  similar  statements  which 
have  since  been  made  (c).      Taken  with  its  context,  however,  it 
need  not  mean  more  than  that  an  exchange  of  proposals  and  state- 
ments by  which  the  conduct  of  parties  is  determined  may,  as  con- 
taining all  the  requisites  of  a  good  agreement,  amount  to  a  contract, 
though  not  to  a  formal  contract.     To  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  Lord 
Cottenham*s  words  ''appear  to  mean  only  that  contracts  of  this 
nature  may  be  made  like  other  contracts  by  informal  documents,  or 
partly  by  documents  and  partly  by  conduct "  {d).    And  in  this  sense 
the  rule  seems  to  have  been  understood  in  the  House  of  Lords  both 
in  the  same  and  in  subsequent  cases.    Lord  Brougham  and  Lord 
Campbell  speak  of  the  transaction  in  plain  terms  as  a  contract.    In 
the  EoUs  Court  it  had  also  been  dealt  with  on  that  footing  (e}. 
Still  more  pointed  is  the  remark  made  by  Lord  St.  Leonards  in 
Subee-         1854  : — **  "Was  it  merely  a  representation  in  Hammer sley  y.  De  Biel  f 
^^^  ?^'    Was  it  not  a  proposal  with  a  condition  which,  being  accepted,  was 
m  House     ©q^valent  to  a  contract  ?"  (/).    In  the  terms  of  the  Indian  Oon- 
of  Lords,     tract  Act,  it  was  the  case  of  a  proposal  accepted  by  the  performance 


(a)  12  < 
(*)  12  < 


12  CI.  &  F.  45. 
I  a.  &  F.  at  p.  62. 
(e)  The  turn  of  language  ia  in 
itself  not  novel.  It  seems  to  be 
modelled  on  that  which  had  long 
before  been  used  in  cases  of  a  dif- 
ferent class  and  for  a  different  pnr- 


pose.     See 

Etans  V. 

Bkkndl,  S 

Ves.  174. 

(d)  5  Ex. 
(f)  Norn. 

D.  299. 

De  BHl  V 

JL  fw%fw¥wwVr^y     V 

Beav.  469. 

(/)  Maunaell   t.   Hedges   WTkite, 

4  H.  L.  C. 

at  p.  1051; 

cp.  p.  1059. 
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of  the  conditions.  The  statement  ^'  I  will  leaye  you  10,0002.  by  my 
"will  if  you  marry  A./'  if  made  and  acted  on  as  a  promise,  becomes 
a  binding  contract  (the  marriage  undertaken  on  the  faith  of  that 
promise  being  the  consideration),  and  so  does  a  statement  in  less 
plain  language  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  On  the  other 
hand  the  statement  *'  If  you  marry  A.  I  think,  as  at  present  ad- 
vised,  I  shall  leaye  you  10,000^,"  is  not  a  promise  and  ccuinot 
become  a  contract :  neither  can  it  act  as  an  estoppel,  for  it  cannot 
matter  to  the  other  party's  interest  whether  the  statement  of  an 
intention  which  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  is  at  the  moment  true 
or  false.  And  the  same  is  true  of  any  less  explicit  statement  which 
is  held  on  its  fair  construction  to  amount  to  this  and  no  more. 
Such  was  the  result  of  the  case  where  Lord  St.  Leonards  put  the 
question  just  cited  (a).  And  in  that  case  the  true  doctrine  was 
again  distinctly  affirmed  by  Lord  Cranworth  (J). 

**  By  what  words  are  you  to  define  whether  a  party  has  entered 
into  an  engagement  as  distinct  from  a  contract,  but  which  becomes 
a  contract  by  another  person  acting  upon  it?  Where  a  man 
engages  to  do  a  particular  thing,  he  must  do  it ;  that  is  a  contract ; 
but  where  there  are  no  direct  words  of  contract,  the  question  must 
be,  what  has  he  done  ?  He  has  made  a  contract,  or  he  has  not ;  in 
the  former  case  he  must  fulfil  his  contract ;  in  the  latter  there  is 
nothing  that  he  is  bound  to  fulfil."  Again :  '*  There  is  no  middle 
term,  no  ieriium  quid  between  a  representation  so  made  as  to  be 
effective  for  such  a  purpose,  and  being  effective  for  it,  and  a 
contract :  they  are  identical." 

He  proceeded  to  conmient  on  Ilammeraley  v.  De  Biely  and  to 
express  a  decided  opinion  that  the  language  there  used  by  Lord 
Cottenham  was  not  meant  to  support,  and  did  not  support,  the 
notion  that  words  or  conduct  not  amounting  to  a  true  contract  may 
create  an  equitable  obligation  which  has  the  same  effect.  "The 
only  distinction  I  understand  is  this,  that  some  words  which  would 
not  amount  to  a  contract  in  one  transaction  may  possibly  be  held 
to  do  so  in  another."  In  the  case  of  Jorden  v.  Money  (c),  which 
came  before  the  House  of  Lords  some  months  later,  it  was  held, 
first,  that  the  statement  there  relied  on  as  binding  could  not  work 
an  estoppel,  because  it  was  a  statement  not  of  fact  but  of  intention ; 
secondly,  that  on  the  evidence  it  did  not  amount  to  a  promise,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  binding  as  a  contract.  Lord  St.  Leonards 
dissented  both  on  the  evidence  and  on  the  law.    His  opinion  seems 


-    (a)  Mttuntell  Y.  Eedge8  White,  ^  {e)  6H.L.  C.  185.   A  pretty  full 

H.  L.  C.  1039.  mmmary  is  given  by  Stephen,  J, 

(A)  At  pp.  1055-6.  o  Ex.  D.  at  p.  301. 
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Gaees  in 
Court  of 
Chancery. 
t>pinion 
ox  Stuart, 
V.-O. 


on  the  whole  to  come  to  this :  *'  My  inference  from  all  the  facts  is 
that  this  statement  was  a  promise :  but  if  not,  I  say  it  is  available 
by  way  of  estoppel,  for  I  deny  the  existence  of  any  rule  that 
equitable  estoppel  can  be  by  statement  of  fact  only  and  not  of 
intention."  On  this  point,  however,  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
(Lord  Cranworth  and  Lord  Brougham)  is  conclusive  (a).  Nor  is 
the  contention  of  Lord  St.  Leonards  altogether  well  paired  with 
what  he  had  himself  said  not  long  before  in  Maunsell  v.  Hedges 
White  {h):— 

'*  I  do  not  dispute  the  general  principle  that  what  is  called  a 
representation,  which  is  made  as  an  inducement  for  another  to  act 
ux>on  it,  and  is  followed  by  his  acting  upon  it,  will,  especially  in 
such  a  case  as  marriage,  be  deemed  to  be  a  contract." 

In  a  much  earlier  case  of  the  same  class  before  Lord  Eldon  (c) 
the  language  used  is  indecisive:  "arrangement"  and  "engage- 
ment "  seem  preferred  to  "  agreement."  In  two  later  ones  decided 
by  Sir  John  Stuart  {d ),  an  informal  statement  or  promise  as  to  a 
settlement  on  a  daughter's  marriage,  and  an  informal  promise  to 
leave  property  by  will  to  an  attendant  as  recompense  for  services, 
were  held  to  be  enforceable.  The  Vice-Chancellor  certainly  seems 
to  have  adopted  the  opinion  that  a  "  representation  "  short  of  con- 
tract had  somehow  a  binding  force.  He  appears  further  to  have 
held  that,  inasmuch  as  these  were  not  properly  cases  of  contract,  it 
was  immaterial  to  consider  whether  the  Statute  of  Frauds  applied 
to  them,  and  to  have  thought  that  the  opinion  of  Lord  Cranworth 
in  Jorden  v.  Money  was  inconsistent  with  the  decision  in  Ham^ 
mersley  v.  Be  Biel  (e).  But  these  opinions  are  inconsistent  with  the 
true  meaning  and  effect  of  the  cases  in  the  House  of  Lords  which 


(a)  And  see  Mr.  Justioe  Stephen's 
criticism,  6  Ex.  D.  at  p.  303. 

ib)  4  H.  L.  C.  at  p.  1059. 

Ic)  Zudert  v.  Anstey,  4  Ves.  601. 

\d)  JProle  V.  Soady,  2  Giff.  1 
1869) ;  LoffUa  v.  Maw,  3  Giff.  692 
1862).  In  Zofus  y.  Maw  there 
IS  a  suggestion  that  the  '  *  represen- 
tation ' '  affects  the  specific  property 
as  an  equitable  charge. 

(e)  Lofftu  y.  Maw,  3  Giff.  at  pp. 
603-4.  In  ProU  v.  Soady,  a  strange 
and  entangled  case,  no  point  was 
made  on  the  Statute  of  Frauds.  But 
there  it  appears  to  have  been  esta- 
blished as  a  fact  that  the  wife's 
father  represented  to  the  intended 
husband,  an  EnglishmaD,  that  a 
certain  trust  disposition  of  Scotch 


land  in  the  proper  Scottish  form 
was  iireyocable.  This  was,  as  re- 
gards the  person  to  whom  it  was 
made,  a  representation  of  foreign, 
law,  and  therefore  equivalent  to  a 
representation  of  fact.  And  thus 
the  decision  may  have  been  right 
on  the  ground  of  estoppel.  But  it 
is  far  from  easy  to  discover  on  what 
groimd  it  really  prooeeded.  The 
case  went  to  the  Appeal  Court,  but 
was  compromised :  see  1  Ch.  146. 
The  still  later  case  of  Skidmore  v. 
Bradford,  8  £q.  134,  decided  by  the 
same  judge  in  1869,  may  be  and 
has  been  regarded  as  a  case  of  true 
contract :  Fry  on  Specific  Per- 
formance, §  299,  p.  133,  2nd  ed. 
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have  already  been  cited :  and  one  of  them  is  now  expressly  oyer- 
ruled  (a).  It  must  be  admitted  that  later  judicial  expressions  are 
to  be  found  which  in  some  degree  countenance  them ;  but  these 
haye  been,  without  exception,  unnecessary  for  the  decision  of  the 
cases  in  which  they  occurred.  Nor  could  they  in  tLxiy  event  out- 
weigh declarations  of  the  law  made  (as  I  venture  to  think)  with 
sufficient  clearness  in  a  Court  which  not  only  gives  the  law  to  all 
others  in  England,  but  disclaims  any  power  of  reconsidering  its 
own  decisions.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  authoritative  explanation 
of  Hammeraley  v.  De  Bid  {h)  given  in  Maunsell  v.  Hedges  White  (c) 
has  in  almost  all  the  recent  cases  been  left  unnoticed. 

Coverdale  v.  Ecuiwood  (1872)  {d)  was  a  case  of  precisely  the  same  Heoent 
type  as  HammereUy  v.  De  Biel,  Bacon,  V.-C.  decided  it  on  the  ^|||^J^^^ 
ground  that  the  transaction  amounted  to  a  contract,  and  so  it  was 
expressed  in  the  decree.  But  he  also  thought  that  there  existed, 
and  was  applicable  to  the  case  in  hand,  **  this  larger  principle,  that 
where  a  man  makes  a  representation  to  another,  in  consequence  of 
which  that  other  person  contracts  engagements,  or  alters  his  posi- 
tion, or  is  induced  to  do  any  other  act  which  either  is  permitted  by 
or  sanctioned  by  the  person  making  the  representation,  the  latter 
cannot  withdraw  from  the  representation,  but  is  bound  by  it  con- 
clusively." Coles  V.  Pilkingion  (c)  (1874,  before  Malins,  V.-C.) 
was  a  case  of  a  verbal  agreement  to  allow  the  occupation  of  a  house. 
This  had  been  acted  on  by  the  plaintiff,  and  thus  was  enforceable 
notwithstanding  the  Statute  of  Frauds  under  the  rule  of  equity  as 
to  part  performance :  but  a  difficidty  was  raised  about  want  of 
consideration,  and  the  supposed  doctrine  of  '*  representations"  was 
invoked,  in  a  manner  previously  unheard  of,  to  supply  a  kind  of 
moral  consideration.  But  the  plaintiff  had  agreed  to  pay  the 
ground  rent  and  rates  and  taxes  during  the  occupation ;  which 
surely  was  consideration  enough.  In  Be  Badcock^  17  Oh.  D.  361 
(1880)  the  same  judge  treated  the  cases  on  marriage  settlements  as 
depending  on  actual  contract  (see  at  p.  366).  Then  in  Daehwood  y. 
Jermyn  (/)  (1879),  which  was  another  marriage  case.  Bacon,  V.-O. 
held  that  tiie  connexion  between  the  statement  relied  on  as  a  pro- 
mise and  the  marriage  alleged  to  have  taken  place  on  the  faith  of 
it  was  not  sufficiently  made  out.  He  stated  the  general  rule  thus : 
— ^'  If  a  man  makes  a  representation  on  the  faith  of  which  another 
man  alters  his  position,  enters  into  a  deed,  incurs  an  obligation, 

(a)  Zofut  V.  Maw  w  clearly  dis-  (r)  4  H.  L.  C.  1039. 

approved  by  Lord   Selbome  and  U)  lb  Eq.  121. 

Lord  O'Hagan  in  Maddison  v.  Ai-  (e)  19  Eq.  174,  see  at  p.  178. 

dersofi,  8  App.  Ca.  at  pp.  473,  483.  (/)  12  (A.  D.  776. 

(*)  12  01.  &  F.  45. 
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the  man  making  it  is  bound  to  perform  that  representation,  no 
matter  what  it  is,  whether  it  is  for  present  payment  or  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  payment  of  an  annuity,  or  to  make  a  provision  by 
will.  That  in  the  eye  of  a  Court  of  Equity  is  a  contract,  an  en- 
gagement which  the  man  making  it  is  bound  to  perform."  This 
appears  to  qualify  to  some  extent  the  dicta  of  the  same  judge  in 
Coverdale  y.  Eastwood,  Here  we  read  no  longer  of  two  distinct 
kinds  of  obligation,  by  contract  and  by  "  representation,"  but  of 
one  kind  of  obligation,  and  that  a  contractual  one,  arising  from  the 
representations  made  by  one  party  with  the  intent  that  they  should 
be  acted  upon,  and  the  conduct  of  the  other  who  does  act  upon 
them.  Finally  we  have  Alderson  v.  Maddison  (1880)  (a),  where 
there  was  an  agreement  to  leave  property  by  ydll  as  a  reward  for 
services.  Here  Stephen,  J.  set  forth,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  text, 
the  view  that  it  must  be  a  contract  or  nothing ;  and  he  held  that  a 
contract  was  proved  by  the  facts  of  the  cfise.  The  decision  was 
reversed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  the  ground  that,  the  case  being 
within  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  there  was  no  sufficient  part  perform- 
ance ;  and  the  same  view  was  taken  by  the  House  of  Lords.  No 
encouragement  whatever,  to  say  the  least,  was  given  to  the  doctrine 
of  "  representation." 

60  far  the  authorities  as  to  direct  enforcement  of  *'  representa- 
tions." We  do  not  count  among  them  Piggott  v.  Strattonijb)^ 
decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  1859,  in  which  Lord  Campbell 
incidentally  took  a  minimizing  view  of  the  effect  of  Jorden  v. 
Money  (c).  That  case,  so  far  as  it  did  not  proceed  on  express  cove- 
nant, was  one  of  equitable  estoppel.  The  representation  was  not 
of  intention  at  all,  but  that  a  certain  state  of  facts  with  its  legal 
consequences  existed  and  woidd  continue  to  exist.  But  another 
class  of  decisions  now  calls  for  mention.  These  lay  down,  or  seem 
to  lay  down,  a  rule  to  the  effect  that  where  a  contract  has  been 
entered  into  upon  the  representations  of  one  party  that  he  will  do 
something  material  to  the  other  party's  interest  under  it,  and  he 
does  not  make  good  that  representation,  he  cannot  enforce  specific 
performance  of  the  contract :  and  in  one  case  the  contract  has  even 
been  set  aside  at  the  suit  of  the  party  misled.  It  is  difficult  in 
these  cases  to  see  why  the  so-called  representation  does  not  amount 
to  a  collateral  agreement,  or  even  to  a  term  in  the  principal  contract 
itself.    In  the  first  set  of  cases,  where  specific  performance  was 


(a)  5  Ex.  D.  293,  7   Q.  B.  D. 
174,  8  App.  Ca.  467. 

(b)  1  D.  J.  S.  33. 

(e)  At  p.  61 .    But  Lord  Selbome 
seems  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Lord 


Cranworth  to  its  full  extent  in 
Citizens*  Bank  of  Lottisiana  ▼.  Fini 
National  Bank  of  New  Orleans,  L.R. 
6  H.  L.  at  p.  360. 


Gor 


irefosed,  a  vendor  or  leGBor  had  represented  that  he  would  do  some- 
thing for  the  purchaser's  or  lessee's  benefit,  either  in  the  way  of 
repair  or  improyement  on  the  property  itself  (a),  or  by  executing 
works  on  adjoining  property  as  part  of  a  general  plan  (6).  In  these 
cases  it  has  been  thought  immaterial,  since  the  remedy  of  specific 
performance  is  *'  not  matter  of  absolute  right,"  to  consider  whether 
the  collateral  ''independent  engagement "  could  or  coidd  not  have 
been  sued  on  as  a  contract  or  warranty  (c).  In  the  one  case  which 
goes  farther  the  contract  was  a  partial  re-insurance  effected  by  one 
insurance  society  (A.)  with  another  (B.)  for  one- third  of  the  original 
risk,  the  secretary  of  society  A.  stating,  when  he  proposed  the  re- 
insurance, that  one-third  was  to  be  re-insured  in  like  manner  with 
another  office  C,  and  the  remaining  one-third  retained  by  A.,  the 
first  insurers.  This  last  one-third  was  afterwards  re-insured  by  A. 
with  C.  without  communication  with  B.  It  was  held  that  society 
B.  was  entitled  to  set  aside  the  policy  of  re-insurance  giyen  by  it 
on  the  faith  that  society  A.  would  retain  part  of  the  liability.  And 
it  was  said  to  make  no  difference  that  such  an  intention  was  really 
entertained  at  the  time :  for  the  change  of  intention  ought  to  have 
been  commtmicated.  ''If  a  person  makes  a  representation  by 
which  he  induces  another  to  take  a  particular  course,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances are  afterwards  altered  to  the  knowledge  of  the  party 
making  the  representation,  but  not  to  the  knowledge  of  the  party  to 
whom  the  representation  is  made,  and  are  so  altered  that  the  altera- 
tion of  the  circumstances  may  affect  the  course  of  conduct  which 
may  be  pursued  by  the  party  to  whom  the  representation  is  made, 
it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  party  who  has  made  the  representa- 
tion to  communicate  to  the  party  to  whom  the  representation  has 
been  made  the  alteration  of  those  circumstances  "  {d). 

This  case,  decided  by  the  Lords  Justices  in  1864,  is  that  which 
gives  rise  to  most  difficulty.  No  reason  appears  why  the  retaining 
of  the  specified  part  of  the  risk  by  the  re-insuring  office  should  not 
have  been  deemed  a  term  or  condition  of  the  contract.  Indeed  it 
seems  to  have  been  an  integral  part  of  the  proposal,  and  evidence 
was  offered  that  by  the  constant  usage  of  insurance  offices  it  was 

{a)  Lamare  v.  I>ixon,  L.  B.  6  a  question  if  he  would  have  ad- 
EC.  L.  414.  hered  to  this  later,  when  we  look 

{b)  Beaumont  y.  Dukes,  Jac.  i22;  at   his    opinioDS    in    Jfyunsell   y. 

Myers  y.  Watson,  1  Sim.  KS.  623.  Hedges  White  asidijordeny. Money): 

Xe)  Lord  Cranworth,  1  Sim.N.S.  Lord  Cairns,  L.  R.  6  H.  L.  428. 
529  (this  was  in  1861,  and,  coming  {d)  Traill  y.  Baring,  4  D.  J.  S. 

to  theYice-Chanocllor's  Conrt  from  318,  329,  per  Turner,  L.  J,,  ap- 

the  Exchequer,  he  probably  took  proved  by  Fry,  L.  J.,  Scottish  iV- 

doctrines  of  equity  current  in  the  troleum  Co.  23  Ch  D.  at  p.  438. 
.books  as  he  found  them :  it  may  be 
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60  understood.  The  judgments,  however,  certainly  do  not  proceed 
on  that  footing.  Possibly  it  might  be  said  that  the  representation 
in  this  case,  being  of  something  to  be  done  not  in  a  more  or  less 
distant  future,  but  at  the  same  time  with  and  as  part  of  the  pro- 
posed transaction,  was  in  the  nature  of  a  representation  of  fact.  It 
might  be  put  thus:  **  We  are  re-insuring  one-third  with  C;  one- 
third  of  the  risk  we  keep;  will  you,  B.,  take  the  other  third?" 
And  thus  put,  it  might  be  regarded  as  an  alternative  case  of  con- 
tract or  estoppel,  in  which  (for  some  reason  not  evident  from  the 
report)  the  Court  preferred  the  less  simple  course. 

In  the  other  cases  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  existence  of  a 
true  collateral  agreement  or  warranty  is  excluded ;  in  at  least  one 
similar  case  (a)  the  question  is  treated  as  one  of  agreement  entirely. 
In  the  latest  of  the  kind,  Lamare  v.  Dixon  (6),  which  came  before 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1873,  the  principal  agreement  was  for  a  lease 
of  cellars  to  be  used  as  wine  vaults.  During  the  negotiationB  the 
lessor  assured  the  lessee  either  that  he  had  already  taken,  or  that 
he  would  forthwith  take,  sufficient  measures  to  keep  the  cellars  dry 
and  fit  for  a  wine  merchant's  use.  It  seems  most  natural  to  regard 
this  as  a  warranty :  still,  so  far  as  it  related  to  anything  alreacLy 
done,  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  positive  statement  of  fact.  *'  You 
will  find  the  cellars  dry,"  or  any  speech  to  that  effect,  might  mean 
either :  *^  I  undertake  to  make  the  cellars  dry,"  or,  ^*  That  has  been 
done  which  is  known  by  competent  experience  to  be  sufficient  to 
ensure  dryness."  The  line  between  warranty  and  estoppel  is  here 
a  fine  one,  and  perhaps  not  worth  drawing,  but  still  it  is  possible 
to  draw  it :  and  when  Lord  Cairns  said  '*  I  quite  agree  that  this 
representation  is  not  a  guarantie,"  he  may  have  meant  that  he 
preferred  to  regard  it  as  a  statement  of  fact  operative  by  way  of 
estoppel.  There  certainly  does  run  through  these  cases,  however, 
the  idea  that  specific  performance  is  so  far  a  discretionary  remedy 
that  it  may  be  refused  to  a  party  seeking  it  on  grounds  which  do 
not  affect  his  legal  rights  under  the  contract.  But  it  seems  a 
tenable  position  that  equity  judges  have  taken  a  needlessly  narrow 
view  of  what  is  a  binding  agreement  on  the  principles  of  the  com- 
mon law  (c).  In  fact  agreements  collateral  to  leases,  and  not  in 
writing,  have  of  late  years  been  enforced  without  doubt.  In  the 
last  case,  which  was  in  1875  (d),  the  lessor's  undertaking  was  to 

(a)  Teaeoek  y.  Fenstm^  11  Beav.  Court  of  Chancery,  as  the  phrase 
865.  was,  to  make  what  he  could  of  it 

(b)  L.  R.  6  H.  L.  414.  at  law,  derived  substantial  or  any 
\c)  It  would  be  curious  to  know      profit  from  that  liberty. 

in  what  proportion  of  cases  imder  (rf)  Angell  v.  Duke^  L.  R.  10  Q.  B- 

the  old  practice  a  party  left  by  the      174.    The   others   are  Morgtin  ▼. 


repair  and  fumisli  the  house  demised.  In  all  of  them  the  facta 
appear  undistinguishable  in  their  character  from  those  which  haye 
been  treated  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  as  establishing  a  right  to 
relief  on  the  ground  of  '*  representation." 

There  remains  a  class  of  cases  in  equity  in  which  it  has  been  held  Caaes 
that  a  statement  made  to  a  person  intended  to  act  upon  it  by  one  f^j^^. 
who  knows  it  to  be  false,  or  is  recklessly  ignorant  whether  it  is  true  presenta- 
or  false,  may  create  in  the  person  who  acts  on  it  to  his  injury  a  *io"^  giv«*> 
substantive  right  to  compensation.    Here  the  statement  is  a  wrong,  "g^t^SS- 
and  the  remedy  is  precisely  analogous  to,  and  before  the  Judica-  tive  right 
ture  Acts  was  concurrent  with,  that  which  was  given  at  law  by  the  °^  action, 
action  of  deceit,  or  action  on  the  case  in  the  nature  of  an  action 
of  deceit  (a).    It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  references  to  a  few  of  the 
decisions  (6). 

A  rule  established  by  some  of  these,  of  which  Slim  v.  Croucher  {b) 
is  an  instance,  is  that  a  man  in  whose  peculiar  knowledge  a  fact 
must  have  been  cannot  be  heard  to  say  that  when  he  afterwards 
positively  asserted  the  contrary  of  the  fact  he  had  forgotten  the 
true  state  of  things.  Whether  courts  of  common  law  would  have 
refused  to  admit  this  rule,  or  whether,  even  if  not  affirming  it  as  a 
rule  of  law,  they  would  not  have  acted  on  it  in  practice  as  a  rule  of 
evidence,  is  now  a  question  of  no  importance  (c). 

It  is  worth  remark  that  not  unfrequently  a  difficulty  occurs  in 
drawing  the  line  between  contract  or  warranty  and  fraud,  as  we 
have  already  seen  that  there  does  between  contract  and  estoppel. 
'*  Most  of  the  cases  .  .  .  when  looked  at,  if  they  do  not  abso- 
lutely amount  to  contract,  come  uncommonly  near  it.  ...  If 
you  choose  to  say,  and  say  without  inquiry,  '  I  warrant  that,'  that 
is  a  contract.    If  you  say  '  I  know  it,'  and  if  you  say  that  in  order 

Ori^th,  L.  R.  6  Ex.  70 ;  Frskins  t.  similar  actions  in  courts  of  law,  the 

Adeafie,  8  Ch.  756.    The  ground  defendant    being  then  nnable    in 

taken  as  to  the  Statute  of  Frauds  is  those  courts  to  give  evidence) ;  8Um 

that  the  collateral  agreement  is  not  v.  Croueher  (1860),  1  D.  F.  J.  618 

a  ''contract  or  sale  of  lands,*'  &c. :  (where,  as  to  the  concurrent  juris- 

the  effect  of  the  Statute  being  as  it  aiction,  see  per  Lord  Campbell  at 

were  exhausted   by  the  principal  p.  523  :  but  the  case  might  also  be 

contract ;  with  which  the  collateral  considered  as  one  of  estoppel,  see 

one  must  of  course  be  consistent.  per  Lord  Selbome,  5  App.  Ca.  at 

(fl)  **It  is  precisely  analogous  to  p.  93ft);  Peek  v.  Gurneyy  L.  R.  6 

the  conmion  law  action  for  deceit";  H.  L.  377  (1873^. 
Lord  Chelmsford,  L.  R.  6  H.  L.  at  [c]  Lord   Chelmsford  seems    to 

p.  390.     ''  It  is  in  the  nature  of  an  have  thought  the  equitable  remedy 

action  or  proceeding  ex  delicto  "  :  was  more  extensive  than  the  legal 

Lord  Cairns,  ibid,  at  p.  402.  (L.  R.  6  H.  L.  390) :  but  in  the 

(*)  Evan8   v.  Bieknell  (1801),    6  case  of  5/t/n  v.  CVw^-A^  Lord  Camp- 

Ves.  174  (where  Lord  £laon  com-  bell  recognized  no  distinction, 
ments  at  large  on  the  danger  of 
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to  save  the  trouble  of  inquiring,  that  is  a  false  representation — you 
are  saying  what  is  false  to  induce  them  to  act  upon  it "  (a).  Cases 
are  indeed  quite  possible  in  which  the  legal  effect  of  the  facts  may 
equally  be  considered  as  warranty,  estoppel,  or  duty  ex  delicto.  And 
since  equity  judges,  dealing  with  facts  and  law  together,  were  not 
bound  to  distinguish  with  precision,  and  often  did  not  distinguish, 
on  which  of  two  or  more  possible  grounds  they  rested  their  deci- 
sions, it  is  not  surprising  that  a  good  deal  of  ambiguity  has  gathered 
round  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  note. 


Note  0.  (p.  481). 
Indian  Contract  Ad  on  Frauds  etc.  (fe). 


Indian            lo.  All  agreements  are  contracts  (c)  if  they  are  made  by  the  free 
A^t  «Q^       consent  of  parties  competent  to  contract,  for  a  lawful  consideration 
Freud,  &c.  and  with  a  lawful  object,  and  are  not  hereby  expressly  declared  to 
be  void 

13.  Two  or  more  persons  are  said  to  consent  when  they  agree  upon 

the  same  thing  in  the  same  sense. 

14.  Consent  is  said  to  be  free  when  it  is  not  caused  by 

(1)  coercion,  as  defined  in  section  fifteen,  or 

(2)  undue  influence,  as  defined  in  section  sixteen,  or 

(3)  fraud,  as  defined  in  section  seventeen,  or 

(4)  misrepresentation,  as  defined  in  section  eighteen,  or 

(5)  mistake,  subj  ect  to  the  provisions  of  sections  twenty, 

twenty-one,  and  twenty-two. 

Consent  is  said  to  be  so  caused  when  it  would  not  have  been  given 
but  for  the  existence  of  such  coercion,  undue  influence,  fraud,  mis- 
representation, or  mistake. 

15.  Coercion  is  the  committing,  or  threatening  to  commit,  any 
act  forbidden  by  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  or  the  unlawful  detaining, 
or  threatening  to  detain,  any  property  to  the  prejudice  of  any  person 
whatever,  with  the  intention  of  causing  any  person  to  enter  into  an 
agreement. 

Explanation, — It  is  immaterial  whether  the  Indian  Penal  Code  is 
or  is  not  in  force  in  the  place  where  the  coercion  is  employed. 

(a)  Lord  Blackburn.  Brownliev,  omitted.     Some  of  them  have  been 

Campbell  (Sc.)  6  App.  Ca.  at  p.  952 :  already  cited  in  the  text, 
tbewbolepaeusage  should  be  studied.  (r)  See  the  definitioiui  in  s,    2, 

[h)  The    illustrations    are    here  note  A.,  p.  636,  above. 
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[ThiB  goes  in  terms  far  beyond  English  law,  for  it  does  not  require 
that  the  coercion  should  be  exerdsed  by  or  even  known  to  the  other 
party,  nor  that  the  person  coerced  should  be  the  party  whose 
consent  is  to  be  obtained,  or  in  any  way  related  to  him.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  section  has  been  judicially  interpreted  in  any  of 
the  High  Courts.] 
16.  Undue  influence  is  said  to  be  employed  in  the  following  cases:—' 

(1)  When  a  person  in  whom  confidence  is  reposed  by 
another,  or  who  holds  a  real  or  apparent  authority 
over  that  other,  makes  use  of  such  confidence  or 
authority  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  advan- 
tage over  that  other,  which,  but  for  such  confidence 
or  authority,  he  could  not  have  obtained ; 

(2)  When  a  person  whose  mind  is  enfeebled  by  old  age, 
illness,  or  mental  or  bodily  distress,  is  so  treated 
as  to  make  him  consent  to  that  to  which,  but  for 
such  treatment,  he  would  not  have  consented, 
although  such  treatment  may  not  amount  to 
coercion. 

Fraud  means  and  includes  any  of  the  following  acts  committed  by 
a  party  to  a  contract  or  with  his  connivance,  or  by  his  agent,  with 
intent  to  deceive  another  party  thereto  or  his  agent,  or  to  induce 
him  to  enter  into  the  contract : — 

(1)  The  suggestion,  as  a  fact,  of  that  which  is  not  true> 
by  one  who  does  not  believe  it  to  be  true ; 

(2)  The  active  concealment  of  a  fact  by  one  having 
knowledge  or  belief  of  the  fact ; 

(3)  A  promise  made  without  any  intention  of  perform- 
ing it; 

(4)  Any  other  act  fitted  to  deceive ; 

(5)  Any  such  act  or  omission  as  the  law  specially 
declares  to  be  fraudulent. 

Explanation, — Mere  silence  as  to  facts  likely  to  affect  the  willing- 
ness of  a  person  to  enter  into  a  contract  is  not  fraud,  unless  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  are  such  that,  regard  being  had  to  them,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  person  keeping  silence  to  speak,  or  unless  his 
silence  is  in  itself  equivalent  to  speech. 
18.  Misrepresentation  means  and  includes — 

(1)  the  positive  assertion,  in  a  manner  not  warranted 
by  the  information  of  the  person  making  it,  of  that 
which  is  not  true,  though  he  believes  it  to  be  true; 

(2)  any  breach  of  duty  which,  without  an  intent  to 
deceive,  gains  an  advantage  to  the  person  commit- 
ting  it,  or  any  one  claiming  under  him,  by  mis- 
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leading  another  to  his  prejudice,  or  to  the  pre- 
judice of  any  one  claiming  under  him ; 
(3)  causing,  however  innocently,  a  party  to  an  agree- 
ment to  make  a  mistake  as  to  the  substance  of  the 
thing  which  is  the  subject  of  the  agreement. 
[Sub-s.  (2)  seems  hardly  in  place  here.    The  framers  of  the  draft 
Ciyil  Code  of  New  York,  from  which  it  is  taken  (§758),  appear  to 
have  generalized  from  Bulkley  v.  Wil/ord,  2  CI.  &  F.  102.    That 
case,  however,  proceeds  rather  on  the  special  duty  of  an  agent,  see 
p.  246  above ;  and  the  ratio  decidendi  is  expressly  that  a  profes- 
sional agent  shall  not  take  advantage  of  his  own  ignorance.    There 
was  also  evidence  and  a  finding  of  actual  fraud.] 

19.  When  consent  to  an  agreement  is  caused  by  coercion,  undue 

influence,  fraud  or  misrepresentation,  the  agreement  is  a 
contract  voidable  at  the  option  of  ihe  party  whose  consent 
was  so  caused. 
A  party  to  a  contract,  whose  consent  was  caused  by  fraud 
or  misrepresentation,  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  insist  that  the 
contract  shall  be  performed,  and  that  he  shall  be  put  in 
the  position  in  which  he  would  have  been  if  the  represen- 
tations made  had  been  true. 
Exception. — If  such  consent  was  caused  by  misrepresentation,  or 
by  silence  fraudulent  within  the  meaning  of  section  seventeen,  the 
contract,  nevertheless,  is  not  voidable,  if  the  party  whose  consent 
was  so  caused  had  the  means  of  discovering  the  truth  with  ordinary 
diligence. 

Explanation, — ^A  fraud  or  misrepresentation  which  did  not  cause 
the  consent  to  a  contract  of  the  party  on  whom  such  fraud  was 
practised,  or  to  whom  such  misrepresentation  was  made,  does  not 
render  a  contract  voidable. 

20.  Where  both  parties  to  an  agreement  are  under  a  mistake  as  to 

a  matter  of  fact  essential  to  the  agreement,  the  agreement 

is  void. 
Explanation, — An  erroneous  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  thing 
which  forms  the  subject-matter  of  the  agreement  is  not  to  be  deemed 
a  mistake  as  to  a  matter  of  fact. 

21.  A  contract  is  not  voidable  because  it  was  caused  by  a  mistake 
as  to  any  law  in  force  in  British  India ;  but  a  mistake  as  to  a  law 
not  in  force  in  British  India  has  the  same  effect  as  a  mistake  of 
fact. 

22.  A  contract  is  not  voidable  merely  because  it  was  caused  by 
one  of  the  parties  to  it  being  under  a  mistake  as  to  a  matter  of  fact. 

Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  time  within  which  a  voidable  contract 
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must  be  rescinded ;  the  obligation  to  restore  any  advantage  received 
under  the  contract  is  declared  in  ss.  64, 65;  but  it  does  not  appear 
what  is  to  happen  if  restitution  is  impossible ;  as  to  goods  obtained 
under  a  voidable  contract,  the  title  of  *'  a  third  person  who  before 
the  contract  is  rescinded  buys  them  in  good  faith  of  the  person  in 
possession  "  is  secured  by  s.  108,  exception  3,  '*  unless  the  circum- 
stances which  render  the  contract  voidable  amounted  to  an  offence 
committed  by  the  person  in  possession  or  those  whom  he  represents," 
a  limitation  which  appears  to  be  new ;  but  no  general  principle  is 
laid  down  as  to  rights  of  third  persons  intervening.  S.  66  provides 
that  **  the  rescission  of  a  voidable  contract  may  be  communicated 
or  revoked  in  the  same  manner,  and  subject  to  the  same  rules,  as 
apply  to  the  communication  or  revocation  of  a  proposal." 


Note  P.  (p.  579). 
Foreign  laws  oh  undxu  influence  and  allied  auhfeds, 

French  jurisprudence  has  sometimes  been  cited  in  our  Courts  as  French 
affording  useful  analogies  in  cases  where  it  was  sought  to  set  aside  authorities 
gifts  on  the  ground  of  undue  influence,  especially  spiritual  influence.  ^^^  . 
(CEuvres  d'Aguesseau,  1.  284,  5. 614,  ed.  1819 ;  Lyon  v.  Home,  6  Eq.  tion. 
571.)    Without  denying  the  instructivenees  of  the  comparison,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  these  French  cases  proceeded  on  rather 
different  grounds.    Charitable  bequests  in  general  were  unfavour- 
ably looked  on  as  being  *'  inofficious "  towards  the  natural  suc- 
cessors.   This  principle  is  strongly  brought  out  by  D'Aguesseau 
in  the  case  of  the  ReligieuseB  du  Saint- Sacrement  ((Euvres,  vol.  1. 
p.  295)  :— 

"  Ces  dispositions  universeUes,  contraires  aux  droits  du  sang  et 
de  la  nature,  qui  tendent  i  frustrer  les  h^ritiers  d'uue  succession 
legitime,  sont  en  elles-m^mes  peu  favorables;  non  que  ce  seul 
moyen  soit  peut-Stre  suffisant  pour  an^antir  un  tel  legs:  mais 
lorsqu'il  est  soutenu  par  les  circonstances  du  fait  .  .  .  lorsque 
la  donation  est  immense,  qu'elle  est  excessive,  qu'elle  renferme 
toute  la  succession  .  .  .  dans  toutes  ces  circonstances  la  justice 
s'est  toujours  ^lev§e  contre  ces  actes  odieux  ,*  elle  a  pris  les  h6ritiers 
sous  sa  protection ;  elle  a  cass4  ces  donations  inofficieuses,  execs- 
sives  et  contraires  &  Tutilite  publique." 

In  modem  French  practice  a  will  may  be  set  aside  for  captation  Hodem 
or  suggestion.    But,  as  with  up,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  ob-  p^tatum 
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jector  to  show  that  the  testator's  will  was  not  free,  and  something 
amounting  to  frandiilent  practice  mnst  be  proyed.  '  *  La  suggestion 
ne  saurait  dtre  s§par§e,"  says  Troplong,  *'  d'lm  dol  subyersif  de  la 
libre  yolont^  du  testateur  ...  On  a  tou jours  6t^  trds-difficile 
en  France  a  admettre  la  preuyede  la  suggestion  et  de  la  captation." 
(Droit  ciyil  expliqu§,  Des  donations  entre-yifs  et  des  testaments, 
art.  492.) 

On  the  other  hand  the  Code  Ciyil  (art.  907,  909-911)  contains 
express  and  seyere  restrictions  on  dispositions  by  wards  in  fayour 
of  their  guardians,  and  by  persons  in  their  last  illness  in  fayour  of 
their  medical  or  spiritual  adyisers.  These  apply  alike  to  wills  and 
to  gifts  inter  vivos. 


Continen- 
tal law 
as  to  sales 
at  under- 
value. 
Civil  law. 


Old 

French 

law. 


Code  Civil. 


The  Continental  enactments  as  to  the  effect  of  inadequacy  of  con* 
sideration  on  a  sale  are  deriyed  from  the  rule  of  Boman  law,  namely 
that  a  sale  for  less  than  half  the  true  yalue  may  be  set  aside  in  fayour 
of  the  seller  unless  the  purchaser  elects  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in 
the  purchase-money:  Cod.  4.  44.  de  resc.  yend.  2.  "Rem  maioris 
pretii  si  tu  yel  pater  tuus  miDoris  pretii  distraxerit,  humanum  est  ut 
yel  pretium  te  restituente  emptoribus  f  undum  yenditum  recipias,  yel, 
si  emptor  elegorit,  quod  deest  iusto  pretio  recipias.  Minus  autem 
pretium  esse  yidetur,  si  nee  dimidia  pars  yen  pretii  soluta  sit."  A 
less  undervalue  was  not  of  itself  a  sufficient  ground :  C.  eod.  tit  8, 
15.  The  old  French  law  adhered  to  this  rule :  Pothier,  Obi.  §  33. 
**  On  estime  commun^ment  Snorme  la  Usion  qui  exoMe  la  moitie  du 
juste  prix,"  id.  Contr.  de  Vente,  §  330,  sqq.  Pothier  however  goes 
on  to  say  that  this  does  not  apply  to  sales  of  reversionary  interests 
(contrat  de  vente  de  droits  successifs)  nor  to  other  speculative  con- 
tracts (contrats  aleatoires),  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the 
true  value ;  nor  to  sales  of  moveable  property :  cp.  id.  de  Vente, 
§  341.  Thus  the  rule  and  the  exception,  as  touching  immoyeable 
property,  were  just  the  reverse  of  our  own  law  as  it  stood  before 
1868.  The  modem  French  code  fixes  the  undervalue  for  which  a 
sale  (of  immoveable  property  only)  may  be  set  aside  at  7-12ths.  It 
adds  this  important  limitation,  that  a  general  presumption  of 
undervalue  must  be  raised  by  the  circumstances  alleged  on  behalf 
of  the  seller  before  evidence  of  the  actual  existence  and  amount  of 
the  inadequacy  can  be  admitted.  There  are  also  certain  precautions 
as  to  the  kind  of  proof  to  be  allowed.  If  underyalue  to  the  pre- 
scribed extent  is  established  the  buyer  has  the  option  of  submitting 
to  a  rescission  of  the  sale  or  paying  up  the  difference.  (Code  Ciy. 
1674-1685.)  Nothing  is  said  about  sales  of  reversionary  interests, 
but  it  has  been  decided  in  accordance  with  the  older  law  that  the 
section  does  not  apply  to  them  :  Codes  Annotes,  1.  798.     "  Ne  sent 
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pas  sajettes  i  la  resciaion  pour  llsion  les  yentes  soiyantes  .... 
[inter  alia]  La  yente  de  droits  suocesaifs,  encore  qu'elle  soit  faite 
4  im  stranger."  And  the  proyision  applies  in  fayour  of  the  seller 
only  (art  1683).  Any  waiyer  of  the  seller's  possible  rights  on  this 
score,  howeyer  express,  is  inoperatiye  (1674).  There  are  exceptional 
proyisions  for  the  case  of  **  partage  fait  par  Tascendant "  (1079)  and 
in  fayonr  of  minors  (1305,  sqq.). 

The  proyisions  of  the  Italian  Code  are  in  substance  the  same  as  Italian 
those  of  the  Code  NapoUon  (Codice  Ciyile,  1529-1637).  Code. 

The  proyisions  of  the  Prussian  Code — Allgem.  Landrecht,  part  I.  Pmssian 
Tit.  n.  §§  58,  59  ("Von  der  Verletzung  iiber  die  Halfte")— are  Code, 
substantially  as  follows. 

The  objection  that  the  purchase-money  is  disproportionate  to  the 
yalue  of  the  thing  sold  does  not  of  itself  suffice  to  ayoid  the  con- 
tract. 

*'  But  if  the  disproportion  is  so  great  that  the  purchase-money 
exceeds  double  the  yalue  of  the  thing  sold,  then  this  raises  a  legal 
presumption  (rechtliche  Yermuthung),  of  which  the  buyer  may  take 
adyantage,  of  an  error  such  as  to  ayoid  the  contract." 

The  buyer  may  by  his  contract  waiye  the  benefit  of  these  proyi- 
sions (§  65) ;  and  the  seller  cannot  in  any  case  dispute  the  contract 
on  the  ground  of  underyalue. 

The  reason  of  this  appears  to  be  that  the  judicial  presumption  is 
not  of  fraud,  but  of  error,  and  that  the  yendor  cannot  be  presumed 
to  be  in  error  as  to  the  yalue  of  his  own  property. 

The  Austrian  Code  (§§  934,  935),  following  tiie  extended  inter-  Austrian 
pretation  of  the  Eoman  rule  sanctioned  by  the  preyailing  modern  Code, 
opinion  in  Germany,  see  Yangerow,  Fand.  §  611  (3.326),  enacts  that 
inadequacy  of  consideration  to  the  extent  of  more  than  one-half  in 
any  bilateral  contract  giyes  the  party  injured  a  right  to  call  upon 
the  other  to  make  up  the  deficiency  or  rescind  the  contract  at  that 
other's  option.  This  right  may  be  waiyed  beforehand,  and  the  rule 
does  not  apply  to  judicial  sales  by  auction. 

Thus  the  French  Code  follows  the  rule  of  the  Boman  law,  giying  Observa- 
the  remedy  to  the  seller  only,  but  adds  a  qualifying  rule  of  eyidence  tiona  and 
which  limits  the  remedy  to  cases  where  there  is  some  ground  of  ^'"''""^•'y' 
suspicion  besides  the  underyalue  itself.    The  Frussian  Code  reyerses 
the  ciyil  law  by  giying  the  remedy  only  to  the  buyer,  and  the 
Austrian  Code  extends  it  to  both  parties,  and  to  eyery  kind  of  con- 
tract for  yaluable  consideration.  These  discrepancies  seem  to  fayour 
the  conclusion  that  the  course  our  own  law  has  always  taken  with 
respect  to  property  in  possession,  and  now  takes  (since  the  Act  31 
Yict.  c.  4)  with  respect  to  property  in  reyersion,  is  on  the  whole  the 
wisest.    It  is  worth  while  to  obserye  that  the  Ciyil  Code  of  Lower 
P.  z  z 
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Canada  has  altered  the  law  of  that  proTinoe  in  the  same  direction, 
and  declares  without  exception  that  persons  of  full  age  "  are  not 
entitled  to  relief  from  their  contracts  for  cause  of  lesion  only" 
(§1012).  On  the  other  hand  the  question  was  considered  in  framing 
the  Italian  Code,  and  the  rule  of  the  civil  law  was  deliberately 
adhered  to.     (Mazzoni,  Diiitto  Civile  Italiano,  3.357.) 

The  different  enactments  we  have  mentioned  may  be  thus  re- 
capitulated :^> 


Natim  of  piropttty. 
ICoreable  at  In  pooManon 

SminoYwblo.  or  Kvunion. 


fcof 
inadeqxuucy 
of  ootuddenif- 

tion  giTing  To  which 

xi^ht  of  xe-  pwty' 


English  Law.  No  distinction,  fin  possession.        None. 

\  In  reyendon.  (Before  1868) 
Any. 
(Sinoe  1868) 
None. 
French  Code    Immoyeable     fin  possession.      7-12ths 
and  decisions    only.  I  (oonpled  with 

thereon  (fol-  J  circomstanoes 

lowed  hy  j  of  presmnp- 

Italian  Code).  [  tion). 

(^  In  reversion.         None. 


Seller. 


Seller. 


FmssiAn  Code. 
Austrian  Code. 


No  distinction. 
No  distinction. 


Over  1-2. 
Over  1-2. 


Buver. 

Either  party 

in  any  oon- 

traotfor 

valuable 

oonsidera- 

tion. 
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ACCEPTANCE: 

of  propoaal,  general  but  not  uniyersal  form  of  agreement,  6. 

express  or  tacit,  9. 

by  performing  conditions  of  proposal,  12. 

when  in  time,  24. 

double,  of  same  propoeal,  28. 

most  be  oommunicated,  31. 

when  the  contract  is  made  hj  correspondence :  difficulties  of  the 

sabject,  31. 
theories  in  Englinh  anthoiities,  33. 
by  post,  effectual,  though  never  deHveired,  35. 
will  not  relate  back  to  date  of  proposal,  37. 
must  be  unqualified,  38. 
examples  of  insufficient  acceptance,  39. 

of  sufficient  acceptance,  40. 
with  immaterial  or  ambiguous  addition,  40. 
by  conduct  as  well  as  by  words,  must  be  certain,  46. 
by  reoeiTing  document  with  special  conditions,  46. 
of  misunderstood  propoeal,  effect  of,  432,  434,  435. 

ACCIDENT:  destroying  snbjecirmatter  of  contract,  effect  of,  362,  367. 

ACCOUNT :  action  of,  141. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT  of  debt  baired  by  Statute  of  Limitation,  601. 
8e0  TiT¥iTATfoy. 

ACQUIESCENCE : 

cannot  exist  without  knowledge,  399. 
as  a  bar  to  rescinding  contract,  548. 
lapse  of  time  as  eyidence  of,  548,  549. 
in  cases  of  undue  influence,  595. 
may  work  estoppel  in  equity,  569. 

**  ACT  OF  GOD  " :  «»<y^^g  of :  no  general  definition  possible,  366. 

zz2 
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ADVERTISEMENT : 

contract  by,  12,  tqq. 

such  contracts  not  exempt  from  Statute  of  Frauds,  22. 

AGENOT: 

general  theory  of,  50,  212. 

positions  of  actual  or  professed  agent  as  regards  principal,  95. 

contracts  made  by  agents,  95,  sqq. 

contract  by  authorized  agent  known  to  be  such,  97. 

when  agent  is  personally  liable,  98. 

how  agent's  liability  may  be  exdaded  or  limited  when  he  contracts 
in  his  own  name,  99. 

contract  by  authorized  agent,  but  not  known  to  be  such,  100. 

rights  of  undisclosed  principal,  100. 

rights  of  other  contracting  party,  101. 

election  to  sue  principal  or  agent,  102. 

position  of  professed  agent  who  has  no  authority :  where  a  re- 
sponsible principal  is  named,  103. 

where  no  responsible  principal  is  named,  107. 

when  professed  agent  may  disclose  himself  as  real  principal,  108. 

efiPect  of  death  of  principal  on  subsequent  contracts  of  agent  before 
notice,  96. 

sub-agent  appointed  without  authority  is  not  agent  of  principal, 
426. 

fraudulent  misrepresentation  or  concealment  of,  487. 

AGENT: 

authority  of,  its  constitution  and  end,  96. 

corporation  liable  for  wrongs  of,  in  course  of  employment,  115. 

must  not  deal  secretly  on  his  own  account  in  business  of  agency, 

243. 
must  not  sell  to  or  buy  from  himself,  244. 
must  not  profit  by  his  own  negligence,  246. 
must  account  to  principal,  notwithstanding  collateral  illegality  in 

the  transaction,  333. 
knowledge  of,  is  knowledge  of  principal,  97,  n.,  101. 
statements  of,  how  far  binding  on  principal,  530. 
always  liable  for  his  own  wrong,  533. 

AGREEMENT: 
defined,  1. 
void,  what,  2,  7. 
consent,  how  expressed,  1. 
analysis  of,  as  accepted  proposal,  4. 

See  A.(xjkstajxob;  Pbofobal. 
no  contract  unless  the  terms  are  certain,  42. 
no  contract  where  the  promise  is  illusory,  44. 
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AGBEEMENT—  continued. 

of  Lttstatio  not  bo  found  by  inquisition  (whieh  tee)  not  void,  bat 
Toidable,  92. 

UiTLAWFUL  {tohkh  see),  Gh.  YI. 
nnlawfol,  the  difierent  daaaea  of,  232. 

See  Uniawful  Aobbexsnts. 
against  Public  Poxjot  {whieh  tee),  271,  tqq. 

See  also  Chaicfebit  ;  Mabbiaqe  ;  Rxbtbazht  of  Tbadb. 
IXFOflSiBLB,  360,  tqq. 

See  Imfosseblb  AQmuMUWiB. 
conditionB  affecting  yalidity  of  oonaent,  890. 

See  MzaiAXB,  &o. 
where  there  may  be  an  apparent,  bat  no  real  consent  and  no  con- 
tract, 411. 
election  to  adopt,  where  originally  Toid,  460. 
parol  addition  to  or  Tariation  in  terms  of — effect  as  regards  speoifio 

performance,  468. 
informal,  execation  of,  may  be  good  consideration  or  accord  and 
satisfaction,  610. 
effect  of  part  performance,  611. 

ante-nnptial,  how  far  made  binding  by  post-noptial 
settlement,  613. 
Sayigny's  definition  of,  considered,  635. 

AGREEMENTS  OF  mPERFECT  OBLIGATION : 
their  nature  and  effects,  697,  tqq, 

conflict  between  lex  fori  and  lex  contraetut^  603,  606,  625. 
g^eral  results  as  to,  634. 

ALIEN: 

wife  of,  when  she  can  contract  tLsfeme  tole,  82. 

enemies,  disabled  from  suing  here  but  not  from  contracting,  95. 

ANNUnY:   agreement  to   give,  charged  on  land,   implies  personal 
covenant  for  repayment,  226. 

APOTHECAItlES :  cannot  recoyer  charges  unless  properly  qualified  at 
time  of  services,  628,  624,  n, 

ARBITRATION : 

agreements  for  reference,  now  practically  enforceable,  291. 
right  of  action  may  be  conditional  on  award,  292. 

ARBITRATOR :  can  recover  remuneration  on  express  contract,  626. 

ARTIFICIAL  PERSON : 
nature  of,  110. 
partnerships  and  other  bodies  treated  as,  by  custom  though  not 

bylaw,  112. 
separate  estate  of  married  woman,  analogous  to,  649. 
And  tee  Cobfobatzon. 
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ASSIGNEE: 

rights  of,  under  oontraot,  206,  tqq. 

takes  subject  to  equities,  211. 

rule  may  be  excluded  by  agreement,  213. 

ASSIGNMENT: 

of  ConTBACl  {which  iee),  188,  iqj. 
of  pensions,  &c.  Yoid,  287. 

ASSUMPSIT :  action  of,  its  introduction,  142. 

ATTORNEYS  AND  SOLIGITOItS.    8$$  Solxchtob. 

AUCTION: 

sale  by,  formation  of  contract  in,  13. 
wbere  sale  without  reserve,  16. 
effect  of  misleading  particulars  at,  502. 
employment  of  puffers  at,  618. 

AWARD: 

whether  stranger  can  be  bound  by,  193. 

mistake  in,  can  be  rectified  only  by  the  Court,  404. 

BANKRUPTCY: 

loan  obtained  by  infant  under  pretence  of  full  age,  prorable  in,  78. 
anomalous  effects  of,  on  contractual  rights,  197. 
secret  agreements  with  particular  creditors  yoid,  240. 
laws,  attempts  to  eyade,  256. 

BARRISTER: 

fees  of,  for  advocacy  not  reooyerable  from  client,  626. 

for  non-litigious  business,  qu,,  627. 

fees  paid  by  client  to  solioitor,  whether  recoyerable  by  counsel, 

628. 
judicial  notice  of  counsel's  fees  in  taxing  costs,  629. 

BILL  OF  EXCHANGE : 

infant's,  not  void  but  voidable,  68. 
is  not  an  equitable  assignment,  661,  w. 
IS  an  unconditional  order  in  writing,  167. 
acceptance  of,  must  be  in  writing  and  signed,  167. 
cheque  is  a,  219. 

And  see  Neootuble  LraTBUicsirts. 

BILL  OF  LADING: 

transfer  of  contract  by  indorsement  of,  224. 

is  not  properly  negotiable,  227. 

effect  of  misdescription  of  goods  in,  492. 

BILLS  OF  SALE,  163. 
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BOND: 

of  infant,  voidable,  not  Toid,  53. 

with  unlawful  condition,  void,  328. 

is  absolute  if  the  condition  is  impossible  at  the  time,  bat  dis- 
charged if  it  subsequently  becomes  Impossible,  387. 

with  altematiye  conditions,  where  one  impossible,  388. 

of  foreign  goremment  treated  as  negotiable  instrument  by  English 
law,  220. 

BRACTON :  his  theory  of  fundamental  error,  Note  L. 

BBOEEBS:  statutes  affecting,  683. 

CANADA  (LOWEB) :  OivH  Code  of,  674. 

CANCELLATION  of  instruments  by  courts  of  equity,  662. 

CABGO :  sale  of,  when  previously  lost,  371. 

"CATCHINa  BARGAINS":  . 
rules  of  equity  as  to,  584. 
what  are  marks  of,  585. 
on  what  terms  borrower  reUeved,  687. 

CAUSA: 

in  Boman  law  of  contract,  136. 

its  relation  to  eauw  in  modem  French  and  consideration  in  Knglish 
law,  137,  673. 

CHAMPEBTY: 

definition  of,  293. 

what  amoimts  to,  295. 

bargains  to  find  means  for  litigation  and  share  property  recovered, 

296. 
solicitor  cannot  purchase  subject-matter  of  the  suit  from  his  client, 

297. 
purchase  of  subject-matter  of  Utigatlon,  not  in  itself  unlawful,  298. 
statute  of  Henry  YIII.  against,  300. 
proceedings  in  lunacy  exceptional,  302. 
not  justified  by  kinship,  303. 
rules  against,  whether  applicable  to  agreements  made  abroad,  345. 

CHABTER-PABTIBS : 

express  exceptions  in,  373. 
conditions  in,  489. 

CHEQUE: 

is  a  biU  of  exchange,  219. 

effect  of  crossing  with  words  "  not  negotiable,"  221. 
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CHILDREN: 

right  of,  to  enforce  proviaioiifl  for  their  benefit  in  settlementB,  199. 
ooBtody  of,  agreements  as  to,  304. 

CHOSE  IN  ACTION : 

why  formerly  not  assignable,  206. 

early  authorities  on  aseigpoment  of.  Note  G. 

CrVTL  DEATH, 

meaning  of,  81,  n. 

wife  of  person  civilly  dead  can  sue  alone,  81. 

OOEBCION: 

contracts  entered  into  under,  voidable  in  equity,  392. 

money  paid  under,  recoverable,  though  the  transaction  otherwise 

unlawful,  336. 
and  though  circumstances  do  not  amount  to  duress,  565. 

COMPANIES  ACT,  1862 :  company  under,  cannot  bind  itself  by  contract 
for  purposes  foreign  to  the  memorandum  of  association,  127,  670. 

COMPANY: 

general  powers  of  incorporated,  120. 

limited  by  special  purpose  of  incorporation,  124. 

h&B  primd  facie  power  to  mortgage  its  property,  661. 

powers  of  directors,  &o.  limited  by  principles  of  partnership,  122. 

rights  of  dissenting  shareholders,  123. 

how  far  third  persons  are  boimd  to  know  limits  of  directors*  au- 
thority, 123,  664. 

ratification  of  irregular  transactions  by  assent  of  shareholders,  667. 

under  Act  of  1862,  incapable  of  contracting  for  puiposes  not 
within  memorandum  of  association,  127,  670. 

when  bound  by  negotiable  instroments,  128,  130. 
And  $ee  Cobposaiiok. 

when  bound  by  promoters'  agreements,  192. 

unincorporated,  power  of,  to  sue  by  public  officer,  199. 

transferable  debentures,  &c.  issued  by,  214. 
*    purchase  of  shares  in  order  to  sue  company  or  directors  at  one's 
own  risk  is  not  maintenance,  300. 

contract  to  take  shares  in,  not  void,  but  only  voidable  on  ground 
of  error,  &o.,  428. 

sale  of  shares  in,  avoided  by  petition  for  winding-up  unknown  to 
parties,  442. 

duty  of  directors,  &c.  to  state  facts  truly  in  prospectus,  508. 

duty  of  promoters  to  make  full  disclosure,  509. 

transfer  of  shares  invalid  when  directors'  consent  obtained  by 
fraud,  619. 

when  bound  by  statements  of  directors,  &c.,  532. 
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statements  of  proepeotns  addressed  onl j  to  original  shareholdezBi 

534. 
repudiation  of  shares  in,  when  too  late,  433,  n.,  542,  546. 
(winding-up  of)  secret  agreement  to  delaj  proceedings  void,  290. 

COMPENSATION: 

for  misdescription  on  sale  of  land,  497. 
purchaser  can  recoyer  after  completion,  498. 
See  SpBOzno  PsBTOBiLiiroE. 

COMPROMISE : 

consideration  for,  181. 

of  criminal  proceedings  when  lawful,  289. 

of  dyil  proceedings,  yoidwhen  improperly  procured,  290. 

cannot  be  set  aside  for  mistake  or  oversight  as  to  particular  points 

of  law,  407. 
by  law  of  France  must  be  in  writing,  671. 

CONDITIONS: 

special,  on  ticket,  &c.,  how  far  binding  on  party  taking  the  docu- 
ment, 46. 
in  restraint  of  marriage,  309. 
to  be  performed  by  stranger,  must  be  performed  at  obligor's  peril 

356. 
impossible  or  necessary,  384. 
treatment  of  impossible  conditions  in  bonds,  386. 
altematiTe  conditions  where  one  becomes  impossible,  388. 
representations  amounting  to,  their  nature  and  effect,  486,  488. 

CONDITIONS  OF  SALE:  effect  of,  on  right  to  compensation,  497. 

CONFIBMATION :  of  infant's  marriage  settlement,  58. 
And  tee  Aoquiescsngi. 

CONFLICrr  OF  LAWS : 

as  to  lawfulness  of  agreement,  339,  sqq, 

how  far  foreign  law  will  be  admitted  to  decide  lawfulness  of  agree- 
ment made  abroad,  341. 
effect  of  change  of  law,  346. 
as  to  existence  of  remedy,  603,  606,  625. 

CONSENT: 

for  legal  agreement,  requisites  of,  2. 

ways  of  dedaiing,  4. 

to  contract,  conditions  affecting  validity  of,  391. 

CONSIDEBATION: 

general  character  of,  9,  167. 

gn^oal  formation  of  the  doctrine,  168. 
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CONSIDEEATION— «>«««««?. 

in  oontraots  in  writing,  169. 

promises  founded  on  moral  duty,  169. 

past  consideration,  170. 

adequacy  not  material,  172. 

doubt  as  to  contingent  consideration,  174. 

reciprocal  promise  as  consideration,  175. 

promise  must  be  enforceable,  176. 

how  far  promise  to  perform  existing  duty  can  be  consideration, 

177. 

how  far  required  for  discharge  of  oontraetSy  179. 

for  variation  of  contracts,  180. 

abandonment  or  forbearance  of  rights,  180. 

forbearance  most  be  definite  and  of  a  really  disputed  right,  182. 

application  of  the  doctrine  in  equity  to  contracts  under  seal,  183. 

specific  performance  of  voluntary  agreement  not  granted,  183. 

external  evidence  of,  184. 

illicit  cohabitation,  if  future,  an  unlawful  consideration ;  if  past, 
no  consideration,  262. 

for  agreement  for  separation,  266. 

for  agreement  in  partial  restraint  of  trade,  sufBcient  if  of  mwm 
value,  316. 

unlawful,  makes  whole  agreement  void,  321. 

failure  of,  the  true  ground  for  recovering  back  compulsory  pay- 
ments, 656. 

inadequacy  of,  as  evidence  of  fraud,  574. 

execution  of  informal  agreement  as,  610. 

forbearance  to  enforce  racing  debts  in  conventional  forum,  whether 
a  good,  686. 

history  of  the  doctrine  of,  Note  F. 

CONSTRUCTION: 

of  contract  not  altered  by  mistake  of  parties,  402. 

rules  of,  common  to  law  and  equity :  general  intent  prevails,  468. 

what  is  a  rule  of,  466. 

peculiar  rules  of,  in  equity,  461,  sqq. 

CONTRACT: 

definition  of,  1,  7. 

voidable,  what,  2,  8. 

tacit,  distinct  from  quasi-contract,  10. 

by  performance  of  conditions  of  public  offer  or  advertiflement, 

12,  8qq,y  21. 
legal  theory  of  such  contracts,  12. 
difficulties  raised  by  the  modem  cases,  17. 
effect  of  Statute  of  Frauds  on  contracts  by  advertisement,  22. 
by  letter,  when  concluded,  36. 
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conclufiion  of,  may  be  postponed  until  exeouiion  of  formal  instra- 

meat,  41. 
capacity  of  parties  to,  49,  tqq. 

SeelsFAxra;  Habbdsd  Woken  ;  Ltjnatio;  Cobfobation. 
form  of,  134. 
by  foreign  laws,  Note  E. 

See  FoBiCAL  Cohtbacib. 
procedure  upon,  in  medisBTal  English  law,  139. 
consideration  for  discharge  or  yariation  of,  179. 
persons  affected  by,  186,  sqq, 

parties  mnst  be  ascertained  at  time  of  contract,  187,  190. 
third  persons  not  bound,  191. 

third  persons  not  entitled  by  the  contract  itself,  200. 
third  person  cannot  sue  at  law  on  contract  made  for  his  benefit,  201. 
stranger  cannot  sue  for  damage  by  non-performance  of,  201,  ». 
authorities  in  equity,  202. 

attempts  to  enable  a  stranger  to  sue  for  conyenience  of  parties,  204. 
assignment  of  contract,  206. 

under  Judicature  Act,  by  rules  of  equity,  or  by  special  statutes,  207. 
rules  of  equitable  assignment :  notice  to  debtor,  209. 
what  is  meant  by  assignments  being  subject  to  equities,  211. 
assignment  may  be  free  from  equities  by  agreement  of  parties,  213. 
instruments  may  be  made  transferable,  214. 
but  not  negotiable  except  by  law  merchant  or  statute,  216. 
nature  of,  in  partnership  with  transferable  shares,  221. 
in  bill  of  lading,  trfuisferable  by  indorsement,  224,  227. 
Unlatcfia,  Ch.  VI. 

See  Aawxuxasrr  \  UwiAwrtrL  Aobbkhimitb. 
agreement  to  commit  breach  of,  yoid,  237. 
forbidden  by  statute,  678. 
malum  prohibitum  and  malum  in  m,  253. 
agreement  may  be  not  yoid  though  forbidden,  267. 
in  restraint  of  trade,  310. 

to  make  disposition  by  will,  good  by  English  law,  309. 
unconditional,  not  excused  by  performance  being  in  fact  impossible, 

360. 
when  held  conditional  on  performance  being  or  remaining  possible, 

367,  8qq, 
construction  of  certain  exceptions  proyiding  for  accidents,  373. 
dissolution  of,  by  subsequent  impossibility  does  not  affect  acquired 

rights,  378. 

See  IxpoBBLELB  Aqbbexents. 
effect  of,  not  altered  by  mistaken  construction  acted  on  by  party, 

402. 
ambigpious,  construction  acted  upon  by  parties  will  be  adopted,  403. 
effect  of  including  property  in,  by  mistake,  430. 
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CONTRACT— continued. 

satisfaction  by  stranger,  whether  a  bar  to  subseqnent  action  upon, 

423. 
personal,  cannot  be  assigned,  426. 
in  writing,  cannot  be  yaried  bj  verbal  agreement,  456. 
bat  may  be  verbally  waived  in  equity,  qu.  whether  at  law,  457,  n. 
apparent,  where  doooment  not  meant  to  operate  as,  458. 
when  voidable  for  Mibbspbbbkntation  {which  iee),  485,  tqq. 

And  aee  Rbboibsion. 
representations  of  intention,  not  amounting  to,  can  have  no  effect, 

482. 
requiring  stamp,  variation  of,  by  snbeequent  unstamped  agreement, 

619. 

CONVICTS :  disabilities  of,  as  to  contracting,  94. 
COPTHGLDEB :  infant,  must  pay  fine,  64. 
COFTBIGHT :  assignments  of,  164. 

COBPORATION: 

sole  and  aggregate,  112. 

can  act  only  by  agent,  114. 

cannot  incur  strictly  personal  liabilities,  114. 

but  may  be  liable  ex  delicto  tot  acts  of  its  agents,  115. 

consequences  of  the  distinction  of  it  from  its  existing  members, 
117. 

what  is  the  presumption  of  common  law  as  to  general  competence 
of,  119. 

powers  of,  how  modified  by  rights  of  dissenting  members,  121. 

by  considerations  of  public  policy  as  to  purposes  of  incorporation, 
124. 

and  as  to  the  interest  of  the  public  as  investors,  126. 

cannot  bind  itself  by  negotiable  instruments,  128. 

unless  by  special  provisions  or  as  a  necessary  part  of  its  business, 
129. 

bound  by  estoppel,  &c.,  131. 

contracts  formerly  xequirod  to  be  under  seal,  146. 

exception  as  to  contracts  in  course  of  trade,  149. 

in  case  of  non-trading  corporations  as  to  contracts  incidental  to 
purposes  of  incorporation,  151. 

contracts  of  municipal  corporations,  152. 

appointments  to  offices,  153. 

may  sue  upon  executed  contract  though  not  originally  bound,  154. 

liable  on  contract  implied  in  law,  155. 

statutory  forms  of  contract,  156. 

summary  of  law  as  to  form  of  corporate  contracts,  156. 

whether  seal  equivalent  to  signature  for  making  negotiable  instru- 
ments, 219. 
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modem  authorities  on  powers  of,  Note  D. 

capacities  incident  to  incorporation  generally,  653. 

created  for  special  purposes :  meaning  of  ultra  virea,  668. 

rights  of  dissenting  shareholders  to  restrain  action  of,  663. 

power  of  officers  to  bind  by  apparently  reg^ular  acts,  664. 

how  far  irregular  transactions  may  be  ratified  by  assent  of  all 
members,  667. 
CORRESPONDENCE: 

contract  by,  31,  sqq, 

complete  by  posting  acceptance,  36. 

authorities  on,  Note  B. 
COUNSEL.    See  Basbisieb. 

COVENANT: 

relating  to  real  property,  person  not  party  may  take  benefit  of,  200. 

when  covenants  nm  with  land,  224. 

difference  between  common  law  and  equity,  227. 

to  pay  money  under  unlawful  agreement,  Toid  though  distinct  from 
the  original  agreement,  327. 

to  exercise  power  by  will,  whether  good,  310,  n. 
CREDITORS :  agreements  in  fraud  of,  238. 

CUSTODY  OF  CHILDREN:  agreemento  as  to,  how  far  valid,  304. 
CUSTODY  OF  INFANTS*  ACT,  306. 

CUSTOM: 

some  contracts  of  infants  binding  by,  73. 

modem,  may  add  to  the  law  merchant,  220. 
CUSTOMS  OF  LONDON : 

as  to  infant  apprentice,  73. 

as  to  married  women  trading  alone,  82. 

certain  securities  taken  by  chamberlain  go  to  successor,  113. 

as  to  leases,  142,  n, 

DEATH: 

revocation  of  proposal  by,  37. 

of  principal,  revocation  of  agent's  authority  by,  96. 

civil,  81. 
DEBENTURES :  transferable,  rights  of  holder  of,  214. 
DEBT: 

action  of,  in  medinval  English  law,  140. 

alignment  of,  209. 
DECEIT,  ACTION  OF: 

may  lie  against  corporation,  116. 

what  is  ground  for,  616. 

suits  in  former  equity  practice  analogous  to,  699. 
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DEED: 

peonliarity  of  promiseB  made  by,  6,  48. 
of  agent,  principal  not  liable  on,  98. 

treated  hy  early  English  writers  as  eqniyalent  to  Boniaa  Stipula- 
tion, 137. 
why  it  cannot  be  written  on  wood,  144. 
whether  within  Statate  of  Frauds,  163. 
ezecated  in  error  as  to  its  contents,  not  binding,  413. 
executed  in  fayour  of  wrong  party,  whether  void,  433. 

DEPOSIT:  reooveiyof.    5mMonstPazd. 

DIRECTOBS : 

of  public  companies,  extent  of  their  authority  presumed  to  be 

known,  122,  664. 
power  of,  to  bind  company  by  statements,  631. 
how  far  third  persons  are  bound  to  know  whether  particular  acts 

are  authorized,  666. 

DOMIGIL :  effect  of  law  of,  on  validity  of  marriage,  260. 

DBXJNKENNESS : 

effect  of,  on  capacity  of  contracting,  same  as  of  injumity,  49,  87. 
contract  of  drunken  man  voidable,  not  void,  93. 

DURESS: 

what  is,  at  conmion  law,  563. 

when  it  consists  in  threats  the  threat  must  be  of  something  un- 
lawful, 654. 
recovery  of  money  paid  under  compulsion,  655. 

EASEMENTS :  new  kinds  cannot  be  created,  228. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  LAW:  influence  of,  on  legal  view  of  morality, 
260. 

ELECTION: 

to  avoid  contract  made  in  infancy,  69. 
to  charge  principal  or  agent,  102. 
to  adopt  agreement  void  for  mistake,  450. 
And  aee  BasoiBaiOK. 

<<  ENGAGEMENT.*'    See  SxPABiZB  EssASi. 

EQUITIES: 

undisclosed  principal  must  take  agent's  contract  subject  to,  101. 
assignment  of  contract  subject  to,  211. 
but  may  be  excluded  by  agreement  of  parties,  213. 
attaching  to  negotiable  instrument,  221. 
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EQUITY: 

treatment  of  infants'  marriage  settlements  in,  68. 

no  specific  performance  of  infant's  contract,  69,  62. 

liability  of  infant  in,  on  false  representation  of  full  age,  76. 

adopts  role  of  law  as  to  acts  of  lonatic,  &c.,  92. 

what  is  good  consideration  in,  183. 

treatment  of  yolnntazy  covenants  and  imperfect  gifts  in,  183, 184. 

who  may  be  bound  by  or  may  enforce  contract  in,  192,  203. 

assignment  of  contract  in,  207. 

notice  to  debtor  required,  209. 

assignee  takes  subject  to  "  equities,"  211. 

assignment  «  free  from  equities,"  213. 

agrees  with  common  law  as  to  negotiable  instruments,  218. 

doctrine  of,  as  to  covenants  running  with  land,  227. 

will  not  protect  cop3rright  of  seditious  or  imm<Hral  publications,  269 

rules  of,  as  to  custody  of  infants,  304. 

doctrine  of,  as  to  unlawful  agreements  where  parties  not  in  pari 

delicto,  337. 
apparent  difference  from  common  law,  as  to  repayment  of  money 

paid  under  contract  when  further  performance  becomes  impos- 
sible, 379. 
contracts  voidable  in,  on  ground  of  fraud,  &c.,  392. 
rule  of,  as  to  purchase  for  value  without  notice,  398. 
will  not  deprive  purchaser  for  value  of  anything  he  has  actually 

got,  398,  n. 
agrees  with  law  as  to  recovering  back  payments  made  by  mistake, 

409. 
as  to  fundamental  eiror  avoiding  agreement,  416. 
dedsioDfl  in,  on  sales  of  land  where  parcels  included  by  mistake, 

430. 
on  purchase  of  a  party's  own  property  by  mistake,  444. 
cofrection  of  obvious  mistakes  in  expression  both  at  law  and  in 

equity,  462. 
agrees  with  law  in  excluding  parol  evidence  on  questiona  of  pure 

construction,  467. 
oral  waived  of  written  contract  in,  467,  n. 
restricted  construction  of  general  words  in,  461. 
when  time  is  of  essence  of  contract  in,  463. 
«*    relief  against  penalties  in,  466. 

admission  of  oral  evidence  as  defence  against  speoifio  performance 

of  contract  in  writing,  468. 

Bbohsigation  of  instruments  in  (tchieh  He),  470,  eqq, 
supposed  doctrine  of,  as  to  effect  of  <'  representations,"  481,  tqq. 
agrees  with  law  as  to  creditor's  duty  to  surety,  493. 
rules  of,  as  to  speoifio  performance  and  compensation  on  sales  of 

land,  496,  tqq. 
suits  analogous  to  action  of  deceit  in,  616. 
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l^QJJITY— continued. 

former  difference  of,  from  law  as  to  sales  hy  auction,  518. 
roles  of,  as  to  loss  of  remedies  by  acquiescence,  648. 
jurisdiction  of,  to  cancel  instruments,  552. 
doctrine  of,  as  to  undue  influence,  556,  sqq. 

as  to  voluntary  settlements  generally,  564. 

as  to  supposed  requirement  of  equality,  575. 

as  to  refusing  specific  performance  on  ground  of  underralue, 
577. 

as  to  *<  expectant  heirs,"  580. 

as  to  ''catching  bargains,"  584. 

as  to  part  performance  of  informal  agreement,  611. 

as  to  estoppel  by  representation  or  acquiescence,  612,  615. 
liabilities  in,  incidentally  recognized  at  oonmion  law,  633. 

ESTOPPEL : 

corporations  bound  by,  131. 

of  holder  of  instrument  dealing  with  it  as  negotiable,  220. 

of  party  who  has  induced  a  fundamental  error  by  misrepresentation, 

448. 
of  one  party  to  instrument  who  acts  as  other's  agent  in  preparing 

it,  475. 
by  negligence,  whether  applicable  to  deeds,  414,  n. 
statements  binding  by  way  of,  482,  615. 

EVIDENCE : 

extrinsic,  always  admissible  to  show  illegality  of  agreement,  328. 
subsequent  conduct  of  parties  may  be  evidence  of  original  unlawful 

intention,  329. 
nUes  of,  distinguished  from  rules  of  construction,  456. 
parol,  not  admitted  to  vary  written  contract,  456. 
of  oral  variation,  admitted  as  defence  to  specific  performance  of 

written  agreement,  but  not  to  obtain  performance  of  agreement 

as  varied,  468. 
oral,  inadmissible  to  rectify  instrument  where  there  is  previous 

agpreement  in  writing,  471. 
but  admissible,  if  uncontradicted,   where  there  is  no  previous 

written  ag^reement,  472. 

EXCISE :  statutes  regulating  trades,  &c.,  subject  to  laws,  683. 

EXECUTORS : 

general  right  and  liability  of,  on  contracts  of  testator,  101,  n.,  206. 
cannot  sue  or  be  sued  on  contracts  of  personal  service,  189,  368, 874. 
or  on  contract  to  many,  377,  n. 

EXPECTANCT :  sale  of ;  not  unlawful,  302. 
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EXPECTANT  HEIRS  :  protection  of,  by  coiirts  of  equity,  o80, 

FIDUCIARY  RELATION : 

between  oontracting  parties,  effect  of,  558. 
instances  of,  559,  569. 

FORBEARANCE  TO  SUE :  as  consideration  for  promise,  181, 

FOREIGN  LAW: 

foreign  revenue  laws  said  to  be  disregarded,  281. 

as  to  stamps,  effect  of,  283. 

agreements  lawful  by,  but  not  by  law  of  forum,  treatment  of,  340. 

subsequent  prohibition  by,  deemed  to  make  performance  of  con- 
tract not  unlawful  but  impossible,  346. 

contract  rendered  impossible  of  performance  by,  not  discharged, 
362. 

as  to  form  of  contract.  Note  E. 

on  undue  influence,  &c..  Note  P. 
And  see  Coktlict  op  Laws. 

FORFEITURE :  relief  against,  in  equity,  466. 

FORMAL  COinHACTS :    j 

their  importance  in  ancient  law,  133. 

position  of  formal  and  informal  contracts  in  Roman  law,  134. 

in  old  English  law,  138. 

requirements  of  form  now  the  exception,  145. 

contracts  of  record,  145. 

cases  where  form  specially  required,  145,  sjq. 

foreign  laws  as  to,  Note  E. 

See  CoBPOBiiTiONS ;  Frauds  (Statute  of). 

FRANCE:  law  of,  as  to  champerty,  345. 

FRAUD: 

of  agent,  corporation  liable  for,  115,  531. 
on  third  party,  makes  agreement  void,  238,  241. 
on  creditors  in  compositions,  &c.,  238. 
settlements  in  '*  fraud  of  marital  right,"  247. 
dissimulation  of  unlawful  purpose  by  one  party  to  contract  is,  336. 
lax  use  of  the  term  in  Chancery,  480. 

delivery  of  gooda  to  wrong  person  obtained  by,  passes  no  pro- 
perty, 420,  ».,  545. 
how  distinguished  from  misrepresentation,  511. 
passive  acquiescence  in  self-deception  of  other  party  is  not,  511. 
what  is  fraudulent  representation  or  concealment,  515. 
silence  when  equivalent  to  falsehood,  516. 
reckless  assertions,  516. 
negligent  ignorance,  517. 
P.  3  A 
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FRAUD— <fow/»MM^vf. 

special  doctrine  as  to  sales  by  auction,  518. 

marriage  not  avoided  by,  519. 
transactions  voidable  when  consent  of  third  person  obtained  by,  519. 
rules  as  to  rescinding  contract  for,  how  far  the  same  as  for  simple 

misrepresentation,  521. 
contract  incidental  to  a  fraud  is  itself  fraudulent,  528. 
unfounded  charges  of,  visited  with  costs,  505,  551. 
And  9M  Rescission. 

FRAUDS,  STATUTE  OF : 

contracts  by  advertisement  not  exempt  from,  22. 

as  to  special  promise  by  executor,  157. 

as  to  guaranties,  158. 

as  to  agreements  in  consideration  of  marriage,  159. 

as  to  interests  in  land,  160. 

as  to  agreements  not  to  be  performed  vrithin  a  year,  160. 

as  to  the  note  or  memorandum,  161. 

effect  of  note  signed  by  one  party  only,  8. 

whether  applicable  to  deeds,  163. 

foreign  laws  analogous  to.  Note  E. 

on  assignment  of  trust,  207. 

effect  of,  where  writing  does  not  represent  the  real  agreement,  469. 

informal  agreements  withia  s.  4  not  void:  otherwise  as  to  s.  17, 

606. 
effects  of  informal  agreements,  608. 
relation  of,  to  equitable  doctrine  of  part  performance,  612. 
ante-nuptial  agreements  confirmed  by  post-nuptial  writing,  613. 

FRAUDULENT  PREFERENCE :  agreements  with  particular  credi- 
tors by  way  of,  238,  239. 

GAMING: 

securities  for  money  won  at,  259. 

treatment  of  gaming  debts  contracted  abroad  and  not  unlawful 
by  local  law,  343. 

GAVELKIND :  conveyance  by  infant  tenant  in,  73. 

GENERAL  WORDS :  restrained  by  context  or  by  intention  appearing 
from  external  evidence,  461. 

GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  CODE : 
on  formation  of  contracts,  643. 

exempts  commercial  contracts  from  requirements  of  form,  672. 
extends  rule  of  market  overt,  397,  «. 

GEFT: 

imperfect,  not  aided  in  equity,  184. 
acceptance  of,  as  loan,  effect  of.  419. 
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GOODS : 

Older  for  delivery  of  may  be  assignable  free  from  cquitieB,  but 

cannot  be  negotiable,  220,  n, 
contract  cannot  run  with,  224. 
effect  of  mifldeecription  of,  in  bill  of  lading,  402. 
delivery  of,  to  wrong  person  by  mistake  or  fraud  does  not  pass 
property,  545. 
And  see  Sale  or  GooDe. 

GUAKANTY; 

within  Statute  of  Frauds,  158. 

voidable  for  misrepresentation  or  dissimulation  to  surety,  493. 

HOBSES :  sale  of,  in  market  overt,  164. 

HUSBAND  AND  WIFE.    See  Mabbisd  Woxsir ;  Sepasatb  Esiatb  ; 
Sepaiutb  Fbofebtt  ;  SepasationDbeds;  CusroDTOFCniLDBBir. 

IGNORANCE: 

of  law,  may  be  material  as  excluding  specific  unlawful  intention, 

330,  347. 
does  not  in  general  exclude  civil  liability,  395. 
reckless  or  negligent,  carries  responsibilities  of  knowledge,  517. 

See  oho  Mistaeb. 

JONORANTIA  JURIS :  meaning  of,  explained  by  Lord  Weetbury, 
445. 

ILLEGALITT :  alleged,  of  contracts  by  companies  tending  to  defeat 
purposes  of  incorporation,  125. 
And  tee  Umlavful  Aobeexestts. 

IMMORAL  AGREEMENTS: 

void ;  what  are  such,  and  what  is  immoral  consideration,  260. 
agreement  immoral  iure  gentium  cannot  be  justified  by  any  local 
law,  340. 

IMMORAL  PUBLICATIONS :  punishable  by  criminal  law,  and  there- 
fore  no  ground  of  civil  rights,  269. 

IMPOSSIBLE  AGREEMENTS: 

general  statement  of  law  as  to,  350. 

agreement  impossible  in  itself  void :  what  is  meant  by  impossi- 
bility for  this  purpose,  352. 

'*  practical  impossibility"  not  equivalent  to  absolute  impossibility, 
354. 

repugnant  promises,  &c.,  355. 

3a3 
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IMPOSSIBLE  AGREEMENTS-fow/iiiMrrf. 

pronuBor's  not  having  means  of  performance  is  not  impoaBibility, 

366. 
warranty  of  contingent  acts  or  events,  366. 
agreement  impossible  in  law,  void,  367. 
promisor  excused  when  performance  becomes  impossible  by  law, 

357. 
performance  being  impossible  in  fact,  no  excoee  in  abeolnte  con* 

tract,  360. 
impossibility  by  foreign  law,  no  excuse,  362. 
effect  of  accidents  subsequent  to  contract :  analogy  of  contract  to 

X>ay  rent,  when  premises  accidentally  destroyed,  363. 
exception  of  accidents  not  contemplated  by  contract,  366,  $qq. 
where  performance  depends  on  existence  of  specific  thing,  367. 
where  subject-matter  destroyed  without  fault  on  either  side,  368. 
state  of  things  at  date  of  agreement  not  contemplated  by  parties, 

370. 
sale  of  cargo  lost  at  date  of  contract,  371. 
construction  of  covenants  in  mining  leases,  372. 
express  exceptions  in  commercial  contracts,  373. 
where  performance  of  services  contracted  for  depends  on  life  or 

health  of  promisor,  implied  condition  that  life  or  health  shall 

continue,  374. 
anomalous  treatment  of  contract  to  marry,  376. 
impossibility  caused  by  default  of  promisor,  equivalent  to  breach 

of  contract,  379. 
by  default  of  promisee,  discharges  promisor,  and  he  may  recover 

loss  or  rescind  the  contract,  380. 
alternative  contracts  where  one  thing  is  or  becomes  impossiblQ, 

382. 
conditional  contracts  where  the  condition  is  or  becomes  impossible, 

384. 
where  condition  of  bond  impossible,  obligation  is  absolute,  387. 
otherwise  where  the  condition  subsequently  becomes  impossible, 

387. 
alternative  conditions  in  bonds  where  one  is  or  becomes  impossible, 

388. 
Indian  Ck>ntract  Act  on  impossible  agreements.  Note  K. 

INDIAN  CONTRACT  ACT : 

its  definitions  of  agreement,  &c.,  Note  A. 

on  contracts  of  persons  of  unsound  mind,  38,  94. 

on  promises  for  past  consideration,  171. 

on  discharge  of  contracts,  180. 

on  parties  to  contract  by  agent,  110, 

on  knowledge  of  agent  being  knowledge  of  principal,  97,  w. 

makes  wagers  void,  272,  ». 
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INDIAN  CONTRACT  ACT—coHivtued. 

proyisions  of,  as  to  unlawful  agreements,  Note  I. 

proyisions  of,  as  to  impossible  agreements,  Note  K. 

does  not  adopt  English  rule  of  market  overt,  397,  ft. 

on  material  common  mistake  avoiding  agpreement,  441. 

on  time  being  of  essence  of  contract,  464. 

abolishes  distinction  between  penalty  and  liquidated  damages, 

467,  n. 
on  distinction  of  mere  silence  from  representation,  515,  n. 
on  sales  by  auction,  518. 

on  responsibility  of  principal  for  fraud  of  agent,  531 . 
on  inadequacy  of  consideration,  575. 
on  coercion,  undue  influence,  fraud,  misrcprcscntatiun  and  miti- 

take.  Note  O. 
on  rescission  of  voidable  contracts,  703. 

INFANTS: 

generally  cannot  bind  themselves  by  contract,  51. 

general  statement  of  the  law,  51. 

contracts  of,  voidable  at  common  law :  no  real  authority  for  hold- 
ing them  in  any  case  void,  53. 

bonds,  53. 

trading  contracts,  54. 

contracts  of  service,  54. 

leasee,  55. 

sales  of  land,  56. 

partnership,  56. 

marriage,  57. 

marriage  settlements,  57. 

negotiable  instruments  and  accounts  stated,  58. 

infant  cannot  have  specific  performance,  59. 

at  what  time  he  may  avoid  his  contracts,  59. 
See  Infaitts  Relief  Act. 

liable  on  obligations  incident  to  property ;  leases  and  railway  shares, 
64. 

liable  when  contract  for  his  benefit,  66. 

liable  for  necessaries,  67. 

what  are  necessaries,  how  ascertained,  68. 

liability  for  necessaries  on  simple  contract  only,  72. 

what  contracts  infants  can  make  by  custom  or  statute,  73. 

not  liable  for  wrong  when  the  cause  of  action  is  substantially  on  a 
contract,  74. 

whether  liable  on  contract  implied  in  law,  76. 

liable  in  equity  for  representing  himself  as  of  full  age,  76. 

but  not  to  prejudice  of  subsequent  valid  contract,  78. 

agreements  between  parents  as  to  custody  or  education  of,  304. 
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INFANTS  RELIEF  ACT: 

makes  certam  agreemeiits  of  infants  void,  60. 
does  not  make  ratification  wholly  inoperatiye,  61. 
effect  of  section  1 . .  63. 

effect  since  the  Act  of  affirming  agreement  voidable  at  common 
law,  630. 

INSANITY.    See  Lunatic. 

INSUBANGE :  contract  of,  liberally  construed  in  favour  of  true  inten* 
tion,  474. 

INSURANCE  (FIRE) : 

contract  of  insurers  to  reinstate  is  unconditional  after  election 

made,  360. 
effect  of,  as  between  landlord  and  tenant,  364. 
implies  condition  that  property  is  correctly  described,  492. 

INSURANCE  (LIFE) :  no  such  duty  of  disclosure  as  in  marine  insur- 
ance, 490. 

INSURANCE  (MARINE) : 

must  be  expressed  in  policy,  164. 

seamen^s  wages  not  insurable  at  common  law,  306. 

where  voyage  illegal  to  knowledge  of  owner,  void,  324. 

voidable  for  material  misrepresentation  or  non-disclosure,  489. 

stamped  policy  required  by  statute,  616. 

the  '^  slip"  nevertheless  recognized  for  collateral  purposes,  617. 

the  rights  of  the  parties  determined  at  the  date  of  the  slip,  618. 

statutory  provisions  a<r  to,  683. 

KNOWLEDGE : 

how  far  material  on  question  of  unlawfulness  of  agreement,  348. 
means  of,  as  affecting  right  to  rescind  contract  for  misrepresenta- 
tion, 625. 

LAND: 

Statute  of  Frauds  as  to  sale  of  interest  in,  160. 
what  covenants  run  with,  224. 
And  see  Sale  of  Land. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT : 

covenants  runnuig  with  tenancy  or  reversion,  224. 

lessor  cannot  resume  possession  actually  delivered  on  discovering 

unlawful  purpose  or  fraud  of  lessee,  323,  613. 
but  may  rescind  if  possession  has  not  been  delivered,  scmble,  324. 
rent  payable  though  premises  accidentally  destroyed,  363. 
lessor  is  not  bound  to  inform  lessee  of  state  of  premises,  606. 
statutes  affecting  eontraots  between,  684. 
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LAW  MERCHANT : 

peculiarities  of,  ba  to  negotiable  in^itrtiineiitsi,  217. 
not  invariablei  220. 

LEASE: 

of  infant  at  oommon  law,  voidable,  55. 

Btatatorj  powers  of  infants  to  renew  and  make,  73. 

covenants  in,  when  they  run  with  land,  224. 

Statute  of  Frauds  as  to,  160. 

of  tenements  for  unlawful  purpose,  no  action  on  covenants,  323. 

for  lives,  effect  of  contract  for  sale  of,  446. 

ZEX  LOCI: 

marriage  of  domiciled  British  subjects  wherever  celebrated,  go- 
verned hy  English  law,  250. 
requirement  of  stamp,  how  treated  in  foreign  court,  283. 
by  what  local  law  the  lawfulness  of  an  agreement  is  determined, 
339. 

LIMITATION,  STATUTES  OF : 

promise  or  acknowledgment  by  married  woman  cannot  revive 
barred  debt,  80. 

promise  to  pay  debt  barred  by,  165. 

debts  not  exting^uished,  699. 

money  paid  by  debtor  without  particular  directions  may  be  appro- 
priated to  satisfy  barred  debt,  600. 

executor  may  pay  barred  debt  of  testator,  600. 

barred  debt  cannot  be  set  off,  600. 

but  statute  must  be  pleaded,  600. 

right  of  action  restored  by  subsequent  acknowledgment,  601. 

acknowledgment  operates  as  new  promise  in  case  under  statute  of 
James,  601. 

otherwise  of  specialty  debt  under  stat.  of  William  IV.,  602. 

applied  according  to  lex  fori,  not  lex  eontractuif  603. 

LIQUIDATED  DAMAGES :  distinction  of,  from  penalty,  467. 

LONDON: 

custom  of,  as  to  infant  apprentice,  73. 
as  to  married  women  trading  alone,  82. 

LUNATIC: 

marriage  of,  void,  87. 

so  foimd  by  inquisition,  incapable  of  acts  in  the  hiw,  87* 
Uable  for  necessaries,  87. 

contracts  in  lucid  intervals  and  contracts  prior  to  lunacy  good,  88. 
contract  of  (not  so  found  by  inquisition),  in  general  voidable  not 
void,  38,  93. 
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hiiitorj  of  different  doctrines  on  the  subject,  88 — 93. 
contract  of,  why  only  voidable  though  he  has  no  agreeing  mind, 
418. 

MAINTENANCE : 

attempts  to  oppose  equitable  assignments  on  ground  of,  206. 

definition  of ;  it  includes  champerty,  293. 

what  amounts  to,  295. 

statute  of  Henry  VIII.  against  buying  pretended  titles,  300. 

what  dealings  are  within  the  statute,  301. 

no  maintenance  without  unlawful  intention,  302. 

may  be  justified  by  kindred  or  affinity,  303. 

MAJORITY :  abuse  of  corporate  powers  by,  664. 

MALUM  FJtOHISITVM And  malum  in  se,  253. 

MAIOTAL  RIGHT:  settlements  in  fraud  of,  247. 

MARKET: 

sale  of  horses  at,  overt,  164. 

overt,  provisions  of  German  Code  as  to,  397,  n. 

MARRIAGE : 

of  infants,  67. 

promise  of,  infant  may  sue  but  is  not  liable  on,  57. 
of  lunatics,  void,  87. 
agreements  in  consideration  of,  169,  188. 
within  prohibited  degrees,  void,  249. 

whether  valid  in  England  if  invalid  by  law  of  party's  domicil,  250. 
of  members  of  Royal  Family,  Act  regulating,  250. 
agreements  in  general  restraint  of,  void,  307. 
conditions  in  restraint  of,  308. 

polygamous,  not  recognised  by  English  Divorce  Court,  341. 
illness  unfitting  for,  does  not  avoid  contract  to  marry,  376. 
contract  to  marry  not  uben'ima ^dei,  510. 
not  rendered  invalid  by  fraud,  511,  519. 

informal  agreements  in  consideration  of,  how  far  made  valid  by 
post-nuptial  settlement,  613. 

MARRIED  WOMEN: 

at  common  law  cannot  contract,  79. 

acquisition  of  thingfs  in  action  by,  79. 

renewed  promise  by,  cannot  revive  barred  debt,  80. 

exceptions  to  incapacity :  queen  consort,  81. 

wife  of  person  civilly  dead,  81. 

„     of  alien  who  has  never  been  in  England,  82. 
custom  of  London  as  to  sole  trader,  82. 
effect  of  Act  of  1882  thereon,  83,  n. 
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MARRIED  WOUB^—coHtbnted. 

exceptional  contracts  with  huBbaud  as  to  separation,  83. 
statutory  exceptions,  jadicial  separation,  &g.,  83. 
equitable  doctrine  of  separate  estate  {which  see),  84. 
Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1882 . .  85. 
as  to  debts  contracted  during  coverture,  gu.,  86. 
settlements  of,  in  fraud  of  marital  right,  247. 
interests  of,  may  be  boimd  by  equitable  estoppel,  616. 
Attd  see  Separate  Estate  and  Sepaejlte  Pbofbbtt. 

MAXIMS: 

alteri  stipulari  nemo  potest,  673. 

in  pari  delicto  potior  est  condicio  defcndentis,  33'J. 

locus  regit  actum,  346. 

non  videntur  qui  errant  consentire,  393. 

nulla  voluntas  errantis  est,  399. 

ignorantia  iuris  haud  excusat,  446. 

mala  g^rammatica  non  vitiat  chartam,  463. 

expressio  unius  est  exclusio  alterius,  466. 

verba  accipiuntur  fortius  contra  proferentem,  601. 

MEDICAIi  PRACTITIONERS ; 

regulations  of  Medical  Act  as  to  their  right  of  remuneration,  623. 
conditions  precedent  to  recovering  charges,  626. 
presumption  of  influence  in  gifts,  &c.,  from  patients,  671. 

MINES  :  oonstmotion  of  unqualified  covenants  to  work,  372. 

MISREPRESENTATION : 

producing  fundamental  error,  effect  of,  448. 

fraudulent  or  non-fraudulent,  479. 

non-fraudulent,  conditions  under  which  it  can  affect  validity  of 

contract,  481,  486. 
distinction  of  it  from  mere  non -disclosure,  496,  626. 
special  rules  as  to,  in  contracts  of  insurance,  489. 
in  contract  of  suretyship,  493. 
in  contract  for  sale  of  land,  496. 

rules  of  equity  as  to  performance  with  compensation,  496. 
duty  of  vendor  to  describe  property  correctly,  602. 
in  family  settlements,  607. 
in  partnership  and  contract  to  take  shares,  607. 
in  contract  to  marry,  610. 
when  it  is  an  actionable  wrong,  616. 
where  party  misled  has  means  of  knowledge,  626. 
immaterial,  in  cases  of  active  representation,  unless  he  Uses  his 

means  and  acts  on  his  own  judgment,  626. 
rights  of  party  misled,  621. 
And  see  Rsscissioir. 
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MISTAKE: 

distinction  of  from  Fraud,  391,  392. 

in  private  law  has  not  as  such   any    uniTersal   oonsequenoes, 

394. 
does  not  as  a  rule  avoid  liability,  395. 
certain  exceptions  to  this  for  protection  of  persons  acting  under 

judicial  process,  396. 
sometimes  a  condition  of  titie :  purchase  for  value  without  notice, 

397. 
does  not  as  a  rule  alter  existing  rights  of  the  party  or  of  other 

persons :   iostances  of  misdelivery  of  goods  and  payments  to 

wrong  persons,  400. 
mistake  in  construction  by  parties  does  not  alter  contract,  402. 
special  cases  where  it  is  of  real  importance,  404. 
mistake  of  fact  and  of  law,  405. 
the  distinction  is  really  of  limited  application,  406. 
cases  of  compromise,  &c.,  406. 
the  distinction  does  apply  inflexibly  to  recovering  back  money  paid 

by  mistake,  409. 
and  in  equity  as  well  as  at  law,  409. 
mistake  excluding  true  consent,  411. 
differont  kinds  of  fundamental  error,  412. 
as  to  naturo  of  transaction,  413. 
as  to  its  legal  character  (as  whether  sale  or  gift),  419. 
mistaken  delivery  of  money,  &c.,  passes  no  property,  420,  n. 
as  to  person  of  the  other  party,  420. 
as  to  subject-matter  of  the  contract,  427. 
herein  fUB  to  the  specific  thing,  429. 
as  to  naturo  of  company  in  which  shares  aro  taken,  432. 
or  as  to  kind,  433. 
as  to  quantity  or  price,  434. 
or  other  material  attribute  of  subject-matter,  436. 
when  error  must  be  common  to  avoid  agreement,  438. 
as  to  existence  of  subject-matter,  441. 
agreements  to  purohase  or  pay  ront  for  property  roally  one's  own, 

444. 
where  fundamental  error  produced  by  misreprosentation,  447. 
rights  and  remedies  of  parties,  where  agreement  void  for  funda- 
mental error,  449. 
election  to  adopt  agreement,  450. 
mistake  in  expression  of  true  consent,  451,  sqq, 
correction  of  obvious  mistakes  by  ordinary  construction,  452. 
restriction  of  general  words,  454,  461. 
in  expression  of  contract,  a  bar  to  specific  performance,  467. 
Reciifzcation  of  LDstruments  on  ground  of  {which  see)^  470. 
Braoton's  treatment  of  fundamental  error,  Note  L. 
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MONEY  PAID : 

hj  infant  under  voidable  contract,  cannot  be  recovered  after  con- 
tract executed,  60. 

under  Vvjjlwful  Aobssmsssit  {ichieh  see)  when  it  can  be  recovered 
back,  332,  aqq, 

in  actual  ignorance  of  fact  tbougb  with  means  of  knowledge, 
recoverable,  409. 

with  knowledge  of  facts,  though  under  mistake  of  law,  not  recover- 
able (except  mistaken  payment  hj  officer  of  court),  410. 

cannot  be  recovered  back  where  former  state  of  things  cannot  be 
restored,  643. 

under  compulsion,  recoverable,  665. 

under  informal  agreement  within  s.  4  of  Statute  of  Frauds,  not  re- 
coverable, 609. 

for  small  debts  within  Tippling  Act,  not  recoverable,  630. 

MONEY  RECEIVED  :  action  for,  lies  against  corporation,  165. 

MORTGAGES : 

treatment  of,  in  equity,  466. 

the  Ck)urt  will  treat  nominal  sale  as,  if  such  is  true  intention,  466. 


NECESSARIES : 

liability  of  infant  for,  67,  sqq. 

the  liability  is  on  simple  contract  only,  72. 

what  are,  a  question  of  mixed  fact  and  law,  68. 

existing  supply  how  far  material,  69. 

apparent  means  of  buyer  not  material,  70. 

not  confined  to  goods,  71. 

liability  of  lunatic  for,  87. 

NEGLIGENCE: 

of  agent,  cori>oration  answerable  for  as  well  as  natural  person,  115. 

estoppel  by,  extent  of,  414  n. 

agent  must  not  profit  by  his  own,  246. 

does  not  exclude  right  to  rescind  for  misrepresentation,  626. 

NEGOTIABLE  INSTRUMENTS : 
must  be  in  writing,  167. 
of  infants,  voidable,  68. 

payable  to  treasurer,  &o.,  of  a  society  for  time  being,  bad,  205. 
peculiar  qualities  of,  217. 
what  can  be  admitted  as,  219. 

bonds  of  foreign  government  treated  as  such  by  English  law,  220. 
how  they  oease  to  be  so,  221. 
corporations  in  general  cannot  issue,  128. 
in  what  oases  they  can,  130. 
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NEGOTLVBLE  INSTRUMENTS— «ow/«m«f. 

principal  bound  by  aoceptanoe  of  agent  though  not  in  principalis 

name,  99. 
the  holder  of,  cannot  make  title  through  forged  indorsement,  399. 
aiguature  of,  in  error  as  to  nature  of  instrument,  not  binding,  414. 

And  see  Bill  of  Exokanos. 

NOTICE: 

assignee  of  married  woman's  separate  property  with,  bound  by 

engagement  affecting  it,  650. 
to  debtor,  of  assignment  of  contract,  188,  209. 
purchase  for  value  without,  226,  397. 

NOVATION :  its  nature  explained,  193. 

XVDUM  FACTUM: 

in  Boman  law,  136. 

change  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  English  use,  67G. 

OFFENCE: 

agreement  to  commit,  void,  235. 
compounding  of,  288. 

OFFER:  See'BwovoBAL. 

OFFICES: 

appointments  to,  by  corporations  must  be  under  goal,  153. 
sale  of,  unlanv'ful,  286,  305. 

FA£  DBZICTUM: 

doctrine  of,  332. 

qualifications  of  and  exceptions  to  it,  333,  336. 

PARCELS :  mistake  as  to,  in  sales  of  land,  430. 

PART  PERFORMANCE :  equitable  doctrine  of,  131,  611. 

PARTIES: 

to  contract,  rules  as  to,  187. 

to  action  on  contract  made  by  agent,  95,  sqq. 

PARTNERSHIP : 

contract  of  shareholder  in  company,  a  modified  contract  of,  121 . 
shares  in,  transferable  at  common  law,  221. 
release  in  deed  of  dissolution  cannot  be  disputed  by  party  after 
concern  completely  wound  up,  643. 

PENALTIES: 

imposition  of,  by  statute,  implies  prohiUtioni  253. 
relief  in  equity  against,  465. 
and  liquidated  damages,  466. 
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PERSONAL  CONTRACTS: 

implied  oondition  in,  as  to  life  or  health  of  party  continuing,  374. 
not  aasignable,  188. 

PHYSICIANS: 

rights  of,  as  to  payment  for  services  at  common  law,  623. 
under  Medical  Act,  '623,  625. 

POST  OFFICE :  whether  coimnon  agent  of  parties  in  correspondence 
by  letter,  34,401. 

PRINCIPAL  AND  AGENT: 

principal  when  liable  on  contracts  made  by  agent,  97,  »qq. 

rights  of  undisclosed,  100. 
right  to  countermand  imexecuted  authority,  335. 
sub-agent  not  agent  of  principal,  426. 
princi]>al  not  liable  if  exdusiTe  credit  g^ven  to  agent,  102, 
agent's  authority  determined  by  death  of  principal,  96. 
when  professed  agent  may  declare  himself  as  real  principal, 

108. 
principal  when  answerable  for  representations  of  agent,  630. 
agent  always  liable  for  his  own  wrong,  533. 
And  see  Aobkct. 

PROMISE: 

definition  of ,  1. 

by  adrertisement  or  general  announcement,   nature  and  limits 
of,  12. 

by  deed,  binding  without  acceptance  in  English  law,  6,  48. 

iUusory,  44. 

inferred  in  fact  or  implied  by  law,  10. 

foimded  on  moral  duty,  not  binding  without  valuable  considera- 
tion, 169. 

to  pay  for  past  services  rendered  on  request,  170. 

too  vague  to  be  enforced,  176. 

how  far  promise  to  perform  existing  duty  can  be  consideration, 
176,  178. 

to  several,  whether  one  can  sue  on,  204. 
See  AooEFTANOB  ;  Aqrkexent. 

PROMISES :  in  same  instrument,  where  some  lawful  and  some  not,  321. 

PROMOTERS: 

agreements  of,  when  binding  on  company,  192. 
fiduciary  position  of,  as  regards  company,  560,  n, 
statements  of,  may  become  statements  of  company,  532. 

PROPOSAL: 

as  generally  element  of  contract,  1,4. 
express  or  tacit,  9. 
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TB,01?0BAIj— continued, 

distingaifihed  from  invitation  of,  13. 

addressed  to  all  to  whom  it  comes,  13. 

when  it  may  be  revoked,  23. 

conditions  of,  as  to  time,  &c.,  26. 

revocation  must  be  commimicated,  26. 

is  revoked  hj  death  of  proposer  before  acceptance,  37. 

hj  Indian  Act  only  if  known  to  other  party,  37. 

PROSEGTjnOK :  agreements  to  stifle,  288. 

PRUSSIA: 

Code  of,  as  to  form  of  contract,  672. 

provisions  of,  as  to  undervalue,  705. 

PUBLIC  OFFICE :  statutes  against  sale  of,  684. 
And  tee  Offices. 

PUBLIC  POLICY: 

corporate  powers  must  not  be  used  to  defeat  purposes  of  incorpora- 
tion, 124. 
doctrine  of,  instances  of  its  application  to  corporate  acts,  669. 
the  doctrine  extended  in  order  to  discourage  wagers,  271. 
opinions  in  EgerUm  v.  Broumbw,  and  effect  of  the  decision,  273. 
rules  not  to  be  arbitrarily  extended,  277. 
trading  with  enemies,  278. 
aiding  hostilities  against  friendly  nations,  280. 
as  to  foreign  revenue  laws,  281. 
agreements  for  corrupt  or  improper  influence,  283. 
sale  of  offices,  &c.,  286. 
compounding  offences,  288. 
ag^reements  for  reference  to  arbitration,  291. 
maintenance  and  champerty,  293,  sgq, 
agreements  as  to  custody  of  children,  304. 
as  to  agreements  limiting  freedom  of  individual  action,  306. 
agreements  in  restraint  of  marriage,  307. 
agreements  to  influence  testator,  309. 
agreements  in  Rbsxbaznt  of  Trade  {which  He),  810,  eqq, 
agreements  against  interests  of  State  where  sued  upon  cannot  be 
supported  by  any  local  law,  339,  345. 

PUBLICATIONS :  immoral,  &c.,  cannot  be  ground  of  civil  rights,  269. 

QUASI-CONTRACTS : 

distinguished  from  tacit  but  real  contracts,  10. 
appear  as  fictitious  contracts  in  English  law,  11. 
are  dealt  with  separately  in  Indian  Contract  Act,  12. 
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RAILWAY  COMPANY : 

agreements  for  mzming  powers,  &c.,  658. 
liability  of,  as  to  correctness  of  time-table,  15. 
purchase  of  shares  in  or  promotion  of,  by  another  railway  com- 
pany, 658,  659. 

RATIFICATION: 

of  infant's  contract :  effect  of  Infants'  Relief  Act,  61,  62. 
of  irregular  acts  by  assent  of  shareholders,  123,  667. 
of  agent's  acts,  mnst  be  by  one  who  might  have  been  originally 
bound,  107. 

RECORD : 

contracts  of,  145. 

RECTIFICATION  OF  INSTRUMENTS : 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  in,  470,  sqq, 
oral  eridence  how  far  admissible,  472. 
a  common  intention  of  all  parties  different  from  the  expressed  in« 

tention  must  be  shown,  473. 
proof  of  one  party's  intention  will  not  do,  474. 
possible  exception  where  one  party  acts  as  other's  agent,  475. 
special  rules  as  to  settlements,  476. 
at  whose  suit  granted,  476. 
option  to  rectify  or  set  aside  in  certain  cases,  477. 
new  conyeyance  not  required,  478. 
no  jurisdiction  to  rectify  wills,  Note  M. 

RELEASE: 

restricted  construction  of,  in  equity,  460. 

in  deed  of  dissolution,  cannot  be  disputed  by  party  after  concern 
completely  wound  up,  543. 

REPRESENTATION : 

of  full  4ge  by  infant,  liability  on,  75. 

must  be  shown  to  hare  misled  the  other  party,  76. 

of  discoverture  by  married  woman,  79. 

of  ag^t's  authority  must  be  of  matter  of  fact,  106. 

not  forming  part  of  a  contract,  possible  legal  effects  of,  481. 

the  supposed  equitable  doctrine  of  '^making  representations  good," 
481,  485,  Note  N. 

amounting  to  warranty  or  condition,  487. 

when  silence  is  equivalent  to,  514,  516. 

responsibility  ex  delicto  for  false,  484. 

what  conditions  it  must  satisfy  to  be  relied  on  for  rescinding  con- 
tract, 521,  Bqq. 

it  must  generally  be  of  fact,  521. 

not  of  mere  motive  or  intention,  522. 
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REPRESENTATION-row/inM^rf. 

it  must  in  fact  have  induced  the  contract,  524. 
most  be  made  by  a  party  to  the  contract,  529. 
of  agent,  when  principal  liable  for,  530. 
must  be  made  as  part  of  same  transaction,  533. 

BEPUDIATION:  6^  Shabxholdbb. 

RESCISSION : 

right  of,  on  discoTeting  unlawful  purpose  of  other  oontradang 

party,  324. 
but  a  completely  executed  transfer  of  property  cannot  be  rescinded, 

324. 
of  contract  for  misrepresentation,  521,  sqq. 
for  fraud  or  miflrcpresentation,  not  allowed  unless  (in  g^eral)  the 

representation  was  of  fact,  521. 
and  in  fact  induced  the  contract,  524. 
and  was  part  of  same  transaction,  533. 
option  to  affirm  or  rescind  contract  for  fraud,  &c.,  53o. 
deotion  how  determined,  537. 
treating  contract  as  subsisting,  537. 
election  to  rescind  must  be  conmiimicated,  638. 
what  communication  sufficient,  539. 
by  or  against  repreeentatiTes,  541. 

not  allowed  where  former  position  cannot  be  restored,  541. 
where  party  entitled  to  rescind  has  done  acts  of  ownership,  &o., 

542. 
not  allowed  ag^nst  purchasers  for  yalue,  544. 
of  contract  to  take  shares  too  late  after  winding-up,  546. 
must  be  within  reasonable  time,  for  length  of  time  is  endence  of 

acquiescence,  547. 
for  undue  influence,  594. 

RESTRAINT  OF  TRADE : 

agreements  in  unlimited  restraint  of  trade ;  void,  310. 

limited  restraints  admitted,  312. 

what  conditions  such  agreements  must  satisfy,  315. 

whether  a  limit  in  space  indispensable,  315. 

table  showing  what  restrictions  have  been  held  reasonable  in  recent 

cases,  316. 
distances  how  measured,  318. 
contract  to  senre  for  life  or  for  ezdusiye  service  may  be  good,  but 

must  be  mutual,  319. 

REVENUE  LAWS :  treatment  of  foreign,  281,  282. 

REVERSION,  sale  of :  when  rent  or  covenants  run  with,  224,  225. 
See  Sale  of  Revebsiox. 
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EEVOOATION: 

of  general  offer,  17,  20. 

of  proposal,  when  in  time,  23,  sqq, 

oommunication  of,  26. 

SALE: 

of  mere  expectancy,  yalid  by  English  law,  otherwise  hj  civil  law, 
302.   . 

of  future  specific  product,  contract  discharged  hj  failure  of  pro- 
duce, 370. 

SALE  BY  AUCTION : 

when  warranted  without  reserve,  16. 

voidable  for  employment  of  puffer,  if  without  reserve,  518. 

SALE  OF  GOODS: 

to  infant,  not  necessaries,  void  by  Lifants'  Relief  Act,  60. 
Statute  of  Frauds  as  to,  161. 

of  goods  for  unlawful  purpose,  price  not  recoverable,  323. 
warranty  of  title  on,  429,  n. 
warranty  or  condition  upon,  437. 
by  sample ;  rule  as  to  secret  defects  in  sample,  449. 
purchase  by  one  not  meaning  to  pay  is  fraud,  612. 
fraudulent,  effect  of,  637,  644. 

distinction  where  delivery  is  obtained  by  false  pretences  without 
any  contract,  646. 

SAT.T!  OF  LAND : 

by  or  to  infant,  voidable,  66. 
Statute  of  Frauds  as  to,  160. 
effect  of  mistake  as  to  parcels,  430. 

„  price,  436. 

misdescription  of  thing  sold  distinguished  from  fundamental  error, 

440. 
mistaken  purchase  or  tenancy  of  property  really  one's  own,  444. 
with  option  of,  or  agreement  for  repurchase,  466. 
effect  of  misdescription  on,  496. 
specific  performance  with  compensation,  497. 
cases  whero  compensation  inapplicable,  499. 
duty  of  vendor  to  gfive  correct  description,  602. 
like  duty  of  purchaser  in  special  circumstances,  603. 
effect  of  special  conditions  as  to  title,  504. 
non-disclosure  of  latent  defect  of  title,  604. 
by  auction,  employment  of  puffer  at,  518. 
And  see  SpEoiFia  F^bbfobxanob. 

SALE  OF  OFFICES :  unlawful,  286. 

SALE  OF  REVERSION: 

under  old  law,  voidable  for  undervalue,  682. 
the  development  of  the  doctrine  by  decisions,  683. 
P.  3  ]{ 
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SALE  OF  REVERSION— ^n^iifMfti. 

its  abrogation  bj  31  Vict.  c.  4.  .583. 

hj  person  in  dependent  position,  present  role  as  to,  589. 
SEAL: 

neocesitj  of,  in  earlj  English  law,  138. 

misapplication  of,  139. 

necessity  of,  in  contracts  of  coiporations,  146,  sqq. 

companies,  &c.,  required  hy  statute  to  use  their  proper  seal,  148. 

corporation  may  use  any  seal  at  common  law,  147,  654. 

of  ooiporation,  whether  equivalent  to  signature,  219. 

SEAMEN :  wages  of,  not  insurable  at  common  law,  306. 
SEDITIOUS  PUBLICATIONS:  SeelMMonAL  PuBUOAaioirs. 
SEPARATE  ESTATE  : 

origin  of  separate  use,  646. 

earlier  doctrines  as  to  power  of  binding  separate  estate,  647. 

rules  as  to  '* general  engagements,*'  648. 

specific  performance  against,  649. 

effect  of  cessation  of  coverture  on,  650. 

whether  liable  for  debts  contracted  before  mamage,  650. 

whether  *< engagement"  must  comply  with  ordinary  forms  of 
contract,  651. 

whether  analogy  of  Statute  of  Limitation  applies  to  claims  against, 
80,  652. 

whether  liable  on  quasi-contracts,  652. 

equitable  doctrine  of.  Note  G. 

SEPARATE  PROPERTY: 

what  is,  by  Act  of  1882 . .  85. 

married  woman  may  bind  herself  and  be  made  bankrupt  in  respect 
of,  78,  85,  86. 

contract  made  as  to,  binds  after-acquired  property,  86. 

is  liable  for  ante-nuptial  debts,  86. 

whether  debts  contracted  during  coverture  with  respect  to,  become 
personal  debts  on  termination  of  coverture,  86. 
And  see  Marbtwd  Wombst. 
SEPARATION :  judicial ;  effect  on  wife's  capacity  of  contracting,  84. 
SEPARATION  DEEDS: 

agreements  for,  between  husband  and  wife  alone,  83. 

when  parties  not  lawfully  married,  proviso  for  reconciliation  Toid, 
264. 

validity  of,  264. 

effect  of,  on  special  points,  267. 

avoided  by  reconciliation,  264,  267. 

agreement  for  future  separation  void,  268. 

provisions  for  custody  of  children  in,  304. 
SERVICE :  infant's  contract  of,  66,  73. 
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SETTLEMENTS  : 

*<  in  fraud  of  marital  right,"  247. 
Tefonnation  of,  acoording  to  previons  artides,  475. 
dnty  of  full  disclosure  in  negotiatioiis  for,  607. 
poet-nuptial,  how  far  supported  hy  informal  ante-nuptial  agree- 
meat,  613. 

And  we  IvrAinB  and  Yolxtntaby  Gxet  ob  Sbttleicsnt. 

sharehold:^: 

infant  maj  be,  66. 

and  is  liable  for  calls  if  shares  not  disclaimed,  64. 

right  of,  to  restrain  company  from  acts  not  warranted  by  its  con- 
stitution, 122,  663. 

ratification  by  assent  of,  123,  667. 

cannot  treat  contract  as  void  by  reason  of  variance  between  pro- 
spectus and  memorandum  of  association,  432. 

right  of,  under  Oompanies  Act,  1867,  s.  38.  .610. 

only  original  shareholders  are  entitled  to  rely  on  prospectus,  534. 

cannot  repudiate  shares  after  acts  of  ownership,  637. 

cancellation  of  shares  on  other  grounds  equivalent  to  repudiation, 
640. 

cannot  repudiate  after  change  in  constitution  of  company,  642. 

cannot  repudiate  after  commencement  of  winding-up,  646. 

must  be  diligent  in  repudiation,  650. 

SHAKES: 

transfer  of,  166,  222. 

sale  of,  after  winding-up,  not  enforceable,  442,  447. 

error  in  numbers  of,  not  material,  438. 

SHIPS :  transfer  of,  164. 

SIMONY :  purchase  of  next  presentation,  684. 

SLAVERY: 

American  opinions  as  to  effect  of  abolition  of,  on  prior  contracts, 

270. 
contract  for  sale  of  slaves  in  slave  country,  not  void  in  England,  342. 
statutes  against  slave  trade,  685. 

**  SLIP : "  in  marine  insurance,  effect  of,  166. 

SOCIAL  DUTY:  whether  agreement  against,  void,  306. 

SOLICITOR : 

what  agreements  with  client  are  bad  for  champerty,  297. 

purchase  of  subject-matter  of  suit,  by,  297. 

costs  of  uncertificated  solicitor  not  recoverable,  621. 

how  soon  costs  may  be  sued  for,  622. 

special  agreement  with  client,  629. 

statutes  affecting,  685. 

3b2 
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SOLICITOR  AND  CLIENT  (contracts  between) : 

how  affected  hj  the  roles  of  law  against  champerty,  297,  685. 

allowed  hj  statute,  629,  568. 

presumption  of  influence  in  contracts  between,  566. 

SOLICnOBS*  REMTTNEBATION  ACT :  as  to  agreements  between 
solicitor  and  client,  629. 

SPECIFIC  PERFORMANCE: 

not  gpranted  at  suit  of  infant,  59. 

nor  since  Infants'  Relief  Act  of  any  contract  made  during  infancy, 

62. 
against  married  woman's  separate  estate,  649. 
of  contract  by  railway  company  to  purchase  land,  660. 
refused  against  purchaser  who  bid  for  wrong  lot,  430. 
refused  in  certain  cases  where  contract  ambiguous  or  description 

excusably  misunderstood,  432. 
refused  where  inBtmment  sued  on  does  not  express  the  real  agree- 
ment, 467. 
with  compensation,  on  sale  of  land,  496. 

at  suit  of  either  party  where  misdescription  not  substantial,  497. 
at  purchaser's  option  where  substantial  and  capable  of  estimation, 

497. 
where  misdescription  substantial  and  not  capable  of  estimation, 

option  only  to  rescind  or  to  affirm  unconditionally,  499. 
when  Tender  can  make  good  his  description,  500. 
whether  it  can  be  refused  for  undervalue  alone,  676. 
whether  not  enforceable  where  collateral  representation  not  being  a 

term  of  the  contract  or  amounting  to  a  distinct  contract  has  not 

been  fulfilled,  697. 

SPIRITS :  statutes  affecting  sale  of,  685. 

SPIRITUAL  INFLUENCE : 

its  relation  to  undue  influence,  571. 
treatment  of,  by  French  law.  Note  P. 

STAMPS : 

effect  of  foreign  laws  as  to,  283. 

unstamped  document  when  admissible  as  evidence,  619. 

variation  of  contract  by  subsequent  unstamped  agreement,  619. 

STATUTE  OF  FRAUDS.    Se^  Frauds,  Statute  of. 

STATUTE  OF  LIMITATION.    See  LnnrATiOK,  Statutw  op. 

STATUTES: 

construction  of  prohibitory,  251,  253. 

what  is  meant  by  policy  of,  252. 

particular  oocupatiens,  &c.,  regn^ted  by,  Note  H. 

« *  STIFLING  PROSECUTION,"  288. 
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STIPULATION:  in  Roman  law,  134. 

STRANGER: 

to  oontraot,  cannot  sue  on  it,  204. 

Batiafaction  of  contract  hy,  whether  it  bars  action,  424. 

SURETY: 

when  discharged  by  subsequent  dealings  between  creditor  and 

debtor,  241. 
entitled  to  benefit  of  securities,  243. 
discharged  hj  misrepresentation  or  concealment  on  part  of  creditor, 

493. 
but  creditor  not  bound  to  volunteer  information,  495. 

**  SURPRISE  "  :  whether  a  ground  of  relief  against  contracts,  690. 

SWISS  FEDERAL  CODE :  on  contract  by  correspondence,  644. 

TALLIES :  former  use  of,  144. 

THIRD  PARTIES : 

cannot  sue  on  contract,  200. 

apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule,  202,  sqq. 

fraud  on,  yitiates  contract,  237. 

wrong  to,  not  presumed,  240. 

instrument  not  rectified  against  interests  of,  474. 

TIME: 

when  of  essence  of  contract  in  equity,  463. 
may  be  made  so  by  express  agreement,  463. 

TIME-TABLE :  effect  of  statement  in,  16. 

TIPPLING  ACT :  small  debts  for  spirits  made  not  recoverable  by,  630. 

TRADE: 

contracts  of  corporations  in  course  of,  need  not  be  under  seal,  149. 
agreements  in  restraint  of.    See  Restsautt  ov  Teadb. 

TRADE  UNIONS : 

agreement  for  strike  not  enforceable,  310. 
but  since  Act  of  1871,  not  punishable,  310,  n, 
certain  agreements  of,  lawful  but  not  enforceable,  631. 

TRADING  WITH  ENEMIES : 

without  licence  from  crown,  illegal,  278. 
contracts  dissolyed  or  suspended  by  war,  279. 
neutral  trade  with  belligerents  not  unlawful,  281. 

1? RESPASS :  agreement  to  commit,  void,  237. 

TRUSTEES  : 

notice  of  assignment  to,  210. 

must  aocoimt  to  cestuis  que  trust  notwithstanding  collateral  iUe- 

gaUty,  334. 
must  be  impartial  as  between  cestuis  que  trust,  572. . 
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TBUST : 

how  f ar  in  the  natare  of  ooiitraot>  197. 

assignment  of,  207. 

agreement  to  oommit  breach  of,  void,  287. 

UNDER VAIiUE: 

does  not  itself  ayoid  contract,  but  may  be  evidence  of  fraud,  &c., 
673. 

whether  spedfio  perfonnanoe  can  be  xefnsed  for,  676. 

treatment  of  in  foreign  law,  Note  P. 
UNDUE  INELUENCE: 

what  is,  667,  »gq, 

presamed  from  certain  relations,  668. 

burden  of  proof  in  snch  cases,  669. 

presomption  does  not  extend  to  wills,  660. 

supposed  general  role  as  to  yolnntary  donations,  662. 

Tolnntary  settlements  when  set  aside,  663. 

inflnence  once  shown  preramed  to  continue,  666. 

purchases  by  solicitor  from  client,  666. 

duty  of  persons  in  fiduciaiy  relations,  666. 

Indian  Contract  Act  on  duty  of  party  contracting  in  loco  parentU, 
667,  n. 

no  presumption  against  "  family  arrangements,'*  668. 

particular  relations  where  influence  presumed,  669. 

relations  analogous  to  parent  and  child,  669. 
„  ,,  solicitor  and  client,  670. 

apiritual  influence,  671. 

apart  from  fiduciary  relation,  672. 

undervalue,  how  far  material,  673,  tqq. 

by  foreign  laws,  704. 

protection  of  expectant  heirs,  &c.,  679,  tqq. 

rules  of  equity  as  to  '*  catching  bargains,"  684. 

sales  of  reversionaxy  interests  by  persons  in  dependent  position,  689. 

**  surprise,"  &o.,  as  evidence  of,  690. 

rescission  of  contract  for,  694. 

whether  material  if  exerted  by  stranger  to  the  contract,  696. 

effect  of  confirmation  or  delay,  696. 

doctrine  of  captation  in  French  law,  Note  P. 
UNLAWFUL  AOKEEMENTS : 

general  dassifioation  of,  232. 

to  commit  offence,  &c.,  236. 

to  oommit  dvil  wrong,  237. 

in  fraud  of  creditors,  238. 

for  marriage  within  prohibited  degrees,  249. 

so  made  by  prohibitory  statutes,  261. 

agreements  contrary  to  Pttblio  Poliot  (which  9ee)y  271. 

general  rules  as  to  treatment  of  them,  319,  tqq. 

irhere  promises  are  independent,  the  lawful  ones  enforceable^  820, 
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UNLAWFUL  AGREEMENTS— cwi/mwi. 

tmlawfol  oonsideration  avoids  whole  agfieementi  321. 

where  immediate  object  unlawfal,  agreement  Toid,  822. 

ulterior  unlawful  intention  of  both  parties,  or  of  one  known  to  the 

other,  makes  agreement  Toid,  322. 
effect  of  intended  unlawful  use  of  subject-matter  of  contract,  323. 
innocent  party  may  rescind  on  discoyering  unlawful  intention  of  the 

other,  324. 
agreements  void  as  part  of  unlawful  scheme,  though  subsequent  to 

the  unlawful  act,  326. 
securities  subsequently  g^yen  for  payment  of  money  under  unlawful 

agreements,  void,  328. 
illegality  may  always  be  shown  by  extrinsic  evidence,  329. 
where  immediate  object  not  unlawful,  unlawful  intention  must  be 

shown  to  have  existed  at  date  of  agreement,  329. 
the  parties'  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  the  law  may  be  material  for 

this  purpose,  330. 
unlawful  intention  not  to  be  presumed,  331. 
when  payments  under,  can  be  recovered,  332. 
rule  that  party  in  pari  delicto  cannot  recover,  332. 
collateral  illegality  does  not  affect  duty  of  agents  to  account  to 

principaLs,  333. 
money  recoverable  where  agreement  not  executed,  335. 
unless  manifestly  repug^nant  to  justice  or  morality,  336. 
where  payment  not  voluntary,  or  parties  otherwise  not  in  part  delicto^ 

336. 
conflict  of  laws  as  to  lawfulness :  what  local  law  governs,  339. 
contract  for  sale  of  slaves  made  and  to  be  performed  in  a  slave  state 

is  recognized  in  English  courts,  342. 
conflict  of  laws  in  time :  contract  dissolved  by  performance  becom- 
ing unlawful,  346. 
whether,  in  absence  of  original  unlawful  intention,  an  agreement 

may  become  valid  by  performance  becoming  lawful,  347. 
statutes  forbidding  or  regulating  particular  contracts  collected, 

NoteH. 
Lidian  Contract  Act  on,  Note  I. 

USURY  LAWS: 

repeal  of,  has  not  altered  doctrine  of  **  catching  bargains,"  681. 
its  effect  on  subsiBting  loans,  632. 

VARIATION :  oral,  of  written  contract,  available  for  defendant  but  not 

for  plaintiff,  468. 
VENDOR  AND  PURCHASER.     See  Salb  of  Land  ;  Sfecifio  Bbb- 

FOBUANCE. 

VIS  MAJOB :  meaning  of,  366. 

VOID  AND  VOIDABLE: 

distinction  between  these  terms,  7. 
confusion  between  the  terms,  63. 
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VOID  AND  VOIDABLE— Mff^wiwtf. 

oontracts  of  infants  at  common  law  voidable,  not  void,  68. 

oontraots  of  lunatioe,  when  Toid  or  Toidable,  87,  92.  ^y 

agreement  maj  be  void  without  being  forbidden,  or  vteever^dj  257. 

deed  void  in  part  hj  statute,  not  neoessarilj  Toid  altogether,  321 . 

oontraot  depending  on  personal  skUL^fec,  made  void,  not  voidable 
by  sabeequent  disability,  376.  ^-^ 

in  some  oases  agreement  may  be  void  as  against  third  persons  but 
voidable  as  between  the  i>artie6,  448. 
VOLUNTARY  COVENANT :  specific  performance  of,  not  granted,  184. 
VOLUNTARY  DEED :  not  rectifled  against  grantor,  477. 

And  see  Undxtb  Inflitehcb. 
VOLUNTARY  GIFT  OR  SETTLEMENT : 

question  as  to  burden  of  proof  on  donee,  562. 

readily  set  aside,  663. 

power  of  revocation  not  necessary  to  validity  of,  664. 

WAOBRS: 

void  by  statute,  but  not  illegal,  268. 

former  treatment  of  them  at  common  law,  271. 

parties  repudiating,  may  recover  deposit  from  stakeholder,  336. 

authorities  as  to,  686. 
WAGES :  statutory  enactments  as  to  payment  of,  686. 
WARRANTY: 

implied,  of  agent's  authority,  106. 

implied  in  contract  to  mairy,  106. 

effect  of,  as  distrngnished  from  condition,  486. 

implied,  on  sales  of  goods,  429,  ft. 

express,  on  sales  of  goods,  487. 
WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES :  statutes  regulating,  686. 
WILL: 

covenant  not  to  revoke,  not  broken  by  subsequent  marriage,  308. 

contract  to  make  disposition  by,  lawful,  310. 

execution  of  wrong  document  as,  wholly  inoperative,  415,  n. 

presumption  of  undue  influence  never  applied  to,  560,  n. 

cannot  be  rectified,  but  g^eneral  intention  may  take  effect  against 
particular  words,  Note  M. 

WINDING-UP: 

secret  agreement  for  conduct  of,  void,  290. 

light  to  proceed  with  creditor's  petition  for,  not  saleable,  299. 

shares  cannot  be  repudiated  after,  639,  546. 

of  insurance  companies,  application  of  prohibitory  stamp  lawo  to 
policies,  619. 
WRITING :  contracts  in,  not  a  special  class  in  English  law,  169,  n. 
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